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THE  HONOSABLB 

JAMES    GRANT    LUMSDEN, 

sciMBiB  or  oouiraL,  bto.  btc  bombat. 


I  HAVE  ventured,  my  dear  Lumsden,  to  ad- 

dress  you    in,  and    inscribe   to   you,    these 

pages.      Within  your    hospitable   walls   my 

project   of  African    travel  was    matured,  in 

the   fond   hope    of   submitting,   on    return, 

to    your    friendly   criticism,    the   record    of 

adventures  in  which  you  took  so  warm  an 

interest     Dts  aliter  visum  !      Still  I  would 

prove  that  my  thoughts  are  with  you,  and 

thus  request  you  to  accept  with  your  wonted 

bonhomtnie   this   feeble    token   of   a   sincere 
good  will. 
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PREFACE. 


AvBBSB  to  writing,  as  well  as  to  reading,  diffuse 
Prolegomena,  the  author  finds  himself  compelled 
to  relate,  at  some  length,  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  subject  of  these  pages. 

In  Hay  1849,  the  late  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  John 
Hamilton,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Geogra* 
phical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  solicited  the  per- 
mission of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honor- 
able East  India  Company  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  unknown  Somali  Country 
in  East  Africa.*  The  answer  returned,  was  to  the 
following  effect :  — 

"  If  a  fit  and  proper  person  volunteer  to  travel 
in    the    Somali    Country,   he    goes  as  a  private 

*  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Horn,  extending  from 
the  north  of  Dab  el  Mandeb  to  several  degrees  south  of  Cape 
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traveller,  the  Government  giving  no  more  pro- 
tection to  him  than  they  would  to  an  individual 
totally  unconnected  with  the  service.  They  will 
allow  the  officer  who  obtains  permission  to  go, 
during  his  absence  on  the  expedition  to  retain 
all  the  pay  and  allowances  he  may  be  enjoying 
when  leave  was  granted :  they  will  supply  him 
with  all  the  instruments  required,  afford  him  a 
passage  going  and  returning,  and  pay  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  journey." 

The  project  lay  dormant  until  March  1850, 
when  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  and  Captain  Smyth, 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  waited  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company.  He  informed  them  that  if  they  would 
draw  up  a  statement  of  what  was  required,  and 
specify  how  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
document  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,   with  a  recommendation  that. 


Guardafui.  In  the  former  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Dankali  and  the  Ittoo  Gallas  ;  in  the  latter  by  the  Sawahil  or 
Negrotic  regions ;  the  Red  Sea  is  its  eastern  limit,  and  west- 
ward it  stretches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Harar. 
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should  no  objection  arise,  either  from  expense 
or  other  causes,  a  fit  person  should  be  permitted 
to  explore  the  Somali  Country. 

Sir  Charles  Malcolm  then  offered  the  charge 
of  the  expedition  to  Dr.  Carter  of  Bombay,  an 
officer  favourably  known  to  the  Indian  world  by 
his  services  on  board  the  ''  Palinurus"  brig  whilst 
employed  upon  the  maritime  survey  of  Eastern 
Arabia.  Dr.  Carter  at  once  acceded  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  those  from  whom  the  project  ema- 
nated; but  his  principal  object  being  to  compare 
the  geology  and  botany  of  the  Somali  Country 
with  the  results  of  his  Arabian  travels,  he  volun- 
teered to  traverse  only  that  part  of  Eastern  Africa 
which  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Berberah 
to  Ras  Hafun, —  in  fact,  the  maritime  mountains 
of  the  Somal.  His  health  not  permitting  him 
to  be  left  on  shore,  he  required  a  cruizer  to 
convey  him  from  place  to  place,  and  to  preserve 
his  store  of  presents  and  provisions.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  to  land  at  the  most  interesting 
points  and  to  penetrate  here  and  there  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  inland,  across  the  region 
which  he  undertook  to  explore. 


X  PR£FAC£. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1850,  Sir  Charles  Mal- 
colm wrote  to  Dr.  Carter  in  these  terms: — "I 
have  communicated  with  the  President  of  the 
Royal > Geographical  Society  and  others:  the  feel- 
ing is,  that  though  much  valuable  information 
could  no  doubt  be  gained  by  skirting  the  coast 
(as  you  propose)  both  in  geology  and  botany, 
yet  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  primary  and 
great  object  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
which  was,  and  still  is,  to  have  the  interior  ex- 
plored." The  Vice-Admiral,  however,  proceeded 
to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Carter's  plans  were  approved  of,  and  asked 
him  to  confer  immediately  with  Commodore 
Lushington,  then  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Indian  Navy. 

In  May,  1851,  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Charles  Malcolm 
died:  geographers  and  travellers  lost  in  him  an 
influential  and  an  energetic  friend.  During  the 
ten  years  of  his  superintendence  over  the  Indian 
Navy  that  service  rose,  despite  the  incubus  of 
profound  peace,  to  the  highest  distinction.  He 
freely  permitted  the  oflScers  under  his  command 
to  undertake  the  task  of  geographical  discovery. 
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retaining  their  rank,  pay,  and  batta,  whilst  the 
actual  expenses  of  their  journeys  were  defrayed 
by  contingent  bills.  All  papers  and  reports  sub- 
mitted to  the  local  government  were  favourably 
received,  and  the  successful  traveller  looked  for- 
ward to  distinction  and  advancement. 

During  the  -  decade  which  elapsed  between 
1828  and  1888,  "officers  of  the  Indian  Navy 
journeyed,  as  the  phrase  is,  unth  their  Uvea  in  their 
handsj  through  the  wildest  districts  of  the  East. 
Of  these  we  name  the  late.  Commander  J.  A. 
Young,  Lieutenants  Wellsted,  Wyburd,  Wood, 
and  Christopher,  retired  Commander  Ormsby, 
the  present  Capt.  H.  6.  Lynch  C.B.,  Commanders 
Felix  Jones  and  W.  C*  Barker,  Lieutenants  Crut- 
tenden  and  Whitelock.  Their  researches  extended 
from  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  shores 
of  India.  Of  the  vast,  the  immeasurable  value 
of  such  services,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  cxxix.  Dec.  1839), 
"which  able  officers  thus  employed,  are  in  the 
mean  time  rendering  to  science,  to  commerce, 
to  their  country,  and  to  the  whole  civilized  world, 
we  need  say  nothing :  —  nothing  we  could  say 
would  be  too  much." 
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'^Tn  five  years,  the  admirable  maps  of  that' 
coral-bound  gulf — the  Red  Sea  —  were  com- 
plete: the  terrors  of  the  navigation  had  given 
place  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  excellent 
surveys.  In  1829  the  Thetis  of  ten  guns,  under 
Commander  Robert  Moresby,  convoyed  the  first  coal 
ship  up  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  coasts  of  which 
this  skilful  and  enterprising  seaman  made  a 
cursory  survey,  from  which  emanated  the  subse- 
quent trigonometrical  operations  which  form  our 
present  maps.  Two  ships  were  employed,  the 
*  Benares '  and  *  Palinurus,'  the  former  under  Com- 
mander Elwon,  the  latter  under  Commander 
Moresby.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  latter 
officer  to  complete  the  work.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  perils  these  officers  and  men 
went  through,  when  we  state  the  *  Benares'  was 
forty-two  times  aground. 

"  Robert  Moresby,  the  genius  of  the  Red  Sea, 
conducted  also  the  survey  of  the  Maldive  Islands 
and  groups  known  as  the  Chagos  Archipelago. 
He  narrowly  escaped  being  a  victim  to  the  delete- 
rious climate  of  his  station,  and  only  left  it  when 
no  longer  capable  of  working.     A  host  of  young 


•  •  • 
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and  ardent  officers,  -—  Christopher,  Young,  Powell, 
Campbell,  Jones,  Barker,  and  others, —  ably  se- 
conded him :  death  was  busy  amongst  them  for 
months  and  so  paralyzed  by  disease  were  the  living, 
that  the  anchors  could  scarcely  be  raised  for  a  retreat 
to  the  coast  of  India.  Renovated  by  a  three  months' 
stay,  occasionally  in  port,  where  they  were  strength- 
ened by  additional  numbers,  the  undaunted  rem- 
nants from  time  to  time  returned  to  their  task ;  and 
in  1837,  gave  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  those 
singular  groups  which  heretofore  —  though  within 
150  miles  of  our  coasts  —  had  been  a  mystery 
hidden  within  the  dangers  that  environed  them. 
The  beautiful  maps  of  the  Red  Sea,  drafted  by 
the  late  Commodore  Carless*,  then  a  lieutenant, 
will  ever  remain  permanent  monuments  of  Indian 

*  In  A.D.  1838,  Lieut.  Carless  survejcd  the  seaboard  of  the 
Somali  country,  from  Ros  Hafun  to  Burnt  Island  t  unfortu- 
nately his  labours  were  allowed  by  Sir  Charles  Malcolm's  suc- 
cessor to  lie  five  years  in  the  obscurity  of  MS.  Meanwhile 
the  steam  frigate  **  Memnon,"  Capt.  Powell  commanding,  was 
lost  at  Ras  Assayr ;  a  Norie's  chart,  an  antiquated  document, 
with  an  error  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles,  being  the  only 
map  of  reference  on  board.  Thus  the  Indian  Government, 
by  the  dilatoriness  and  prejudices  of  its  Superintendent  of 
MarinPi  sustained  an  ui\ju8ti[lable  loss  of  at  least  50,000/. 
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Naval  Science,  and  the  daring  of  its  officers  and 
men.  Those  of  the  Maldive  and  Chagos  groups, 
executed  by  Commander  then  Acting  Lieutenant 
Felix  Jones,  were,  we  hear,  of  such  a  high  order, 
that  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  special  inspec- 
tion by  the  Queen." 

"While  these  enlightening  operations  were  in 
progress,  there  were  others  of  this  profession,  no 
less  distinguished,  employed  on  similar  discoveries. 
The  coast  of  Mekran  westward  from  Scinde,  was 
little  known,  but  it  soon  found  a  place  in  the 
hydrographical  offices  of  India,  under  Captain,  then 
Lieutenant,  Stafford  Haines,  and  his  staff,  who 
were  engaged  on  it.  The  journey  to  the  Oxus, 
made  by  Lieut.  Wood,  Sir  A.  Burnes's  companion 
in  his  Lahore  and  Afghan  missions,  is  a  page  of 
history  which  may  not  be  opened  to  us  again  in 
our  own  times;  while  in  Lieut.  Carless's  drafts 
of  the  channels  of  the  Indus,  we  trace  those  de- 
signs, that  the  sword  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  only 
was  destined  to  reveal." 

"  The  ten  years  prior  to  that  of  1839  were  those 
of  fitful  repose,  such  as  generally  precedes  some 
great  outbreak.     The  repose  afforded  ample  leisure 
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for  resenrch,  and  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Soco- 
tra,  with  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  were  carefully 
delineated.  Besides  the  excellent  maps  of  these 
regions,  we  are  indebted  to  the  survey  for  that 
unique  work  on  Oman,  by  the  late  Lieut.  Wellsted 
of  this  service,  and  for  valuable  notices  from  the 
pen  of  Lieut  Cruttenden.* 

^^  Besides  the  works  we  have  enumerate,  there 
were  others  of  the  same  nature,  but  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  operation  at  the  same  period  around  our 
own  coasts.  The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  the  dan- 
gerous sands  known  as  the  Molucca  Banks,  were 
explored  and  faithfully  mapped  by  Captain  Richard 
Ethersey,  assisted  by  Lieutenant  (now  Commander) 
Fell.  Bombay  Harbour  was  delineated  again  on  a 
grand  scale  by  Capt.  R.  Cogan,  assisted  by  Lieut. 
Peters,  now  both  dead ;  and  the  ink  of  the  Maldive 
charts  had  scarcely  dried,  when  the  labours  of 
those  employed  were  demanded  of  the  Indian 
Government  by  Her  Majesty's  authorities  at  Cey- 
lon, to  undertake  trigonometrical  surveys  of  that 

*  In  iLD.  1836-38,  Lieut.  Cruttenden  published  descriptions 
of  travel,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
preface. 
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Island,  and  the  dangerous  and  shallow  gulfs  on 
either  side  of  the  neck  of  sand  connecting  it  with 
India.  They  were  the  present  Captains  F.  F. 
Powell,  and  Richard  Ethersey,  in  the  Schooner 
*  Royal  Tiger '  and  *  Shannon,'  assisted  by  Lieut, 
(now  Commander)  Felix  Jones,  and  the  late  Lieut. 
Wilmot  Christopher,  who  fell  in  action  before 
Mooltan.  The  first  of  these  officers  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  tenders  undei*  Lieut.  Powell,  and 
the  latter  another  under  Lieut.  Ethersey.  The 
maps  of  the  Pamban  Pass  and  the  Straits  of  Manaar 
were  by  the  hand  of  Lieut.  Felix  Jones,  who  was 
the  draftsman  also  on  this  survey :  they  speak  for 
themselves."  • 

In  1838  Sir  Charles  Malcolm  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Robert  Oliver,  an  "  old  officer  of  the  old 
school"  —  a  strict  disciplinarian,  a  faithful  and 
honest  servant  of  Government,  but  a  violent, 
limited,  and  prejudiced  man.  He  wanted  "sailors," 
individuals    conversant   with   ropes  and  rigging, 


*  This  **  liflstj  sketch  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the  Indian 
navy,"  is  extracted  from  an  able  anonymous  pamphlet,  un- 
promisinglj  headed  "  Grievances  and  Present  Condition  of  our 
Indian  Officers." 
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and  steeped  in  knowledge  of  shot  and  shakings,  he 
loved  the  "rule  of  thumb,"  he  hated  "literary 
razors,"  and  he  viewed  science  with  the  profoundest 
contempt.  About  twenty  surveys  were  ordered  to 
be  discontinued  as  an  inauguratory  measure,  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  many  thousand  pounds,  independent 
of  such  contingencies  as  the  "  Memnon,"  •  Batta 
was  withheld  from  the  few  officers  who  obtained 
leave,  and  the  life  of  weary  labour  on  board  ship 
was  systematically  made  monotonous  and  uncom- 
fortable:—  in  local  phrase  it  was  described  as 
"many  stripes  and  no  stars."  Few  measures 
were  omitted  to  heighten  the  shock  of  contrast. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  papers  forwarded  to 
Government,  and  the  man  who  attempted  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  higher  views  than  quarter-deck 
duties,  found  himself  marked  out  for  the  angry 
Commodore's  red-hot  displeasure.  No  place  was 
allowed  for  charts  and  plans:   valuable  original 


*  In  A.D.  1848,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  called  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  return  of  all  Indian  surveys  carried 
on  during  the  ten  previous  years.  The  result  proved  that  no 
less  than  a  score  had  been  suddenly  "  broken  up/*  by  order  of 
Sir  Robert  Oliver. 
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surveys,  of  which  no  duplicates  existed,  lay  tossed 
amongst  the  brick  and  mortar  with  which  the 
Marine  Office  was  being  rebuilt.  No  instruments 
were  provided  for  ships,  even  a  barometer  was  not 
supplied  in  one  case,  although  duly  indented  for 
during  five  years.  Whilst  Sir  Charles  Malcolm 
ruled  the  Bombay  dockyards,  the  British  name 
rose  high  in  the  Indian,  African,  and  Arabian  seas* 
Each  vessel  had  its  presents  —  guns,  pistols,  and 
powder.  Abbas,  crimson  cloth  and  shawls,  watches, 
telescopes,  and  similar  articles  —  with  a  suit- 
able stock  of  which  every  officer  visiting  the  in- 
terior on  leave  was  supplied.  An  order  from  Sir 
Robert  Oliver  withdrew  presents  as  well  as  instru- 
ments :  with  them  disappeared  the  just  idea  of  our 
faith  and  greatness  as  a  nation  entertained  by  the 
maritime  races,  who  formerly  looked  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  our  cruizers.  Thus  the  Indian  navy 
was  crushed  by  neglect  and  routine  into  a  mere 
transport  service,  remarkable  for  little  beyond 
constant  quarrels  between  sea-lieutenants  and 
land-lieutenants,  sailor-officers  and  soldier-officers, 
their  "  passengers."  And  thus  resulted  that  dearth 
of  enterprise  —  alluded  to  ex  cathedrd  by  a  late 
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President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  —  which  now  characterises  Western 
India  erst  so  celebrated  for  ardour  in  adventure. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  East  African  dis- 
covery. Commodore  Lushington  and  Dr.  Carter 
met  in  order  to  concert  some  measures  for  forward- 
ing  the  plans  of  a  Somali  Expedition.  It  was 
resolved  to  associate  three  persons,  Drs.  Carter 
and  Stocks,  and  an  officer  of  the  Indian  navy  :  a 
vessel  was  also  warned  for  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1851 : 
presently  Commodore  Lushington  resigned  his 
command,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  author  of  these  pages,  after  his  return  from 
El  Hajaz  to  Bombay,  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving 
the  Somali  Expedition  :  he  proposed  to  start  in  the 
spring  of  1854,  and  accompanied  by  two  officers, 
to  penetrate  vid  Harar  and  Gananah  to  Zanzibar. 
His  plans  were  favourably  received  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  enlightened  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  by  the  local  authorities,  amongst 
whom  the  name  of  James  Grant  Lumsden,  then 
Member  of  Council,  will  ever  suggest  the  liveliest 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection.     But  it  being 
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judged  necessary  to  refer  once  more  for  permission 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  official  letter  bearing 
date  the  28th  April  1854  was  forwarded  from 
Bombay  with  a  warm  recommendation.  Lieut. 
Heme  of  the  1st  Bombay  European  Regiment  of 
Fusileers,  an  officer  skilful  in  surveying,  photo- 
graphy.  and  mechanics,  together  with  the  writer, 
obtained  leave,  pending  the  reference,  and  a  free 
passage  to  Aden  in  Arabia.  On  the  23rd  August 
a  favourable  reply  was  despatched  by  the  Ck)urt  of 
Directors. 

Meanwhile  the  most  painful  of  events  had  mo- 
dified the  original  plan.  The  third  member  of  the 
Expedition,  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Ellerton  Stocks, 
whose  brilliant  attainments  as  a  botanist,  whose 
long  and  enterprising  journeys,  and  whose  emi- 
nently practical  bent  of  mind  had  twice  recom- 
mended him  for  the  honors  and  trials  of  Aifrican 
exploration,  died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Deeply  did  his  friends  lament  him  for  many  rea- 
sons :  a  universal  favourite,  he  left  in  the  social 
circle  a  void  never  to  be  filled  up,  and  they 
mourned  the  more  that  Fate  had  not  granted  him 
the  time,   as  it  had  given  him  the  will  and  the 
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power,  to  trace  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  mark 
upon  the  iron  tablets  of  Fame. 

No  longer  hoping  to  carry  out  his  first  project, 
the  writer  determined  to  make  the  geography  and 
commerce  of  the  Somali  country  his  principal 
objects.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment for  the  assistance  of  Lieut.  William  Stro- 
yan,  J.  N.,  an  officer  distinguished  by  his  surveys 
on  the  coast  of  Western  India,  in  Sindh,  and  on 
the  Panjab  Rivers.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  such  valuable  services  were  spared  for  the 
deadly  purpose  of  penetrating  into  Eastern  Africa. 
All  obstacles,  however,  were  removed  by  their 
ceaseless  and  energetic  efibrts,  who  had  fostered  the 
author's  plans,  and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
Lieut.  Stroyan  received  leave  to  join  the  Expedi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  Lieut.  J.  H.  Speke,  of 
the  46th  Regiment  Bengal  N.  L,  who  had  spent 
many  years  collecting  the  Fauna  of  Thibet  and 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  volunteered  to  share 
the  hardships  of  African  exploration. 

In  October  1864,  the  writer  and  his  companions 
received  at  Aden  in  Arabia  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.     It  was  his  intention  to  march 
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in  a  body,  using  Berberah  as  a  base  of  operations, 
westwards  to  Harar,  and  thence  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  Zanzibar. 

But  the  voice  of  society  at  Aden  was  loud 
against  the  expedition.  The  rough  manners,  the 
fierce  looks,  andj  the  insolent  threats  of  the  Somal 
—  the  efiects  of  our  too  peaceful  rule  —  had  pre- 
possessed the  timid  colony  at  the  "  Eye  of  Yemen  " 
with  an  idea  of  extreme  danger.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
spirit  suffers,  it  has  been  observed,  from  con- 
finement within  any  but  wooden  walls,  and  the 
European  degenerates  rapidly,  as  do  his  bull-dogs, 
his  game-cocks,  and  other  pugnacious  animals,  in 
the  hot,  enervating,  and  unhealthy  climates  of  the 
East.  The  writer  and  his  comrades  were  repre- 
sented to  be  men  deliberately  going  to  their  death, 
and  the  Somal  at  Aden  were  not  slow  in  imitating 
the  example  of  their  rulers.  The  savages  had 
heard  oif  the  coistly  Shoa  Mission,  its  300  camels 
and  50  mules,  and  they  longed  for  another  re- 
hearsal of  the  drama:  according  to  them  a  vast 
outlay  was  absolutely  necessary,  every  village 
must  be  feasted,  every  chief  propitiated  with 
magnificent  presents,  and  dollars  must  be  dealt 
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out  by  handfuls.  The  Political  Resident  refused 
to  countenance  the  scheme  proposed,  and  his  objec- 
tion necessitated  a  further  change  of  plans. 

Accordingly,  Lieut.  Heme  was  directed  to  pro^ 
ceed,  after  the  opening  of  the  annual  fair-season, 
to  Berberah,  where  no  danger  was  apprehended^ 
It  was  judged  that  the  residence  of  this  officer 
upon  the  coast  would  produce  a  friendly  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Somal,  and,  as  indeed  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  case,  would  facilitate  the  writer^s 
egress  from  Harar,  by  terrifying  the  ruler  for  the 
fate  of  his  caravans.*  Lieut.  Heme,  who  on  the 
1st  of  January  1855,  was  joined  by  Lieut«  Stroyan, 
resided  on  the  African  coast  from  November  to 
April*;  he  inquired  into  the  commerce,  the  caravan 
lines,  and  the  state  of  the  slave  trade,  visited  the 
maritime  mountains,  sketched  all  the  places  of 
interest,  and  made  a  variety  of  meteorological 
and  other  observations  as  a  prelude  to  extensive 
research. 

Lieut.  Speke  was  directed  to  land  at  Bunder 

*  This  plan  was  saccessfullj  adopted  by  Messrs.  Antoine 
and  Amauld  d'AbbadiCi  when  travelling  in  dangerous  parts 
of  Abyssinia  and  the  a^acent  countries. 
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Guray,  a  small  harbour  in  the  **  Ar2  el  Aman,"  or 
"  Land  of  Safety, ''  as  the  windward  Somal  style 
their  country.  His  aim  was  to  trace  the  celebrated 
Wady  Nogal,  noting  its  watershed  and  other  pecu- 
liarities, to  purchase  horses  and  camels  for  the 
future  use  of  the  Expedition,  and  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  the  reddish  earth  which,  according  to  the 
older  African  travellers,  denotes  the  presence  of 
gold  dust,*  Lieut.  Speke  started  on  the  23rd 
October  1854,  and  returned,  after  about  three 
months,  to  Aden.  He  had  failed,  through  the  ra- 
pacity and  treachery  of  his  guide,  to  reach  the 
Wady  Nogal.  But  he  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
maritime  chain  of  hills,  and  his  journal  (condensed 
in  the  Appendix)  proves  that  he  had  collected 
some  novel  and  important  information. 

Meanwhile  the  author,  assuming  the  disguise  of 
an  Arab  merchant,  prepared  to  visit  the  forbidden 
city  of  Harar.  He  left  Aden  on  the  29th  of  Oc- 
tober 1854,  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Hadiyah  Empire  on  the  3rd  January  1855,  and  on 
the  9th  of  the  ensuing  February  returned  in  safety 
to  Arabia,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  stores  and 

*  In  ▲.D.  1660,  Verm  ay  den  found  gold  at  Gambia  always 
on  naked  and  barren  hills  embedded  in  a  reddish  earth." 
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provisions  for  a  second  and  a  longer  journey.* 
What  unforeseen  circumstance  cut  short  the  career 
of  the  proposed  Expedition,  the  Postscript  of  the 
present  volume  will  show. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  writer's  diary, 
kept  during  his  march  to  jand  from  Harar.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  region  traversed 
on  this  occasion  was  previously  known  only  by  the 
vague  reports  of  native  travellers.  All  the  Abys- 
sinian discoverers  had  traversed  the  Dankali  and 
other  northern  tribes :  the  land  of  the  Somal  wad 
still  a  terra  incognita.  Harar,  moreover,  had 
never  been  visited,  and  few  are  the  cities  of  the 
world  which  in  the  present  age,  when  men  hurry 
about  the  earth,  have  not  opened  their  gates  to 

*  The  writer  has  not  nnfrequentlj  been  blamed  bj  the 
critics  of  Indian  papers,  for  yenturing  into  such  dangerous 
lands  with  an  outfit  nearly  1500/.  in  value.  In  the  Somali, 
as  in  other  countries  of  Eastern  Africa,  travellers  must  carry 
not  only  the  means  of  purchasing  passage,  but  also  the  very 
necessaries  of  life.  Money  being  unknown,  such  bulky  articles 
as  cotton-cloth,  tobacco,  and  beads  are  necessary  to  provide 
meat  and  milk,  and  he  who  would  eat  bread  must  load  his 
camels  with  grain.  The  Somal  of  course  exaggerate  the  cost 
of  travelling;  every  chief,  however,  may  demand  a  small 
present^  and  every  pauper,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
pages,  expects  to  be  fed. 
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European  adventure.  The  ancient  metropolis  of  a 
once  mighty  race,  the  only  permanent  settlement 
in  Eastern  Africa,  the  reported  seat  of  Moslem 
learning,  a  walled  city  of  stone  houses,  possessing 
its  independent  chief,  its  peculiar  population, 
its  unknown  language,  and  its  own  coinage,  the 
emporium  of  the  coffee  trade,  the  head-quarters  of 
slavery,  the  birth-place  of  the  Eat  plant*,  and 
the  great  manufactory  of  cotton-cloths,  amply,  it 
appeared,  deserved  the  trouble  of  exploration.^ 
That  the  writer  was  successful  in  his  attempt,  the 
following  pages  will  prove.  Unfortunately  it  was 
found  impossible  to  use  any  instruments  except 
a  pocket  compass,  a  watch,  and  a  portable  ther- 
mometer more  remarkable  for  convenience  than 
correctness.  But  the  way  was  thus  paved  for 
scientific  observation:  shortly  after  the  author's 
departure  from  Harar,  the  Amir  or  chief  wrote 
to  the  Acting  Political  Resident  at  Aden,  earnestly 
begging  to  be  supplied  with  a  "  Frank  physician,*' 
and  offering  protection  to  any  European  who  might 
be  persuaded  to  visit  his  dominions. 

*  It  is  described  at  length  in  Cliap.  III. 
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The  Appendix  contains  the  following  papers  con- 
nected with  the  movements  of  the  expedition  in 
the  winter  of  1854. 

1.  The  diary  and  observations  made  by  Lieut. 
Speke,  when  attempting  to  reach  the  Wady  Nogal* 

2.  A  sketch  of  the  grammar,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Harari  tongue.  This  dialect  is  little  known 
to  European .  linguists :  the  only  notices  of  it 
hitherto  published  are  in  Salt's  Abyssinia,  Ap^ 
pendix  I.  p.  6 — 10. ;  by  Balbi  Atlas  Ethnogr.  Tab, 
xxxix.  No.  297.;  Eielmaier,  Ausland,  1840, 
No.  76. ;  and  Dr.  Beke  (Philological  Journal,  April 
25.  1845.) 

3.  Meteorological  observations  in  the  cold  season 
of  1854-4)5  by  Lieuts.  Hcrnc,  Stroyan,  and  the 
Author. 

4.  A  brief  description  of  certain  peculiar  customs, 
noticed  in  Nubia,  by  Brown  and  Weme  under  the 
name  of  fibulation. 

5.  The  conclusion  is  a  condensed  account  of  an 
attempt  to  reach  Harar  from  Ankobar.*     On  the 

*  Tho  author  hoped  to  insert  Lieut.  Horne*8  journal,  kept 
at  Berberah,  and  the  different  places  of  note  in  its  vicinity ;  as 
yet,  howeyer^  the  paper  has  not  been  received. 
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14th  October  1841,  Major  Sir  William  Comwallis 
Harris  (then  Captain  in  the  Bombay  Engineers), 
Chief  of  the  Mission  sent  from  India  to  the  King 
of  Shoa,  advised  Lieut.  W.  Barker,  I.  N.,  whose 
services  were  imperatively  required  by  Sir  Robert 
Oliver,  to  return  from  Abyssinia  vid  Harar,  **  over 
a  road  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans."  As 
His  Majesty  Sahalah  Selassie  had  offered  friendly 
letters  to  the  Moslem  Amir,  Capt.  Harris  had  ^^no 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise."  Although 
the  adventurous  explorer  was  prevented  by  the 
idle  fears  of  the  Bedouin  Somal  and  the  rapacity 
of  his  guides  from  visiting  the  city,  his  pages, 
as  a  narrative  of  travel,  will  amply  reward  perusal. 
They  have  been  introduced  into  this  volume 
mainly  with  the  view  of  putting  the  reader  in 
possession  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written 
and  not  published,  upon  the  subject  of  Harar.* 

*  Harar  has  frequently  been  described  bj  hearsay ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  authorities :  — 

Rochet  (Second  Voyage  Dans  le  Pays  des  Adels,  &c.  Paris, 
1846.)>  page  263. 

Sir.  W.  Cornwallis  Harris  (Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  vol.  i. 
ch.  43.  et  passim). 

Cruttenden  (Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geological  Society 
A.  p.  1848). 
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For  the  same  reason  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  enrich  his  pages  with  observations  drawn  from 
Lieutenants  Cruttenden  and  Rigby.  The  former 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geo- 
graphical Society  two  excellent  papers :  one  headed 
a  ^^  Report  on  the  Mijjertheyn  Tribe  of  Somallies 
inhabiting  the  district  forming  the  North  East 
Point  of  Africa  f  secondly,  a  "  Memoir  on  the  West- 
em  or  Edoor  Tribes,  inhabiting  the  Somali  coast 
of  North  East  Africa ;  with  the  Southern  Branches 
of  the  family  of  Darood,  resident  on  the  banks  of 
the  Webbe  Shebayli,  commonly  called  the  River 
Webbe."  Lieut.  C.  P.  Rigby,  16th  Regiment 
Bombay  N.  L,  published,  also  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bombay,  an  "  Out- 
line of  the  Somali  Language,  with  Vocabulary," 
which  supplied  a  great  lacuna  in  the  dialects  of 
Eastern  Africa. 

Barker  (Report  of  the  probable  Position  of  Harar.  Vol.  xii. 
Royal  Geographical  Societj). 

M'Queen  (Greographical  Memoirs  of  Abyssinia^  prefixed  to 
Journals  of  Rot.  Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Krapf). 

Christopher  (Journal  whilst  commanding  the  H.  C.'s  brig 
*•  Tigris,"  on  the  East  CJoast  of  Africa> 

Of  these  by  far  the  most  correct  account  is  that  of  Lieut. 
Cruttenden. 
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A  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will  convince 
the  reader  that  the  extensive  country  of  the  Somal 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  capabilities.  Though 
partially  desert,  and  thinly  populated,  it  possesses 
valuable  articles  of  traffic,  and  its  harbours  export 
the  produce  of  the  Gurague,  Abyssinian,  Galla, 
and  other  inland  races.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  essentially  commercial;  they  have 
lapsed  into  barbarism  by  reason  of  their  political 
condition  —  the  rude  equality  of  the  Hottentots,  — 
but  they  appear  to  contain  material  for  a  moral 
regeneration.  As  subjects  they  offer  a  favourable 
contrast  to  their  kindred,  the  Arabs  of  El  Yemen, 
a  race  untameable  as  the  wolf,  and  which,  sub- 
jugated in  turn  by  Abyssinian,  Persian,  Eg3rptian, . 
and  Turk,  has  ever  preserved  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
skaking  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion.  For 
half  a  generation  we  have  been  masters  of  Aden, 
filling  Southern  Arabia  with  our  calicos  and 
rupees  —  what  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  there  ? 
We  are  dared  by  the  Bedouins  to  come  forth  from 
behind  our  stone  walls  and  fight  like  men  in  the 
plain, —  British  protegis  are  slaughtered  within  the 
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range  of  our  guns, —  our  allies'  villages  have  been 
burned  in  sight  of  Aden,  —  our  deserters  are 
welcomed  and  our  fugitive  felons  protected, —  our 
supplies  are  cut  off,  and  the  garrison  is  reduced 
to  extreme  distress,  at  the  word  of  a  half-naked 
bandit, — the  miscreant  Bhagi  who  murdered 
Capt*  Mylne  in  cold  blood  still  roams  the  hills 
unpunished,-— gross  insults  are  the  sole  ac^ 
knowledgments  of  our  peaceful  overtures, —  the 
British  flag  has  been  fired  upon  without  return, 
our  cruizers  being  ordered  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive, —  and  our  forbearance  to  attack  is 
universally  asserted  and  believed  to  arise  fix>m 
mere  cowardice.  Such  is,  and  such  will  be,  the 
character  of  the  Arab ! 

The  Sublime  Porte  still  preserves  her  possessions 
in  the  Tahamah,  and  the  regions  conterminous 
to  Yemen,  by  the  stringent  measures  with  which 
Mohammed  Ali  of  Egypt  opened  the  robber- 
haunted  Suez  road.  Whenever  a  Turk  or  a  tra« 
veller  is  murdered,  a  few  squadrons  of  Irregular 
Cavalry  are  ordered  out;  they  are  not  too  nice 
upon  the  subject  of  retaliation,  and  rarely  refuse 
to  bum  a  village  or  two,  or  to  lay  waste  the  crops 
near  the  scene  of  outrage. 
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A  civilized  people,  like  ourselves,  objects  to 
such  measures  for  many  reasons,  of  which  none 
is  more  feeble  than  the  fear  of  perpetuating  a 
blood  feud  with  the  Arabs.  Our  present  relations 
with  them  are  a  "  very  pretty  quarrel,"  and  more- 
over one  which  time  must  strengthen,  cannot 
efface.  By  a  just,  wholesome,  and  unsparing 
severity  we  may  inspire  the  Bedouin  with  fear 
instead  of  contempt :  the  veriest  visionary  would 
deride  the  attempt  to  animate  him  with  a  higher 
sentiment. 

^*  Peace,"  observes  a  modern  sage,  "  is  the  dream 
of  the  wise,  war  is  the  history  of  man."  To  in- 
dulge in  such  dreams  is  but  questionable  wisdom. 
It  was  not  a  "  peace-policy "  which  gave  the  Por- 
tuguese a  seaboard  extending  from  Cape  Non  to 
Macao.  By  no  peace  policy  the  Osmanlis  of  a 
past  age  pushed  their  victorious  arms  from  the 
deserts  of  Tartary  to  Aden,  to  Delhi,  to  Algiers, 
and  to  the  gates  of  Vienna.  It  was  no  peace 
policy  which  made  the  Russians  seat  themselves 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Black,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Caspian  seas:  gaining  in  the  space  of  150  years, 
and,  despite  war,  retaining,  a  territory  greater 
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than  England  and  France  united.  No  peace 
policy  enabled  the  French  to  absorb  region  after 
region  in  Northern  Africa,  till  the  Mediterranean 
appears  doomed  to  sink  into  a  Gallic  lake.  The 
English  of  a  former  generation  were  celebrated  for 
gaining  ground  in  both  hemispheres:  their  broad 
lands  were  not  won  by  a  peace  policy,  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  our  day,  has  on  two  distinct  occasions 
well  nigh  lost  for  them  the  "  gem  of  the  British 
Empire** — India.  The  philanthropist  and  the 
political  economist  may  fondly  hope,  by  outcry 
against  "territorial  aggrandizement,"  by  advoca- 
ting a  compact  frontier,  by  abandoning  colonies, 
and  by  cultivating  "equilibrium,"  to  retain  our 
rank  amongst  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
Never !  The  facts  of  history  prove  nothing  more 
conclusively  than  this:  a  race  either  progresses 
or  retrogrades,  either  increases  or  diminishes :  the 
children  of  Time,  like  their  sire,  cannot  stand  still. 

The  occupation  of  the  port  of  Berberah  has  been 
advised  for  many  reasons. 

In  the  firsi  place,  Berberah  is  the  true  key  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  centre  of  East  African  traffic,  and 
the  only  safe  place  for  shipping  upon  the  western 
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Erythrcean  shore,  from  Suez  to  Guardafui.  Backed 
by  lands  capable  of  cultivation,  and  by  hills 
covered  with  pine  and  other  valuable  trees,  en- 
joying a  comparatively  temperate  climate,  with  a 
regular  although  thin  monsoon,  this  harbour  has 
been  coveted  by  many  a  foreign  conqueror.  Cir- 
cumstances have  thrown  it  as  it  were  into  our 
arms,  and,  if  we  refuse  the  chance,  another  and  a 
rival  nation  will  not  be  so  blind. 

Secondly,  we  are  bound  to  protect  the  lives  of 
British  subjects  upon  this  coast.  In  a.d.  1825 
the  crew  of  the  "  Mary  Ann "  brig  was  treacher- 
ously murdered  by  the  Somah  The  consequence 
of  a  summary  and   exemplary  punishment  *  was 

*  la  A.D.  1825,  the  Government  of  Bombay  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  brig  from  the  Mauritius  had  been  seized,  plundered, 
and  broken  up  near  Berberah,  and  that  part  of  her  crew  had 
been  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Somali.  The  **  Elphinstone  " 
sloop  of  war  (Capt.  Greer  commanding)  was  sent  to  blockade 
the  coast ;  when  her  guns  opened  fire,  the  people  fled  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  spot  where  a  horseman  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball  is  still  shown  on  the  plain  near  the  town. 
Through  the  intervention  of  El  Hajj  Sharmarkay,  the  survivors 
were  recovered ;  the  Somal  bound  themselves  to  abstain  from 
future  attacks  upon  English  vessels,  and  also  to  refund  by 
annual  instalments  the  full  amount  of  plundered  property. 
For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  latter  stipulation  it  was  re« 
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tiiat  in  August  1843,  when  the  H.  E.  I.  C.'s  war- 
steamer  "  Memnon  "  was  stranded  at  Ras  Assayr 
near  Cape  Guardafui,  no  outrage  was  attempted 
by  the  barbarians,  upon  whose  barren  shores  our 
seamen  remained  for  months  labouring  at  the 
wreck.  In  A.  d.  1855  the  Somal,  having  forgotten 
the  old  lesson,  renewed  their  practices  of  pillaging 
and  murdering  strangers.  It  is  then  evident 
that  this  people  cannot  be  trusted  without  su- 
pervision, and  equally  certain  that  vessels  are  ever 
liable  to  be  cast  ashore  in  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea. 
But  a  year  ago  the  French  steam  corvette,  "  Le 
Caiman,"  was  lost  within  sight  of  Zayla;  the 
Bedouin  Somal,  principally  Eesa,  assembled  a  fana- 
tic host,  which  was,  however,  dispersed  before 
blood  had  been  drawn,  by  the  exertion  of  the  go- 
solved  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  remain  upon  the  coast  until 
the  whole  was  liquidated.  When  attempts  at  evasion  occurred, 
the  traffic  was  stopped  bj  sending  all  croft  outside  the  guard- 
ship,  and  forbidding  intercourse  with  the  shore.  The  *'  Coote  " 
(GapL  Pepper  commanding),  the  "Palinurus  **  and  the ''  Tigris," 
in  turn  with  the  " Elphinstone,**  maintained  the  blockade 
through  the  trading  seasons  till  1833.  About  6000/.  were  re- 
covered, and  the  people  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  had  both  the  will  and  the  means  to  keep  their  plunder- 
ing propensities  within  bounds. 
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vernor  and  his  guards.  It  remains  for  us,  there- 
fore, to  provide  against  such  contingencies.  Were 
one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
vessels  cast  by  any  accident  upon  this  inhospit- 
able shore,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  lives 
of  the  passengers,  and  the  cargo,  would  be  placed 
in  imminent  peril. 

In  advocating  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
post  at  Berberah  no  stress  is  laid  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  To  cut  off  that  traffic  the  pos- 
session of  the  great  export  harbour  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Whenever  a  British  cruizer  shall  re- 
ceive positive  and  bond  fide  orders  to  search  native 
craft,  and  to  sell  as  prizes  all  that  have  slaves  on 
board,  the  trade  will  receive  a  death-blow. 

Certain  measures  have  been  taken  during  the 
last  annual  fair  to  punish  the  outrage  perpetrated 
by  the  Somal  at  Berberah  in  a.d.  1855.  The 
Avriter  on  his  return  to  Aden  proposed  that  the 
several  clans  implicated  in  the  offence  should 
at  once  be  expelled  from  British  dominions. 
This  preliminary  was  carried  out  by  the  Acting 
Political  Resident  at  Aden.  Moreover,  it  was 
judged   advisable  to   blockade  the   Somali   coast. 
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from  Siyaro  to  Zayla,  not  concluded,  until,  in 
the  first  place,  Lieut.  Stroyan's  murderer,  and  the 
ruffian  who  attempted  to  spear  Lieut.  Speke  in  cold 
blood,  should  be  given  up  • ;  and  secondly,  that 
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due  compensation  for  all  losses  should  be  made 
by  the  plunderers.  The  former  condition  was 
approved  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor- 
General  of  India,  who,  however,  objected,  it  is  said, 
to  the  money-demand.f  At  present  the  H.  E. 
L  C.'s  cruizers  "  Mahi,"  and  **  Elphinstone,"  are 
blockading  the  harbour  of  Berberah,  the  Somal 
have  oflPered  15,000  dollars'  indemnity,  and  they 
pretend,  as  usual,  that  the  murderer  has  been 
slain  by  his  tribe. 

To  conclude.     The  writer  has  had  the  satisfac- 

*  The  writer  advised  tiiat  tiiese  men  should  be  hung  upon 
the  spot  where  the  outrage  was  committed^  that  tlie  bodies 
should  be  burned  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  sen,  lest  by  nny 
means  the  murderers  might  become  martyrs.  This  precau- 
tion should  invariabl/  be  adopted  when  Moslems  assassinate 
Infidels. 

I  The  reason  of  the  objection  is  not  apparent.  A  savage 
people  is  imperfectly  punished  by  a  few  deaths :  the  fine  is  the 
only  true  way  to  produce  a  lasting  impression  upon  their  heads 
and  hearts.  Moreover,  it  is  the  custom  of  India  and  the  East 
generally,  and  is  in  reality  the  only  safeguard  of  a  traveller's 
property. 
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tion  of  receiving  from  his  comrades  assurances  that 
they  are  willing  to  accompany  him  once  more  in 
task  of  African  Exploration.  The  plans  of  the 
Frank  are  now  publicly  known  to  the  Somali. 
Should  the  loss  of  life,  however  valuable,  be  an 
obstacle  to  prosecuting  them,  he  must  fall  in  the 
esteem  of  the  races  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
should  he,  after  duly  chastising  the  offenders,  carry 
out  the  original  plan,  he  will  command  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  wipe  out  the  memory  of  a  tem- 
porary reverse.  At  no  distant  period  the  project 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  revived.  Nothing  is  required 
but  permission  to  renew  the  attempt  —  an  indul- 
gence which  will  not  be  refused  by  a  Government 
raised  by  energy,  enterprise,  and  perseverance 
from  the  ranks  of  merchant  society  to  national 
wealth  and  imperial  grandeur. 


14.  St.  James's  Square, 
lOth  February,  1856. 
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BEPABTUBB  FBOH  ADEN. 


I  DOUBT  not  there  are  many  who  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  Eastern  Africa,  scarcely  three  hundred 
miles  distant  from  Aden,  there  is  a  counterpart  of 
ill-famed  Timbuctoo  in  the  Far  West.  The  more 
adventurous  Abyssinian  travellers,  Salt  and  Stuart, 
Krapf  and  Isenberg,  Barker  and  Rochet,  —  not  to 
mention  divers  Roman  Catholic  Missioners,  —  at- 
tempted Harar,  but  attempted  it  in  vain.  The 
bigoted  ruler  and  barbarous  people  threatened  death 
to  the  Infidel  who  ventured  within  their  walls ;  some 
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negro  Merlin  haying,  it  is  said,  read  Decline  and 
Fall  in  the  first  footsteps  of  the  Frank.*  Of  all 
foreigners  the  English  were,  of  course,  the  most 
hated  and  dreaded  ;  at  Harar  slavery  still  holds 
its  head-quarters,  and  the  old  Dragon  well  knows 
what  to  expect  from  the  hand  of  St.  George.  Thus 
the  various  travellers  who  appeared  in  beaver  and 
black  coats  became  persuaded  that  the  city  was 
inacceteible,  and  Europeans  ceased  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  Harar. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  honor  with  me,  dear 
L.,  to  utilise  my  title  of  Haji  by  entering  the  city, 
visiting  the  ruler,  and  returning  in  safety,  after 
breaking  the  guardian  spell. 

The  most  auspicious  day  in  the  Moslem  year  for 
beginning  a  journey  is,  doubtless,  the  6th  of  the 
month  Safarf,  on  which,  quoth  the  Prophet,  El 
Islam  emerged  from  obscurity.     Yet  even  at  Aden 
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^  *  <<  A  tradition  exists,"  says  Lieut  Cruttenden,  ^^  amongst  tbe 
people  of  Harar,  that  the  prosperity  of  their  city  depends  upon 
the  exclusion  of  all  trayellers  not  of  the  Moslem  faith,  and  all 
Christians  are  specially  interdicted."  These  freaks  of  interdiction 
are  common  to  African  rulers,  who  on  occasions  of  war,  famine 
or  pestilence,  struck  with  some  superstitious  fear,  dose  their 
gates  to  strangers. 

f  The  6th  of  Safar  in  1854  corresponds  with  our  28th  October. 

The  Hadis  is  ^*j3\  ^  v^^  -r/^  j^*^  u^  *^  t-j^  ^^^ 
**  when  the  6th  of  Safar  went  forth,  my  faith  from  the  cloud 
came  forth." 
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we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  lucky  time :  our 
delays  and  difficulties  were  a  fit  prelude  for  a  jour- 
ney amongst  those  '^Blameless  Ethiopians/'  with 
whom  no  less  a  personage  than  august  Jove  can  dine 
and  depart.* 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  October,  1854,  our  manifold 
impediments  were  pronounced  complete.  Friend 
S.  threw  the  slipper .  of  blessing  at  my  back,  and 
about  4  P.M.  embarking  from  Maala  Bunder,  we 
shook  out  our  ''  muslin,''  and  sailed  down  the  fiery 
harbour.  Passing  the  guard-boat,  we  delivered 
our  permit ;  before  venturing  into  the  open  sea  we 
repeated  the  Fatihah-prayer  in  honor  of  the  Shaykh 
Majid,  inventor  of  the  mariners'   compassf ,   and 

*  The 'Abyssinian  law  of  detaining  guests, — Pedro  Covilhao 
the  first  Portagaese  envoy  (a.  d.  1499)  lived  and  died  a  pri- 
soner there, — appears  to  have  been  the  Christian  .mpdifioation 
of  the  old  Ethiopic  rite  of  sacrificing  strangers. 

t  It  would  be  wonderful  if  Orientals  omitted  to  romance 
about  the  origin  of  such  an  invention  as  the  Dayrah  or  compass. 
Shaykh  Migid  is  said  to  have  been  a  Syrian  saint,  to  whom 
Allah  gave  the  power  of  looking  upon  earth,  as  though  it  were 
a  ball  in  his  hand.  Most  Moslems  agree  in  assigning  this  origin 
to  the  Dayrah,  and  the  Fatihah  in  honor  of  the  holy  man,  is 
still  repeated  by  the  pious  mariner. 

Easterns  do  not  ^'box  the  compass"  after  our  fashion  :  with 
them  each  point  has  its  own  name,  generally  derived  from  some 
prominent  star  on  the  horizon.  Of  these  I  subjoin  a  list  as  in 
use  amongst  the  Somal,  hoping  that  it  may  be  useful  to  Oriental 
students.    The  names  in  hyphens  are  those  given  in  a  paper  on 
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evening  saw  us  dancing  on  the  bright  clear  tide, 
whose  "magic  waves,"  however,  murmured  after 
another  fashion  the  siren  song  which  charmed  the 
senses  of  the  old  Arabian  voyagers.* 


the  nautical  instrument  of  the  Arabs  bj  Jas.  Prinseps  (Journal 
of  the  As.  Soc.,  December  1836).  The  learned  secretary  appears 
not  to  haye  heard  the  legend  of  Shajkh  Majid,  for  he  alludes 
to  the  ^'Majidi  Kitab  "  or  Oriental  Ephemeris,  without  any  eX" 
planation. 


North  .    • 

.  Jah,        *U- 

East    . 

.  MatUi,      ^ik« 

N.  by  K  . 

•  Faijad,    J^ 

K  by  S.  , 

Jauza,     )jj>- 

(or  jjj) 

l!i.D.£i.       « 

Tir,    j^J 

N.N.K     . 

.  Naash,     (j^mj 

8.Eby  E 

.  Iklil,     J-W 

N.E.  by  E. 

.  Nakah,    ^\j 

o.  E.  •    • 

Akrab,     ^-y* 

N.E.    .    • 

.  Ayyuk,      J^ 

S.E.  by  S 

.  Ilimarayni  ^jij^^^' 

N.E.  by  K  , 

.  Waki,       jJ\j 

S.S.Ei.  •  • 

Suhayl,      tS^ 

£i.£i*£.  •  • 

.  Sumak,  (JAuj 

S.byE. 

Suntubar,    ^Ulx-* 

E.  by  N. . 

.  Surayya,       \i^J 

(or  jLU) 

The  south  is  called  El  Kutb  (u^aJI)  and  the  west  El 

Maghib  (^..^.^JUl^jt     The  western  points  are  named  like  the 

eastern.  North-east,  for  instance  is  Ayyuk  el  Matlai ;  north- 
west, Ayyuk  el  Maghibi.  Finally,  the  Dayrah  Jahi  is  when 
the  magnetic  needle  points  due  north.  The  Dayrah  Farjadi 
(more  common  in  these  regions),  is  when  the  bar  is  fixed  under 
Faijad,  to  allow  for  variation,  which  at  Berberah  is  about 
4^  60'  west. 

*  The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  Herodotus  of  the  Arabs, 
El  Masudi's  '^ Meadows  of  gold  and  mines  of  gems,"  a  strange 
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Suddenly  every  trace  of  civilisation  fell  from  my 
companions  as  if  it  had  been  a  garment.  At  Aden, 
shaven  and  beturbaned,  Arab  fashion,  now  they 
threw  off  all  dress  save  the  loin  cloth,  and  appeared 
in  their  dark  morocco.  Mohammed  filled  his  mouth 
with  a  mixture  of  coarse  Surat  tobacco  and  ashes,-— 
the  latter  article  intended,  like  the  Anglo-Indian 
soldier's  chili  in  his  arrack,  to  ^^make  it  bite." 
Guled  uncovered  his  head,  a  member  which  in 
Africa  is  certainly  made  to  go  bare,  and  buttered 
himself  with  an  unguent  redolent  of  sheep's  tail ; 
and  Ismail,  the  rais  or  captain  of  our  "  foyst,"*  the 
Sahalah,  applied  himself  to  puffing  his  nicotiana 
out  of  a  goat's  shank-bone.  Our  crew,  consisting 
of  seventy-one  men  and  boys,  prepared,  as  evening 
fell,  a  mess  of  Jowari  grain  f  and  grease,  the  recipe 
of  which  I  spare  you,  and  it  was  despatched  in  a 
style  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Kafirs  as  re- 
gards gobbling,  bolting,  smearing  lips,  licking 
fingers,  and  using  ankles  as  napkins.  Then  with  a 
light  easterly  breeze  and  the  ominous  cliffs  of 

tale  of  the  blind  billows  and  the  singing  wayes  of  Berberah 
and  Jofani  (Cape  Guardafui,  the  classical  Aromata). 
'    *  ^*  Fojst "  and  **  buss,**  are  the  names  applied  bj  old  tra- 
vellers to  the  half-decked  vessels  of  these  seas. 

f  Holcus  Sorghum,  the  common  grain  of  Africa  and  Arabia : 
the  Somali  call  it  Hirad ;  the  people  of  Yemen^  Taam. 
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Little  Aden  still  in  sight,  we  spread  our  mats  on 
deck  and  prepared  to  sleep  under  the  moon.* 

My  companions,  however,  felt,  without  perhaps 
comprehending,  the  joviality  arising  irom  a  return 
to  Nature.  Every  man  was  forthwith  nicknamed, 
and  pitiless  was  the  raillery  upon  the  venerable 
subjects  of  long  and  short,  fat  and  thin.  One  sang 
a  war-song,  another  a  love-song,  a  third  some  song 
of  the  sea,  whilst  the  fourth,  an  Eesa  youth,  with 
the  yillanous  expression  of  face  common  to  his 
tribe,  gave  us  a  rain  measure,  such  as  men  chaunt 
during  wet  weather.  AU  these  effusions  were 
naive  and  amusing  :  none,  however,  could  bear 
English  translation  without  an  amount  of  omission 
which  would  change  their  nature.  Each  effort  of 
minstrelsy  was  accompanied  by  roars  of  laughter, 
and  led  to  much  manual  pleasantry.  All  swore 
that  they  had  never  spent,  intellectually  speaking, 
a  more  charming  soiriey  and  pitied  me  for  being 
unable  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
dialogue.  Truly  it  is  not  only  the  polished  Euro« 
pean,  as  was  said  of  a  certain  travelling  notability, 
that  lapses  with  facility  into  pristine  barbarism. 
.  I  will  now  introduce  you  to  my  companions. 

*  The  Somal  being  a  people  of  less  nervous  temperament 
than  the  Arabs  and  Indians,  do  not  fear  the  moonlight. 
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The  managing  man  is  one  Mohammed  Mahmud^i 
generally  called  El  Hammal  or  the  porter :  he  is 
a  Havildar  or  sergeant  in  the  Aden  police,  and  was 
entertidned  for  me  by  Lieut.  Dansey,  an  officer  who 
unfortunately  was  not  '^  confirmed ''  in  a  political 
appointment  at  Aden.  The  Hammal  is  a  buU- 
necked,  round-headed  fellow  of  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, with  a  lamp-black  skin,  regular  features, 
and  a  pulpy  figure, —two  rarities  amongst  his 
countrymen,  who  compare  him  to  a  Banyan*  An 
orphan  in  early  youth,  and  becoming,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  sick  of  milk,  he  ran  away  from  his 
tribe,  the  Habr  Gerhajis,  and  engaged  himself  as  a 
coaltrimmer  with  the  slaves  on  board  an  Indian  war- 
steamer.  After  rising  in  rank  to  the  command  of 
the  crew,  he  became  servant  and  interpreter  to 
travellers,  visited  distant  lands — Egypt  and  Cal- 
cutta— and  finally  settled  as  a  Feringhee  policemau4 
He  cannot  read  or  write,  but  he  has  all  the  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  by  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
hard  ^^ knocking  about:"  he  can  make  a  long 
speech,  and,  although  he  never  prays,   a  longer 


*  The  first  name  is  that  of  the  indiyidual,  as  the  Christian 
name  with  us^  the  second  is  that  of  the  father ;  in  the  Somali 
country,  as  in  India,  they  are  not  connected  by  tlie  Arab  **  bin** 
' —  son  of. 

B  4 
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prayer ;  he  is  an  excellent  mimic,  and  delights  his 
auditors  by  imitations  and  descriptions  of  Indian 
ceremony,  Egyptian  dancing,  Arab  vehemence, 
Persian  abuse,  European  vivacity,  and  Turkish 
insolence.  With  prodigious  inventiveness,  and  a 
habit  of  perpetual  intrigue,  acquired  in  his  tra- 
vels, he  might  be  called  a  ''knowing"  man,  but 
for  the  truly  Somali  weakness  of  showing  in  his 
countenance  all  that  passes  through  his  mind. 
This  people  can  hide  nothing :  the  blank  eye,  the 
Contracting  brow,  the  opening  nostril  and  the 
tremulous  lip,  betray,  despite  themselves,  their 
innermost  thoughts. 

The  second  servant,  whom  I  bring  before  you  is 
Guled,  another  policeman  at  Aden.  He  is  a  youth 
of  good  family,  belonging  to  the  Ismail  Arrah,  the 
royal  clan  of  the  great  Habr  Gerhajis  tribe.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  property,  and  his  brethren 
near  Berberah,  ate  wealthy  Bedouins  :  yet  he  ran 
away  from  his  native  country  when  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  became  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  a  butter  merchant  at  Mocha.  Thence  he  went 
to  Aden,  where  he  began  with  private  service,  and 
ended  his  career  in  the  police.  He  is  one  of  those 
long,  live  skeletons,  common  amongst  the  Somal : 
his  shoulders  are  parallel  with  his  ears,  his  ribs 
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lure  straight  as  a  mummy's,  his  face  has  not  an 
ounce  of  flesh  upon  it»  and  his  features  suggest  the 
idea  of  some  lank  bird  :  we  call  him  Long  Guled, 
to  which  he  replies  with  the  Yemen  saying 
"  Length  is  Honor,  even  in  Wood."  He  is  brave 
enough,  because  he  rushes  into  danger  without 
reflection ;  his  great  defects  are  weakness  of  body 
and  nervousness  of  temperament,  leading  in  times 
of  peril  to  the  trembling  of  hands,  the  dropping  of 
caps,  and  the  mismanagement  of  bullets  :  besides 
which,  he  cannot  bear  hunger,  thirst,  or  cold. 

The  third  is  one  Abdy  Abokr,  also  of  the  Habr 
Gerhajis,  a  personage  whom,  from  his  smattering  of 
learning  and  his  prodigiouB  rascality,  we  call  the 
Mulla  "  End  of  Time."  *  He  is  a  man  about  forty, 
very  oldJooking  for  his  age,  with  small,  deep-set 
cunning  eyes,  placed  close  together,  a  hook  nose,  a 
thin  beard,  a  bulging  brow,  scattered  teeth  f ,  and 
a  short  scant  figure,  remarkable  only  for  length  of 
back.  His  gait  is  stealthy,  like  a  cat's,  and  he  has 
a  villanous  grin.     This  worthy  never  prays,  and 

*  Abdj  18  an  abbreviation  of  Abdullah  ;  Abokr,  a  corraption 
of  Ababekr.  The  **  End  of  Time  "  alludes  to  the  prophesied 
corraption  of  the  Moslem  priesthood  in  the  last  epoch  of  the 
world. 

t  This  peculiarity  is  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Somal ;  it  is 
considered  by  them  a  sign  of  warm  temperament 
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can  neither  read  nor  write ;  but  he  knows  a  chapter 
or  two  of  the  Koran,  recites  audibly  a  long  Ratib 
or  task,  morning  and  evening  •,  whence,  together 
with  his  store  of  hashed  Hadis  (tradition),  he  de- 
rives the  title  of  Widad  or  hedge-priest.  His 
tongue,  primed  with  the  satirical  sayings  of  Abn 
Zayd  el  Helali,  and  Humayd  ibn  Mansur  f ,  is  the 
terror  of  men  upon  whom  repartee  imposes.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  shipowner  in  his  day ;  but, 
cursed  with  Abdy  and  another  son,  the  old  man 
has  lost  all  his  property,  his  children  have  deserted 
him,  and  he  now  depends  entirely  upon  the  charity 
of  the  Zayla  chief.  The  "End  of  Time"  has 
squandered  considerable  sums  in  travelling  far  and 
wide  from  Harar  to  Cutch,  he  has  managed  every- 
where to  perpetrate  some  peculiar  villany.  He  is 
a  pleasant  companion,  and  piques  himself  upon  that 
power  of  quotation  which  in  the  East  makes  a 
polite  man.     If  we  be  disposed  to  hurry,  he  in- 


*  The  MoBlem  ^bould  first  recite  the  Fi^rss  prayers,  or  those 
ordered  in  the  Koran  ;  secondly,  the  Sunnat  or  practice  of  the 
Prophet ;  and  thirdly  the  Nafilah  or  Supererogatory.  The  Ratib 
or  self-imposed  task  is  the  last  of  all ;  our  MuUa  placed  it  first, 
beQause  he  could  chaunt  it  upon  his  mule  within  hearing  of 
the  people. 

f  Two  modern  poets  and  wits  well  known  in  Yemen. 
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sinuates  that  **  Patience  is  of  Heaven,  Haste  of 
Hell."    When  roughly  addressed,  he  remarks,— 

**  lliere  are  cures  for  the  harts  of  lead  and  steel, 
Bat  the  wounds  of  the  tongue  -*  they  never  heal  1  ^' 

K  a  grain  of  rice  adhere  to  our  beards,  he  says, 
smilingly,  '^  the  gazelle  is  in  the  garden ; "  to  which 
we  reply  **  we  will  hunt  her  with  the  five/'*  De- 
spite these  merits,  I  hesitated  to  engage  him,  till 
assured  by  the  governor  of  Zayla  that  he  was  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a^  son,  and,  moreover,  that  he  would 

* 

bear  with  him  one  of  those  state  secrets  to  an  in- 
fluential chief  which  in  this  country  are  never 
committed  to  paper.  I  found  him  an  admirable 
buffoon,  skilful  in  filling  pipes  and  smoking  them ; 
au  restBj  an  individual  of  ^^  many  words  and  little 
work,"  infinite  intrigue,  cowardice,  cupidity,  and 
endowed  with  a  truly  evil  tongue. 

The  morning  sun  rose  hot  upon  us,  showing 
Mayjnm  and  Zubah,  the  giant  staples  of  the  ^^  Gate 
under  the  Pleiades."!     Shortly  afterwards,   we 

*  That  is  to  say,  **  we  will  remoTO  it  with  the  five  fingers.'' 
These  are  euphuisms  to  avoid  speaking  broadly  and  openly  of 
that  venerable  feature,  the  beard. 

\  Bab  el  Mandeb  is  called  as  above  by  Huroayd  from  its  as- 
tronomical position.    Jebel  Majryum  is  in  Africa,  Jebel  Zubah 
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came  in  sight  of  the  Barr  el  Ajam  (barbarian  land), 
as  the  Somal  call  their  country  *|  a  low  glaring  flat 
of  yellow  sandy  desert  and  heat-reeking,  tenanted 
by  the  Eesa,  and  a  meet  habitat  for  savages.  Such 
to  US|  at  least,  appeared  the  land  of  Adel.  f  At 
midday  we  descried  the  Ras  el  Bir,  —  Headland  of 
the  Well,  —  the  promontory  which  terminates  the 
bold  Tajurrah  range,  under  which  lie  the  sleeping 
waters  of  the  Maiden's  Sea.J    During  the  day  we 

or  MuaTjiDy  celebrated  as  the  last  resting-place  of  a  great 
Mni,  Shajkh  Said,  is  in  Arabia. 

•  *  Ajam  properly  means  all  nations  not  Arab.  In.  Egjpt  and 
Central  Asia  it  is  now  confined  to  Persians.  On  tlie  west  of 
the  Red  Sea,  it  is  inTariably  used  to  denote  the  Somali  country : 
theuce  Bruce  draws  the  Greek  and  Latin  name  of  the  coast, 
Azamia,  and  De  Sacy  derives  the  word  ^*  Ajan/*  which  in  our 
maps  is  applied  to  the  inner  regions  of  the  Eastern  Horn.  So 
in  Africa,  El  Sham,  which  properly  means  Damascus  and  Syria, 
is  applied  to  £1  Hejaz. 

f  Adel,  according  to  M.  Krapf,  derived  its  name  from  the  Ad 
Ali,  a  tribe  of  the  Afar  or  Danakil  nation,  erroneously  used  by 
Arab  synecdoche  for  the  whole  race.  Mr.  Johnston  (Travels 
in  Southern  Abyssinia,  ch.  1.)  more  correctly  derives  it  from 
Adule,  a  city  which,  as  proved  by  the  monument  which  bears 
its  name,  existed  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.o.  247 — 
222),  had  its  own  dynasty,  and  boasted  of  a  conqueror  who  over^ 
came  the  Troglodytes,  Sabasans,  Homerites,  &c.,  and  pushed 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Egjrpt  Mr.  Johnston, 
however,  incorrectly  translates  Barr  el  Ajam ''  land  of  fire,"  and 
seems  to  confound  Avalites  and  Adulis. 

X  Bahr  el  Banatin,  the  Bay  of  Tajurrah. 
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rigged  out  an  awning,  and  sat  in  the  shade  smoking 
and  chatting  merrilyi  for  the  weather  was  not 
much  hotter  than  on  English  summer  seas.  Some 
of  the  crew  tried  praying ;  but  prostrations  are  not 
easily  made  on  board  ship,  and  El  Islam,  as  Umar 
shrewdly  suspected,  was  not  made  for  a  seafaring 
race.  At  length  the  big  red  sun  sank  slowly 
behind  the  curtain  of  sky-blue  rock,  where  lies 
the  not  yet  "  combusted  "  village  of  Tajurrah.* 
We  lay  down  to  rest  with  the  light  of  day,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  closing  our  eyes  upon  a  fair 
though  captious  breeze. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  October,  we  entered 
the  Zayla  Greek,  which  gives  so  much  trouble  to 
native  craft.  We  passed,  on  the  right,  the  low 
island  of  Masha,  belonging  to  the  ^^  City  of  th^ 
Slave  Merchant,"  —  Tajurrah,  —  and  on  the  left 
two  similar  patches  of  seagirt  sand,  called  Aybat 
and  Saad  el  Din.     These  places  supply  Zayla,  in 

*  A  certain  German  miBsionary,  well  known  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  exasperated  by  the  seizure  of  a  few  dollars  and  a 
claim  to  the  droU  daubaine^  advised  the  authorities  of  Aden  to 
threaten  the  '^  combustion  **  of  Tajurrah.  The  measure  would 
have  been  equally  unjust  and  unwise.  A  traveller,  even  a  lay- 
man, is  bound  to  put  up  peaceably  with  such  trifles ;  and  to 
threaten  *^  combustion "  without  being  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  threat  is  the  readiest  way  to  secure  contempt 
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the  Kharif  or  hot  season  *,  with  thousands  of  gulls' 
eggSi  —  a  great  luxury.  At  noon  we  sighted  our 
destination.  Zayla  is  the  normal  African  port, 
— a  strip  of  sulphur-yellow  sand,  with  a  deep 
blue  dome  above,  and  a  foreground  of  the  dark-* 
est  indigo.  The  buildings,  raised  by  refraction, 
rose  high,  and  apparently  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep.  Ailter  hearing  the  worst  accounts  of  it,  I 
was  pleasantly  disappointed  by  the  spectacle  of 
white^washed  houses  and  minarets,  peering  above 
a  long  low  line  of  brown  wall,  flanked  with  round 
towers. 

As  we  slowly  threaded  the  intricate  coral  reefs  of 
the  port,  a  bark  came  scudding  up  to  us;  it  tacked, 
and  the  crew  proceeded  to  give  news  in  roaring 
tones.  Friendship  between  the  Amir  of  Harar  and 
the  governor  of  Zayla  had  been  broken  ;  the  road 
through  the  Eesa  Somal  had  been  closed  by  the 
murder  of  Masud,  a  favourite  slave  and  adopted 
son  of  Sharmarkay ;  all  strangers  had  been  expelled 
the  city  for  some  misconduct  by  the  Harar  chief ; 
moreover,  small-pox  was  raging  there  with  such 
violence  that  the  Galla  peasantry  would   allow 

*  The  Kharif  in  most  parts  of  the  Oriental  world  corre- 
sponds with  our  autumn.  In  Eastern  Africa  it  invariably  signi- 
fies the  hot  season  preceding  the  monsoon  rains. 
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neither  ingress  nor  egress.*  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  for  some  time,  dear  L.,  upon  the 
fimount  of  responsibility  incurred  by  using  the 
phrase  ^'I  will;"  and  the  only  consolation  that 

suggested  itself  was  the  stale  assurance  that 

.1 

**  Things  at  the  worst  most  surely  mend.*' 

No  craft  larger  than  a  canoe  can  ride  near  Zaylai 
After  bumping  once  or  twice  against  the  coral 
reefs,  it  was  considered  advisable  for  our  good  ship, 
the  Sahalat,  to  cast  anchor.  My  companions  caused 
me  to  dress,  put  me  with  my  pipe  and  other  neces- 
saries into  a  cock-boat,  and,  wading  through  the 

*  The  circumstances  of  Masad^s  murder  were  truly  African. 
The  slave  caravans  from  Abyssinia  to  Tigurrah  were  usually 
escorted  by  the  Rer  Gulenii  a  clan  of  the  great  Eesa  tribe,  and 
they  monopolised  the  profits  of  the  road.  Summoned  to  share 
their  gains  with  their  kinsmen  generally,  they  refused  upon 
which  the  other  clans  rose  about  August,  1854,  and  cut  off  the 
road.  A  large  caravan  was  travelling  down  in  two  bodies,  each 
of  nearly  800  slaves ;  the  Eesa  attacked  the  first  division, 
carried  off  the  wives  and  female  slaves,  whom  they  sold  for  ten 
dollars  a  head,  and  savagely  mutilated  upwards  of  100  wretched 
boys.  This  event  caused  the  Tigurrah  line  to  be  permanently 
closed.  The  Rer  Guleni  in  wrath,  at  once  murdered  Masud,  a 
peaceful  traveller,  because  Inna  Handun,  his  Abban  or  pro- 
tector, was  of  the  party  who  had  attacked  their  prot^^ :  they 
came  upon  him  suddenly  as  he  was  purchasing  some  article,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  back,  before  he  could  defend  himself. 
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water,  shoved  it  to  shore.  Lastly,  at  Bab  el  Sahil,  the 
Seaward  or  Northern  Gate,  they  proceeded  to  array 
themselves  in  the  bravery  of  dean  Tobes  and  long 
daggers  strapped  round  the  waist ;  each  man  also 
slung  his  targe  to  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  right 
hand  grasped  lance  and  javelin.  At  the  gate  we 
were  received  by  a  tall  black  spearman  with  a  "  Ho 
there  I  to  the  governor ; ''  and  a  crowd  of  idlers 
gathered  to  inspect  the  strangers.  Marshalled  by 
the  warder,  we  traversed  the  dusty  roads  —  streets 
they  could  not  be  called  —  of  the  old  Arab  town, 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  gaping  mob,  and  finally 
entering  a  mat  door,  found  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  governor. 

I  had  met  Sharmarkay  at  Aden,  where  he  re« 
ceived  from  the  authorities  strong  injunctions 
concerning  my  personal  safety:  the  character  of 
a  Moslem  merchant,  however,  requiring  us  to 
appear  strangers,  an  introduction  by  our  master 
of  ceremonies,  the  Hammal,  followed  my  entrance. 
Sharmarkay  was  living  in  an  apartment  by  no 
means  splendid,  preferring  an  Arish  or  kind  of 
cow-house, — as  the  Anglo-Indian  Nabobs  do  the 
bungalow 

*'  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  walla  of  plaster  and  the  floors  of  •  •  •  *," 
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— to  all  his  substantial  double -storied  houses.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  comfortless ;  a  part  of  the 
reed  walls  was  lined  with  cots  bearhig  mattresses 
and  silk-covered  pillows,  a  cross  between  a  divan 
and  a  couch:  the  only  ornaments  were  a  few 
weapons,  and  a  necklace  of  gaudy  beads  suspended 
near  the  door.  I  was  placed  upon  the  principal 
seat :  on  the  right  were  the  governor  and  the  Ham. 
mal ;  whilst  the  lowest  portion  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  Mohammed  Sharmarkay,  the  son  and 
heir.  The  rest  of  the  company  squatted  upon 
chairs,  or  rather  stools,  of  peculiar  construction. 
Nothing  could  be  duller  than  this  assembUe:  pipes 
and  coffee  are  here  unknown ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  East  to  act  substitute  for  them.* 

The  governor  of  Zayla,  El  Ilajj  Sharmarkay 
bin  Ali  Salih,  is  rather  a  remarkable  man.  He  is 
sixteenth,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  descent 


*  In  ZajU  there  is  not  a  single  coffee-house.  The  settled 
Somal  care  little  for  the  Arab  beverage,  and  the  Bedouins* 
reasons  for  aToiding  it  are  not  bad.  "  If  we  drink  coffee  once," 
say  thejy  *^  we  shall  want  it  again,  and  then  where  are  we  to 
get  it?"  The  Abyssinian  Christians,  probably  to  distinguish 
themseWes  from  Moslems,  object  to  coffee  as  well  as  to  to* 
bacco.  The  Gallas,  on  the  other  hand,  eat  it :  the  powdered 
bean  is  mixed  with  butter,  and  on  forajs  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  billiard-ball  is  preferred  to  a  substantial  meaL 

C 
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from  Ishak  el  Hozrami*,  the  saintly  founder  of 
the  great  Gerhajis  and  Awal  tribes.  His  enemies 
derive  him  from  a  less  illustrious  stock ;  and  the 
fairness  of  his  complexion  favours  the  report  that 
his  grandfather  Salih  was  an  Abyssinian  skve. 
Originally  the  Nacoda  or  captain  of  a  native  craft, 
he  has  raised  himself,  chiefly  by  British  influence, 
to  the  chieftainship  of  his  tribe.f  As  early  as 
May,  1825,  he  received  from  Captain  Bagnold, 
then  our  resident  at  Mocha,  a  testimonial  and  a 
reward,  for  a  severe  sword  wound  in  the  left  arm, 

*  The  following  genealogical  table  was  given  to  me    by 
Mobammed  Sharmarkay :  — 

1.  Ishak  (ibn  Ahmed  ibn  Abdillah). 

2.  Gerhajis  (his  eldest  son). 

3.  Said  (the  eldest  son ;  Daud  being  the  second). 

4.  Arrah,  (also  the  eldest ;  Hi,  t.  e.  Ali,  being  the  second). 

5.  Musa  (the  third  son  :  the  eldest  was  Ismail ;  then,  in  suc<* 

cession,  Ishak,  Misa,  Mikahil,  Gambah,  Dandan,  &c.) 

6.  Ibrahim. 

7.  Fikih  (i.  e.  Fakih.)  12.  Ali. 

8.  Adan  (t.^.  Adam.)  13.  Awaz. 

9.  Mohammed.  14.  Salih. 

10.  Hamid.  15.  Ali. 

11.  Jibril  (ti.  tf.  Jibrail).  16.  Sbarmarkay. 

The  last  is  a  peculiarly  Somali  name,  meaning  <*  one  who  sees 
no  harm  "  —  Shar-ma-arkay. 

.  t  Not  the  hereditary  chieftainship  of  the  Habr  Gerhtyis, 
which  belongs  to  a  particular  clan. 
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received  whilst  defending  the  lives  of  English 
seamen.*  He  afterwards  went  to  Bombay,  where 
he  was  treated  with  consideration ;  and  about  fifteen 
years  ago  he  succeeded  the  Sayyid  Mohammed  el 
Barr  as  governor  of  Zayla  and  its  dependencies, 
under  the  Ottoman  Pasha  in  Western  Arabia. 

The  Hajj  Sharmarkay  in  his  youth  was  a  man  of 
valour :  he  could  not  read  or  write ;  but  he  carried 
in  battle  four  spears  f ,  and  his  sword-cut  was  recog- 
nisable. He  is  now  a  man  about  sixty  years  old,  at 
least  six  feet  two  inches  in  stature,  large-limbed,  and 
raw-boned :  his  leanness  is  hidden  by  long  wide  robes. 
He  shaves  his  head  and  upper  lip  Shafei-fashion, 
and  his  beard  is  represented  by  a  ragged  tuft  of 

*  The  following  is  a  copj  of  the  document:  — 

''  This  Testimonial, 
together  with  an  Honorary  Dress,  is  presented  bj  the  British 
Resident  at  Mocha  to  Nagoda  Shurmakej  Ally  Sumauliej,  in 
token  of  esteem  and  regard  for  his  humane  and  gallant  conduct 
at  the  Port  of  Burburra,  on  the  coast  of  Afric9,  April  10.  1826, 
in  saving  the  lives  of  Captain  William  Lingard,  chief  officer  of 
the  Brig  Marj  Anne,  when  that  vessel  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered bj  the  natives.  The  said  Nagoda  is  therefore  strongly 
recommended  to  the  notice  and  good  offices  of  Europeans  in 
general,  but  particularly  so  to  all  English  gentlemen  visiting 
these  seas."    • 

t  Two  spears  being  the  usual  number :  the  difficulty  of  three 
or  four  would  mainly  consist  in  their  management  during 
action. 
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red-stained  hair  on  each  side  of  his  chin.  A  visit 
to  Aden  and  a  doctor  cost  him  one  eye,  and  the 
other  is  now  white  with  age.  His  dress  is  that 
of  an  Arab,  and  he  always  carries  with  him  a  broad- 
bladedy  silver-hilted  sword.  Despite  his  years,  he 
is  a  strong,  active,  and  energetic  man,  ever  looking 
to  the  "main  chance."  With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he 
meditates  nothing  but  the  conquest  of  Harar  and 
Berberah,  which,  making  him  master  of  the  sea- 
board, would  soon  extend  his  power  as  in  days  of 
old  even  to  Abyssinia.*  To  hear  his  projects,  you 
would  fancy  them  the  offspring  of  a  brain  in  the 

*  In  Julj,  1855»  the  Hajj  Sharmarkaj  was  deposed  bj  the 
Turkish  Pasha  of  Hodaydah,  ostensibly  for  failing  to  keep  some 
road  open,  or,  according  to  others,  for  assisting  to  plunder  a 
caravan  belonging  to  the  Dankali  tribe.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  Political  Resident  at  Aden 
saw  the  propriety  of  politely  asking  the  Turkish  authorities  to 
''  be  easy"  upon  the  old  man.  In  consequence  of  this  repre- 
sentation, he  was  afterwards  allowed,  on  paying  a  fine  of  3000 
dollars,  to  retire  to  Aden. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  Hajj  should  have  lost  his  govern- 
ment. He  has  ever  clung  to  the  English  party,  even  in  sore 
temptation.  A  few  years  ago,  the  late  M.  Rochet  (soi-disant 
d'Hericourt),  French  agent  at  Jeddah,  paying  treble  its  value, 
bought  from  Mohammed  Sharmarkay,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Hajj,  a  large  stone  house,  in  order  to  secure  a  footing  at  Zayla. 
The  old  man  broke  off  the  bargain  on  his  return,  knowing  how 
easily  an  Agency  becomes  a  Fort,  and  preferring  a  considerable 
loss  to  the  presence  of  dangerous  friends. 
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prime  of  youth :  in  order  to  carry  them  out  he 
would  even  assist  in  suppressing  the  profitable 
slave-trade.* 

After  half  an  hour's  visit  I  was  led  by  the  Ilajj 
through  the  streets  of  Zayla  f ,  to  one  of  his  sub- 


*  During  mj  residence  at  Zayla  few  slaves  were  imported, 
owing  to  the  main  road  having  been  closed.  In  former  jears 
the  market  was  abundantlj  stocked;  the  numbers  annually 
shipped  to  Mocha,  Hodaydah,  Jeddah,  and  Berberah,  varied 
from  600  to  1000.  The  Hi^  received  as  duty  one  gold  '^Eirsh," 
or  about  three  fourths  of  a  dollar,  per  head. 

f  Zayla,  called  Audal  or  Auzal  by  the  Somal,  is  a  town 
about  the  size  of  Suez,  built  for  3000  or  4000  inhabitants,  and 
containing  a  dozen  large  whitewashed  stone  houses,  and  up- 
wards of  200  Arish  or  thatched  huts,  each  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  wattle  and  matting.  The  situation  is  a  low  and  level 
spit  of  sand,  which  high  tides  make  almost  an  island.  There 
is  no  harbour :  a  vessel  of  250  tons  cannot  approach  within  a 
mile  of  the  landing-place ;  the  open  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the 
terrible  north  wind,  and  when  gales  blow  from  the  west  and 
south,  it  is  almost  unapproachable.  Every  ebb  leaves  a  sandy 
flat,  extending  half  a  mile  seaward  from  the  town ;  the  reefy 
anchorage  is  difficult  of  entrance  after  sunset,  and  the  coralline 
bottom  renders  wading  painful. 

The  shape  of  this  once  celebrated  town  is  a  tolerably  regular 

parallelogram,  of  which  the  long  sides  run  from  east  to  west. 

The  walls,  without  guns  or  embrasures,  are  built,  like  the  houses, 

of  coralline  rubble  and  mud,  in  places  dilapidated.    Tliere  are 

five  gates.   The  Bab  el  Sahil  and  the  Bab  el  Jadd  (a  new  postern) 

open  upon  the  sea  from  the  northern  wall.   At  the  Ashurbara,  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  enceinte,  the  Bedouins  encamp,  and  abovt) 

it  the  governor  holds  his  Durbar.     The  Bab  Abd  el  Kadir 
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stantial  houses  of  coralline  and  mud  plastered  over 
with  glaring  whitewash.   The  ground  floor  is  a  kind 

derives  its  name  from  a  saint  buried  outside  and  eastward  of 
the  citj,  and  the  Bab  el  Saghir  b  pierced  in  the  western  wall. 

The  public  edifices  are  six  mosques,  including  the  Jami,  or 
cathedral,  for  Friday  prajer :  these  buildings  have  queer  little 
crenelles  on  whitewashed  walls^'and  a  kind  of  elevated  summer- 
house  to  represent  the  minaret  Near  one  of  them  are  remains 
of  a  circular  Turkish  Munar,  manifestlj  of  modern  construction. 
There  is  no  Mahkamah  or  Kazi's  court :  that  dignitary  transacts 
business  at  his  own  house,  and  the  Festival  prayers  are  recited 
near  the  Saint's  Tomb  outside  the  eastern  gate.  The  north- 
east angle  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  a  largo  graveyard  with 
the  usual  deleterious  consequences. 

The  climate  of  Zayla  is  cooler  than  that  of  Aden,  and,  the  site 
being  open  all  around,  it  is  not  so  unhealthy.  Much  spare 
room  is  enclosed  by  the  town  walls  :  evaporation  and  Nature's 
scavengers  act  succedanea  for  sewerage. 

Zayla  commands  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Tajurrah,  and  is 
by  position  the  northern  port  of  Aussa  (the  ancient  capital  of 
Adel),  of  Harar,  and  of  southern  Abyssinia :  the  feuds  of  the 
rulers  have,  however,  transferred  the  main  trade  to  Berberah^ 
It  sends  caravans  northwards  to  the  Dankali,  and  south-west- 
wards, through  the  Eesa  and  Gudabirsi  tribes  as  far  as  Efat 
and  Gurague.  It  is  visited  by  Cafilas  from  Abyssinia,  and  the 
different  races  of  Bedouins,  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea- 
board. The  exports  are  valuable  —  slaves,  ivory,  hides,' honey, 
antelope  horns,  clarified  butter,  and  gums  i  the  coast  abounds 
in  sponge,  coral,  and  small  pearls,  which  Arab  divers  collect  in 
the  fair  season.  In  the  harbour  I  found  about  twenty  native 
craft,  large  and  small :  of  these,  ten  belonged  to  the  governor. 
They  trade  with  Berberah,  Arabia,  and  Western  India,  and  are 
navigated  by  ''Bajput"  or  Hindu  pilots. 
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of  warehouse  full  of  bales  and  boxes^  scales  and 
buyers.  A  flight  of  steep  steps  leads  into  a  long 
room  with  shutters  to  exclude  the  light,  floored  with 
tamped  earth,  full  of  "  evening  flyers"  •,  and  desti- 

'  Froyisions  at  Zayla  are  cheap  i  a  familj  of  six  persons  live 
well  for  about  80^  per  annum.  The  general  food  is  mutton  :  a 
large  sheep  costs  one  dollar,  a  small  one  half  the  price ;  camels* 
metXf  beefy  and  in  winter  kid,  abound.  Fish  is  rare,  and  fowls 
are  not  commonly  eaten.  Holcus,  when  dear,  sells  at  forty 
jwunds  per  dollar,  at  seventy  pounds  when  cheap.  It  b  usually 
levigated  with  slab  and  roller,  and  made  into  sour  cakes. 
Some,  however,  prefer  the  Arab  form  '^balilab,**  boiled  and  mixed 
with  ghee.  Wheat  and  rice  are  imported :  the  price  varies  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  thcrRiyal  or  dollar.  Of  the  former  grain 
the  people  make  a  sweet  cake  called  Sabaya,  resembling  the 
Fatirah  of  Egypt:  a  favourite  dish  also  is  "  harisah" — flesh,  rice 
flour,  and  boiled  wheat,  all  finely  pounded  and  mixed  together. 
Blilk  is  not  procurable  during  the  hot  weather ;  af^er  rain  every 
house  is  full  of  it ;  tho  Bedouins  bring  it  in  skins  and  sell  it  for 
a  nominal  sum. 

Besides  a  large  floating  population,  Zayla  contains  about 
1500  souls.  They  are  comparatively  a  fine  race  of  people,  and 
suffer  from  little  but  fever  and  an  occasional  ophthalmia.  Their 
greatest  hardship  is  the  want  of  the  pure  element :  the  Hissi 
or  well^  is  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  all  the 
pits  within  the  walls  supply  brackish  or  bitter  water,  fit  only 
for  external  use.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  vegetables 
are  unknown,  and  why  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  even  a  dog,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  place. 

*  *'  Fid-mer,"  or  the  evening  flyer,  is  the  Somali  name  for  a 
bat.  These  little  animals  are  not  disturbed  in  houses,  because 
they  keep  off*  flies  and  mosquitoes,  the  plagues  of  the  Somali 
country.     Flies  abound  in  the  very  jungles  wherever  cows  have 
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tute  of  furniture.  Parallel  to  it  are  three  smaller 
apartments ;  and  above  is  a  terraced  roof,  where 
they  who  fear  not  the  dew  and  the  land-breeze 
sleep.*  I  found  a  room  duly  prepared  j  the  ground 
was  spread  with  mats,  and  cushions  against  the 
walls  denoted  the  Divan :  for  me  was  placed  a  Eursi 
or  cot,  covered  with  fine  Persian  rugs  and  gaudy 
silk  and  satin  pillows.  The  Hajj  installed  us  with 
ceremony,  and  insisted,  despite  my  remonstrances, 
upon  occupying  the  floor  whilst  I  sat  on  the 
raised  seat.  After  ushering  in  supper,  he  consi- 
derately remarked  that  travelling  is  fatiguing,  and 
left  us  to  sleep. 

The  well-known  sounds  of  El  Islam   returned 
from  memory.     Again  the  melodious  chant  of  the 


been,  and  settle  in  swarms  upon  the  traveller.  Before  the 
monsoon  their  bite  is  painful,  especially  that  of  the  small  green 
species ;  and  there  is  a  red  variety  called  **  Diksi  as,"  whose 
venom,  according  to  the  people,  causes  them  to  vomit*  The 
latter  abounds  in  Gulays  and  the  hill  ranges  of  the  Berberah 
country :  it  is  innocuous  during  the  cold  season.  The  mosquito 
bites  bring  on,  according  to  the  santie  authority,  deadly  fevers  : 
the  superstition  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  mosquitoes 
and  fevers  become  formidable  about  the  same  time. 

*  Such  a  building  at  Zayla  would  cost  at  most  500  dollars. 
At  Aden,  2000  rupees,  or  nearly  double  the  sum,  would  be  paid 
for  a  matted  shed,  which  excludes  neither  sun,  nor  wind,  nor 
rain. 
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Muezzin, — no  evening  bell  can  compare  with  it  for 
solemnity  and  beauty, — and  in  the  neighbouring 
mosque,  the  loudly  intoned  Amin  and  Allaho 
Akbar, — far  superior  to  any  organ, — rang  in  my 
ear.  The  evening  gun  of  camp  was  represented 
by  the  Nakkarah,  or  kettle-drum,  sounded  about 
I9even  p.m.  at  the  southern  gate ;  and  at  ten  a  second 
drumming  warned  the  paterfamilias  that  it  was  time 
for  home,  and  thieves,  and  lovers^ — that  it  was  the 
hour  for  bastinado.  Nightfall  was  ushered  in  by 
the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  marriage  festival, — 
here  no  permission  is  required  for  ^^  native  music 
in  the  lines," — and  muffled  figures  flitted  myste- 
riously  through  the  dark  alleys. 

•  ••••• 

4 

After  a  peep  through  the  open  window,  I  fell 
asleep,  feeling  once  more  at  home. 
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CHAP.  II. 

LIFE  IN  ZATLA. 

I  WILL  not  weary  you,  dear  L.,  with  descriptiona 
of  twenty-six  quiet,  similar,  uninteresting  days, 
— days  of  sleep,   and  pipes,  and  coffee,— spent 

» 

Qt  Zayla,  whilst  a  route  was  traced  out,  guides 
^ere  propitiated,  camels  were  bought,  mules  sent 
for,  and  all  the  wearisome  preliminaries  of  African 
travel  were  gone  through.  But  a  joumie  in  the 
Somali  country  may  be  a  novelty  to  you:  its 
events  shall  be  succinctly  depicted. 
.  With  earliest  dawn  we  arise,  thankful  to  escape 
from  mosquitoes  and  close  air.  We  repair  to  the 
terrace  where  devotions  are  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed, and  busy  ourselves  in  watching  our  neigh- 
bours. Two  in  particular  engage  my  attention; 
sisters  by  different  mothers.  The  daughter  of  an 
Indian  woman  is  a  young  person  of  fast  pro- 
pensities,— her  chocolate-coloured  skin,  long  hair, 
and  parrot-like  profile*  are  much  admired  by  the 

*  This  style  of  profile  -^  highly  oval,  with  the  chin  and  hrow 
receding  —  is  very  conspicuous  in  Eastern  Africa,  where  the 
facCy  slightly  prognathous,  projects  below  the  nose. 
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Heganto  of  Zayla;  and  she  coquettes  by  combings 
dancing,  singing,  and  slapping  the  slave-girls, 
whenever  an  adorer  may  be  looking.  We  sober* 
minded  men,  seeing  her,  quote  the  well-known 
lines — 

*'  Without  jnBtice  a  king  is  a  cloud  without  rain  ; 
Without  goodness  a  sage  is  a  field  without  fruit ; 
Without  manners  a  youth  is  a  bridleless  horse ; 
Without  lore  an  old  man  is  a  waterless  wadj ; 
Without  modesty  woman  is  bread  without  salt** 

The  other  is  a  matron  of  Abyssinian  descent^  as 
her  skin,  scarcely  darker  than  a  gipsy's,  her  long 
and  bright  blue  fillet,  and  her  gaudily  fringed 
dress,  denote.  She  tattoos  her  face  * :  a  livid  line 
extends  from  her  front  hair  to  the  tip  of  her  nose; 
between  her  eyebrows  is  an  ornament  resembling 
a  Jleur-de-lisj  and  various  beauty-spots  adorn  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  and  the  flats  of  her  counte- 
nance. She  passes  her  day  superintending  the 
slave-girls,  and  weaving  matsf ,  the  worsted  work 

*  Grall*nuts  form  the  base  of  the  tattooing  dye.  It  is  worked 
in  with  a  needle,  when  it  becomes  permanent :  applied  with  a 
pen,  it  requires  to  be  renewed  about  once  a  fortnight. 

f  Mats  are  the  staple  manufacture  in  Eastern,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Western,  Africa.  The  material  is  sometimes  Daum  or 
other  palm  :  there  are,  however,  many  plants  in  more  common 
use  ;  they  are  made  of  every  variety  in  shape  and  colour,  and 
are  dyed  red,  black,  and  yellow, —  madder  from  Tajurrah  and 
alum  bdng  the  matter  principally  used. 
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of  this  part  of  the  world.  We  soon  mdde  ac- 
quaintance,  as  far  as  an  exchange  of  salams.  I  re- 
gret, however,  to  say  that  there  was  some  scandal 
about  my  charming  neighbour ;  and  that  more  than 
once  she  was  detected  making  signals  to  distant 
persons  with  her  hands.* 

At  6  A.M.  we  descend  to  breakfast,  which  usually 
consists  of  sour  grain  cakes  and  roast  mutton — 
at  this  hour  a  fine  trial  of  health  and  cleanly 
living.  A  napkin  is  passed  under  my  chin,  as  if 
I  were  a  small  child,  and  a  sound  scolding  is  admi- 
nistered when  appetite  appears  deficient.  Visitors 
are  always  asked  to  join  us :  we  squat  on  the  un- 
carpeted  floor,  round  a  circular  stool,  eat  hard,  and 
never  stop  to  drink.  The  appetite  of  Africa  asto- 
nishes us ;  we  dispose  of  six  ounces  here  for  every 
one  in  Arabia,  — probably  the  efi^ect  of  sweet  water, 
after  the  briny  produce  of  the  "  Eye  of  Yemen."  We 
conclude  this  early  breakfast  with  coffee  and  pipes, 
and  generally  return,  after  it,  to  the  work  of  sleep. 

Then,  provided  with  some  sanctified  Arabic  book, 
I  prepare  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  They  come 
in  by  dozens,  — no  man  having  apparently  any  busi- 
ness to  occupy  him, — doff  their  slippers  at  the  door, 

*   When  woman  addresses  woman  she  always  uses    her 
voice. 
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toter  wrapped  up  in  their  Tobes  or  togas*,  and 
deposit  their  spears,  point-upwards,  in  the  corner ; 
those  who  have  swords^ — the  mark  of  respectability 
in  Eastern  Africa — place  them  at  their  feet.  They 
shake  the  full  hand  (I  was  reproved  for  offering 
the  fingers  only) ;  and  when  politely  disposed,  the 
inferior  wraps  his  fist  in  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
They  have  nothing  corresponding  ^th  the  Euro- 
pean idea  of  manners  :  they  degrade  all  ceremony 

*  The  Tobe,  or  Abyssinian  **  Quarrj,'*  is  the  general  garr 
ment  of  Africa  from  Zajla  to  Bomou.  In  the  Somali  country 
it  is  a  cotton  sheet  eight  cubits  long,  and  two  breadths  sewn 
together.  An  article  of  various  uses,  like  the  Highland  plaid, 
it  is  worn  in  many  ways ;  sometimes  the  right  arm  is  bared ;  in 
cold  weather  the  whole  person  b  muffled  up,  and  in  summer  it 
is  allowed  to  full  below  the  Waist.  Generally  it  is  passed 
behind  the  back,  rests  upon  the  left  shoulder,  is  carried  for- 
ward over  the  breast,  surrounds  the  body,  and  ends  hanging  on 
the  left  shoulder,  where  it  displays  a  gaudy  silk  fringe  of  red 
and  yellow.  This  is  the  man's  Tobe.  The  woman's  dress  is 
of  similar  material,  but  differently  worn :  the  edges  are  knotted 
generally  over  the  rights  sometimes  over  the  left  shoulder ;  it  is 
girdled  round  the  waist,  below  which  hangs  a  lappet,  which  in 
cold  weather  can  be  brought  like  a  hood  over  the  head.  Though 
highly  becoming,  and  picturesque  as  the  Roman  toga,  the  Somali 
Tobe  is  by  no  means  the  most  decorous  of  dresses :  women  in 
the  towns  often  prefer  the  Arab  costume, — a  short-sleeve^  robe 
extending  to  the  knee,  and  a  Futah  or  loin-cloth  underneath. 

As  regards  the  word  Tobe,  it  signifies,  in  Arabic,  a  garment 
generally:  the  Somal  call  it  '*Maro,''  and  the  half  Tobe  a 
"Shukkah." 
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by  the  epithet  Shughl  el  banat,  or  "  girls'  work," 
and  pique  themselves  upon  downrightness  of  man- 
ner,-a  favourite  mask,  by  the  by,  for  savage 
cunning  to  assume.  But  they  are  equally  free 
from  affectation,  shyness,  and  vulgarity ;  and,  after 
all,  no  manners  are  preferable  to  bad  manners. 

Sometimes  we  are  visited  at  this  hour  by 
Mohammed  Sharmarkay,  eldest  son  of  the  old 
governor.  He  is  in  age  about  thirty,  a  fine  tall 
figure,  slender  but  well  knit,  beardless  and  of  light 
complexion,  with  large  eyes,  and  a  length  of  neck 
which  a  lady  might  covet.  His  only  detracting 
feature  is  a  slight  projection  of  the  oral  region,  that 
unmistakable  proof  of  African  blood.  His  move- 
ments have  the  grace  of  strength  and  suppleness : 
he  is  a  good  jumper,  runs  well,  throws  the  spear 
^^Jj,  »d  U  a  tolerable  Ihot.  Having  re 
ceived  a  liberal  education  at  Mocha,  he  is  held  a 
learned  man  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Like  his 
father  he  despises  presents,  looking  higher ;  with 
some  trouble  I  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  common 
map  of  Asia,  and  a  revolver.  His  chief  interest 
was  concentrated  in  books :  he  borrowed  my  Abu 
Kasim  to  copy  •,  and  was  never  tired  of  talking 

*  Abu  Kasim  of  Gaza,  a  well  known  commentator  upon  Abu 
Shujaa  of  Isfahan,  who  wrote  a  toxt-book  of  the  Shafei  school. 
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about  the  religiouB  sciences:  he  had  weakened 
his  eyes  by  hard  reading,  and  a  couple  of  blisters 
were  sufficient  to  win  his  gratitude.  Mohammed 
is  now  the  eldest  son*  ;  he  appears  determined  to 
keep  up  the  family  name,  having  already  married 
ten  wives:  the  issuei  however,  two  infant  sons, 
were  murdered  by  the  Eesa  Bedouins.  Whenever 
he  meets  his  father  in  the  morning,  he  kisses  his 
hand,  and  receives  a  salute  upon  the  forehead. 
He  aspires  to  the  government  of  Zayla,  and  looks 
forward  more  reasonably  than  the  Hajj  to  the  day 
when  the  possession  of  Berberah  will  pour  gold 
into  his  coffers.  He  shows  none  of  his  father's 
'^softness:"  he  advocates  the  bastinado,  and,  to 
keep  his  people  at  a  distance,  he  has  married  an 
Arab  wife,  who  allows  no  adult  to  enter  the  doors. 
The  Somal,  Spaniard-like,  remark,  ^'He  is  one  of 
ourselves,  though  a  little  richer ; "  but  when  times 
change  and  luck  returns,  they  are  not  unlikely  to 
find  themselves  mistaken. 

Amongst  other  visitors,  we  have  the  Amir  el 
Bahr,  or  Port  Captain,  and  the  Nakib  el  Askar 

*  The  Hf^j  had  seven  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Ali  and  Mahmud,  the  latter  a  fine  young  man,  fell  victimB  to 
small  pox :  Mohammed  is  now  the  eldest,  and  the  youngest  is  a 
child  called  Ahmed,  left  for  education  at  Mocha.  The  Htiji 
has  also  two  daughters,  married  to  Bedouin  SomaL 
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(Commandanf  de  place\  Mohammed  Umar  el  Ha-r 
mumi.  This  is  one  of  those  Hazramaut  adventurers 
so  common  in  all  the  countries  bordering  upon 
Arabia :  they  are  the  Swiss  of  the  East,  a  people 
equally  brave  and  hardy,  frugal  and  faithful,  as 
long  as  pay  is  regular.  Feared  by  the  soft  Indians 
and  Africans  for  their  hardness  and  determination, 
the  common  proverb  concerning  them  is,  "  If  you 
meet  a  viper  and  a  Hazrami,  spare  the  viper.'^ 
Natives  of  a  poor  and  rugged  region,  they  wander 
far  and  wide,  preferring  every  country  to  their 
own;  and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  sun  rises 
not  upon  a  land  that  does  not  contain  a  man  from 
Hazramaut.*  This  commander  of  an  army  of 
forty  men  f  often  read  out  to  us  from  the  Eitab  el 


~  *  It  b  related  that  a  Hazrami,  fljing  from  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, reached  a  town  upon  the  confines  of  China.  He  was 
about  to  take  refuge  in  a  mosque,  but  entering,  he  stumbled 
over  the  threshold.  "Ya  Amud  el  Din"— "O  Pillar  of  the 
Faith  ! "  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  darkness,  calling  upon  the 
patron  saint  of  Hazramaut  to  save  a  Moslem  from  falling- 
'<  May  the  Pillar  of  the  Faith  break  thy  head,*  exclaimed  the 
unpatriotic  traveller,  at  once  rising  to  resume  his  vain  peregri- 
nations. 

f  Mercenaries  from  Mocha,  Hazramaut,  and  Bir  Hamid  near 
Aden :  they  are  armed  with  matchlock,  sword,  and  dagger ;  and 
each  receives  from  the  governor  a  monthly  stipend  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half. 
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Anwar  (the  Book  of  Lights)  the  tale  of  Abu  Jahl, 
that  Judas  of  El  Islam  made  ridiculous.  Some- 
times comes  the  Sayyid  Mohammed  el  Barr,  a 
stout  personage^  formerly  governor  of  Zayla,  and 
still  highly  respected  by  the  people  on  acount  of 
his  pure  pedigree.  With  him  is  the  Fakih  Adan, 
a  savan  of  ignoble  origin.  •     When  they  appear 

*  The  8j8tem  of  caste,  which  prevails  in  El  Temen,  though 
not  in  the  northern  parts  of  Arabia,  is  general  throughout  the 
Somali  country.  The  principal  families  of  outcasts  are  the 
following. 

The  Tebir  correspond  with  the  Dushan  of  Southern  Arabia : 
the  males  are  usually  jesters  to  the  chiefs,  and  both  sexes  take 
certain  parts  at  festivals,  marriages,  and  circumcisions.  The 
number  is  said  to  bo  small,  amounting  to  about  100  families  in 
the  northern  Somali  country. 

The  Tomal  or  Handad,  the  blacksmiths,  originally  of  Aydur 
race,  have  become  vile  by  intermarriage  with  serviles.  They 
must  now  wed  maidens  of  their  own  class,  and  live  apart  from 
the  community :  their  magical  practices  are  feared  by  the  people, 
—  the  connection  of  wits  and  witchcraft  is  obvious, — and  all 
private  quarrels  are  traced  to  them.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  blacksmith  has  ever  been  looked  upon  with  awe  by  barba- 
rians on  the  same  principle  that  made  Vulcan  a  deity.  In 
Abyssinia  all  artisans  are  Budah,  sorcerers,  especially  the 
blacksmith,  and  he  is  a  social  outcast  as  among  the  Somal ; 
even  in  El  Hejaz,  a  land,  unlike  Yemen,  opposed  to  distinctions 
amongst  Moslems,  the  Khalawiyah,  who  work  in  metal,  are  con- 
sidered vile.  Throughout  the  rest  of  El  Islam  the  blacksmith 
is  respected  as  treading  in  the  path  of  David,  the  father  of  the 
craft 

The  word  "Tomal,"  opposed  to  Somal,  is  indigenous.   "Han- 
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the  conversation  becomes  intensely  intellectual  : 
sometimes  we  dispute  religioni  sometimes  politicSi 
at  others  history  and  other  humanities.  Yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  talk  history  with  a  people  who  con- 


dad  "  is  palpablj  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  **  Haddadi"  iron- 
worker. 

Tlie  Midgan>  ''one-hand/'  corresponds  with  the  Khadim  of 
Yemen  :  he  is  called  Rami  or  *' archer"  bj  the  Arabs.  There 
are  three  distinct  tribes  of  this  people,  who  are  numerous  in  the 
Somali  country :  the  best  genealogists  cannot  trace  their  origin, 
though  some  are  sillj  enough  to  derive  them,  like  the  Akhdam, 
from  Shimr.  All,  however,  agree  in  expelling  the  Midgan 
from  the  gentle  blood  of  Somali  land,  and  his  position  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Freedman  amongst  the  Romans.  These 
people  take  service  under  the  different  chiefs,  who  sometimes 
entertain  great  numbers  to  aid  in  forajs  and  frajs ;  thej  do  not, 
however,  confine  themselves  to  one  craft.  Many  Midgans 
employ  themselves  in  hunting  and  agriculture.  Instead  of 
spear  and  shield,  they  carry  bows  and  a  quiver  full  of  diminutive 
arrows,  barbed  and  poisoned  with  the  Waba, — a  weapon  used 
from  Faizoghli  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Like  the  Yeddah 
of  Ceylon,  the  Midgan  is  a  poor  shot,  and  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  draw  his  stiff  bow.  He  is  accused  of  maliciousness ; 
and  the  twanging  of  his  string  will  put  to  flight  a  whole  village. 
The  poison  is  greatly  feared :  it  causes,  say  the  people,  the  hair 
and  nails  to  drop  off,  and  kills  a  man  in  half  an  hour.  The  only 
treatment  known  is  instant  excision  of  the  part;  and  this  is  done 
the  more  frequently,  because  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa, 
such  stigtnates  are  deemed  ornamental. 

In  appearance  the  Midgan  is  dark  and  somewhat  stunted ;  he 
is  known  to  the  people  by  peculiarities  of  countenance  and 
accent. 
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found  Miriam  and  Mary,  or  politics  to  those  whose 
only  idea  of  a  king  is  a  robber  on  a  large  scale,  or 
religion  to  men  who  measure  excellence  by  for- 
bidden meats,  or  geography  to  those  who  represent 
the  earth  in  this  guise.     Yet,  though  few  of  our 
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ideas  are  in  common,  there  are  many  words ;  the 
verbosity  of  these  anti-Laconic  oriental  dialects* 
renders  at  least  half  the  subject  intelligible  to 
the  most  opposite  thinkers.     When  the  society  is 

*  The  reason  whj  Europeans  fail  to  explain  their  thoughts  to 
Orientals  generally  is  that  thej  transfer  the  Laconism  of  Western 
to  Eastern  tongues.  We  for  instance  saj^  ''Fetch  the  book  I  gave 
jou  last  night"  This  in  Hindostani,  to  choose  a  well-known 
tongue,  must  be  smothered  with  words  thus:  '*What  book 
was  bj  me  given  to  jou  jesterdaj  bj  night,  that  book  bringing 
to  me,  come  I " 
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wholly  Somali  I  write  Arabic,  copy  some  useful 
book|  or  extract  from  it,  as  Bentley  advised,  what 
is  fit  to  quote.  When  Arabs  are  present,  I  usually 
read  out  a  tale  from  ^^The  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  that  wonderful  work,  so  often  translated, 
so  much  turned  over,  and  so  little  understood  at 
home.  The  most  familiar  of  books  in  England, 
next  to  the  Bible,  it  is  one  of  the  least  known,  the 
reason  being  that  about  one  fifth  is  utterly  unfit 
for  translation ;  and  the  most  sanguine  orientalist 
would  not  dare  to  render  literally  more  than 
three  quarters  of  the  remainder.  Consequently, 
the  reader  loses  the  contrast,  —  the  very  essence  of 
the  book,  —  between  its  brilliancy  and  dulness,  its 
moral  putrefaction,  and  such  pearls  as 

''Cast  the  seed  of  good  works  on  the  least  fit  soil. 
Good  is  never  wasted,  however  it  maj  be  laid  out." 

And  ih  a  page  or  two  after  such  divine  sentiment, 
the  ladies  of  Bagdad  sit  in  the  porter's  lap,  and 
indulge  in  a  facetiousness  which  would  have  killed 
Pietro  Aretino  before  his  time. 

Often  I  am  visited  by  the  Topchi-Bashi,  or 
master  of  the  ordnance,  —  half  a  dozen  honey- 
combed guns, — a  wild  fellow,  Bashi  Buzuk  in  the 
Ilejaz   and   commandant    of   artillery    at   Zayla. 
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He  shaves  my  head  on  Fridays,  and  on  other  days 

tells  me  wild  stories  about  his  service  in  the  Holy 

Land ;  how  Kurdi  Usman  slew  his  son-in-law,  Ibn 

Rumi,   and  how    Turkcheh  Bilmez   would    have 

murdered  Mohammed  Ali  in  his  bed.*     Sometimes 

the  room  is  filled  with  Arabs,  Sayyids,  merchants, 

and  others  settled  in  the  place:  I  saw  nothing 
amongst  them  to  justify  the  oft-quoted  saw,  "Eo- 

raysh  pride  and  Zayla's  boastfulness."  More  gene- 
rally the  assembly  is  one  of  the  Somal,  who  talk  in 
their  own  tongue,  laugh,  yell,  stretch  their  legs,  and 
lie  like  cattle  upon  the  floor,  smoking  the  common 
Hukkah,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  industriously 
cleaning  their  teeth  with  sticks,  and  eating  snuff  like 
Swedes.  Meanwhile,  I  occupy  the  Kursi  or  couch, 
sometunes  muttering  from  a  book  to  excite  re- 
spect, or  reading  aloud  for  general  information, 
or  telling  fortunes  by  palmistry,  or  drawing  out  a 
horoscope. 

It  argues  "  peculiarity,'-  I  own,  to  enjoy  such 
a  life.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  woman's 
society:  El  Islam  seems  purposely  to  have 
loosened  the  ties  between  the  sexes  in  order  to 
strengthen    the  bonds  which   connect  man    and 

*  I  have  alladed  to  these  subjects  in  a  previous  work  upon 
the  subject  of  Meccah  and  £1  Medinah. 
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man.*  Secondly,  your  house  is  by  no  means  your 
castle.  You  must  open  your  doors  to  your  friend 
at  all  hours;  if  when  inside  it  suit  him  to  sing, 
sing  he  •  will ;  and  until  you  learn  solitude  in  a 
crowd,  or  the  art  of  concentration,  you  are  apt  to 
become  ennuyi  and  irritable.  You  must  abandon 
your  prejudices,  and  for  a  time  cast  off  all  European 
prepossessions  in  favour  of  Indian  politeness, 
Persian  polish,  Arab  courtesy,  or  Turkish  dignity. 

**  They  are  as  free  as  Nature  e'er  made  man ; " 

and  he  who  objects  to  having  his  head  shaved  in 
public,  to  seeing  his  friends  combing  their  locks  in 
his  sitting-room,  to  having  his  property  unceremo- 
niously handled,  or  to  being  addressed  familiarly 
by  a  perfect  stranger,  had  better  avoid  Somali- 
land. 

You  will  doubtless,  dear  L.,  convict  me,  by 
my  own  sentiments,  of  being  an  "amateur  bar- 
barian." You  must,  however,  remember  that  I 
visited  Africa  fresh  from  Aden,  with  its  dull 
routine  of  meaningless  parades  and  tiresome  courts 

*  This  is  one  of  the  stock  complaints  against  the  Moslem 
scheme.  Tet  is  it  not  practically  the  case  with  ourselves  ?  In 
European  society,  the  best  are  generally  those  who  prefer  tho 
companionship  of  their  own  sex ;  the  "  ladies'  man  "  and  the 
woman  who  avoids  women  are  rarely  choice  specimens. 
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martial|  where  society  is  broken  by  ridiculous 
distinctions  of  staff-men  and  regimental-men , 
Madras-men  and  Bombay-men,  "European"  officers, 
and  "  black  "  officers ;  where  literature  is  confined 
to  acquiring  the  art  of  explaining  yourself  in  the 
jargons  of  half-naked  savages ;  where  the  business 
of  life  is  comprised  in  ignoble  official  squabbles, 
disUkes,  disapprobations,  and  "  references  to  supe- 
lior  authority ; "  where  social  intercourse  is  crushed 
by  "  gup)''  gossip,  and  the  scandal  of  small  colonial 
circles ;  where  —  pleasant  predicament  for  those 
who  really  love  women's  society !  —  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  address  fair  dame,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  her  reputation  and  your  own,  and  if 
seen  with  her  twice,  all  "  camp  "  will  swear  it  is 
an  "affair;"  where,  briefly,  the  march  of  mind  is 
at  a  dead  halt,  and  the  march  of  matter  is  in 
double  quick  time  to  the  hospital  or  sick-quarters. 
Then  the  fatal  struggle  for  Name,  and  the  painful 
necessity  of  doing  the  most  with  the  smallest 
materials  for  a  reputation  I  In  Europe  there  arc  a 
thousand  grades  of  celebrity,  from  statesmanship  to 
taxidermy ;  all,  therefore,  co-exist  without  rivalry. 
Whereas,  in  these  small  colonies,  there  is  but  one 
fame,  and  as  that  leads  directly  to  rupees  and 
rank,  no  man  willingly  accords  it  to  liis  neighbour. 
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And,  finally,  such  semi-civilised  life  abounds  in  a 
weary  ceremoniousness.  It  is  highly  improper  to 
smoke  outside  your  bungalow.  You  shall  pay  your 
visits  at  11  A.M.,  when  the  glass  stands  at  120^. 
You  shall  be  generally  shunned  if  you  omit  your 
waistcoat,  no  matter  what  the  weather  be.  And 
if  you  venture  to  object  to  these  Median  laws,  — 
as  I  am  now  doing,  — you  elicit  a  chorus  of  dis- 
approval, and  acquire  some  evil  name. 

About  11  A.M.,  when  the  fresh  water  arrives  from 
the  nissi  or  wells,  the  Ilajj  sends  us  dinner,  mutton 
stews,  of  exceeding  greasiness,  boiled  rice,  maize 
cakes,  sometimes  fish,  and  generally  curds  or  milk. 
We  all  sit  round  a  primitive  form  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  I  doubt  that  King  Arthur's  knights 
ever  proved  doughtier  trenchermen  than  do  my 
companions.  We  then  rise  to  pipes  and  coffee, 
after  which,  excluding  visitors,  my  attendants 
apply  themselves  to  a  siesta,  I  to  my  journal  and 
studies. 

At  2  P.M.  there  is  a  loud  clamour  at  the  door : 
if  it  be  not  opened  in  time,  we  are  asked  if  we  have 
a  Nazarene  inside.  Enters  a  crowd  of  visitors, 
anxious  to  pass  the  afternoon.  We  proceed  with  a 
copy  of  the  forenoon  till  the  sun  declines,  when  it 
is  time  to  escape  the  flies,  to  repair  to  the  terrace 
for  fresh  air,  or  to  dress  for  a  walk.     Generally 
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our  direction  is  through  the  town  eastwards,  to  a 
plain  of  dilapidated  graves  and  salt  sand,  peopled 
onlj  by  land-crabs.  At  the  extremity  near  the  sea 
is  a  little  mosque  of  wattle-work:  we  sit  there 
under  the  shade,  and  play  a  rude  form  of  draughts, 
called  Shantarab,  or  at  Shahh,  a  modi6cation  of  the  , 
former.*    More  often,  eschewing  these  cfieminacies, 

*  The  Shantaroh  board  is  tbus  madc^  with  twent^-fivo  poiats 
technicnilj  called  houses.    The  pluytm  have  twelve  countere  a 


piece,  and  each  places  two  at  a  time  apon  an;  of  the  nnoceii' 
pied  angles,  till  all  except  the  centre  are  filled  up.  The  player 
who  did  not  begin  ttio  game  must  now  more  a  man  f  his  object 
is  to  inclose  one  of  his  adversary's  between  two  of  liis  own,  in 
which  cose  he  removes  it,  and  is  entitled  to  continue  moving 
till  he  can  no  longer  take.  It  is  a  game  of  tome  skill,  and  per- 
petual practice  enables  the  Somal  to  pla;  it  as  the  Persians  do 
backgammon,  with  great  art  and  little  reflection.  The  game  is 
called  Kurkabod  when,  as  in  oar  draughts,  the  piece  passing 
over  one  of  the  adversary's  takes  it 

Shahh  is  another  favourite  game.    The  board  is  made  thus, 


S 


and  the  pieces  as  at  Siianlarah  are  twelve  in  number.    T 
object  is  to  place  three  men  iu  line, — as  llic  Gcinian Miihlu  oi 
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we  shoot  at  a  mark,  throw  the  javelini  leap,  or 
engage  in  some  gymnastic  exercise.  The  favourite 
Somali  weapons  are  the  spear,  dagger,  and  war- 
club  ;  the  bow  and  poisoned  arrows  are  peculiar  to 
the  servile  class,  who  know 

"  the  dreadful  art 
To  taiut  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart ; " 

and  the  people  despise,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
fear  firearms,  declaring  them  to  be  cowardlj 
weapons*  with  which  the  poltroon  can  slay  the 
bravest. 

the  Afghan  "  Kitar/' —  when  an j  one  of  the  adversary's  pieces 
may  be  removed. 

Children  usually  prefer  the  game  called  indifferently  Togantog 
and  Saddikiya.  A  double  line  of  five  or  six  holes  is  made  in 
the  ground,  four  counters  are  placed  in  each,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  play  four  men  meet  in  the  same  hole,  one  of  the 
adversary's  is  removed.  It  resembles  the  Bornou  game,  played 
with  beans  and  holes  in  the  sand.  Citizens  and  the  more 
civilised  are  fond  of  "  Bakkis,"  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  well-known  Indian  Pachisi.  None  but  the 
travelled  know  chess,  and  the  Damal  (draughts)  and  Tavola 
(backgammon)  of  the  Turks. 

*  The  same  objection  against  "  villanous  saltpetre "  was 
made  by  ourselves  in  times  of  old :  the  French  knights  called 
gunpowder  the  Grave  of  Honor.  This  is  natural  enough,  the 
bravest  weapon  being  generally  the  shortest— that  which  places  a 
man  hand  to  hand  with  his  opponent.  Some  of  the  Kafir  tribes 
have   discontinued    throwing   the  Assegai,  and   enter   battle 
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The  Somali  spear  is  a  form  of  the  Cape  Assegai. 
A  long,  thin,  pliant  and  knotty  shaft  of  the  Dibi, 
Diktabi  and  Makari  trees,  is  dried,  polished,  and 
greased  with  rancid  butter :  it  is  generally  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  bound,  as  in  Arabia, 
with  brass  wire  for  ornament.  Care  is  applied  to 
make  the  rod  straight,  or  the  missile  flies  crooked : 
it  is  garnished  with  an  iron  button  at  the  head,  and 
a  long  thin  tapering  head  of  coarse  bad  iron*, 
made  at  Berberah  and  other  places  by  the  Tomal. 
The  length  of  the  shaft  may  be  four  feet  eight 
inches;  the  blade  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  inches,  and  the  whole  weapon  is  about  seven 
feet  long.  Some  polish  the  entire  spear-head,  others 
only  its  socket  or  ferule ;  commonly,  however,  it  is 
all  blackened  by  heating  it  to  redness,  and  rubbing 
it  with  cow's  horn.  In  the  towns,  one  of  these 
weapons  is  carried ;  on  a  journey  and  in  battle  two, 
as  amongst  the  Tibboos,  — a  small  javelin  for  throw- 
ing and  a  large  spear  reserved  for  the  thrust.  Some 
warriors  especially  amongst  the  Eesa,  prefer  a  coarse 

wielding  it  as  a  pike.  Usuallj,  also,  the  shorter  the  weapon  is, 
the  more  fatal  are  the  conflicts  in  which  it  is  employed.  The 
old  French  '<  Briquet,"  the  Afghan  '<  Charaj,"  and  the  Goorka 
'*  Kukkri,"  exemplify  this  fact  in  the  liistory  of  arms. 

*  In  the  latter  point  it  differs  from  the  Assegai,  which  is 
worked  by  the  Kaflrs  to  the  finest  temper. 
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heavy  lancei  which  never  leaves  the  hand.  The 
Somali  spear  is  held  in  various  ways :  generally  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  grasp  the  third  nearest  to 
the  head|  and  the  shaft  resting  upon  the  palm  is 
made  to  quiver.  In  action,  the  javelin  is  rarely 
thrown  at  a  greater  distance  than  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  the  heavier  weapon  is  used  for  "jobbing." 
Stripped  to  his  waist,  the  thrower  runs  forward 
with  all  the  action  of  a  Kafir,  whilst  the  attacked 
bounds  about  and  crouches  to  receive  it  upon  the 
round  targe,  which  it  cannot  pierce.  He  then  re- 
turns the  compliment,  at  the  same  time  endeavour- 
ing to  break  the  weapon  thrown  at  him  by  jumping 
and  stamping  upon  it.  The  harmless  missiles  being 
exhausted,  both  combatants  draw  their  daggers, 
grapple  with  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  dig 
hard  and  swift  at  each  other's  necks  and  shoulders. 
When  matters  come  to  this  point,  the  duel  is  soon 
decided,  and  the  victor,  howling  his  slogan,  pushes 
away  from  his  front  the  dying  enemy,  and 
rushes  off  to  find  another  opponent.  A  puerile 
weapon  during  the  day,  when  a  steady  man  can 
easily  avoid  it,  the  spear  is  terrible  in  night  attacks 
or  in  the  "  bush,'*  whence  it  can  be  hurled  unseen. 
For  practice,  we  plant  a  pair  of  slippers  upright  in 
the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  yards,  and  a 
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skilful  spearman   hits   the  mark  once   in   every 
three  throws. 

The  Somali  dagger  is  an  iron  blade  about  eighteen 
inches  long  by  two  in  breadth,  pointed  and  sharp 
at  both  edges.  The  handle  is  of  buffalo  or  other 
horn,  with  a  double  scoop  to  fit  the  grasp ;  and  at 
the  hilt  is  a  conical  ornament  of  zinc.  It  is  worn 
strapped  round  the  waist  by  a  thong  sewed  to 
the  sheath,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the  body 
twice :  the  point  is  to  the  right,  and  the  handle  pro- 
jects on  the  left.  When  in  town,  the  Somal  wear 
their  daggers  under  the  Tobe :  in  battle,  the  strap 
is  girt  over  the  cloth  to  prevent  the  latter  being 
lost.  They  always  stab  from  above:  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  a  thrust  with  a  short  weapon  "under- 
hand" may  be  stopped,  if  the  adversary  have 
strength  enough  to  hold  the  stabber's  forearm. 
The  thrust  is  parried  with  the  shield,  and  a  wound 
is  rarely  mortal  except  in  the  back :  from  the  great 
length  of  the  blade,  the  least  movement  of  the 
man  attacked  causes  it  to  fall  upon  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

The  "Budd,"  or  Somali  club,  resembles  the  Kafir 

"Tonga."  It  is  a  knobstick  about  a  cubit  long, 
made  of  some  hard  wood :  the  head  is  rounded 
on  the  inside,  and  the  outside  is  cut  to  an  edge. 
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In  quarrelSy  it  is  considered  a  harmless  weapon, 
and  is  ofben  thrown  at  the  opponent  and  welided 
viciously  enough  where  the  spear  point  would  care- 
fully be  directed  at  the  buckler.  The  Gashan  or  shield 
is  a  round  targe  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ; 
some  of  the  Bedouins  make  it  much  larger.  Rhi- 
noceros' skin  being  rare,  the  usual  material  is 
common  bull's  hide,  or,  preferably,  that  of  the 
Oryx,  called  by  the  Arabs  Waal,  and  by  the  Somal, 
Baid.  These  shields  are  prettily  cut,  and  are 
always  protected  when  new  with  a  covering  of 
canvass.  The  boss  in  the  centre  easily  turns  a 
spear,  and  the  strongest  throw  has  very  little 
eflFect  even  upon  the  thinnest  portion.  When 
not  used,  the  Gashan  is  slung  upon  the  left 
forearm  :  during  battle,  the  handle,  which  is  in  the 
middle,  is  grasped  by  the  left  hand,  and  held  out  at 
a  distance  from  the  body. 

We  are  sometimes  joined  in  our  exercises  by  the 
Arab  mercenaries,  who  are  far  more  skilful  than 
the  Somal.  The  latter  are  unacquainted  with  the 
sword,  and  cannot  defend  themselves  against  it 
with  the  targe ;  they  know  little  of  dagger  practice, 
and  were  beaten  at  their  own  weapon,  the  javelin, 
by  the  children  of  Bir  Hamid.  Though  unable  to 
jump  for  the  honour  of  the  turban,  I  soon  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  man 
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in  Zayla:  this  is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of 
winning  respect  from  a  barbarous  people,  who 
honour  body,  and  degrade  mind  to  mere  cunning. 

When  tired  of  exercise  we  proceed  round  the 
walls  to  the  Ashurbara  or  Southern  Gate.  Here 
boys  play  at  "  hockey'*  with  sticks  and  stones  ener- 
getically as  in  England :  they  are  fine  manly  speci- 
mens of  the  race,  but  noisy  and  impudent,  like  all 
young  savages.  At  two  years  of  age  they  hold 
out  the  right  hand  for  sweetmeats,  and  if  refused 
become  insolent.  The  citizens  amuse  themselves 
with  the  ball*,  at  which  they  play  roughly  as 
Scotch  linkers :  they  are  divided  into  two  parties, 
bachelors  and  married  men ;  accidents  often  occur, 
and  no  player  wears  any  but  the  scantiest  clothing, 
otherwise  he  would  retire  from  the  conflict  in  rags. 
The  victors  sing  and  dance  about  the  town  for 
hours,  brandishing  their  spears,  shouting  their 
slogans,  boasting  of  ideal  victories, — the  Abyssinian 
Donfatu,  or  war- vaunt, — and  advancing  in  death- 
triumph  with  frantic  gestures :  a  battle  won  would 
be  celebrated  with  less  circumstance  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  effect  of  no  occupation  —  the  primum 

*  It  18  called  bj  the  Arabs  Kubabah,  hj  the  Somal  Goasa. 
Johnston  (Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  chap.  8.)  has  de- 
scribed the  game ;  he  errs,  however,  in  supposing  it  peculiar  to 
the  Dankali  tribes. 
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mobile  of  the  Indian  prince's  kite-flying  and  all  the 
puerilities  of  the  pompous  East. 

We  usually  find  an  encampment  of  Bedouins 
outside  the  gate.  Their  tents  are  worse  than  an}^ 
gipsy's,  low,  smoky,  and  of  the  rudest  construc- 
tion. These  people  are  a  spectacle  of  savageness. 
Their  huge  heads  of  shock  hair,  dyed  red  and 
dripping  with  butter,  are  garnished  with  a  Firin,  or 
long  three-pronged  comb,  a  stick,  which  acts  as 
scratcher  when  the  owner  does  not  wish  to  grease 
his  fingers,  and  sometimes  with  the  ominous  ostrich 
feather,  showing  that  the  wearer  has  ^^  killed  his 
man:"  a  soiled  and  ragged  cotton  cloth  covers  their 
shoulders,  and  a  similar  article  is  wrapped  round 
their  loins.*  All  wear  coarse  sandals,  and  ap- 
pear  in  the  bravery  of  targe,  spear,  and  dagger. 
Some  of  the  women  would  be  pretty  did  they  not 
resemble  the  men  in  their  scowling,  Satanic  ex- 
pression of  countenance:  they  are  decidedly  en  des* 
habiUej  but  a  black  skin  always  appears  a  garb. 
The  cantonment  is  surrounded  by  asses,  camels, 
and  a  troop  of  naked  Flibertigibbets,  who  dance 
and  jump  in  astonishment  whenever  they  see  me : 

*  This  is  in  fact  the  pilgrim  dress  of  El  Islam ;  its  wide 
diffusion  to  the  eastward,  as  well  as  west  of  the  Bed  Sea,  proves 
its  antiquity  as  a  popular  dress. 
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*'  The  white  man !  the  white  man !  "  they  shriek ; 
"  run  away,  run  away,  or  we  shall  be  eaten ! "  * 
On  one  occasion,  however,  my  amour  propre  was 
decidedly  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  small 
black  girl,  apparently  four  or  five  years  old,  who 
followed  me  through  the  streets  ejaculating  "  Wa 
Wanaksan  1 "  —  "0  fine  1 "  The  Bedouins,  despite 
their  fierce  scowls,  appear  good-natured;  the  women 
flock  out  of  the  huts  to  stare  and  laugh,  the  men  to 
look  and  wonder.  I  happened  once  to  remark,  *^  Lo, 
we  come  forth  to  look  at  them  and  they  look  at  us ; 
we  gaze  at  their  complexion  and  they  gaze  at  ours  I  " 
A  Bedouin  who  understood  Arabic  translated  this 
speech  to  the  others,  and  it  excited  great  merri- 
ment. In  the  mining  counties  of  civilised  England, 
where  the  "genial  brickbat "  is  thrown  at  the  pass- 
ing stranger,  or  in  enlightened  Scotland,  where  hair 
a  few  inches  too  long  or  a  pair  of  mustachios  justifies 
"  mobbing,"  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  have  mingled  as  I  did  with  these  wild  people. 

We  must  return  before  sunset,  when  the  gates 
are  locked  and  the  keys  are  carried  to  the  Hajj,  a 
vain  precaution,  when  a  donkey  could  clear  half  a 

*  I  often  regretted  having  neglected  the  precaution  of  a 
bottle  of  walnut  juice,  —  a  white  colour  is  decidedly  too  con« 
BpicuouB  in  thiB  part  of  the  East. 
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dozen  places  in  the  town  wall.  The  call  to  evening 
prayer  sounds  as  we  enter:  none  of  my  companions 
pray*,  but  all  when  asked  reply  in  the  phrase 
which  an  Englishman  hates,  ^'  Inshallah  Bukra" — 
"  if  Allah  please,  to-morrow ! " — and  they  have  the 
decency  not  to  appear  in  public  at  the  hours  of 
devotion.  The  Somal,  like  most  Africans,  are 
of  a  somewhat  irreverent  turn  of  mind.f    When 

*  The  strict  rule  of  the  Moslem  faith  is  this :  if  a  man  ne- 
glect to  praj^  he  is  solemnly  warned  to  repent  Should  he 
simply  refuse,  without,  however,  disbelieving  in  prajer,  he  is  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  roooive  Moslem  burial;  in  the  othor  con- 
tingency, he  is  not  bathed,  prayed  for,  or  interred  in  holy 
ground.    This  severe  order,  however,  lies  in  general  abeyance. 

t  ''  Tuarick  grandiloquence,"  says  Richardson  (vol.  i.  p.  207.)» 
**  savours  of  blasphemy,  e.  g,  the  lands,  rocks,  and  mountains  of 
Ghat  do  not  belong  to  God  but  to  the  Azghar.**  Equally  irre- 
verent are  the  Kafirs  of  the  Cape.  They  have  proved  themselves 
good  men  in  wit  as  well  as  war ;  yet,  like  the  old  Greenlanders 
and  some  of  the  Burmese  tribes,  they  are  apparently  unable  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Supreme.  A  favourite  question  to 
the  missionaries  was  this,  **  Is  your  Gk>d  white  or  black  ?"  If 
the  European,  startled  by  the  question,  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
they  would  leave  him  with  open  signs  of  disgust  at  having 
been  made  the  victims  of  a  hoax. 

The  assertion  generally  passes  current  that  the  idea  of  an 
Omnipotent  Being  is  familiar  to  all  people,  oven  the  most  bar- 
barous. My  limited  experience  argues  the  contrary.  Savages 
begin  with  fetisism  and  demon-worship,  they  proceed  to  phy- 
siolatry  (the  religion  of  the  Yedas)  and  Sabaoism :  the  deity 
is  the  last  and  highest  pinnacle  of  the  spiritual  temple^  not 
placed  there  except  by  a  comparatively  civilised  race  of  high 
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reproached  with  gambling,  and  asked  why  they 
persist  in  the  forbidden  pleasure,  they  simply 
answer  "  Because  we  like."  One  night,  encamped 
amongst  the  Eesa,  I  was  disturbed  by  a  female 
voice  indulging  in  the  loudest  lamentations:  an 
elderly  lady,  it  appears,  was  suffering  from 
tooth-ache,  and  the  refrain  of  her  groans  was,  ^^  0 
Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  mine  I  0  Allah, 
may  thy  gums  be  sore  as  mine  are!"  A  well- 
known  and  chwacteristic  tale  is  told  of  the  Gerad 
Hirsi,  now  chief  of  the  Berteri  tribe.  Once  meet- 
ing a  party  of  unarmed  pilgrims,  he  asked  them 
why  they  had  left  their  weapons  at  home :  they  re- 
plied in  the  usual  phrase,  "Nahnu  mutawakkilin  " — 
"we  are  trusters  (in  Allah)."  That  evening,  having 
feasted  them  hospitably,  the  chief  returned  hurriedly 
to  the  hut,  declaring  that  his  soothsayer  ordered 
him  at  once  to  sacrifice  a  pilgrim,  and  begging  the 
horror-struck  auditors  to  choose  the  victim.  They 
cast  lots  and  gave  over  one  of  their  number  :  the 
Gerad  placed  him  in  another  hut,  dyed  his  dagger 
with  sheep's  blood,  and  returned  to  say  that  he 
must  have  a  second  life.     The  unhappy  pilgrims 

deYelopmenty  which  leads  them  to  study  and  speculate  upon  cos- 
mical  and  psychical  themes.  This  progression  is  admirably 
wrought  out  in  Professor  Max  Mailer's  **  Rig  Veda  Sanhita.** 

b2 
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rose  en  masses  and  fled  so  wildly  that  the  chief,  with 
all  the  cavalry  of  the  desert,  found  difficulty  in 
recovering  them.  He  dismissed  them  with  liberal 
presents,  and  not  a  few  jibes  about  their  trustful- 
ness. The  wilder  Bedouins  will  inquire  where 
Allah  is  to  be  found :  when  asked  the  object  of  the 
question,  they  reply,  "  If  the  Eesa  could  but  catch 
him  they  would  spear  him  upon  the  spot,  —  who 
but  he  lays  waste  their  homes  and  kills  their  cattle 
and  wives  ?  "  Yet,  conjoined  to  this  truly  savage 
incapability  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  they  believe  in  the  most  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tions :  many  will  not  afiront  a  common  pilgrim,  for 
fear  of  being  killed  by  a  glance  or  a  word. 

Our  supper,  also  provided  by  the  hospitable  Hajj, 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  midday  dinner.  After  it 
we  repair  to  the  roof,  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  the 
far  Tajurrah  hills  and  the  white  moonbeams  sleep- 
ing upon  the  nearer  sea.  The  evening  star  hangs 
like  a  diamond  upon  the  still  horizon  :  around  the 
moon  a  pink  zone  of  light  mist,  shading  off  into 
turquoise  blue,  and  a  delicate  green  like  chryso- 
praz,  invests  the  heavens  with  a  peculiar  charm. 
The  scene  is  truly  suggestive :  behind  us,  purpling 
in  the  night-air  and  silvered  by  the  radiance  from 
above,  lie  the  wolds  and  mountains  tenanted  by 
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the  fiercest  of  savages ;  their  shadowy  mysterious 
forms  exciting  vague  alarms  in  the  traveller's 
breast.  Sweet  as  the  harp  of  David,  the  night- 
breeze  and  the  music  of  the  water  come  up  from 
the  sea ;  but  the  ripple  and  the  rustling  sound  al- 
ternate with  the  hyena's  laugh,  the  jackal's  cry,  and 
the  wild  dog's  lengthened  howl. 

Or,  the  weather  becoming  cold,  we  remain  below, 
and  Mohammed  Umar  returns  to  read  out  more 
"Book  of  Lights,"  or  some  pathetic  ode.  I  will 
quote  in  free  translation  the  following  production 
of  the  celebrated  poet  Abd  el  Rahman  el  Burai, 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  melancholy  Arab  imagery : 

"  No  exile  is  the  banished  to  the  latter  end  of  earth. 
The  exile  is  the  banished  to  the  coffin  and  the  tomb  I 

''  He  hath  claims  on  the  dwellers  in  the  places  of  their  birth 
Who  wandereth  the  world,  for  he  lacketh  him  a  home. 

**  Then,  blamer,  blame  me  not,  were  my  heart  within  thy  breast, 
The  sigh  would  take  the  place  of  ihj  laughter  and  ihj  scorn. 


« 


Let  me  weep  for  the  sin  that  debars  my  soul  of  rest, 
The  tear  may  yet  avail, —  aU  in  vain  I  may  not  mourn !  * 


*  The  Moslem  corpse  is  partly  sentient  in  the  tomb,  re- 
minding the  reader  of  Tennyson: 

**  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is  not  so ; 
To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not  sad  ?  " 

B  3 
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**  Woe  I  woe  to  thee.  Flesh  I  —  with  a  purer  spirit  now 
The  death-daj  were  a  hope,  and  the  judgment-hour  a  joy! 

*^  One  mom  I  woke  in  pain,  with  a  pallor  on  mj  brow. 
As  though  the  dreaded  Angel  were  descending  to  destroy : 

<*  They  brought  to  me  a  leech,  saying,  *  Heal  him  lest  he  die  I  * 
On  that  day,  by  Allah,  were  his  drugs  a  poor  deceit  I 

**  They  stripped  me  and  bathed  me,  and  closed  the  glazing  eye, 
And  dispersed  unto  prayers,  and  to  haggle  for  my  sheet. 

''  The  prayers  without  a  bow  *  they  prayed  over  me  that  day. 
Brought  nigh  to  me  the  bier,  and  disposed  me  witliin, 

**  Four  bare  upon  their  shoulders  this  tenement  of  clay. 
Friend  and  kinsmen  in  procession  bore  the  dust  of  friend  and 
kin. 

"  They  threw  upon  me  mould  of  the  tomb  and  went  their  way — 
A  guest,  'twould  seem,  had  flitted  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
tribe! 

**  My  gold  and  my  treasures  each  a  share  they  bore  away. 
Without  thanks,  without  praise,  with  a  jest  and  with  a  jibe. 

''  My  gold  and  my  treasures  each  his  share  they  bore  away, 
On  me  they  left  the  weight !  —  with  me  they  left  the  sin  I 

''  That  night  within  the  grave  without  hoard  or  child  I  lay. 
No  spouse,  no  friend  were  there,  no  comrade  and  no  kin. 


*  The  prayers  for  the  dead  have  no  Rukaat  or  bow  as  in 
other  orisons. 
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**  Tho  wifo  of  my  youth,  soon  another  husband  found  — 
A  stranger  sat  at  home  on  the  hearthstone  of  my  sire. 

^  My  son  became  a  slave,  though  not  purchased  nor  bound, 
The  hireling  of  a  stranger,  who  begrudged  him  his  hire. 

**  Such,  alas,  is  human  life  I  such  the  horror  of  his  death  I 
Man  grows  like  a  grass,  like  a  god  he  sees  no  end. 

"  Be  wise,  then,  ere  too  late,  brother !  praise  with  every  breath 
The  hand  that  can  chastise,  the  arm  that  can  defend : 

*' And  bless  thou  the  Prophet,  the  averter  of  our  ills, 
While  the  lightning  flasheth  bright  o'er^the  ocean  and  the 
hills.- 

At  this  hour  my  companions  become  imagina- 
tive and  superstitious.  One  Salimayn,  a  black 
slave  from  the  Sawahil  *,  now  secretary  to  the 
Hajj,  reads  our  fortunes  in  the  rosary.  The 
^^  fal "  f ,  as  it  is  called,  acts  a  prominent  part  in 

*  The  general  Moslem  name  for  the  African  coast  from  the 
Somali  seaboard  southwards  to  the  Mozambique,  inhabited  by 
negrotic  races. 

I    f  The  Moslem  rosary  consists  of  ninety-nine  beads  divided 
into  sets  of  thirty-three  each  by  some  peculiar  sign,  as  a  bit  of  red 
coral  The  consulter,  beginning  at  a  chance  place,  counts  up  to 
the  mark :  if  the  number  of  beads  be  odd,  he  sets 
down  a  single  dot,  if  even,  two.     This  is  done        O     O 
four  times,  when  a  figure  b  produced  as  in  the  O 

margin.     Of  these  there  are  sixteen,  each  having  O 

its  peculiarname  and  properties.  The  art  is  merely        O     O 
Geomancy  in  its  rudest  shape  ;  a  modeof  vaticina- 

B  4 
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Somali  life.  Some  men  are  celebrated  for  accuracy 
of  prediction ;  and  in  times  of  danger,  when  the 
human  mind  is  ever  open  to  the  ^'fooleries  of 
faith/'  perpetual  reference  is  made  to  their  art. 
The  worldly  wise  Salimayn,  I  observed,  never  sent 
away  a  questioner  with  an  ill-omened  reply,  but  he 
also  regularly  insisted  upon  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice 
and  almsgiving,  which,  as  they  would  assuredly  be 
neglected,  afibrded  him  an  excuse  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. Then  we  had  a  recital  of  the  tales  com- 
mon to  Africa,  and  perhaps  to  all  the  world. 
In  modem  France,  as  in  ancient  Italy,  "versi- 
pelles"  become  wolves  and  hide  themselves  in 
the  woods :  in  Persia  they  change  themselves  into 
bears,  and  in  Bornou  and  Shoa  assume  the  shapes 
of  lions,  hyenas,  and  leopards.*  The  origin  of 
this  metamorphic  superstition  is  easily  traceable, 
like  man's  fetisism  or  demonology,  to  his  fears: 
a,  Bedouin,  for  instance,  becomes  dreadful  by  the 
reputation    of    sorcery :    bears   and    hyenas    are 

tion  which,  from  its  wide  diffusion,  most  be  of  high  antiquity. 
The  Arabs  call  it  £1  Rami,  and  ascribe  its  present  form  to  the 
Imam  Jaafar  el  Sadik  ;  amongst  them  it  is  a  ponderous  study, 
connected  as  usual  with  astrology.  Napoleon's  "  Book  of  Fate  " 
is  a  specimen  of  the  old  Eastern  superstition  presented  to 
Europe  in  a  modern  and  simple  form* 

*  In  this  country,  as  in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  tlic 
leopard,  not  the  wolf,  is  the  shepherd's  scourge. 
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equally  terrible ;  and  the  two  objects  of  horror  are 
easily  connected.  Curious  to  say,  individuals 
haying  this  power  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  people  pretended  to  discover  it  in  their 
countenances:  at  Zayla  I  was  shown  a  Bedouin, 
by  name  Farih  Badaun,  who  notably  became  a 
hyena  at  times,  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  human 
blood.*  About  forty  years  ago,  three  brothers, 
Kayna,  Fardayna,  and  Sollan,  were  killed  on 
Gulays  near  Berberah  for  the  crime  of  metamor* 
phosis.  The  charge  is  usually  substantiated  either 
by  the  bestial  tail  remaining  appended  to  a  part 
of  the  human  shape  which  the  owner  has  forgotten 
to  rub  against  the  magic  tree,  or  by  some  peculiar 
wound  which  the  beast  received  and  the  man 
retained.  Kindred  to  this  superstition  is  the 
belief  that  many  of  the  Bedouins  have  learned 
the  languages  of  birds  and  beasts.  Another 
widely  diffused  fancy  is  that  of  the  Aksar  f ,  which 
in  this  pastoral  land  becomes  a  kind  of  wood: 
wonderful  tales  are  told  of  battered  milk-pails 
which,  by  means  of  some  peg  accidentally  cut 
in  the  jungle,  have  been  found  full  of  silver,  or 

.  *  Popular  Buperstition  in  Abjssinia  attributes   the   same 
power  to  the  Felashas  or  Jews, 
t  Our  Elixir,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  El  Ikur. 
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have  acquired  the  qualities  of  cornucopieB.  It  is 
supposed    that  a  red    heifer  always  breaks  her 

fast  upon  the  wonderful  plant,  consequently 
much  time  and  trouble  have  been  expended  by 
the  Somal  in  watching  the  morning  proceed- 
ings of  red  heifers.  At  other  times  we  hear 
fearful  tales  of  old  women  who,  like  the  Jigar 
Khwar  of  Persia,  feed  upon  man's  liver:  they 
are  fond  of  destroying  young  children ;  even 
adults  are  not  ashamed  of  defending  themselves 
with  talismans.  In  this  country  the  crone  is 
called  Bidaa  or  Eumayyo,  words  signifying  a 
witch:  the  worst  is  she  that  destroys  her  own 
progeny.  No  wound  is  visible  in  this  vam- 
pyre*s  victim :  generally  he  names  his  witch, 
and  his  friends  beat  her  to  death  unless  she 
heal  him:  many  are  thus  martyred;  and  in  So- 
mali land  scant  notice  is  taken  of  such  a  pec- 
cadillo as  murdering  an  old  woman.  The  sex 
indeed  has  by  no  means  a  good  name:  here,  as 
elsewhere,  those  who  degrade  it  are  the  first 
to  abuse  it  for  degradation.  At  Zayla  almost 
all  quarrels  are  connected  with  women;  the  old 
bewitch  in  one  way,  the  young  in  another, 
and  both  are  equally  maligned.  "Wit  in  a 
woman,"  exclaims  one  man,  "is  a  habit  of  run- 
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ing  away  in  a  dromedary."  "Allah,"  declares 
another,  "made  woman  of  a  crooked  bone;  he 
who  would  straighten  her,  breaketh  her."  Per; 
haps,  however,  by  these  generalisms  of  abuse  the 
sex  gains:  they  prevent  personal  and  indivi* 
dual  details;  and  no  society  of  French  gentle* 
men  avoids  mentioning  in  public  the  name  of 
a  woman  more  scrupulously  than  do  the  miso* 
gynist  Moslems. 

After  a  conversazione  of  two  hours  my  visitors 
depart,  and  we  lose  no  time — for  we  must  rise 
at  cockcrow — in  spreading  our  mats  round  the 
common  room.  You  would  admire  the  Somali 
pillow  *,  a  dwarf  pedestal  of  carved  wood,  with  a 
curve  upon  which  the  greasy  poll  and  its  elaborate 
fri^ure  repose.  Like  the  Abyssinian  article,  it  re- 
sembles the  head-rest  of  ancient  Egypt  in  all 
points,  except  that  it  is  not  worked  with  Typhous 
and  other  horrors  to  drive  away  dreadful  dreams. 
Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  kettledrum,  the  song, 
and  the  clapping  of  hands,  summon  us  at  a  later 
hour  than  usual  to  a  dance.  The  performance  is 
complicated,  and,  as  usual  with  the  trivialities 
easily  learned  in  early  youth,  it  is  uncommonly 

*  In  tbe  Somali  tongue  its  name  is  Barki:  thej  make  a 
stool  of  similar^shape,  and  call  it  Baijimo. 
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difficult  to  a  stranger.  Each  dance  has  its  own 
song  and  measure,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
El  Islam,  the  sexes  perform  together.  They  begin 
by  clapping  the  hands  and  stamping  where  they 
stand ;  to  this  succeed  advancing,  retiring,  wheeling 
about,  jumping  about,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Jim  Crow  school.  The  principal  measures  are 
those  of  Ugadayn  and  Batar;  these  again  are 
divided  and  subdivided ; — I  fancy  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dileho,  Jibwhayn,  and  Hobala  would  be 
as  entertaining  and  instructive  to  you,  dear  L., 
as  Polka,  Gavotte,  and  Mazurka  would  be  to  a 
Somali. 

On  Friday — our  Sunday — a  drunken  crier  goes 
about  the  town,  threatening  the  bastinado  to  all 
who  neglect  their  five  prayers.  At  half-past 
eleven  a  kettledrum  sounds  a  summons  to  the 
Jami  or  Cathedral.  It  is  an  old  barn  rudely 
plastered  with  whitewash ;  posts  or  columns  of 
artless  masonry  support  the  low  roof,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  windows,  or  rather  air-holes,  ren- 
ders its  dreary  length  unpleasantly  hot.  There  is 
no  pulpit;  the  only  ornament  is  a  rude  repre- 
sentation of  the  Meccan  Mosque,  nailed  like  a  pot- 
house print  to  the  wall;  and  the  sole  articles  of 
furniture  are  ragged  mats   and  old  boxes,   con- 
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taining  tattered  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  greasy 
bindings.  I  enter  with  a  servant  carrying  a 
prayer  carpet,  encounter  the  stare  of  300  pair  of 
eyes,  belonging  to  parallel  rows  of  squatters,  recite 
the  customary  two-bow  prayer  in  honor  of  the 
mosque,  placing  sword  and  rosary  before  me,  and 
then,  taking  up  a  Koran,  read  the  Cow  Chapter  (No. 
18.)  loud  and  twangingly.  At  the  Zohr  or  mid- 
day hour,  the  Muezzin  inside  the  mosque,  standing 
before  the  Khatib  or  preacher,  repeats  the  call  to 
prayer,  which  the  congregation,  sitting  upon  their 
shins  and  feet,  intone  after  him.  This  ended, 
all  present  stand  up,  and  recite  every  man  for  him- 
self, a  two-bow  prayer  of  Sunnat  or  Example,  con- 
cluding with  the  blessing  on  the  Prophet  and  the 
Salam  over  each  shoulder  to  all  brother  Believers. 
The  Khatib  then  ascends  his  hole  in  the  wall, 
which  serves  for  pulpit,  and  thence  addresses  us  with 
"  The  peace  be  upon  you,  and  the  mercy  of  Allah, 
and  his  benediction;"  to  which  we  respond  through 
the  Muezzin,  "  And  upon  you  be  peace,  and  Allah's 
mercy ! "  After  sundry  other  religious  formulas 
and  their  replies,  concluding  with  a  second  call  to 
prayer,  our  preacher  rises,  and  in  the  voice  with 
which  Sir  Hudibras  was  wont 

''  To  blasplieme  custard  through  the  nose," 
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preaches  El  Waaz*,  or  the  adyice-sermon.  He 
sits  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  rising  again, 
recites  El  Naat,  or  the  Praise  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  Companions.  These  are  the  two  heads  into 
which  the  Moslem  discourse  is  divided;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  no  application.  Our 
preacher,  who  is  also  Eazi  or  Judge,  makes  several 
blunders  in  hb  Arabic,  and  he  reads  his  sermons, 
a  thing  never  done  in  El  Islam,  except  by  the 
modich  docti.  The  discourse  over,  our  derk,  who 
is,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  curate,  repeats  the 
form  of  call  termed  El  Ikamah ;  then  entering  the 
Mihrab  or  niche,  he  recites  the  two-bow  Friday 
litany,  with,  and  in  front  of,  the  congregation. 
I  remarked  no  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  praying, 
except  that  all  followed  the  practice  of  the  Shafeis 
in  El  Yemen,  —  raising  the  hands  for  a  moment, 
instead  of  letting  them  depend  along  the  thighs, 
between  the  Rukaat  or  bow  and  the  Sujdah  or 
prostration.  This  public  prayer  concluded,  many 
people  leave  the  mosque ;  a  few  remain  for  more 
prolonged  devotions. 

There  is  a  queer  kind  of  family  likeness  be- 

*  Specimens  of  these  discourses  have  been  given  bj  Mr.  Lane, . 
Mod.  Egypt,  chap.  3.    It  is  useless  to  offer  others,  as  all  bear 
the  closest  resemblance* 
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tween  this  scene  and  that  of  a  village  church,  in 
some  quiet  nook  of  rural  England*  Old  Sharmar- 
kaj,  the  squire,  attended  by  his  son,  takes  his  place 
close  to  the  pulpit ;  and  although  the  Honoratiares 
have  no  padded  and  cushioned  pews,  they  comport 
themselves  very  much  as  if  they  had.  Recog- 
nitions of  the  most  distant  description  are  allowed 
before  the  service  commences:  looking  around  is 
strictly  forbidden  during  prayers ;  but  all  do  not 
regard  the  prohibition,  especially  when  a  new 
moustache  enters.  Leaving  the  church,  men 
shake  hands,  stand  for  a  moment  to  exchange 
friendly  gossip,  or  address  a  few  words  to  the 
preacher,  and  then  walk  home  to  dinner.  There 
are  many  salient  points  of  difference.  No  bonnets 
appear  in  public :  the  squire,  after  prayers,  gives 
alms  to  the  poor,  and  departs  escorted  by.two  dozen 
matchlock-men,  who  perseveringly  fire  their  shotted 
guns. 
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CHAR  III. 


EXCURSIONS  NEAR  ZATLA. 


We  determined  on  the  9th  of  November  to  visit  the 
island  of  Saad  el  Din,  the  larger  of  the  two  patches 
of  ground  which  lie  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
town.  Reaching  our  destination,  after  an  hour's 
lively  sail,  we  passed  through  a  thick  belt  of 
underwood  tenanted  by  swarms  of  midges,  with 
a  damp  chill  air  crying  fever,  and  a  fetor  of  de- 
cayed vegetation  smelling  death.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  barren  flat  of  silt  and  sand,  white  with 
salt  and  ragged  with  salsolaceous  stubble,  reeking 
with  heat,  and  covered  with  old  vegetation.  Here, 
says  local  tradition,  was  the  ancient  site  of  Zayla*, 
built  by  Arabs  from  Yemen.     The  legend  runs 

*  Bruce  describes  Zajla  as  ''  a  small  island,  on  the  very  coast 
of  Adel."  To  reconcile  discrepancj,  he  adopts  the  usual  clumsy 
expedient  of  supposing  two  cities  of  the  same  name,  one  situated 
seven  degrees  south  of  the  other.  Salt  corrects  the  error,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  old  Zayla's  insular  position. 
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that  when  Soad  el  Din  was  besieged  and  slain  by 
David,  King  of  Ethiopia,  the  wells  dried  up  and 
the  island  sank.  Something  doubtless  occurred 
which  rendered  a  removal  advisable :  the  sons  of 
the  Moslem  hero  fled  to  Ahmed  bin  El  Ashraf, 
Prince  of  Senaa,  offering  their  allegiance  if  he 
would  build  fortifications  for  them  and  aid  them 
against  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  walled  circuit  upon  the  present 
site  of  Zayla :  of  its  old  locality  almost  may  be  said 
"  peri6re  ruinsB." 

During  my  stay  with  Sharmarkay  I  made  many 
inquiries  about  historical  works,  and  the  Eazi; 
Mohammed  Ehatib,  a  Harar  man  of  the  Hawiyah 
tribe,  was  at  last  persuaded  to  send  his  Daftar,  or 
office  papers,  for  my  inspection.  They  formed  a 
kind  of  parish  register  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces,  and  manumissions.  From  them  it  ap- 
peared that  in  a.h.  1081  (a.d.  1670-71)  the  Sha- 
nabila  Saj^ids  were  Kazis  of  Zayla  and  retained 
the  office  for  138  years.  It  passed  two  generations 
ago  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Musa,  a  Hawiyah, 
and  the  present  Eazi  is  his  nephew. 

The  origin  of  Zayla,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called, 
"  Audal,"  is  lost  in  the  fogs  of  Phoenician  fable. 

F 
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The  Avalites  *  of  the  Periplus  and  Pliny,  it  was 
in  earliest  ages  dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Axum.f  About  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Southern  Arabs  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia];,  it  became  the  great  factory  of  the 
eastern  coast,  and  rose  to  its  height  of  splendour. 
Taki  el  Din  Makrizi  §  includes  under  the  name  of 
Zayla,  a  territory  of  forty-three  days'  march  by 
forty,  and  divides  it  into  seven  great  provinces, 

*  The  inhabitants  were  termed  AvalitsBy  and  the  Bay  **  Sinus 
Avaliticus."  Some  modern  travellers  have  confounded  it  with 
Adnle  or  Adnlis,  the  port  of  Axum,  founded  by  fugitive  Egyp- 
tian slaves.  The  latter,  however,  lies  further  north :  D*Anville 
places  it  at  Arkiko^  Salt  at  Zula  (or  Azule),  near  the  head  of 
Anneslej  Bay. 

f  The  Arabs  were  probably  the  earliest  colonists  of  this 
coast  Even  the  Sawahil  people  retain  a  tradition  that  their 
forefathers  originated  in  the  south  of  Arabia. 

^  To  the  present  day  the  district  of  Gozi  is  peopled  by 
Mohammedans  called  Arablet,  **  whose  progenitors,**  according 
to  Harris,  "  are  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  left  there  prior 
to  the  reign  of  Nagasi,  first  King  of  Shoa.  Hossain,  Wahabit, 
and  Abdool  Kurreem,  generals  probably  detached  from  the  vic- 
torious army  of  Graan  (Mohammed  Gragne),  are  represented 
to  have  come  from  Mecca,  and  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
country, —  the  legend  assigning  to  the  first  of  these  warriors  as 
his  capital,  the  populous  village  of  Medina,  which  is  conspi- 
cuo«s  on  a  cone  among  the  mountains,  shortly  after  entering 
the  valley  of  Robi." 

§  Historia  Regum  Islamiticorum  in  Abyssinia,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1790. 
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dpeakiDg  about    fifty    languages,   and    ruled    by 
Amirs,  subject  to  the  Hati  (Hatze)  of  Abyssinia. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  it  became  celebrated 
by  its  wars  with  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  :  sus- 
taining severe  defeats  the  Moslems  retired  upon 
their  harbour,  which,  after  an  obstin^  de- 
fence, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The 
land  was  laid  waste,  the  mosques  were  converted 
into  churches,  and  the  Abyssinians  returned  to 
their  mountains  laden  with  booty.  About  a.d. 
1400,  Saad  el  Din,  the  heroic  prince  of  Zayla,  was 
besieged  in  his  city  by  the  Hatze  David  the 
Second  :  slain  by  a  spear-thrust,  he  left  his  people 
powerless  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  till  his  sons, 
Sabr  el  Din,  Ali,  Mansur,  and  Jemal  el  Din  retrieved 
the  cause  of  El  Islam. 

Ibn  Batuta,  a  voyager  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
thus  describes  the  place :  "  I  then  went  fron  Aden 
by  sea,  and  after  four  days  came  to  the  city  of 
Zayla.  This  is  a  settlement  of  the  Berbers*,  a 
people  of  Sudan,  of  the  Shafia  sect.     Their  country 

*  The  affinity  between  the  Somal  and  the  Berbers  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  their  descent  from  Canaan,  son  of  Ham,  has  been 
leamedlj  advanced  and  refuted  bj  several  Moslem  authors. 
The  theory  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake ;  Berberali, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  Somali  country,  being  confounded 
with  the  Berbers  of  Nubia. 
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is  a  desert  of  two  months'  extent ;  the  first  part  is 
termed  Zayla,  the  last  Makdashu.  The  greatest 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  are  of  the 
Rafizah  sect.*  Their  food  is  mostly  camels'  flesh 
and  fish.f  The  stench  of  the  country  is  extreme, 
as  is  also  its  filth,  from  the  stink  of  the  fish  and 
the  blood  of  camels  which  are  slaughtered  in  its 
streets." 

About  A.D.  1500  the  Turks  conquered  Yemen, 
and  the  lawless  Janissaries,  ^*  who  lived  upon  the 
very  bowels  of  commerce  "  J,  drove  the  peaceable 
Arab  merchants  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  trade 
of  India,  flying  from  the  same  enemy,  took  refuge 
in  Add,  amongst  its  partners.§  The  Turks 
of  Arabia,  though  they  were  blind  to  the  cause, 
were  sensible  of  the  great  influx  of  wealth  into  the 
opposite  kingdoms.     They  took  possession,  there- 


*  Probably  Zaidi  from  Yemen.  At  present  the  people  of 
Zajla  are  all  orthodox  Sunnites. 

f  Fishy  as  wiU  be  seen  in  these  pages,  is  no  longer  a  favourite 
article  of  diet. 

}  Bruce,  book  3. 

§  Hence  the  origin  of  the  trade  between  Africa  and  Cutch, 
which  continues  uninterrupted  to  the  present  time.  Adel^ 
Arabia,  and  India,  as  Bruce  remarks,  were  three  partners  in  one 
trade,  who  mutually  exported  their  produce  to  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  at  that  time  the  whole  known  world. 
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fore,  of  Zayla,  which  they  made  a  den  of  thieves, 
established  there  what  they  called  a  custom-house  *, 
and,  by  means  of  that  post  and  galleys  cruising  in 
the  narrow  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  they  laid 
.the  Indian  trade  to  Adel  under  heavy  contributions 
that  might  indemnify  them  for  the  great  desertion 
their  violence  and  injustice  had  occasioned  in 
Arabia. 

This  step  threatened  the  very  existence  both  of 
Adel  and  Abyssinia ;  and  considering  the  vigorous 
government  of  the  one,  and  the  weak  politics  and 
prejudices  of  the  other,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Turks  would  have  subdued  both,  had  they 
not  in  India,  their  chief  object,  met  the  Portuguese, 
strongly  establisihed. 

Bartema,  travelling  in  a.d.  1503,  treats  in  his 
15th  chapter  of  "  Zeila  in  Ethiopia  and  the  great 

*  The  Turks,  under  a  show  of  protecting  commerce,  esta- 
blished these  posts  in  their  different  ports.  But  thej  soon  made 
it  appear  that  the  end  proposed  was  onlj  to  ascertain  who  were 
the  subjects  from  whom  thej  could  levy  the  most  enormous  ex- 
tortions. Jeddah,  Zebid,  and  Mocha,  the  places  of  consequence 
nearest  to  Abjssinia  on  the  Arabian  coast,  Suakin,  a  seaport 
town  on  the  verj  barriers  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  immediate  way 
of  their  caravan  to  Cairo  on  the  African  side,  were  each  under 
the  command  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  and  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
troops  sent  thither  from  Constantinople  by  the  emperors  Selim 
and  Sulayman. 
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fruitlessness  thereof,  and  of  certain  strange  beasts 
seen  there." 

**In  this  city  is  great  frequentation  of  mer- 
chandise, as  in  a  most  famous  mart.  There  is 
marvellous  abundance  of  gold  and  iron,  and  an. 
innumerable  number  of  black  slaves  sold  for  small 
prices ;  these  are  taken  in  war  by  the  Mahomedans 
out  of  -Ethiopia,  of  the  kingdom  of  Presbyter 
Johannes,  or  Preciosus  Johannes,  which  some  also 
call  the  king  of  Jacobins  or  Abyssins,  being  a 
Christian ;  and  are  carried  away  from  thence  into 
Persia,  Arabia  Felix,  Babylonia  of  Nilus  or  Alcair, 
and  Meccah.  In  this  city  justice  and  good  laws  are 
observed.* It   hath    an    innumerable 

*  Bartema's  account  of  its  prod  actions  is  as  follows  :  ''  The 
soil  beareth  wheat  and  hath  abundance  of  flesh  and  diyers  other 
commodious  things.  It  hath  also  oil,  not  of  olivesy  but  of  some 
other  thing,  I  know  not  what.  There  is  also  plenty  of  honej 
and  wax  ;  there  are  likewise  certain  sheep  having  their  tails  ot 
the  weight  of  sixteen  pounds,  and  exceeding  fat ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  black,  and  all  the  rest  white.  There  are  also  sheep 
altogether  white,  and  having  tails  of  a  cubit  long,  and  hanging 
down  like  a  great  cluster  of  grapes^  and  have  also  great  laps  of 
skin  hanging  down  from  their  throats^  as  have  bulls  and  oxen, 
hanging  down  almost  to  the  ground.  There  are  also  certain 
kind  with  horns  like  unto  harts'  horns ;  these  are  wild,  and 
when  thej  be  taken  are  given  to  the  Sultan  of  that  city  as  a 
kinglj  present  I  saw  there  also  certain  kind  having  onlj  one 
horn  in  the  midst  of  the  forehead,  as  hath  the  unicorn,  and 
about  a  span  of  length,  but  the  horn  bendeth  backward :  they 
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multitude  of  merchants;  the  walls  are  greatly 
decayed,  and  the  haven  rude  and  despicable.  The 
King  or  Sultan  of  the  city  is  a  Mahomedan,  and 
entertaineth  in  wages  a  great  multitude  of  footmen 
and  horsemen.  They  are  greatly  given  to  war, 
and  wear  only  one  loose  single  vesture :  they  are 
of  dark  ash  colour,  inclining  to  black." 

In  July  1516  Zayla  was  taken,  and  the  town 
burned  by  a  Portuguese  armament,  under  Lopez 
Suarez  Alberguiera.  When  the  Turks  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  Southern  Arabia,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Prince  of  Senaa,  who  gave  it  in 
perpetuity  to  the  family  of  a  Senaani  merchant. 

The  kingdom  of  Yemen  falling  into  decay, 
Zayla  passed  under  the  authority  of  the  Sherif  of 
Mocha,  who,  though  receiving  no  part  of  the  revenue, 
had  yet  the  power  of  displacing  the  Governor.  By 
him  it  was  farmed  out  to  the  Hajj  Sharmarkay, 
who  paid  annually  to  Sayyid  Mohammed  el  Barr, 
at  Mocha,  the  sura  of  750  crowns,  and  reserved 
all  that  he  could  collect  above  that  sum  for  him- 
self. In  A.D.  1848  Zayla  was  taken  from  the 
family  El  Barr,  and  farmed  out  to  Sharmarkay 
by  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Mocha  and  Hodaydah. 

nre  of  bright  shining  red  colour.    But  they  that  have  harts* 

horns  are  inclining  to  black  colour.    Living  is  there  good  and 

cheap." 
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The  extant  remains  at  Saad  el  Din  are  prin. 
cipally  those  of  water-courses,  rude  lines  of  coral- 
line, stretching  across  the  plain  towards  wells,  now 
lost*,  and  diminutive  tanks,  made  apparently  to 
collect  rain  water.  One  of  these  latter  is  a  work  of 
some  art — a  long  sunken  vault,  with  a  pointed 
arch  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  outside  it  is  of  rough  stone,  the  interior 
is  carefully  coated  with  fine  lime,  and  from  the 
roof  long  stalactites  depend.  Near  it  is  a  ceme- 
tery :  the  graves  are,  for  the  most  part,  provided 
with  large  slabs  of  close  black  basalt,  planted  in 
the  ground  edgeways,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
oblong.  The  material  was  most  probably  brought 
from  the  mountains  near  Tajurrah:  at  another 
part  of  the  island  I  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
gigantic  mill-stone,  half  imbedded  in  the  loose  sand. 
Near  the  cemetery  we  observed  a  mound  of  rough 
stones  surrounding  an  upright  pole;  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Shaykh  Saad  el  Din,  formerly  the  hero, 
now  the  favourite  patron  saint  of  Zayla, — still 
popularly  venerated,  as   was  proved    by  the  re- 

*  The  people  have  a  tradition  that  a  well  of  sweet  water 
exists  unseen  in  some  part  of  the  island.  When  Saad  el  Din 
was  besieged  in  Zajla  bj  the  Hatze  David,  the  host  of  £1  Islam 
Buffered  severely  for  the  want  of  the  fresh  element. 
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mcuns  of  votive  banquets,  broken  bones,  dried  gar- 
bage, and  stones  blackened  by  the  fire. 

After  wandering  through  the  island,  which  con- 
tained not  a  human  being  save  a  party  of  Somal 
boatmen,  cutting  firewood  for  Aden,  and  having 
massacred  a  number  of  large  fishing  hawks  and 
small  sea-birds,  to  astonish  the  natives,  our  com* 
panions,  we  returned  to  the  landing-place.  Here 
an  awning  had  been  spread  ;  the  goat  destined  for 
our  dinner — I  have  long  since  conquered  all 
dislike,  dear  L.,  to  seeing  dinner  perambulating 
— had  been  boiled  and  disposed  in  hunches  upon 
small  mountains  of  rice,  and  jars  of  sweet  water 
stood  in  the  air  to  cool.  After  feeding,  regardless 
of  Quartana  and  her  weird  sisterhood,  we  all  lay 
down  for  siesta  in  the  light  sea-breeze.  Our 
slumbers  were  heavy,  as  the  Zayla  people  say  is 
ever  the  case  at  Saad  el  Din,  and  the  sun  had 
declined  low  ere  we  awoke.  The  tide  was  out, 
and  we  waded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  boat, 
amongst  giant  crabs  who  showed  grisly  claws, 
sharp  coralline,  and  sea-weed  so  thick  as  to  become 
almost  a  mat.  You  must  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  in  the  shallower  parts  the  sun  was  pain- 
fully hot,  even  to  my  well  tried  feet.  We  picked 
up   a  few  specimens  of  fine   sponge,   and  coral. 
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white  and  red,  which,  if  collected,  might  be 
valuable  to  Zayla,  and,  our  pic-nic  concluded,  we 
returned  home. 

On  the  14th  November  we  left  the  town  to  meet 
a  caravan  of  the  Danakil*,  and  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  the  great  saint  Abu  Zarbay.  The  former  ap- 
proached in  a  straggling  line  of  asses,  and  about 
fifty  camels  laiden  vnth  cows'  hides,  ivories  and 
one  Abyssinian  slave-girl.  The  men  were  wild 
as  ourang-outangs,  and  the  women  fit  only  to  flog 
cattle:  their  animals  were  small,  meagre-looking, 
and  loosely  made ;  the  asses  of  the  Bedouins,  how- 
ever, are  far  superior  to  those  of  Zayla,  and  the 
camels  are,  comparatively  speaking,  well  bred.f  In  a 

*  The  singular  is  Dankali,  the  plural  Danakil :  both  words 
are  Arabic,  the  vernacular  name  being  "Afar"  or  "Afer,"  the 
Somali  "  Afar  nimun.**  The  word  is  pronounced  like  the  Latin 
"  Afer,"  an  African. 

f  Occasionallj  at  Zajla — ^where  all  animals  are  expensive — 
Dankali  camels  may  be  bought :  though  small,  thej  resist  hard- 
ship and  fatigue  better  than  the  other  kinds.  A  fair  price  would 
be  about  ten  dollars.  The  Somal  divide  their  animals  into  two 
kinds,  Gel  Ad  and  Ajjun.  The  former  is  of  white  colour,  loose 
and  weak,  but  valuable,  I  was  told  by  Lieut.  Speke,  in  districts 
where  little  water  is  found  :  the  Ayyun  is  darker  and  stronger  ; 
its  price  averages  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  Gel  Ad. 

To  the  Arabian  traveller  nothing  can  be  more  annoying 
than  these  Somali  camels.  Tliey  must  be  fed  four  hours  during 
the  day,  otherwise  they  cannot  march.    They  die  from  change 
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few  minutes  the  beasts  were  unloadedi  the  Gurgis  or 

wigwams  pitched,  and  all  was  prepared  for  repose. 

A  caravan  so  extensive  being  an  unusual  event, — 

small  parties  carrying  only  grain  come  in  once  or 

twice  a  week, —  the  citizens  abandoned  even  their 
favourite  game  of  ball,  with  an  eye  to  speculation. 

We  stood  at  "  Government  House,"  over  the  Ash- 
urbara  Gate,  to  see  the  Bedouins,  and  we  quizzed 
(as  Town  men  might  denounce  a  tie  or  scoff  at 
a  boot)  the  huge  round  shields  and  the  uncouth 
spears  of  these  provincials.  Presently  they  entered 
the  streets,  where  we  witnessed  their  frantic  dance 
in  presence  of  the  Hajj  and  other  authorities.  This 
is  the  wild  men's  way  of  expressing  their  satis- 
faction that  Fate  has  enabled  them  to  convoy  the 
caravan  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  desert. 
The  Shaykh  Ibrahim  Abu  Zarbay*  lies  under  a 


of  food  or  sudden  removal  to  another  country.  Their  backs 
are  ever  being  galled,  and,  with  all  precautions,  a  month's  march 
lajs  them  up  for  three  times  that  period.  Thej  are  never  used 
for  riding,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

The  Somali  ass  is  gcnerallj  speaking  a  miserable  animal. 
Lieut.  Speke,  however,  reports  that  on  the  windward  coast  it 
is  not  to  be  despised.  At  Harar  I  found  a  tolerable  breed, 
superior  in  appearance  but  inferior  in  size  to  the  thorough- 
bred little  animals  at  Aden.  Thej  are  never  ridden ;  their  prin- 
cipal dutj  is  that  of  carrying  water-skins  to  and  from  the  walls. 
L   *  He  is  generally  called  Abu  Zerbin,  more  rarely  Abu  Zar- 
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whitewashed  dome  close  to  the  Ashurbara  Gate  of 
Zayla :  an  inscription  cut  in  wood  over  the  door- 
way informs  us  that  the  building  dates  from 
A.H.  1155=AD.  1741-2.  It  is  now  dilapidated, 
the  lintel  is  falling  in,  the  walls  are  decaying,  and 
the  cupola,  which  is  rudely  built,  with  primitive 
gradients,  —  each  step  supported  as  in  Cashnierc 
and  other  parts  of  India,  by  wooden  beams, — 
threatens  the  heads  of  the  pious.  •  The  building  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  forming  a  Mosque 
and  a  Mazar  or  place  of  pious  visitation :  in  the 
latter  are  five  tombs,  the  two  largest  covered  with 
common  chintz  stuff  of  glaring  colours.  Ibrahim 
was  one  of  the  forty-four  Hazrami  saints  who 
landed  at  Berberah,  sat  in  solemn  conclave  upon 
Auliya  Eumbo  or  Holy  Hill,  and  thence  dispersed 
far  and  wide  for  the  purpose  of  propagandism. 
He  travelled  to  Harar  about  a,d.  1430*,  converted 
many  to  El  Islam,  and  left  there  an  honored 
memory.  His  name  is  immortalised  in  El  Yemen 
by  the  introduction  of  El  Kat.f 

bayn,  and  Abu  Zarbaj.  I  have  preferred  the  latter  orthograplij 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Shajkh  Jami,  most  learned  of  the 
Somal. 

*  In  the  same  year  (a.d.  1429-80)  the  Shaykh  el  Shazih', 
buried  under  a  dome  at  Mocha,  introduced  coffee  into  Arabia. 

t  The  following    is  an  extract  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
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Tired  of  the  town,  I  persuaded  the  Hajj  to  send 
me  with  an  escort   to   the    Hissi   or   well.    At 

Joarnaly  vol.  xii.  No.  v.  Not.  L  1852.  Notes  upon  the  drugs 
observed  at  Aden  Arabioi  hj  James  Vaughany  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.y 
Assist  Surg.|  BJL,  Civil  and  Fort.  Surg.,  Aden,  Arabia. 

**  Eftt  d^lii  the  name  of  a  drug  which  is  brought  into  Aden 

from  the  interior,  and  largely  used|  especially  by  the  Arabs, 
as  a  pleasurable  excitant.  It  is  generally  imported  in  small 
camel-loads^  consisting  of  a  number  of  parcels,  each  containing 
about  forty  slender  twigs  with  the  leaves  attached,  and  care- 
fully wrapped  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  leaves  form  the  edible  part,  and  these, 
when  chewed,  are  said  to  produce  great  hilarity  of  spirits^  and 
an  agreeable  state  of  wakefulness.  Some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  strong  predilection  which  the  Arabs  have  for  this 
drug  from  the  quantity  used  in  Aden  alone^  which  averages 
about  280  camel-loads  annually.  The  market  price  is  one  and 
a  quarter  rupees  per  parcel,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling 
it  is  farmed  by  the  government  for  1500  rupees  per  year. 
Forskal  found  the  plant  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
and  has  enumerated  it  as  a  new  genus  in  the  class  Pentandria, 
under  the  name  of  C&tha.  He  notices  two  species,  and  distin- 
guishes them  as  Caiha  eduUs  and  CatAa  spinosa.  According  to 
his  account  it  is  cultivated  on  the  same  ground  as  coffee,  and  is 
planted  from  cuttings.  Besides  the  effects  above  stated,  the 
Arabs,  he  tells  us,  believe  the  land  where  it  grows  to  be  secure 
from  the  inroads  of  plague ;  and  that  a  twig  of  the  Eat  carried 
in  the  bosom  is  a  certain  safeguard  against  infection.  The 
learned  botanist  observes,  with  respect  to  these  supposed 
virtues,  *  Gustus  foliorum  tamen  virtutem  tantam  indicare  non 
videtur.'  Like  coffee,  Kat,  from  its  acknowledged  stimulating 
effects,  has  been  a  fertile  theme  for  the  exercise  of  Mahomedan 
casuistry,  and  names  of  renown  are  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
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daybreak  I  set  out  with  four  Arab  matchlock-men, 
and  taking  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  waded  and 


question^  whether  the  use  of  E&t  does  or  does  not  contravene 
the  injunction  of  the  Koran,  Thou  shalt  not  drink  wine  or  any- 
thing intoxicating.  The  succeeding  notes,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  De  Sacj's  researclies,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion 
here. 

*'  Sheikh  Abdool  Kader  Ansari  Jezeri,  a  learned  Mahomedan 
author,  in  his  treatise  on  the  use  of  coffee,  quotes  the  following 
from  the  writings  of  Fakr  ood  Deen  Mekki:  — *  It  is  said  that 
the  first  who  introduced  coffee  was  the  illustrious  saint  Aboo 
Abdallah  Mahomed  Dhabhani  ibn  Said ;  but  we  have  learned 
by  the  testimony  of  many  persons  that  the  use  of  coffee  in 
Yemen,  its  origin,  and  first  introduction  into  that  country  are 
due  to  the  learned  Ali  Shadeli  ibn  Omar,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
the  learned  doctor  Nasr  ood  Deen,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  chiefs  among  the  order  Shadeli,  and  whose  worth  attests 
the  high  degree  of  spirituality  to  which  they  had  attained. 
Previous  to  that  time  they  made  coffee  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance called  Cafta,  which  is  the  same  as  the  leaf  known  under 
the  name  of  KS,t,  and  not  of  Boon  (the  coffee  berry)  nor  any 
preparation  of  Boon.     The  use  of  this  beverage  extended  in 
course  of  time  as  far  as  Aden,  but  in  the  days  of  Mahomed 
Dhabhani  the  vegetable  substance  from  which  it  was  prepared 
disappeared  from  Aden.     Then  it  was  that  the  Sheik  advised 
those  who  had  become  his  disciples  to  try  the  drink  made  from 
the  Boon,  which  was  found  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the 
Kat,  inducing  sleeplessness,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  less 
expense  and  trouble.     The  use  of  coffee  has  been  kept  up  from 
that  time  to  the  present.' 

*^  D'Herbelot  states  that  the  beverage  called  Calmat  al  Catiat 
or  Callah,  was  prohibited  in  Yemen  in  consequence  of  its  effects 
upon  the  brain.    On  the  other  hand  a  synod  of  learned  Mussul- 
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walked  over  an  aUnriil  plain  flooded  by  eyeiy  high 
tide.     On  our  waj  we  passed  lines  of  donkejrs  and 


to  fcsfe  decreed  tkat  si  bet ci  ages  of  Kit  and 
CafU  do  Mi  iMjiTr  iSkt  hoMk  or  iiapede  iJbe 
of  religioai  dHlie%  tal  oalj  iocnaw  Ukrifj  and  good-h 
it  was  lavM  to  wm  Aeai,  si  alao  Ike  driak  ande  froa  the 
boon  or  uiHi.  tuij.  I  aa  aoi  aware  flat  Kit  is  saed  ui 
Adeo  in  saj  oAcr  wsf  tfan  fer  ■artinrtioa  Frooi  vbat  I 
haye  heard^  homver,  I  Wfieie  flat  a  decoclJoa  wseabKi^  tea 
is  made  Drooa  tke  leaf  by  Ae  Arabs  intbe  iaterior;  aad  o«e 
wbo  ia  wdi  aiifaialfd  witk  ov  fiMufiar  betcrage  aaiarta  me 
that  the  cCeds  are  aoi  aBlifce  tboae  prodaeed  by  lUoiis  areea 
tea,  wttb  tUi  adtalagp  in  kiw^mr  of  Kit,  tkat  tbe  exdteaaiit 
is  alwajs  of  sffeaMag  and  agreeable  kiad.* 


>  *lfcT— ^Ma:hM  II  iiiii'Hi  itwQgpedMicalied  T^bbmn 
Ifdktmc  Kit,  Sim  the  dirtrieta  ia  wyeb  ib^  «e  prodMd :  the  iMer  fe^^ 
the  hmcr  priee.  CiShft€daaalW«l^]IiS.Oird.CciMCnKae,iiigvcdiaIJr. 
liadk/s  Tegetiirfife  KiBfdos,  p.  sea,  (LowiiM,  184e).    BiS  there  ii  a  fcfll 

loTthepiiiilMilLithe— eefCutihiJocifcaln 
a  work  paiiliihBit  aiider  Ae  flMpieef  of  the  Freach  goters* 

ks  aneci  ia3»-43, 
de  KM.  TkiofkStt  UtAm, 


:  The  bocwiad  partxMi  of  thii  work,  bj 
0  a  AlhKt  pvbGeadaa  nder  the 
or  ae  a  part  of  the  ToTmipe  ca 
of  Ae  pertirwkw  relotHe  to 
of  the  plaa^  Sob  whieh  il  ippcan  diet  YiU  reftrnd 
Fonh7egBBaiCad»Cethe  Thwi  few  Ci  leeiieik  e&mgmg  A»  **,-^ 
of  Oshe  eMie  Co  CuhMiine  edafii,  Horhgftter  eppGetl  die  Baae  of 
edofie  CO  en  AfijHJiiiea  gpeeiee  (Cehalrai  ob«nn  HiAa^x, 
■MigHnnt  ideatSeel  widi  TonkiTe  GnOe  edolkv  whOe  of  the  reai 
Gethe  edaSe  IWndL  he  Smaed  e  aew  geaoe  end  ipeciei»  oder  the  oeae  of 

tAel«.]NtOffd.KppoeraleaeesL  I<|HitethefiAmiiic 
the  Teacaawa  ffam  Abjaukc,  toL  i  p.  IM.:  ^C^fi&a 
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camels  carrying  water-skins  from  the  town ;  they 
were  under  guard  like  ourselves,  and  the  sturdy 
dames  that  drove  them  Indulged  in  many  a  loud 
joke  at  our  expense.  After  walking  about  four 
miles  we  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Takhushshah 
—  the  sandy  bed  of  a  torrent  nearly  a  mile  broad*, 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  caked  mud:  in  the 
centre  is  a  line  of  pits  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
with  turbid  water  at  the  bottom.  Around  them 
were  several  frame-works  of  four  upright  sticks 
connected  by  horizontal  bars,  and  on  these  were 
stretched  goats'-skins,  forming  the  cattle-trough  of 
the  Somali  country.  About  the  wells  stood  troops  of 
camels,  whose  Eesa  proprietors  scowled  fiercely  at 
us,  and  stalked  over  the  plain  with  their  long,  heavy 
spears:  for  protection  against  these  people,  the 
citizens  have  erected  a  kind  of  round  tower,  with  a 

*  This  is  probably  the  "  River  of  Zayla^**  alluded  to  by  Ibn 
Said  and  others.  Like  all  similar  features  in  the  low  country, 
it  is  a  mere  surface  drain. 


Forskalii  Nob,  Catha  No.  4.  Forsk.  loc  cit.  (Flor.  Mgy^U  Arab.  p.  63.) 
Trigonothoca  serrata  Hocha,  in  pi.  Schimp.  Abyss,  sect,  il  No.  649.  Celastrus 
edulis  VM,  EcL  1.  21.'  Althoagh  in  the  Flora  .^yptiaco-Arabica  of 
Forskal  no  specific  name  is  applied  to  the  Catha  at  p.'63.,  it  is  enumerated 
as  Catha  edolis-  at  p.  107.  The  reference  to  Celastrus  edulis  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Eclogn  Americanas  of  Vahl,  but  in  the  author's  Symboke 
Botanicfc  (Hanuias,  1790,  fol.)  pars  i.  p.  21.  (Daniel  Ilanbury  signed)" 
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ladder  for  a  staircase.     Near  it  are  some  large 
tamarisks  and    the    wild    henna    of   the    Somali 
country,  which  supplies  a  sweet-smelling  flower, 
but  is  valueless  as  a  dye.     A  thick  hedge  of  thorn* 
trees  surrounds  the  only  cultivated  ground  near 
Zayla :   as  Ibn  Said  declared  in  old  times,   ^^  the 
people  have  no  gardens,   and  know  nothing  of 
fruits."     The  variety  and  the  luxuriance  of  growth^ 
however,  prove  that  industry  is  the  sole  desideratum. 
I  remarked  the  castor-plant, — no  one  knows  its 
name  or  nature*, — the  Rayhan  or  Basil,  theEadi, 
a  species  of  aloe,  whose  strongly  scented  flowers 
the  Arabs  of  Yemen  are  fond  of  wearing  in  their 
turbans.f     Of  vegetables,  there  were  cucumbers, 
egg-plants,   and    the    edible    hibiscus;    the    only 
fruit  was  a  small  kind  of  water-melon. 

After  enjoying  a  walk  through  the  garden  and 
a  bath  at  the  well,  I  started,  gun  in  hand,  towards 
the  jungly  plain  that  stretches  towards  the  sea. 
It  abounds  in  hares,  and  in  a  large  description  of 
spur-fowl;];;   the    beautiful    little    sand    antelope, 

*  In  the  upper  couDtrj  I  found  a  large  variety  growing  wild 
in  the  Fiumaras.  The  Bedouins  named  it  Buamado,  but 
ignored  its  Yirtues« 

f  This  ornament  is  called  Mushgur. 

X  A  large  brown  bird  with  black  legs,  not  unlike  the  do-» 
mestio  fowl.   The  Arabs  call  it  Dijigat  elBarr,  (the  wild  hen) : 
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scarcely  bigger  than  an  English  rabbit*,  bounded 
over  the  bushes,  its  thin  legs  being  scarcely 
perceptible  during  the  spring.  I  was  afraid  to 
fire  with  ball,  the  place  being  full  of  Bedouins' 
huts,  herds,  and  dogs,  and  the  vicinity  of  man 
made  the  animals  too  wild  for  small  shot.  In 
revenge,  I  did  considerable  havoc  amongst  the 
spur-fowl,  who  proved  equally  good  for  sport  and 
the  pot,  besides  knocking  over  a  number  of  old 
crows,  whose  gall  the  Arab  soldiers  wanted  for 
collyrium.t    Beyond  us  lay  Warabalay  or  Ilyconas' 

the  Somal  ^'digarin,''  a  word  also  applied  to  the  Guinea  fowl, 
which  it  resemhies  in  its  short  strong  flight  and  habit  of  run- 
ning.  Owing  to  the  Bedouin  prejudice  against  eating  birdSy  it 
is  found  in  large  covejs  all  over  the  country. 

*  It  has  been  described  by  Salt  and  others.  The  Somal  call 
it  Sagaro,  the  Arabs  Ghezalah :  it  is  found  throughout  the  land 
generally  in  pairs,  and  is  fond  of  ravines  under  the  hills,  beds  of 
torrents,  and  patclies  of  desert  vegetation.  It  is  easily  killed  by 
a  single  pellet  of  shot  striking  the  neck.  The  Somal  catch  it 
by  a  loop  of  strong  twine  hung  round  a  gap  in  a  circuit  of 
thorn  hedge,  or  they  run  it  down  on  foot,  an  operation  requiring 
half  a  day  on  account  of  its  fleetness,  which  enables  it  to  escape 
the  jackal  and  wild  dog.  When  caught  it  utters  piercing  cries. 
Some  Bedouins  do  not  eat  the  flesh :  generally,  however,  it  is 
considered  a  delicacy,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  of  these  little 
animals  lie  strewed  around  the  kraals. 

f  The  Somal  hold  the  destruction  of  the  ''Tuka"  next  in 
religious  merit  to  that  of  the  snake.  They  have  a  tradition 
that  the  crow,  originally  white,  became  black  for  his  sins.  When 
the  Prophet  and  Abubekr  were  concealed  in  the  cave,  the 
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hill*:  we  did  not  visit  it,  as  all  its  tenants  had 
been    driven    away    by    the    migration    of   the 
Nomads. 
Returning,  we  breakfasted  in  the  garden,  and 


pigeon  hid  there  from  their  pursuers :  the  crov,  on  the  con-> 
trarj,  sat  screaming  ''ghar  I  ghar ! "  (the  cave  I  the  caTe  I)  upon 
which  Mohammed  ordered  him  into  eternal  mourning,  and  ever 
to  repeat  the  traitorous  words. 

There  are  several  species  of  crows  in  this  part  of  Africa* 
Besides  the  large*heaked  hird  of  the  Harar  Hills,  I  found  the 
common  European  varietj,  with,  however,  the  hreaat  feathers 
white  tipped  in  small  semicircles  as  far  as  the  abdomen.  The 
little  ''  king-crow  "  of  India  is  common :  its  bright  red  eje  and 
purplish  plume  render  it  a  conspicuous  object  as  it  perches  upon 
the  tall  camel's  back  or  clings  to  waving  plants. 

*  The  Waraba  or  Durwa  is,  according  to  Mr.  Blyth,  the  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  now  Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Museum  at  Calcutta,  the  Canis  pictus  seu  venations  (Ljcaon 
pictus  or  Wilde  Honde  of  the  Cape  Boers).  It  seems  to  be  the 
Chien  Sauvage  or  Cjnhj^ne  (CynhjsBna  venatica)  of  the 
French  traveller  M.  Delegorgue,  who  in  his  **  Voyage  dans 
TAfrique  Australe,"  minutely  and  diffusely  describes  it.  Mr. 
Gordon  Cumming  supposes  it  to  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  wolf  and  the  hysBua.  This  animal  swarms  through- 
out the  Somali  country,  prowls  about  the  camps  all  night,  dogs 
travellers,  and  devours  every  thing  he  can  find,  at  times  pulling 
down  children  and  camels,  and  when  violently  pressed  by 
hunger,  men.  The  Somal  declare  the  Waraba  to  be  a  herma- 
phrodite ;  so  the  ancients  supposed  the  hysBna  to  be  of  both 
sexes;  an  error  arising  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  an 
orifice  situated  near  two  glands  which  secrete  an  unctuous 
fluid. 

a  -i 
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rain  coming  on,  we  walked  out  to  enjoy  the 
Oriental  luxury  of  a  wetting.  Ali  Iskandar,  an 
old  Arab  mercenary,  afforded  us  infinite  amuse* 
ment :  a  little  opium  made  him  half  crazy,  when 
his  sarcastic  pleasantries  never  ceased.  We  then 
brought  out  the  guns,  and  being  joined  by  the 
other  escort,  proceeded  to  a  trial  of  skill.  The 
Arabs  planted  a  bone  about  200  paces  from  us, 
—  a  long  distance  for  a  people  who  seldom  fire 
beyond  fifty  yards  ;  —  moreover,  the  wind  blew 
the  flash  strongly  in  their  faces.  Some  shot  two 
or  three  dozen  times  wide  of  the  mark  and  were 
derided  accordingly :  one  man  hit  the  bone ;  he  at 
once  stopped  practice,  as  the  wise  in  such  matters 
will  do,  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  party.  He 
afterwards  showed  that  his  success  on  this  occasion 
had  been  accidental ;  but  he  was  a  staunch  old 
sportsman,  remarkable,  as  the  Arab  Bedouins  gene- 
rally are,  for  his  skill  and  perseverance  in  stalking. 
Having  no  rifle,  I  remained  a  spectator.  My  re- 
volvers excited  abundant  attention^  though  none 
would  be  persuaded  to  touch  them.  The  largest, 
which  fitted  with  a  stock  became  an  excellent 
carbine,  was  at  once  named  Abu  Sittah  (the 
Father  of  Six)  and  the  Shaytan  or  Devil :  the 
pocket  pistol  became   the  Malunah  or  Accursed, 
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and  the  distance  to  which  it  carried  ball  made 
every  man  wonder.  The  Arabs  had  antiquated 
matchlocks,  mostly  worn  away  to  paper  thinness 
at  the  mouth  :  as  usual  they  fired  with  the  right 
elbow  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ear,  and  the 
left  hand  grasping  the  barrel,  where  with  us 
the  breech  would  be.  Hassan  Turki  had  one 
of  those  fine  old  Shishkhanah  rifles  formerly 
made  at  Damascus  and  Senaa :  it  carried  a 
two-ounce  ball  with  perfect  correctness,  but  was 
so  badly  mounted  in  its  block-butt,  shaped  like 
a  Dutch  cheese,  that  it  always  required  a  rest. 

On  our  return  home  we  met  a  party  of  Eesa 
girls,  who  derided  my  colour  and  doubted  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  Moslem.  The  Arabs  declared 
mc  to  be  a  Shaykh  of  Shaykhs,  and  translated 
to  the  prettiest  of  the  party  an  impromptu  pro- 
posal, of  marriage.  She  showed  but  little  cojmess, 
and  stated  her  price  to  be  an  AuduUi  or  neck- 
lace*, a  couple  of  Tobes, —  she  asked  one  too 

*  Men  wear  for  ornament  round  the  neck  a  bright  red  leather 
thong,  upon  which  are  strung  in  front  two  square  bits  of  true 
or  imitation  amb?r  or  honey  stone:  this  "Mekkawi,"  how- 
ever, is  seldom  seen  amongst  the  Bedouins.  The  Audulli  or 
woman's  necklace  is  a  more  elaborate  affair  of  amber,  glass 
beads,  generally  coloured,  and  coral :  every  matron  who  can 
afford  it,  possesses  at  least  one  of  these  ornaments.    Both  sexes 

Q   3 
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many  —  a  few  handfuls  of  beads,  and  a  small 
present  for  her  papa.  She  promised,  naively 
enough,  to  call  next  day  and  inspect  the  goods : 
the  publicity  of  the  to¥m  did  not  deter  her,  but 
the  shamefacedness  of  my  two  companions  pre- 
vented our  meeting  again.  Arrived  at  Zayla 
after  a  sunny  walk,  the  Arab  escort  loaded  their 
guns,  formed  a  line  for  me  to  pass  along,  fired 
a  salute,  and  entered  to  coffee  and  sweetmeats. 

On  the  24th  of  November  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  a  timid  people  are  these  Somal 
of  the  towns,  who,  as  has  been  well  remarked, 
are,  like  the  settled  Arabs,  the  worst  specimens 
of  their  race.  Three  Eesa  Bedouins  appeared 
before  the  southern  gate,  slaughtered  a  cow, 
buried  its  head,  and  sent  for  permission  to  visit 

carry  round  the  necks  or  hang  above  the  right  elbow,  a  talisman 
against  danger  and  disease,  either  in  a  silver  box  or  more  gene- 
rally sewn  up  in  a  small  case  of  red  morocco.  The  Bedouins 
are  fond  of  attaching  a  tooth-stick  to  the  neck  thong. 

*  Beads  are  useful  in  the  Somali  country  as  presents,  and  to 
pay  for  trifling  purchases:  like  tobacco  they  serve  for  small 
change.  The  kind  preferred  by  women  and  children  is  the 
"  binnur,**  large  and  small  white  porcelain :  the  others  are  the 
red,  white,  green,  and  spotted  twisted  beads,  round  and  oblong. 
Before  entering  a  district  the  traveller  should  ascertain  what 
may  be  the  especial  variety.  Some  kind  are  greedily  sought 
for  in  one  place,  and  in  another  rejected  with  disdain. 
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one  of  their  number  who  liad  been  imprisoned 
by  the  Ilajj  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Masud. 
The  place  was  at  once  thrown  into  confusion, 
the  gates  were  locked,  and  the  walls  manned 
with  Arab  matchlock  men:  my  three  followers 
armed  themselves,  and  I  was  summoned  to  the 
fray.  Some  declared  that  the  Bedouins  were 
"doing"*  the  town;  others  that  they  were  the 
van  of  a  giant  host  coming  to  ravish,  sack,  and 
slay :  it  turned  out  that  these  Bedouins  had  pre- 
ceded their  comrades,  who  were  bringing  in,  as 
the  price  of  blood  f,  an  Abyssinian  slave,  seven 

•  The  Somali  word  "  F&l "  properly  means  "  to  do ; "  "  to 
bewitcb^"  is  its  secondary  sense. 

f  The  price  of  blood  in  the  Somali  country  is  the  highest 
sanctioned  by  El  Islam.  It  must  be  remembered  that  amongst 
the  pagan  Arabs,  the  Korajsh  "  diyat,"  was  twenty  she-camels. 
Abd  el  Muttaleb,  grandfather  of  Mohammed,  sacrificed  100 
animals  to  ransom  the  life  of  his  son,  forfeited  by  a  rash  vow, 
and  from  that  time  the  greater  became  the  legal  number.  The 
Somal  usually  demand  100  she-camels,  or  300  sheep  and  a  few 
cows ;  here,  as  in  Arabia,  the  sum  is  made  up  by  all  the  near 
relations  of  the  slayer ;  30  of  the  animals  may  be  aged,  and  30 
under  age,  but  the  rest  must  be  sound  and  good.  Many  tribes 
take  less, — from  strangers  100  sheep,  a  cow,  and  a  camel ; — ^but 
after  the  equivalent  is  paid,  the  murderer  or  one  of  his  clan, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  El  Islam,  is  generally  killed  by  the 
kindred  or  tribe  of  the  slain.  When  blood  is  shed  in  the  same 
tribe,  the  full  reparation,  if  accepted  by  the  relatives,  is  always 
exacted ;  this  serves  the  purpose  of  preventing  fratricidal  strifei 
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camels,  seven  cows,  a  white  mule,  and  a  small 
black  mare.  The  prisoner  was  visited  by  his 
brother,  who  volunteered  to  share  his  confine- 
ment, and  the  meeting  was  described  as  most 
pathetic :  partly  from  mental  organisation  and 
partly  from  the  peculiarities  of  society,  the 
only  real  tie  acknowledged  by  these  people  is 
that  which  connects  male  kinsmen.  The  Hajj, 
after  speaking  big,  had  the  weakness  to  let  the 
murderer  depart  alive:  this  measure,  like  peace- 
policy  in  general,  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to 
encourage  bloodshed  and  mutilation.  But  a  few 
months  before,  an  Eesa  Bedouin  enticed  out  of  the 
gates  a  boy  about  fifteen,  and  slaughtered  him  for 
the  sake  of  wearing  the  feather.  His  relations 
were  directed  to  receive  the  Diyat  or  blood  fine, 
and  the  wretch  was  allowed  to  depart  unhurt  —  a 
silly  clemency ! 

You  must  not  suppose,  dear  L.,  that  I  yielded 
myself  willingly  to  the  weary  necessity  of  a 
month  at  Zayla.      But   how  explain   to  you  the 

for  in  such  a  nation  of  murderers,  only  the  Dijat  prevents  the 
taking  of  life. 

Blood  money,  however,  is  seldom  accepted  unless  the  mur- 
dered man  has  heen  slain  with  a  lawful  weapon.  Those  who 
kill  with  the  Dankaleh,  a  poisonous  juice  rubbed  upon  meat^aro 
nlwajs  put  to  death  by  the  members  of  their  own  tribe. 
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obstacles  thrown  in  our  way  by  African  indo- 
lence, petty  intrigue,  and  interminable  suspicion  ? 
Four  months  before  leaving  Aden  I  had  taken 
the  j)rccaution  of  meeting  the  Hajj,  requesting  him 
to  select  for  us  an  Abban  *,  or  protector,  and  to 

*  The  Abbon  or  protector  of  the  Somali  country  is  tho 
Mogasa  of  the  Gnllas,  the  Akh  of  El  Hcjaz^  the  Ghafir  of  tho 
Siuaitic  Peninsula,  and  tho  llabia  of  Eastern  Arabin.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  word  denotes  the  prot^g^  as  well 
as  the  protector ;  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  polite  address  to 
a  Somali,  as  Ya  Abbaneh,  O  Protectress,  would  be  to  his  wife. 

The  Abban  acts  at  once  as  broker,  escort,  agent,  and  inter- 
preter, and  the  institution  may  be  considered  the  earliest  form 
of  transit  dues.  In  all  sales  he  receives  a  certain  percentage, 
his  food  and  lodging  are  provided  at  the  expense  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  he  not  unfrequentlj  exacts  small  presents  from 
his  kindred.  In  return  he  is  bound  to  arrange  all  differences, 
and  even  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  client  against  his  fellow- 
countrjmen.  Should  the  Abban  be  slain,  his  tribe  is  bound  to 
take  up  the  cause  and  to  make  good  the  losses  of  their  prot^g^. 
El  Taabanah,  the  office,  being  one  of  ''name,**  the  eastern 
synonym  for  our  honour,  as  well  as  of  lucre,  causes  frequent 
quarrels,  which  become  exceedingly  rancorous. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Abban  is  master 
of  the  life  and  property  of  his  client.  The  traveller's  success 
will  depend  mainly  upon  his  selection :  if  inferior  in  rank,  the 
protector  can  neither  forward  nor  defend  him  ;  if  timid,  he  will 
impede  advance ;  and  if  avaricious,  he  will,  by  means  of  his 
relatives,  effectually  stop  the  journey  by  absorbing  the  means  of 
prosecuting  it.  The  best  precaution  against  disappointment 
would  be  the  registering  Abbans  at  Aden ;  every  donkey-boy 
will  offer  himself  as  a  protector,  but  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes 
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jirovide  camels  and  mules ;  two  months  before  start- 
ing I  had  advanced  to  him  the  money  required  in 
a  country  where  nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
Avhole  or  partial  prepayment.  The  protector  was 
to  be  procured  anywhere,  the  cattle  at  Tajurrah, 
scarcely  a  day's  sail  from  Zayla:  when  I  arrived 
nothing  was  forthcoming.  I  at  once  begged  the 
governor  to  exert  himself :  he  politely  promised 
to  start  a  messenger  that  hour,  and  he  delayed 
doing  so  for  ten  days.  An  easterly  wind  set  in 
and  gave  the  crew  an  excuse  for  wasting  another 
fortnight.*  Travellers  are  an  irritable  genus :  I 
stormed  and  fretted  at  the  delays  to  show  earn- 
estness of  purpose.  All  the  effect  was  a  paroxysm 
of  talking.  The  Ilajj  and  his  son  treated  me,  like 
a  spoilt  child,  to  a  double  allowance  of  food  and 
milk:   they   warned   me  that  the   small-pox   was 

should  be  provided  with  certificates.  During  my  last  visit  to 
Africa,  I  proposed  that  English  officers  visiting  the  country 
should  be  provided  with  servants  not  protectors,  the  former, 
however,  to  be  paid  like  the  latter ;  all  the  people  recognised 
the  propriety  of  the  step. 

In  the  following  pages  occur  manifold  details  concerning  the 
complicated  subject,  El  Taabanah. 

*  Future  travellers  would  do  well  either  to  send  before  them 
a  trusty  servant  with  orders  to  buy  cattle  ;  or,  what  would  bo 
better,  though  a  little  more  expensive,  to  take  with  them  from 
Aden  all  the  animals  required. 
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depopulating  Harar,  that  the  road  swarmed  with 
brigandsi  and  that  the  Amir  or  prince  was  certain 
destruction, —  I  contented  myself  with  determining 
that  both  were  true  Oriental  hyperbolists,  and 
fell  into  more  frequent  fits  of  passion.  The 
old  man  could  not  comprehend  my  secret  ^'  If 
the  English/'  he  privately  remarked,  "  wish  to  take 
Harar,  let  them  send  me  500  soldiers ;  if  not,  I  can 
give  all  information  concerning  it."  When  con- 
vinced of  my  determination  to  travel,  he  applied 
his  mind  to  calculating  the  benefit  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  event,  and,  as  the  following 
pages  will  show,  he  was  not  without  success. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  four  camels  were 
procured,  an  Abban  was  engaged,  we  hired  two 
women  cooks  and  a  fourth  servant;  my  baggage 
was  reformed,  the  cloth  and  tobacco  being  sewn 
up  in  matting,  and  made  to  fit  the  camels'  sides  * ; 
sandals  were  cut  out  for  walking,  letters  were 

*  The  Somal  use  as  camel  saddles  the  mats  which  oompone 
their  huts ;  these  lying  loose  upon  the  animal's  back,  cause,  bj 
slipping  backwards  and  forwards,  the  loss  of  many  a  precious 
hour,  and  in  wet  weather  become  half  a  load.  The  more  ciyi- 
lised  make  up  of  canvass  or  ''  gunny  bags  "  stuffed  with  hay  and 
provided  with  cross  bars,  a  rude  packsaddle,  which  is  admirably 
calculated  to  gall  the  animal's  back.  Future  travellers  would 
do  well  to  purchase  camel-saddles  at  Aden,  where  they  are 
cheap  and  well  made. 
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written,  messages  of  dreary  length, — too  important 
to  be  set  down  in  black  and  white, — were  solemnly 
entrusted  to  us,  palavers  were  held,  and  affairs 
began  to  wear  the  semblance  of  departure.  The 
Hajj  strongly  recommended  us  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  the  Gudabirsi  tribe,  who  would 
pass  us  on  to  their  brother-in-law  Adan,  the  Gerad 
or  prince  of  the  Girhi ;  and  he,  in  due  time,  to  his 
kinsman  the  Amir  of  Harar.  The  chain  was 
commenced  by  placing  us  under  the  protection  of 
one  Raghe,  a  petty  Ecsa  chief  of  the  Mummasan 
clan.  By  the  good  aid  of  the  Hajj  and  our  sweet- 
meats, he  was  persuaded,  for  the  moderate  con- 
sideration of  ten  Tobes  *,  to  accompany  us  to  the 
frontier  of  his  clan,  distant  about  fifty  miles,  to 
introduce  us  to  the  Gudabirsi,  and  to  provide  us 
with  three  men  as  servants,  and  a  suitable  escort, 
a  score  or  so,  in  dangerous  places.     He  began  with 

*  He  received  four  cloths,  of  Cutch  canvass^  and  six  others 
of  coarse  American  sheeting.  At  Zajla  these  articles  are  double 
the  Aden  value,  which  would  be  about  thirteen  rupees  or  twentj- 
six  shillings;  in  the  bush  the  price  is  quadrupled.  Before 
leaving  us  the  Abban  received  at  least  double  the  original  hire- 
Besides  small  presents  of  cloth,  dates,  tobacco  and  rice  to  his 
friends,  he  had  six  cubits  of  Sauda  Wilayati  or  English  indigo- 
dyed  calico  for  women's  fillets,  and  two  of  Sauda  Kashshi,  a 
Cutch  imitation,  a  Shukkah  or  half  Tobe  for  his  daughter,  and 
a  sheep  for  himself,  together  with  a  large  bundle  of  tobacco. 
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113  in  an  extravagant  manner,  declaring  that 
nothing  but  ^^  name  "  induced  him  to  undertake  the 
perilous  task ;  that  he  had  left  his  flocks  and  herds 
at  a  season  of  uncommon  risk,  and  that  all  his 
relations  must  receive  a  certain  honorarium.  But 
having  paid  at  least  three  pounds  for  a  few  days  of 
his  society,  we  declined  such  liberality,  and  my  com- 
panions, I  believe,  declared  that  it  would  be  ^^  next 
time : " —  on  all  such  occasions  I  make  a  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  since  for  one  thing  given  at  least 
five  are  promised  on  oath.  Raghe  warned  us 
seriously  to  prepare  for  dangers  and  disasters,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  Zayla, 
whose  timid  citizens  determined  that  we  were 
tired  of  our  lives.  The  cold  had  driven  the 
Nomads  from  the  hills  to  the  warm  maritime 
plains*,  we  should  therefore  traverse  a  populous 
region;  and,  as  the  End  of  Time  aptly  observed, 
"  Man  eats  you  up,  the  Desert  does  not."  More- 
over this  year  the  Ayyal  Nuh  Ismail,  a  clan  of 
the  Habr  Awal  tribe,  is  "  out,"  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful against  the  Eesa,  who  generally  are  the 
better  men.     They  sweep  the  country  in  Eaum 

*  When  the  pastures  are  exhausted  and  the  monsoon  sets  in, 
the  Bedouins  return  to  their  cool  mountains ;  like  the  Iliyat  of 
Persia,  they  have  their  regular  Kishlakh  and  Yajlakh. 
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or  Commandos*,  numbering  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred  troopers,  armed  with  assegai,  dagger, 
and  shield,  and  carrying  a  water  skin  and  dried 
meat  for  a  three  days'  ride,  sufficient  to  scour 
the  length  of  the  low  land.  The  honest  fellows 
are  not  so  anxious  to  plunder  as  to  ennoble  them- 
selves by  taking  life :  every  man  hangs  to  his 
saddle  bow  an  ostrich  f  feather,  —  emblem  of 
truth, — and  the  moment  his  javelin  has  drawn 
blood,  he  sticks  it  into  his  tufty  pole  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  we  feel  when  attaching  a  medal  to 
our  shell-jackets.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  slay  the  foe  in  fair  combat:  Spartan-like, 
treachery  is  preferred  to  stand-up  fighting ;  and  you 
may  measure  their  ideas  of  honor,  by  the  fact 
that  women  are  murdered  in  cold-blood,  as  by  the 


•  "  Kaum  •*  is  the  Arabic,  "  All "  the  Somali,  terra  for  these 
raids. 

t  Amongst  the  old  Eg3rptians.  the  ostrich  feather  was  the 
symbol  of  truth.  The  Somal  call  it  "  Bal,"  the  Arabs  "Rish ; "  it 
is  universally  used  here  as  the  sign  and  sjrmbol  of  victory. 
Generally  the  white  feather  only  is  stuck  in  the  hair ;  the  Eesa 
are  not  particular  in  using  black  when 'they  can  procure  no  other. 
All  the  clans  wear  it  in  the  back  hair,  but  each  has  its  own 
rules ;  some  make  it  a  standard  decoration,  others  discard  it 
after  the  first  few  days.  The  learned  have  an  aversion  to  the 
custom,  stigmatising  it  as  pagan  and  idolatrous  ;  the  vulgar  look 
upon  it  as  the  highest  mark  of  honor. 
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Amazulus,  with  the  hope  that  the  unborn  child 
may  prove  a  male.  The  hero  carries  home  the 
trophy  of  his  prowess*,  and  his  wife,  springing 
from  her  tent,  utters  a  long  shrill  scream  of  joy, 
a  preliminary  to  boasting  of  her  man's  valour,  and 
bitterly  taunting  the  other  possessors  of  noirs 
faineants:  the  derided  ladies  abuse  their  lords  with 
peculiar  virulence,  and  the  lords  fall  into  paroxysms 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  During  my  short 
stay  at  Zayla  six  or  seven  murders  were  com- 
mitted  close  to  the  walls:  the  Abban  brought 
news,  a  few  hours  before  our  departure,  that 
two  Eesas  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  Habr 
Awal.  The  Eesa  and  Dankali  also  have  a  blood 
feud,  which  causes  perpetual  loss  of  life.  But  a 
short  time  ago  six  men  of  these  two  tribes  were 

*  This  is  an  ancient  practice  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa.  The 
Egyptian  temples  show  heaps  of  trophies  placed  before  the 
monarchs  as  eyes  or  heads  were  presented  in  Persia.  Thus  in 
1  Sam.  xviii.  25.,  David  brings  the  spoils  of  200  Philistines, 
and  shows  them  in  full  tale  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be  the 
king's  son-in-law.  Any  work  upon  the  subject  of  Abyssinia 
(Bruce,  book  7.  chap.  8.),  or  the  late  Afghan  war,  will  provo 
that  the  custom  of  mutilation,  opposed  as  it  is  both  to  Chris- 
tianity and  El  Islam,  is  still  practised  in  the  case  of  hated 
enemies  and  infidels ;  and  De  Bey  remarks  of  the  Cape  Kafirs, 
'*  victores  csesis  excidunt  ra  adoioj  qu®  exsiccata  regi  affe- 
runt.** 
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travelling  together,  when  suddenly  the  la4at  but 
one  received  from  the  hindermost  a  deadly  spear 
thrust  in  the  back.     The  wounded  man  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  plunge  his  dagger  in  the  side 
of  the  wayfarer  who  preceded  him,  thus  dying,  as 
the  people  say,  in  company.     One  of  these  events 
throws  the  country  into  confusion,  for  the  vendetta 
is  rancorous  and  bloody,  as  in  ancient  Germany 
or  in  modem  Corsica.     Our  Abban  enlarged  upon 
the  unpleasant  necessity   of  travelling  all  night 
towards  the  hills,   and  lying  perdu  during    the 
day.      The  most  dangerous  times  are  dawn  and 
evening  tide :   the  troopers    spare    their    horses 
during  the  heat,  and  themselves  during  the  dew- 
fall.     Whenever,  in  the  desert, —  where,  says  the 
proverb,  all  men  are  enemies  —  you  sight  a  fellow 
creature  from    afar,    you    wave   the   right    arm 
violently  up  and   down,    shouting   "War  Joga! 
War  Joga  1 "  —  stand  still !  stand  still !      If  they 
halt,  you  send  a  parliamentary  to  within  speaking 
distance.     Should  they  advance*,  you  fire,  taking 
especial  care  not  to  miss;  when  two  saddles  are 
emptied,  the  rest  are  sure  to  decamp. 

*  When  attacking  cattle,  the  plundering  party  endeavour 
with  shouts  and  noise  to  disperse  the  herds,  whilst  the  assail- 
ants huddle  them  together,  and  attempt  to  face  the  danger  in 
parties. 
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I  had  given  the  Abban  orders  to  be  iu 
readiness,  —  my  patience  being  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted,—  on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  November, 
and  determined  to  walk  the  whole  way,  rather 
than  waste  another  day  waiting  for  cattle.  As 
the  case  had  become  hopeless,  a  vessel  was 
descried  standing  straight  from  Tajurrah,  and, 
suddenly  as  could  happen  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
four  fine  mules,  saddled  and  bridled,  Abyssinian 
fashion,  appeared  at  the  door.* 

*  For  the  cheapest  I  paid  twenty-three,  for  the  dearest 
twenty-six  dollars,  hesides  a  Riyal  upon  each,  under  the  names 
of  custom  dues  and  carriage.  The  Hajj  had  doubtless  exag- 
gerated the  price,  but  all  were  good  animals,  and  the  traveller 
has  no  right  to  complain,  except  when  he  pays  dear  for  a  bad 
article. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  SOMAL^  THEIB  ORIGIN  AND  PECULIARITIES. 

Before  leaving  Zayla,  I  must  not  neglect  a  short 
description  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  remarkable 
Somal  races  around  it. 

Eastern  Africa,  like  Arabia,  presents  a  popula- 
tion composed  of  three  markedly  distinct  races. 

1.  The  Aborigines  or  Hamites,  such  as  the 
Negro  Sawahili,  the  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and 
other  races,  having  such  physiological  peculiarities 
as  the  steatopyge,  the  tablier,  and  other  develop- 
ments described,  in  1815,  by  the  great  Cuvier. 

2.  The  almost  pure  Caucasian  of  the  northern 
regions,  west  of  Egypt :  their  immigration  comes 
within  the  range  of  comparatively  modem  histor3^ 

3.  The  half-castes  in  Eastern  Africa  are  re- 
presented principally  by  the  Abyssinians,  Gallas, 
Somals,  and  Kafirs.  The  first-named  people  derive 
their  descent  from  Menelek,  son  of  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba :  it  is  evident  from  their  features 
and  figures, — too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
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tion, — that  they  are  descended  from  Semitic  as 
well  as  Ilamitic  progenitors.*  About  the  origin 
of  the  Gallas  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  f 
Some  declare  them  to  be  Meccan  Arabs,  who 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  at  a 
remote  epoch :  according  to  the  Abyssinians,  how- 
ever, and  there  is  little  to  find  fault  with  in  their 
theory,  the  Gallas  are  descended  from  a  princess 
of  their  nation,  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  a 
slave  from  the  country  south  of  Gurague.  She 
bare  seven  sons,  who  became  mighty  robbers  and 
founders  of  tribes :  their  progenitors  obtained  the 
name  of  Gallas,  after  the  river  Gala,  in  Gurague, 
where  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  our  their 
kinsmen  the  Abyssins.j;     A  variety  of  ethnologic 

*  Eosebius  declares  that  the  Abyssinians  migrated  from  Asia 
to  Africa  whilst  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egjpt  (circ  A.  m.  2845) ; 
and  Syncelius  places  the  event  about  the  age  of  the  Judges. 

f  Moslems,  ever  fond  of  philological  fable,  thus  derive  the  word 
Galla.  When  Ullabu,  the  chief,  was  summoned  by  Mohammed 
to  Islamise,  the  messenger  returned  to  report  that ''  he  said  no/' 
— K&\  ]&  pronounced  G&l  Ifi, —  which  impious  refusal,  said  the 
Prophet,  should  from  that  time  become  the  name  of  the  race. 

X  Others  have  derived  them  from  Metcha,  Karaiyo,  and 
Tulema,  three  sons  of  an  Ethiopian  Emperor  by  a  female  slave. 
They  have,  according  to  some  travellers,  a  prophecy  that  one 
day  they  will  march  to  the  east  and  north,  and  conquer  the  in- 
heritance of  their  Jewish  ancestors.  Mr.  Johnston  asserts  that 
the  word  Galla  is  ''  merely  another  form  of  Calla,  which  in  the 

H  2 
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and  physiological  reasons,  —  into  which  space  and 
subject  prevent  my  entering,  —  argue  the  Kafirs  of 
the  Gape  to  be  a  northern  people,  pushed  south- 
wards by  some,  to  us,  as  yet,  unknown  cause.  The 
origin  of  the  Somal  is  a  matter  of  modem  history- 
"Barbarah"  (Berberah)*,  according  to  the 
Eamus,  is  ^^a  well  known  town  in  El  Maghrib, 
and  a  race  located  between  El  Zanj  —  Zanzibar 
and  the  Negrotic  coast  —  and  El  Habash  f :  they 
are    descended  from  the    Himyar  chiefs   Sanhdj 

(^l^)  and  Sumdmah  (^Ui),  and  they]  arrived 
at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 

ancient  Persian,  Sanscrit,  CeUic,  and  their  modem  derivative 
languages,  under  modified,  but  not  changed  terms,  is  expressive 
of  blackness.**    The  Gallas,  however,  are  not  a  black  people. 

*  The  Aden  stone  has  been  supposed  to  name  the  "  Berbers/' 
who  must  have  been  Gallas  from  the  vicinity  of  Berberah.  A 
certain  amount  of  doubt  still  hangs  on  the  interpretation :  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Forster  and  Dr.  Bird  being  the  principal  contrasts. 

Dr.  Bird. 

''He,  the  Syrian  philoso- 
pher in  Abadan,  Bishop  of 
Cape  Aden,  who  inscribed  this 
in  the  desert,  blesses  the  insti- 
tution of  the  faith." 


Rev,  Mr,  Forster. 

"  We  assailed  with  cries  of 
hatred  and  rage  the  Abjssi- 
nians  and  Berbers. 

"  We  rode  forth  wrathfully 
against  this  refuse  of  man- 
kind." 

f  This  word  is  generally  translated  Abyssinia ;  oriental  geo- 
graphers, however^  use  it  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  Turks 
have  held  possessions  in  ''  ITabash/'  in  Abyssinia  never. 
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king  Afrlkiis  (Scipio  Africanus  ?)."  A  few  details 
upon  the  subject  of  mutilation  and  excision  prove 
these  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Somal  *, 
who  are  nothing  but  a  slice  of  the  great  Galia 
nation  Islamised  and  Semiticised  by  repeated 
immigrations    from   Arabia.     In   the  Kamus  we 

also  read  that  Samal  (Ja^)  is  the  name  of  the 
father  of  a  tribe,  so  called  because  he  thrust  out 

(J4^,  samcUa)  his  brother's  eye.f  The  Shaykh 
Jami,  a  celebrated  genealogist,  informed  me  that 
in  A.H.  666  =  A-D.  1266-7,  the  Sayyid  Yusuf  el 
Baghdadi  visited  the  port  of  Siyaro  near  Berberah, 
then  occupied  by  an  infidel  magician,  who  passed 


*  The  same  words  are  repeated  in  the  Infak  el  Majsur  fi 
Tarikh  bilad  el  Takrur  (Appendix  to  Denham  and  Clapperton's 
Travels,  No.  xii.),  again  confounding  the  Berbers  and  the 
Somal.  Afrikus,  according  to  that  author,  was  a  king  of  Yemen 
who  expelled  the  Berbers  from  Syria  I 

j*  The  learned  Somal  invariably  spell  .their  national  name 
with  an  initial  Sin,  and  disregard  the  derivation  from  Sauroal 

( J^^),  which  would  allude  to  the  hardihood  of  the  wild 
people.  An  intelligent  modern  traveller  derives  "  Somali "  from 
the  Abyssinian  ''  Soumahe  "  or  heathens,  and  asserts  that  it  cor- 
responds with  the  Arabic  word  Kafir  or  unbeliever,  the  name 
by  which  E^risi,  the  Arabian  geographer,  knew  and  described 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Affah  (Afar)  coast,  to  the  east  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  Such  derivation  is,  however,  unad- 
visable. 

H  a 
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through  mountains  by  the  power  of  his  gramarye : 
the  saint  summoned  to  his  aid  Mohammed  bin 
Yunis  el  Siddiki,  of  Bayt  el  Fakih  in  Arabia,  and 
by  their  united  prayers  a  hill  closed  upon  the 
pagan.  Deformed  by  fable,  the  foundation  of  the 
tale  is  fact :  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  holy 
men  still  pay  an  annual  fine,  by  way  of  blood- 
money  to  the  family  of  the  infidel  chief.  The 
last  and  most  important  Arab  immigration  took 
place  about  fifteen  generations  or  450  years 
ago,  when  the  Sherif  Ishak  bin  Ahmed*  left  liis 
native  country  Hazramaut,  and,  with  forty-four 
saints,  before  mentioned,  landed  on  Makhar,  —  the 
windward  coast  extending  from  Earam  Harbour 
to  Cape  Guardafui.  At  the  town  of  Met,  near 
Burnt  Island,  where  his  tomb  still  exists,  he 
became  the  father  of  all  the  gentle  blood  and  the 
only  certain  descent  in  the  Somali  country:  by 
Magaden,  a  free  woman,  he  had  Gerhajis,  Awal, 
and  Arab;  and  by  a  slave  or  slaves,  Jailah, 
Sambur,  and  Rambad.  Hence  the  great  clans, 
Habr  Gerhajis  and  Awal,  who  prefer  the  matro- 

*  According  to  others  he  wrs  the  son  of  Abdullah.  The 
written  genealogies  of  the  Somal  were,  it  is  said,  stolen  bj  the 
Sherifs  of  Yemen,  who  feared  to  leave  with  the  wild  people  do- 
cuments that  prove  the  nobility  of  their  descent 
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nyinic  —  Habr  signifying  a  mother, —  since,  accord- 
ing to  their  dictum,  no  man  knows  who  may  be 
his  sire.*  These  increased  and  multiplied  by  con- 
nection and  affiliation  to  such  an  extent  that  about 
800  years  ago  they  drove  their  progenitors,  the 
Galla,  from  Berberah,  and  gradually  encroached 
upon  them,  till  they  intrenched  themselves  in  the 
Highlands  of  Harar. 

The  old  and  pagan  genealogies  still  known  to 
the  Somal,  are  Dirr,  Aydur,  Darud,  and,  according 
to  some,  Hawiyah.  Dirr  and  Aydur,  of  whom 
nothing  is  certainly  known  but  the  namef,  are 
the  progenitors  of  the  northern  Somal,  the  Eesa, 
Gudabirsi,  Ishak,  and  Bursuk  tribes.  Darud  Jabarti  | 
bin  Ismail  bin  Akil  (or  Ukayl)  is  supposed  by  his 

*  The  salient  doubt  suggested  by  this  genealogy  is  the  bar- 
barous nature  of  the  names.  A  noble  Arab  would  not  call  his 
children  Grerhigis,  Awal,  and  Bambad. 

f  Lieut.  Cruttenden  applies  the  term  E^oor  (Aydur)  to  the 
descendanfs  of  Ishak,  the  children  of  Gerhajis,  Awal,  and 
Jailah.  His  informants  and  mine  differ,  therefore,  toio  codo. 
According  to  some,  Dirr  was  the  father  of  Aydur ;  others  make 
Dirr  (it  has  been  written  Tir  and  Durr)  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  Galla  family  into  which  Shaykh  Ishak  married* 

X  Some  travellers  make  Jabarti  or  Ghiberti  to  signify  ''slaves" 
from  the  Abyssinian  Guebra ;  others  ''  Strong  in  the  Faith  '* 
(El  Islam).  Bruce  [applies  it  to  the  Moslems  of  Abyssinia : 
it  is  still  used,  though  rarely^  by  the  Somal,  who  in  these  times 
generally  designate  by  it  the  Sawahili  or  Negro  Moslems. 

H  4 
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descendants  to  have  been  a  noble  Arab  from  El 
Hejaz,  who,  obliged  to  flee  his  country,  was 
wrecked  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Hawiyah  tribe: 
rival  races  declare  him  to  have  been  a  Galla  slave, 
who,  stealing  the  Prophet's  slippers*,  was  dis- 
missed with  the  words,  Inn&'-tarad-n&'hM  (verily 
we  have  rejected  him):  hence  his  name  Tarud 
(jj^Ub)  or  Darud,  the  Rejected.f  The  etymological 
part  of  the  story  is,  doubtless,  fabulous ;  it  ex- 
presses, however,  the  popular  belief  that  the 
founder  of  the  eastward  or  windward  tribes,  now 
extending  over  the  seaboard  from  Bunder  Jedid  to 
Ras  Hafun,  and  southward  from  the  sea  to  the 
WebbesJ,  was  a  man  of  ignoble  origin.  The 
children  of  Darud  are  now  divided  into  two  great 
bodies:  "Harti"  is  the  family  name  of  the 
Dulbahanta,  Ogadayn,  Warsangali  and  Mijjarthayn, 
who  call  themselves  sons  of  Harti  bin  Kombo 
bin  Kabl   UUah  bin   Darud:    the    other  Darud 


*  The  same  scandalous  story  is  told  of  the  venerable  patron 
saint  of  Aden,  the  Sherif  Hajdrus. 

I  Darud  bin  Ismail's  tomb  is  near  the  Tubbaj  Tug  in  the 
windward  mountains  ;  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Lieut. 
Speke's  diary. 

X  The  two  rivers  Shebayli  and  Juba. 
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tribes  not  included  under  that  appellation  are  the 
Girhi,  Berteri,  Marayhan^  and  Bahabr  Ali.  The 
Hawiyah  are  doubtless  of  ancient  and  pagan 
origin;  they  call  all  Somal  except  themselves 
Hashiyah,  and  thus  claim  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Some  attempt^  as  usual,  to 
establish  a  holy  origin,  deriving  themselves  like 
the  Shaykhash  from  the  Caliph  Abubekr :  the 
antiquity,  and  consequently  the  Pagan  origin  of 
the  Hawiyah  are  proved  by  its  present  widely 
scattered  state;  it  is  a  powerful  tribe  in  the 
Mijjarthayn  country,  and  yet  is  found  in  the  hills 
of  Harar. 

The  Somal,  therefore,  by  their  own  traditions, 
as  well  as  their  strongly  marked  physical  pecu- 
liarities, their  customs,  and  their  geographical 
position,  may  be  determined  to  be  a  half-caste 
tribe,  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Galla  race,  approxi- 
mated, like  the  originally  Negro-Egyptian,  to  the 
Caucasian  type  by  a  steady  influx  of  pure  Asiatic 
blood. 

In  personal  appearance  the  race  is  not  unpre- 
possessing. The  crinal  hair  is  hard  and  wiry, 
growing,  like  that  of  a  half-caste  West  Indian,  in 
stiff  ringlets  which  sprout  in  tufts  from  the  scalp^ 
and,  attaining  a  moderate  length,  which  they  rarely 
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surpass,  hang  down.  A  few  elders,  savans,  and 
the  wealthy,  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  turban, 
shave  the  head.  More  generally,  each  filament  is 
duly  picked  out  with  the  comb  or  a  wooden 
scratcher  like  a  knitting-needle,  and  the  mass 
made  to  resemble  a  child's  ^^  pudding,"  an  old  bob* 
wig,  a  mop,  a  counsellor's  peruke,  or  an  old- 
fashioned  coachman's  wig, — there  are  a  hundred 
ways  of  dressing  the  head.  The  Bedouins,  true 
specimens  of  the  "greasy  African  race,"  wear 
locks  dripping  with  rancid  butter,  and  accuse  their 
citizen  brethren  of  being  more  like  birds  than  men. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  hair,  naturally  a  bluish- 
black,  is  removed  by  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
water,  or  in  the  desert  by  a  lessive  of  ashes  * :  this 
makes  it  a  dull  yellowish-white,  which  is  converted 
into  red  permanently  by  henna,  temporarily  by 
ochreish  earth  kneaded  with  water.  The  ridi- 
culous Somali  peruke  of  crimsoned  sheepskin,  — 
almost  as  barbarous  an  article  as  the  Welsh,  —  is 
apparently  a  foreign  invention:  I  rarely  saw  one 
in  the  low  country,  although  the  hill  tribes  about 

*  Carious  to  say  this  mixture  does  not  destroy  the  hair ;  it 
would  soon  render  a  European  bald.  Some  of  the  Somal  have 
applied  it  to  their  beards  ;  the  result  has  been  the  breaking  and 
falling  off  of  the  filaments. 
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Harar  sometimes  wear  a  black  or  white  "  scratch- 
wig."  The  head  is  rather  long  than  round,  and 
generally  of  the  amiable  variety,  it  is  gracefully 
put  on  the  shoulders,  belongs  equally  to  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  would  be  exceedingly  weak  but  for  the 
beauty  of  the  brow.  As  far  as  the  mouth,  the  face, 
with  the  exception  of  high  cheek-bones,  is  good; 
the  contour  of  the  forehead  ennobles  it ;  the  eyes  are 
large  and  well^formed,  and  the  upper  features  are 
frequently  handsome  and  expressive.  The  jaw, 
however,  is  almost  invariably  prognathous  and 
African;  the  broad,  turned-out  lips  betray  ap- 
proximation to  the  Negro ;  and  the  chin  projects  to 
the  detriment  of  the  facial  angle.  The  beard  is 
represented  by  a  few  tufts ;  it  is  rare  to  see  any- 
thing equal  to  even  the  Arab  development:  the 
long  and  ample  eyebrows  admired  by  the  people 
are  uncommon,  and  the  mustachios  are  short  and 
thin,  often  twisted  outwards  in  two  dwarf  curls. 
The  mouth  is  coarse  as  well* as  thick-lipped;  the 
teeth  rarely  project  as  in  the  Negro,  but  they 
are  not  good ;  the  habit  of  perpetually  chewing 
coarse    Surat    tobacco    stains  them*,   the    gums 

*  Few  Somal  except  the  citizens  smoke,  on  account  of  the 
expanse,  all,  however,  use  the  Takhzinah  or  quid. 
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become  black  and  mottled,  and  the  use  of  ashes 
with  the  quid  discolours  the  lips.  The  skin, 
amongst  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  hot  regions,  is 
smooth,  black,  and  glossy ;  as  the  altitude  increases 
it  becomes  lighter,  and  about  Harar  it  is  generally 
of  a  cafi  au  lait  colour.  The  Bedouins  are  fond  of 
raising  beauty  marks  in  the  shape  of  ghastly 
seams,  and  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  favours 
the  size  of  these  stigmates.  The  male  figure  is 
tall  and  somewhat  ungainly.  In  only  one  instance 
I  observed  an  approach  to  the  steatopyge,  making 
the  shape  to  resemble  the  letter  S;  but  the 
shoulders  are  high,  the  trunk  is  straight,  the  thighs 
fall  off,  the  shin  bones  bow  slightly  forwards,  and 
the  feet,  like  the  hands,  are  coarse,  large,  and  flat. 
Yet  with  their  hair,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  decked 
with  the  light  waving  feather,  and  their  coal- 
black  complexions  set  off  by  that  most  graceful  of 
garments  the  clean  white  Tobe  •,  the  contrasts  are 
decidedly  effective.  . 

In  mind  the  Somal  are  peculiar  as  in  body. 


*  The  best  description  of  the  dress  is  that  of  F^n^lon : 
<<Leurs  habits  sent  ais^s  'k  faire,  car  en  ce  doux  climat  on  ne 
porte  qu'une  pi^ce  d'^toffe  fine  et  Idg^re,  qui  n'est  point 
taill^,  et  que  chacun  met  ^  longs  plis  autour  de  son  corps  pour 
la  modestie ;  lui  donnant  la  forme  qu'il  veut." 
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They  are  a  people  of  most  susceptible  character,  and 
withal  uncommonly  hard  to  please.  They  dislike 
the  Arabs,  fear  and  abhor  the  Turks,  have  a  horror 
of  Franks,  and  despise  all  other  Asiatics  who  with 
them  come  under  the  general  name  of  Hindi 
(Indians).  The  latter  are  abused  on  all  occasions 
for  cowardice,  and  a  want  of  generosity,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  foUowing  piquant  epigram: 

*'  Ask  not  from  the  Hindi  thy  want : 
Impossible  that  the  Hindi  can  be  generous  I 
Had  there  been  one  liberal  man  in  El  Hind, 
Allah  had  raised  up  a  prophet  in  El  Hind  I " 

They  have  all  the  levity  and  instability  of  the 
Negro  character ;  light-minded  as  the  Abyssinians, 
—  described  by  Gobat  as  constant  in  nothing  but 
inconstancy, — sofl,  merry,  and  affectionate  souls, 
they  pass  without  any  apparent  transition  into  a 
state  of  fury,  when  they  are  capable  of  terrible 
atrocities.  At  Aden  they  appear  happier  than  in 
their  native  country.  There  I  have  often  seen  a 
man  clapping  his  hands  and  dancing,  childlike, 
alone  to  relieve  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  : 
here  they  become,  as  the  Mongols  and  other 
pastoral  people,  a  melancholy  race,  who  will  sit 
for  hours  upon  a  bank  gazing  at  the  moon,  or 
croning  some  old  ditty  under  the   trees.     This 
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state  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  danger  and  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
which  make  them  think  of  other  things  but 
dancing  and  singing.  Much  learning  seems  to 
make  them  mad;  like  the  half-crazy  Fakihs  of  the 
Sahara  in  Northern  Africa,  the  Widad,  or  priesti  is 
generally  unfitted  for  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and 
the  Hafiz  or  Koran-reciter,  is  almost  idiotic.  As 
regards  courage,  they  are  no  exception  to  the 
generality  of  savage  races.  They  have  none  of  the 
recklessness  standing  in  lieu  of  creed  which  charac- 
terises the  civilised  man.  In  their  great  battles  a 
score  is  considered  a  heavy  loss ;  usually  they  will 
run  after  the  fall  of  half  a  dozen :  amongst  a  Kraal 
full  of  braves  who  boast  a  hundred  murders,  not  a 
single  maimed  or  wounded  man  will  be  seen, 
whereas  in  an  Arabian  camp  half  the  male  popula- 
tion will  bear  the  marks  of  lead  and  steel.  The 
bravest  will  shirk  fighting  if  he  has  forgotten  his 
shield :  the  sight  of  a  lion  and  the  sound  of  a  gun 
elicit  screams  of  terror,  and  their  Kaum  or  forays 
much  resemble  the  style  of  tactics  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  Great  Turenne,  when  the  tactician's 
chief  aim  was  not  to  fall  in  with  his  enemy.  Yet 
they  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  wily  valour 
of  wild  men :  two  or  three  will  murder  a  sleeper 
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bravely  enough;  and  when  the  passions  of  rival 
tribes,  between  whom  there  has  been  a  blood  feud 
for  ageS|  are  violently  excitedi  they  will  use  with 
asperity  the  dagger  and  spear.  Their  massacres 
are  fearful.  In  February^  1847,  a  small  sept,  the 
AyjBl  Yunis,  being  expelled  from  Berberah, 
settled  at  the  roadstead  of  Bulbar,  where  a  few 
merchants,  principally  Indian  and  Arab,  joined 
them.  The  men  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
women  and  children,  sick  and  aged,  at  the  en- 
campment inland,  whilst,  descending  to  the  beach, 
they  carried  on  their  trade.  One  day,  as  they  were 
thus  employed,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  a  foraging 
party  of  about  2500  Eesas  attacked  the  camp: 
men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately 
put  to  the  spear,  and  the  plunderers  returned  to 
their  villages  in  safety,  laden  with  an  immense 
amount  of  booty.  At  present,  a  man  armed  with 
a  revolver  would  be  a  terror  to  the  country ;  the 
day,  however,  will  come  when  the  matchlock  will 
supersede  the  assegai,  and  then  the  harmless 
spearman  in  his  strong  mountains  will  become,  like 
the  Arab,  a  formidable  foe.  Travelling  among 
the  Bedouins,  I  found  them  kind  and  hospitable. 
A  pinch  of  snuff  or  a  handful  of  tobacco  sufficed 
to  win  every  heart,  and   a  few  yards  of  coarse 
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cotton  cloth  supplied  all  our  wants.  I  was  petted 
like  a  child,  forced  to  drink  milk  and  to  eat 
mutton ;  girls  were  offered  to  me  in  marriage ;  the 
people  begged  me  to  settle  amongst  them,  to  head 
their  predatory  expeditions,  free  them  from  lions, 
and  kill  their  elephants ;  and  often  a  man  has  ex- 
claimed in  pitying  accents,  "What  hath  brought 
thee,  delicate  as  thou  art,  to  sit  with  us  on  the 
cowhide  in  this  cold  under  a  tree?"  Of  course 
they  were  beggars,  princes  and  paupers,  lairds 
and  loons,  being  all  equally  unfortunate ;  the  Arabs 
have  namedj  the  country  Bilad  Wa  Issi,  —  the 
"Land  of  Give  me  Something ; " —  but  their  wants 
were  easily  satisfied,  and  the  open  hand  always 
made  a  friend. 

The  Soraal  hold  mainly  to  the  Shafei  school  of 
El  Islam:  their  principal  peculiarity  is  that  of 
not  reciting  prayers  over  the  dead  even  in  the 
towns.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  simple:  the 
price  of  the  bride  and  the  feast  being  duly  ar- 
ranged, the  formula  is  recited  by  some  priest  or 
pilgrim.  I  have  often  been  requested  to  officiate 
on  these  occasions,  and  the  End  of  Time  has  done  it 
by  irreverently  reciting  the  Fatihah  over  the  happy 
pair.*    The  Somal,  as  usual  amongst  the  heteroge- 

*  Equivalent  to  reading  out  the  Church  Catechism  at  an 
English  wedding. 
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neous  mass  amalgamated  by  £1  Islam,  have  a 
diversity  of  superstitions  attesting  their  Pagan 
origin.  Such  for  instance  are  their  oaths  by  stones, 
their  reverence  of  cairns  and  holy  trees,  and  their 
ordeals  of  fire  and  water,  the  Bolungo  of  Western 
Africa.  A  man  accused  of  murder  or  theft  walks 
down  a  trench  full  of  live  charcoal  and  about  a 
spear's  length,  or  he  draws  out  of  the  flames  a 
smith's  anvil  heated  to  redness :  some  prefer  picking 
four  or  five  cowries  from  a  large  pot  full  of  boiUng 
water.  The  member  used  is  at  once  rolled  up  in 
the  intestines  of  a  sheep  and  not  inspected  for  a 
whole  day.  They  have  traditionary  seers  called 
Tawuli,  like  the  Greegree-men  of  Western  Africa, 
who,  by  inspecting  the  fat  and  bones  of  slaughtered 
cattle,  "  do  medicine,"  predict  rains,  battles,  and 
diseases  of  animals.  This  class  is  of  both  sexes : 
they  never  pray  or  bathe,  and  are  therefore  con- 
sidered always  impure ;  thus,  being  feared,  they  are 
greatly  respected  by  the  vulgar.  Their  predictions 
are  delivered  in  a  rude  rhyme,  often  put  for  im- 
portance into  the  mouth  of  some  deceased  seer. 
During    the    three   months   called   Rajalo  •    the 

*  Certain  months  of  the  lunar  year.  In  1854,  the  third 
Rajalo,  corresponding  with  Rabiathe  Second,  began  on  the  2l8t 
of  December. 
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Koran  is  not  read  over  graves,  and  no  marriage 
ever  takes  place.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity 
is  stated  to  be  imitation  of  their  ancestor  Ishak, 
who  happened  not  to  contract  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance at  such  epoch:  it  is,  however,  a  manifest 
remnant  of  the  Pagan's  auspicious  and  inauspicious 
months.  Thus  they  sacrifice  she-camels  in  the 
month  Sabuh,  and  keep  holy  with  feasts  and  bon- 
fires the  Dubshid  or  New  Year's  Day.*  At  certain 
unlucky  periods  when  the  moon  is  in  ill-omened 
Asterisms  those  who  die  are  placed  in  bundles  of 
matting  upon  a  tree,  the  idea  being  that  if  buried 
a  loss  would  result  to  the  tribe.f 

Though  superstitious,  the  Somal  are  not  bigoted 

*  The  word  literally  means,  **  lighting  of  fire.**  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  Najruz  of  Yemen,  a  palpable  derivation,  as  the 
word  itself  proves,  from  the  old  Guebre  conquerors.  In  Arabia 
New  Year's  Day  is  called  Has  el  Sanah,  and  is  not  celebrated  by 
any  peculiar  solemnities.  The  ancient  religion  of  the  Afar  coast 
was  Sabseism,  probably  derived  from  the  Berbers  or  shepherds, 
«-^  according  to  Bruce  the  first  faith  of  the  East,  and  the  only 
religion  of  Eastern  Africa.  The  Somal  still  retain  a  tradition 
that  the  ''  Furs,"  or  ancient  Guebres,  once  ruled  the  land. 

f  Their  names  also  are  generally  derived  from  their  Pagan 
ancestors:  a  list  of  the  most  common  may  be  interesting  to 
ethnologists.  Men  are  called  Kirdsh,  Igah,  Beuh,  Fuhf, 
Samattar,  F&rih,  Madar,  Rdghe,  Dubayr,  Irik,  Diddar,  Awdlah, 
and  Alydn.  Women's  names  are  Ayblu,  Ayyo,  Aurald, 
Ambar,  Zahabo,  Ashkaro,  Alkd,  Asobd,  Gelo,  Gobe,  Mayrdn 
and  Samawedd. 
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like  the  Arabs,  with  the  exception  of  those  who, 
wishing  to  become  learned ,  visit  Yemen  or  El  Hejaz, 
and  catch  the  complaint.  Nominal  Mohammedans,  * 
El  Islam  hangs  so  lightly  upon  them,  that  appa- 
rently they  care  little  for  making  it  binding  upon 
others. 

The  Somali  language  is  no  longer  unknown  to 
Europe.  It  is  strange  that  a  dialect  which  has  no 
written  character  should  so  abound  in  poetry  and 
eloquence*  There  are  thousands  of  songs,  some 
local,  others  general,  upon  all  conceivable  subjects, 
such  as  camel  loading,  drawing  water,  and  elephant 
hunting ;  every  man  of  educatioii  knows  a  variety 
of  them.  The  rhyme  is  imperfect,  being  generally 
formed  by  the  syllable  "ay"  (pronounced  as  in  our 
word  "  hay  "),  which  gives  the  verso  a  monotonous 
regularity  ;  but,  assisted  by  a  tolerably  regular  alli- 
teration and  cadence,  it  can  never  be  mistaken  for 
prose,  even  without  the  song  which  invariably  ac- 
companies it.  The  country  teems  with  "  poets, 
poetasters,  poetitos,  and  poetaccios : "  every  man  has 
his  recognised  position  in  literature  as  accurately 
defined  as  though  he  had  been  reviewed  in  a  century 
of  magazines, — the  fine  ear  of  this  people  *  causing 

*  It  is  proved  by  the  facilitj  with  which  thej  pick  up  Ian* 
guages,  Western  ns  well  as  Eastern,  by  mere  ear  and  memory. 
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them  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  harmonious 
sounds  and  poetical  expressions,  whereas  a  false 
quantity  or  a  prosaic  phrase  excite  their  violent 
indignation.     Many  of  these  compositions  are  so 
idiomatic  that  Arabs  settled  for  years  amongst  the 
Somal  cannot  understand  them,  though  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  conversational  style.     Every 
chief  in  the  country  must  have  a  panegyric  to  be 
sung  by  his  clan,  and  the  great  patronise  light 
literature  by  keeping  a  poet.     The  amatory  is  of 
course  the  favourite  theme :  sometimes  it  appears 
in  dialogue,  the  rudest  form,  we  are  told,  of  the 
Drama.     The  subjects  are  frequently  pastoral :  the 
lover  for  instance  invites  his  mistress  to  walk  with 
him  towards  the  well  in  Lahelo,  the  Arcadia  of  the 
land ;  he  compares  her  legs  to  the  tall  straight  Libi 
tree,  and  imprecates  the  direst  curses  on  her  head 
if  she  refuse  to  drink  with  him  the  milk  of  his 
favourite  camel.    There  are  a  few  celebrated  ethical 
compositions,  in  which  the  father  lavishes   upon 
his  son  all  the  treasures  of  Somali  good  advice, 
long   as  the   somniferous   sermons   of  .Mentor   to 
the  insipid  son  of  Ulysses.      Sometimes  a  black 
Tyrtseus  breaks  into  a  wild  lament  for  the  loss  of 
warriors   or  territory;  he   taunts   the   clan   with 
cowardice,  reminds   them  of  their  slain  kindred. 
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better  men  than  themselves,  whose  spirits  cannot 
rest  unavenged  in  their  gory  graves,  and  urges  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  the  exulting  victor. 

And  now,  dear  L.,  I  will  attempt  to  gratify 
your  just  curiosity  concerning  the  sex  in  Eastern 
Africa. 

The  Somali  matron  is  distinguished  — externally 
—  from  the  maiden  by  a  fillet  of  blue  network  or 
indigo-dyed  cotton,  which,  covering  the  head  and 
containing  the  hair,  hangs  down  to  the  neck. 
Virgins  wear  their  locks  long,  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  plaited  in  a  multitude  of  hard  thin 
pigtails  :  on  certain  festivals  they  twine  flowers 
and  plaster  the  head  like  Eafir  women  with  a  red 
ochre,  —  the  coiffure  has  the  merit  of  originality* 
With  massive  rounded  features,  large  flat  era* 
niums,  long  big  eyes,  broad  brows,  heavy  chins, 
rich  brown  complexions,  and  round  faces,  they 
greatly  resemble  the  stony  beauties  of  Egypt — thq 
models  of  the  land  ere  Persia,  Greece,  and  Eomc 
reformed  the  profile  and  bleached  the  skin.  They 
are  of  the  Venus  Kallipyga  order  of  beauty :  the 
feature  is  scarcely  ever  seen  amongst  young  girls, 
but  after  the  first  child  it  becomes  remarkable 
to  a  stranger.  The  Arabs  have  not  failed  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  jibe. 

I  3 
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**  'lis  a  wonderful  fact  that  your  hips  swell 
Like  boiled  rice  or  a  skin  blown  oat," 

sings  a  satirical  Yemeni:  the  Somal  retort  by  com- 
paring the  lank  haunches  of  their  neighbours  to 
those  of  tadpoles  or  young  frogs.  One  of  their 
peculiar  charms  is  a  soft,  low,  and  plaintive  voice, 
derived  from  their  African  progenitors.  Always 
an  excellent  thing  in  woman,  here  it  has  an  unde- 
finable  charm.  I  have  often  lain  awake  for  hours 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  Bedouin  girls, 
whose  accents  sounded  in  my  cars  rather  like 
music  than  mere  utterance. 

In  muscular  strength  and  endurance  the  women 
of  the  Somal  are  far  superior  to  their  lords :  at 
home  they  are  engaged  all  day  in  domestic  affairs, 
and  tending  the  cattle  ;  on  journeys  their  manifold 
duties  are  to  load  and  drive  the  camels,  to  look 
after  the  ropes,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  them ;  to 
pitch  the  hut,  to  bring  water  and  firewood,  and 
to  cook.  Both  sexes  are  equally  temperate  from 
necessity ;  the  mead  and  the  *millet-beer,  so  com- 
mon among  the  Abyssinians  and  the  Danakil,  are 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Somal  of  the  plains.  As 
regards  their  morals,  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
traveller  does  not  find  them  in  the  golden  state 
which  Teetotal  doctrines  lead  him  to  expect.     After 
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much  wandering)  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe 
the  bad  doctrine  that  morality  is  a  matter  of 
geography;  that  nations  and  races  have,  like  in- 
dividualsy  a  pet  vice,  and  that  by  restraining  one 
you  only  exasperate  another.  As  a  general  rule 
Somali  women  prefer  amourettes  with  strangers, 
following  the  well-known  Arab  proverb,  "  The  new 
comer  fiUeth  the  eye."  In  cases  of  scandal,  the 
woman's  tribe  revenges  its  honour  upon  the  man. 
Should  a  wife  disappear  with  a  fellow-clansman, 
and  her  husband  accord  divorce,  no  penal  measures 
are  taken,  but  she  suffers  in  reputation,  and  her 
female  friends  do  not  spare  her.  Generally,  the 
Somali  women  are  of  cold  temperament,  the  re- 
sult of  artificial  as  well  as  natural  causes:  like 
the  Kafirs,  they  are  very  prolific,  but  peculiarly 
bad  mothers,  neither  loved  nor  respected  by  their 
children.  The  fair  sex  lasts  longer  in  Eastern 
Africa  than  in  India  and  Arabia:  at  thirty,  how- 
ever, charms  are  on  the  wane,  and  when  old  age 
comes  on  they  are  no  exceptions  to  the  hideous 
decrepitude  of  the  East. 

The  Somal,  when  they  can  afford  it,  marry 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  Connec- 
tions between  tribes  are  common,  and  entitle  the 
stranger  to  immunity  from  the  blood-feud :  men  of 
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family  refuse,  however,  to  ally  themselves  with 
the  servile  castes.  Contrary  to  the  Arab  custom, 
none  of  these  people  will  marry  cousins;  at  the  same 
time  a  man  will  give  his  daughter  to  his  uncle, 
and  take  to  wife,  like  the  Jews  and  Gallas,  a 
brother's  relict.  Some  clans,  the  Habr  Yunis  for 
instance,  refuse  maidens  of  the  same  or  even  of 
a  consanguineous  family.  This  is  probably  a  po- 
litical device  to  preserve  nationality  and  provide 
against  a  common  enemy.  The  bride,  as  usual 
in  the  East,  is  rarely  consulted,  but  frequent 
Ute  d  t&tes  at  the  well  and  in  the  bush  when  tend- 
ing cattle  effectually  obviate  this  inconvenience : 
her  relatives  settle  the  marriage  portion,  which 
varies  from  a  cloth  and  a  bead  necklace  to  fifty 
sheep  or  thirty  dollars,  and  dowries  are  unknown. 
In  the  towns  marriage  ceremonies  are  celebrated 
with  feasting  and  music.  On  first  entering  the 
nuptial  hut,  the  bridegroom  draws  forth  his  horse- 
whip and  inflicts  memorable  chastisement  upon 
,the  feir  person  of  his  bride,  with  the  view  of 
taming  any  lurking  propensity  to  shrewishness.* 
This  is  carrying  out  with  a  will  the  Arab  proverb, 


*  So  the  old  Muscovites,  we  are  told,  always  began  married 
life  with  a  sound  flogging. 
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**  Tlie  fllavo  girl  from  her  capture,  the  wife  from  her  wedding." 

During  the  space  of  a  week  the  spouse  remains 
with  his  espoused,  scarcely  ever  venturing  out  of 
the  hut;  his  friends  avoid  him,  and  no  lesser  event 
than  a  plundering  party  or  dollars  to  gain,  would 
justify  any  intrusion.  If  the  correctness  of  the 
wife  be  doubted,  the  husband  on  the  morning 
after  marriage  digs  a  hole  before  his  door  and 
veils  it  with  matting,  or  he  rends  the  skirt  of  his 
Tobe,  or  he  tears  open  some  new  hut-covering  : 
this  disgraces  the  woman's  family.  Polygamy  is 
indispensable  in  a  country  where  children  arc  the 
principal  wealth.*  The  chiefs,  arrived  at  man- 
hood, immediately  marry  four  wives :  they  divorce 
the  old  and  unfruitful,  and,  as  amongst  the  Kafirs, 
allow  themselves  an  unlimited  number  in  pecu- 
liar cases,  especially  when  many  of  the  sons  have 
fallen.  Daughters,  as  usual  in  Oriental  countries, 
do  not  "count  "  as  part  of  the  family:  they  are,  how- 
ever, utilised  by  the  father,  who  disposes  of  them  to 

*  I  would  not  advise  polygamy  amongst  highly  civilised 
races,  where  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  and  where  reproduction 
becomes  a  minor  duty.  Monogamy  is  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
tion :  a  plurality  of  wives  is  tho  natural  condition  of  man  in 
thinly  populated  countries,  where  he  who  has  the  largest 
family  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  kind. 
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those  who  can  increase  his  wealth  and  importance. 
Divorce  is  exceedingly  common,  for  the  men  are 
liable  to  sudden  fits  of  disgust.  There  is  little 
ceremony  in  contracting  mamage  with  any  but 
maidens.  I  have  heard  a  man  propose  after  half 
an  hour's  acquaintance,  and  the  fair  one's  reply 
was  generally  the  question  direct  concerning 
"  settlements."  Old  men  frequently  marry  young 
girls,  but  then  the  portion  is  high  and  the  minage 
h  trots  common. 

The  Somal  know  none  of  the  exaggerated  and 
chivalrous  ideas  by  which  passion  becomes  refined 
affection  amongst  the  Arab  Bedouins  and  the  sons 
of  civilisation,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  an  African 
abandoning  the  spear  and  the  sex  to  become  a 
Danyaysh.  Their  "  Hudhudu,"  however,  reminds 
the  traveller  of  the  Abyssinian  "eye-love,"  the 
Afghan's  "  Namzad-bazi,"  and  the  Semite's  "Ishk- 
uzri,"  which  for  want  of  a  better  expression  we 
translate  "Platonic  love."*  This  meeting  of  the 
sexes,  however,  is  allowed  in  Africa  by  male  re- 
latives; in  Arabia  and  Central  Asia  it  provokes 

♦  The  old  French  term  "  la  petite  oie  *'  explains  it  better. 
Some  trace  of  the  custom  may  be  found  in  the  Kafir's  Slani- 
buka  or  Schlabonka,  for  a  description  of  which  I  must  refer  to 
the  traveller  Delegorgue. 
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their  direst  indignation.  Curious  to  say,  through- 
out the  Somali  country,  kissing  is  entirely  un- 
known. 

Children  are  carried  on  their  mothers'  backs 
or  laid  sprawling  upon  the  ground  for  the  first 
two  years  • :  they  are  circumcised  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight,  provided  with  a  small  spear, 
and  allowed  to  run  about  naked  till  the  age  of 
puberty.  They  learn  by  conversation,  not  books, 
eat  as  much  as  they  can  beg,  borrow  and  steal, 
and  grow  up  healthy,  strong,  and  well  propor- 
tioned according  to  their  race. 

As  in  El  Islam  generally,  so  here,  a  man 
cannot  make  a  will.  The  property  of  the  de- 
ceased is  divided  amongst  his  children,  —  the 
daughters  receiving  a  small  portion,  if  any  of 
it.  When  a  man  dies  without  issue,  his  goods 
and  chattels  are  seized  upon  by  his  nearest  male 
relatives ;  one  of  them  generally  marries  the  widow, 
or  she  is  sent  back  to  her  family.  Relicts,  as  a 
rule,  receive  no  legacies. 

You  will  have  remarked,  dear  L.,  that  the 
people  of  Zayla  are  by  no  means  industrious. 
They  depend  for  support  upon  the  Desert:  the 

*  The  Somal  ignore  the  Kafir  custom  during  lactation. 
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Bedouin  becomes  the  Nazil  or  guest  of  the  towns- 
man, and  he  is  bound  to  receive  a  little  tobacco, 
a  few  beads,  a  bit  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  or,  on 
great  occasions,  a  penny  looking-glass  and  a 
cheap  German  razor,  in  return  for  his  slaves, 
ivories,  hides,  gums,  milk,  and  grain.  Any  vio- 
lation of  the  tie  is  severely  punished  by  the 
Governor,  and  it  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the 
formula  of  triple  divorce :  of  course  the  wild  men 
are  hopelessly  cheated  *,  and  their  citizen  brethren 
live  in  plenty  and  indolence.  After  the  early 
breakfast,  the  male  portion  of  the  community 
leave  their  houses  on  business,  that  is  to  say,  to 
chat,  visit,  and  flaner  about  the  streets  and 
mosques.f  They  return  to  dinner  and  the  siesta, 
after  which  they  issue  forth  again,  and  do  not 
come  home  till  night.     Friday  is  always  an  idle 


*  The  citizens  have  learned  the  Asiatic  art  of  bargaining 
under  a  cloth.  Both  parties  sit  opposite  each  other,  holding 
hands :  if  the  little  finger  for  instance  be  clasped,  it  means  6,  60, 
or  600  dollars,  according  to  the  value  of  the  article  for  sale ;  if 
the  ring  finger,  7,  70,  or  700,  and  so  on. 

t  So,  according  to  M.  Krapf,  the  Suaheli  of  Eastern  Africa 
wastes  his  morning  hours  in  running  from  house  to  house,  to 
his  friends  or  superiors,  ku  amhia  (as  he  calls  it),  to  make  his 
morning  salutations.  A  worse  than  Asiatic  idleness  is  the 
curse  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
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day,  festivals  arc  frequent,  and  there  is  no  work 
during  weddings  and  mournings.  The  women 
begin  after  dawn  to  plait  mats  and  superintend 
the  slaves,  who  are  sprinkling  the  house  with 
water,  grinding  grain  for  breakfast,  cooking,  and 
breaking  up  firewood:  to  judge,  however,  from 
the  amount  of  chatting  and  laughter,  there  appears 
to  be  far  less  work  than  play. 

In  these  small  places  it  is  easy  to  observe  the 
mechanism  of  a  government  which,  en,  grand, 
becomes  that  of  Delhi,  Teheran,  and  Constanti* 
nople.  The  Governor  farms  the  place  from  the 
Porte :  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  as  long  as  he 
pays  his  rent  with  punctuality  and  provides 
presents  and  douceurs  for  the  Pasha  of  Mocha. 
He  punishes  the  petty  offences  of  theft,  quarrels, 
and  arson  by  fines,  the  bastinado,  the  stocks,  or 
confinement  in  an  Arish  or  thatch-hut :  the  latter 
is  a  severe  penalty,  as  the  prisoner  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  food.  In  cases  of  murder, 
he  either  refers  to  Mocha  or  he  carries  out  the 
Kisas — lex  talionis — by  delivering  the  slayer  to 
the  relatives  of  the  slain.  The  Kazi  has  the 
administration  of  the  Shariat  or  religious  law : 
he  cannot,  however,  pronounce  sentence  without 
the    Governor's    permission ;    and     generally    his 
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powers  are  confined  to  questions  of  divorce, 
alimony,  manumission,  the  wound-mulct,  and  si- 
milar cases  which  come  within  Koranic  jurisdic- 
tion. Thus  the  religious  code  is  ancillary  and 
often  opposed  to  "El  Jabr," — "the  tyranny,"  — 
the  popular  designation  of  what  we  call  Civil 
Law.*  Yet  is  El  Jabr,  despite  its  name,  generally 
preferred  by  the  worldly  wise.  The  Governor  con- 
tents himself  with  a  moderate  bribe,  the  Kazi  is 
insatiable:  the  former  may  possibly  allow  you 
to  escape  unplundered,  the  latter  assuredly  will 
not.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  history  of  religious 
jurisdiction  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

*  Diwan  el  Jabr,  for  instance,  is  a  civil  courts  opposed  to  the 
Mabkamab  or  the  Kazi's  tribunal. 
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FBOM  ZATLA  TO  THE  HILLS. 

Two  routes  connect  Zayla  with  Harar ;  the  south- 
western or  direct  line  numbers  ten  long  or  twenty 
short  stages  "*:  the  first  eight  through  the  Eesa 
country,  and  the  last  two  among  the  Nole  Gallas, 
who  own  the  rule  of  "  Waday,"  a  Makad  or  chief 
of  Christian  persuasion.  The  Hajj  objected  to 
this  way,  on  account  of  his  recent  blood-feud  with 
the  Rer  Guleni.  He  preferred  for  me  the  more 
winding  road  which  passes  south,  along  the  coast, 
through  the  Ecsa  Bedouins  dependent  upon  Zayla, 
to  the  nearest  hills,   and  thence  strikes    south- 

*  By  this  route  the  Mukattib  or  courier  travels  on  foot  from 
Zajhi  to  Harar  in  five  days  at  the  most.  The  Somal  reckon 
their  journeys  by  the  Gedi  or  march,  the  Arab  "  Hamleh,"  which 
varies  from  four  to  five  hours.  They  begin  before  dawn  and 
halt  at  about  11  a.m.,  the  time  of  the  morning  meal.  When  a 
second  march  is  made  they  load  at  3  p.m.  and  advance  till 
dark  ;  thus  fifteen  miles  would  be  the  average  of  fast  travelling. 
In  places  of  danger  they  will  cover  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
miles  of  ground  without  halting  to  eat  or  rest :  nothing  less, 
however,  than  regard  for  ''dear  life''  can  engender  such 
activity.  Generally  two  or  three  hours'  work  per  diem  is 
considered  sufficient ;  and,  where  provisions  abound,  halts  are 
long  and  frequent 
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westwards  among  the  Gudabirsi  and  Girhi  Somal, 
who  extend  within  sight  of  Harar,  I  cannot  but 
suspect  that  in  selecting  this  route  the  good  Shar- 
markay  served  another  purpose  besides  my  safety. 
Petty  feuds  between  the  chiefs  had  long  "  closed 
the  path,"  and  perhaps  the  Somal  were  not  un- 
willing that  British  cloth  and  tobacco  should 
re-open  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  November, 
1854,  the  mules  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  travel 
stood  ready  at  the  door.  The  five  camels  were 
forced  to  kneel,  growling  angrily  the  while,  by 
repeated  jerks  at  the  halter:  their  forelegs  were 
duly  tied  or  stood  upon  till  they  had  shifted 
themselves  into  a  comfortable  position,  and  their 
noses  were  held  down  by  the  bystanders  whenever, 
grasshopper-like,  they  attempted  to  spring  up. 
Whilst  spreading  the  saddle-mats,  our  women,  to 
charm  away  remembrance  of  chafed  hump  and 
bruised  sides,  sang  with  vigor  the  "Song  of 
Travel " : 

"  O  caravan- men,  we  deceive  ye  not,  we  have  laden  the  camels ! 
Old  women  on  the  journey  are  kenned  by  their  sleeping  I 
(O  camel)  can*8t  sniff  the  cock-boat  and  the  sea  ? 
Allah  guard  thee  from  the  Mikahil  and  their  Midgans  ! "  * 

*  The  Mikahil  is  a  clan  of  the  Habr  Awal  tribe  living  near 
Bcrberah,  and  celebrated  for  their  bloodthirsty  and  butchering 
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As  they  arose  from  squat  it  was  always  neces-* 
sary  to  adjust  their  little  mountains  of  small 
packages  by  violently  "heaving  up"  one  side, — 
an  operation  never  failing  to  elicit  a  vicious  grunt, 
a  curve  of  the  neck,  and  an  attempt  to  bite.  One 
camel  was  especially  savage;  it  is  said  that  on 
his  return  to  Zayla,  he  broke  a  Bedouin  girVs 
neck»  Another,  ^  diminutive  but  hardy  little  brute 
of  Dankali  breed,  conducted  himself  so  uproari* 
ously  that  he  at  once  obtained  the  name  of  El 
Harami,  or  the  Ruffian. 

About  3  P.M.,  accompanied  by  the  Hajj,  his 
amiable  son  Mohammed,  and  a  party  of  Arab  match- 
lockmen,  who  escorted  me  as  a  token  of  especial 
respect,  I  issued  from  the  Ashurbara  Gate,  through 
the  usual  staring  crowds,  and  took  the  way  of  the 
wilderness.  After  half  a  mile's  march,  we  ex- 
changed affectionate  adieus,  received  much  prudent 
advice  about  keeping  watch  and  ward  at  night, 
recited  the  Fatihah  with  upraised  palms,  and  with 
many  promises  to  write  frequently  and  to  meet 
soon,  shook  hands  and  parted.  The  soldiers  gave 
me  a  last  volley,  to  which  I  replied  with  the  "Father 
of  Six." 

propensities.   Many  of  the  Midgan  or  serviles  (a  term  explained 
in  Chap.  11.)  are  domesticated  amongst  them. 
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You  see,  dear  L.,  how  travelling  maketh  man 
banal.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  being 
forced  to  find,  in  every  comer  where  Fate  drops 
you  for  a  month,  a  ^^  friend  of  the  soul,"  and 
a   "moon-faced  beauty."     With  Orientals  gene- 

^^79  you  ^^^^  ^^  on  extreme  terms,  as  in 
Hibernia,  either  an  angel  of  light  or,  that  failing, 
a  goblin  damned.  In  East  Africa  especially, 
EngUsh  phlegm,  shyness,  or  pride,  will  bar  every 
heart  and  raise  every  hand  against  you*,  whereas 
what  M.  Rochet  calls  "  a  certain  rondeur  of  man- 
ner" is  a  specific  for  winning  afiection.  You 
should  walk  up  to  your  man,  clasp  his  fist,  pat  his 
back,  speak  some  unintelligible  words  to  him,  —  if, 
as  is  the  plan  of  prudence,  you  ignore  the  language, 
—  laugh  a  loud  gufluw,  sit  by  his  side,  and  begin 
pipes  and  coffee.  He  then  proceeds  to  utilise  you, 
to  beg  in  one  country  for  your  interest,  and  in 
another  for  your  tobacco.  You  gently  but  de- 
cidedly thrust  that  subject  out  of  the  way,  and 
choose  what  is  most  interesting  to  yourself.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  will  at  times  revert  to  his 
own  concerns ;  your  superior  obstinacy  will  oppose 

*  So  the  Abyssinian  chief  informed  M.  Krapf  that  he  loved 
the  French,  but  could  not  endure  us  —  simply  the  effect  of 
manner. 
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effectual  passive  resistance  to  all  such  efforts ;  by 
degrees  the  episodes  diminish  in  frequency  and 
duration ;  at  last  they  cease  altogether.  The  man 
is  now  your  own. 

You  will  bear  in  min^,  if  you  please,  that  I 
am  a  Moslem  merchantt  a  character  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  notable  juadividuals  seen  on 
'Change.  Mercator  in  the  East  is  a  compound  of 
tradesman,  diyin^,  and  T*  Q.  Usually  of  gentle 
birth,  he  is  everywhere  welcomed  and  respected; 
and  he  bears  in  his  mind  and  manner  that,  if  Allah 
please,  he  may  become  prime  minister  a  month 
after  he  has  sold  you  a  yard  of  cloth.  Commerce 
appears  to  be  an  accident,  not  an  essential,  with 
him ;  yet  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  acumen. 
He  is  a  grave  and  reverend  signior,  with  rosary 
in  hand  and  Koran  on  lip,  is  generally  a  pilgrim, 
talks  at  dreary  length  about  Holy  Places,  writes 
a  pretty  hand,  has  read  and  can  recite  much 
poetry,  is  master  of  his  religion,  demeans  himself 
with  respectability,  is  perfect  in  all  points  of  cere- 
mony and  politeness,  and  feels  equally  at  home 
whether  sultan  or  slave  sit  upon  his  counter.  He 
has  a  wife  and  children  in  his  own  country,  where 
he  intends  to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days ;  but 
"  the  world  is  uncertain  "  —  "  Fate  descends,  and 
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man's  eye  seeth  it  not "  —  "  the  earth  is  a  charnel 
house " :  briefly,  his  many  wise  old  saws  give  him 
a  kind  of  theoretical  consciousness  that  his  bones 
may  moulder  in  other  places  but  his  father-land. 

To  describe  my  little  caravan.  Foremost 
struts  Raghe,  our  Eesa  guide,  in  all  the  bravery  of 
Abbanship.  He  is  bareheaded  and  clothed  in  Tobe 
and  slippers :  a  long,  heavy,  horn-hilted  dagger 
is  strapped  round  his  waist,  outside  his  dress  ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  grasps  a  ponderous  wire- 
bound  spear,  which  he  uses  as  a  staff,  and  the  left 
forearm  supports  a  round  targe  of  battered  hide. 
Being  a  man  of  education,  he  bears  on  one  shoulder 
a  Musalla  or  prayer  carpet  of  tanned  leather,  the 
article  used  throughout  the  Somali  country ;  slung 
over  the  other  is  a  Wesi  or  wicker  bottle  contain- 
ing water  for  religious  ablution.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  some  men  who  carry  a  little  stock  of 
town  goods  and  drive  a  camel  colt,  which  by  the 
by  they  manage  to  lose  before  midnight. 

My  other  attendants  must  now  be  introduced  to 
you,  as  they  are  to  be  for  the  next  two  months 
companions  of  our  journey. 

First  in  the  list  are  the  fair  Samaweda  Yusuf,  and 
Aybla  Farih  ♦,  buxom  dames  about  thirty  years  old, 

*  The  first  is  the  name  of  the  individual ;  the  second  is  that 
of  her  father. 
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who  presently  secured  the  classical  nickiiames  of 
Shehrazade,  and  Deenarzade.  They  look  each  like 
three  average  women  rolled  into  one,  and  empha- 
tically belong  to  that  race  for  which  the  article  of 
feminine  attire  called,  I  believe,  a  "bussle"  would  be 
quite  superfluous.  Wonderful,  truly,  is  their  en- 
durance of  fatigue  I  During  the  march  they  carry 
pipe  and  tobacco,  lead  and  flog  the  camels,  adjust 
the  burdens,  and  will  never  be  induced  to  ride,  in 
sickness  or  in  health.  At  the  halt  they  unload  the 
cattle,  dispose  the  parcels  in  a  semicircle,  pitch 
over  them  the  Gurgi  or  mat  tent,  cook  our  food, 
boil  tea  and  cofiee,  and  make  themselves  generally 
useful.  They  bivouack  outside  our  abode,  mo- 
desty not  permitting  the  sexes  to  mingle,  and  in 
the  severest  cold  wear  no  clothing  but  a  head  fillet 
and  an  old  Tobe.  They  have  curious  soft  voices, 
which  contrast  agreeably  with  the  harsh  organs  of 
the  males.  At  first  they  were  ashamed  to  see  me ; 
but  that  feeling  soon  wore  ofi^,  and  presently  they 
enlivened  the  way  with  pleasantries  far  more  naive 
than  refined.  To  relieve  their  greatest  fatigue, 
nothing  seems  necessary  but  the  "  Jogsi : "  •  they 

*  This  delicate  operation  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Daasah 
(whence  the  "  Dosch  ceremony  "  at  Cairo).  It  is  used  over  most 
parts  of  the  Eastern  world  as  a  remedy  for  sickness  and  fatigue, 
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lie  at  full  length,  prone,  stand  upon  each  other's 
backs  trampling  and  kneading  with  the  toes,  and 
rise  like  giants  much  refreshed.  Always  attendant 
upon  these  dames  is  Yusuf,  a  Zayla  lad  who,  being 
one-eyed,  was  pitilessly  named  by  my  companions 
the  "Kalendar;"  he  prays  frequently,  is  strict  in 
his  morals,  and  has  conceived,  like  Mrs.  Brownrigg, 
so  exalted  an  idea  of  discipline,  that,  but  for  our 
influence,  he  certainly  would  have  beaten  the  two 
female  'prentices  to  death.  They  hate  him  there- 
fore, and  he  knows  it. 

Immediately  behind  Raghe  and  his  party  walk 
Shehrazade  and  Deenarzade,  the  former  leading  the 
head  camel,  the  latter  using  my  chibouque  stick  as 
a  staff.  She  has  been  at  Aden,  and  sorely  suspects 
me ;  her  little  black  eyes  never  meet  mine  ;  and  fre- 
quently, with  affected  confusion,  she  turns  her  sable 
cheek  the  clean  contrary  way.  Strung  together  by 
their  tails,  and  soundly  beaten  when  disposed  to 
lag,  the  five  camels  pace  steadily  along  under  their 
burdens, —  bales  of  Wilayati  or  American  sheeting, 
Duwwarah  or  Cutch  canvass,  with  indigo-dyed  stuff 
slung  along  the  animals'  sides,  and  neatly  sewn  up 

and  is  generally  preferred  to  Takbis  or  Dugmo,  the  common 
style  of  shampooing,  which,  say  many  Easterns,  loosens  the 
skin. 
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in  a  case  of  matting  to  keep  off  dust  and  rain, —  a 
cow's  hide,  which  serves  as  a  couch,  covering  the 
whole.  They  carry  a  load  of  "  Mushakkar"  (bad 
Mocha  dates)  for  the  Somal,  with  a  parcel  of  better 
quality  for  ourselves,  and  a  half  hundredweight 
of  coarse  Surat  tobacco  * ;  besides  which  we  have  a 
box  of  beads,  and  another  of  trinkets,  mosaic-gold 
earrings,  necklaces,  watches,  and  similar  nick-nacks* 
Our  private  provisions  are  represented  by  about 
800  lbs,  of  rice,  ^- here  the  traveller's  staff  of  life, 
—  a  large  pot  full  of  "  Eawurmeh  "  t>  dates,  salt  J, 

*  The  Somal,  from  habit,  eigoy  no  other  varietj  ;  the/  even 
showed  disgust  at  mj  Latakia*  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some 
places  bj  the  Gudabirsi  and  other  tribes ;  but  it  is  rare  and  bad. 
Without  this  article  it  would  be  impossible  to  progress  in 
East  Africa ;  every  man  asks  for  a  handful,  and  many  will  not 
return  milk  for  what  they  expect  to  receive  as  a  gifU  Their 
importunity  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  Gklloway  beggars  some 
generations  ago : — **  They  are  for  the  most  part  great  chewers  of 
tobacco,  and  are  so  addicted  to  it,  that  (hey  will  ask  for  a  piece 
thereof  from  a  stranger  as  he  is  riding  on  his  way  ;  and  there- 
fore let  not  a  traveller  want  an  ounce  or  two  of  roll  tobacco  in 
his  pocket,  and  for  an  inch  or  two  thereof  he  need  not  fear  the 
want  of  a  guide  by  day  or  night." 

f  Flesh  boiled  in  large  slices,  sun-dried,  broken  to  pieces  and 
fried  in  ghee. 

X  The  Bahr  Assal  or  Salt  Lake,  near  Tajurrah,  annually 
sends  into  the  interior  thousands  of  little  matted  parcels  con- 
taining this  necessary.  Inland,  the  Bedouins  will  rub  a  piece 
upon  the  tongue  before  eating,  or  pass  about  a  lump,  as  the 
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clarified  butter,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  a  box  of  biscuits 
in  case  of  famine,  "Halwd"  or  Arab  sweetmeats 
to  be  used  when  driving  hard  bargains,  and  a  lit- 
tle turmeric  for  seasoning.  A  simple  batterie  de 
cuisine^  and  sundry  skins  full  of  potable  water  *, 
dangle  from  chance  rope-ends ;  and  last,  but  not 
the  least  important,  is  a  heavy  box  f  of  ammunition 
sufficient  for  a  three  months'  sporting  tour.J    In 

Dutch  did  with  sugar  in  the  last  war ;  at  Harar  a  donkej-load 
is  the  price  of  a  slave ;  and  the  AbTSSiniaus  saj  of  a  fnillionaire 
''  he  eateth  salt." 

*  The  element  foand  upon  the  maritime  plain  is  salt  or 
brackish.  There  is  nothing  concerning  which  the  African  tra- 
veller should  be  so  particular  as  water ;  bitter  with  nitre,  and 
full  of  organic  matter,  it  causes  all  those  dysenteric  diseases 
which  have  made  research  in  this  part  of  the  world  a  Upas 
tree  to  the  discoverer.  Pocket  filters  are  invaluable.  The 
water  of  wells  should  be  boiled  and  passed  through  charcoal ;  and 
even  then  it  might  be  mixed  to  a  good  purpose  with  a  few  drops 
of  proof  spirit.  The  Somal  generally  carry  their  store  in  large 
wickerwork  pails.  I  preferred  skins,  as  more  portable  and  less 
likely  to  taint  the  water. 

f  Here,  as  in  Arabia,  'boxes  should  be  avoided,  the  Bedouins 
always  believe  them  to  contain  treasures.  Day  after  day  I  have 
been  obliged  to  display  the  contents  to  crowds  of  savages,  who 
amused  themselves  by  lifting  up  the  case  with  loud  cries  of 
"hoo !  hoo ! !  hoo  111"  (the  popular  exclamation  of  astonishment), 
and  by  speculating  upon  the  probable  amount  of  dollars  con- 
tained therein. 

t  The  following  list  of  my  expenses  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  future  travellers.    It  must  be  observed  that,  had  the  whole 
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the  rear  of  the  caravan  trudges  a  Bedouin  woman 
driving  a  donkey,  —  the  proper  "  tail "  in  these 
regions,  where  camels  stajrt  if  followed  by  a  horse 
or  mule.  An  ill-fated  sheep,  a  parting  present 
from  the  Hajj,  races  and  frisks  about  the  Cafilah. 
It  became  so  tame  that  the  Somal  received  an  or- 
der not  to  "  cut "  it ;  one  day,  however,  I  found 
myself  dining,  and  that  pet  lamb  was  the  menu.  - 
By  the  side  of  the  camels  ride  xtij  three  at- 
tendants, the  pink  of  Somali  fashion.  Their 
frizzled  wigs  are  radiant  with  grease ;  their  Tobea 
are  splendidly  white,  with  borders  dazzlingly  red  ; 

outfit  been  purchased  at  Aden^  a  considerable  saving  would 
have  resulted :  — 

Cot.  Hi* 

Passage  money  from  Aden  to  Zajla        -  -      83      . 

Presents  at  Zayla  ....     loo 

Price  of  four  mules  with  saddles  and  bridles       -    225 
Price  of  four  camels       -  -  -  -      88 

Provisions  (tobacco,  rice,  dates,  &c.)  for  three 

months       -----    428 
Price  of  160  Tobes         .  -  -  .    357 

Nine  pieces  of  indigo-djed  cotton  -  -       16 

Minor  expenses  (cowhides  for  camels,  mats  for 

tents,  presents  to  Arabs,  a  box  of  beads, 

three   handsome  Abyssinian  Tobes  bought 

for  chiefs)  - 
Expenses   at  Berberah,   and    passage    back    to 

Aden  -----       77 

Total  Cos.  Rs.        1490= jf  149 
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their  new  shields  are  covered  with  canvass  cloth ; 
and  their  two  spears,  poised  over  the  right 
shoulder,  are  freshly  scraped,  oiled,  blackened,  and 
polished.  They  have  added  my  spare  rifle,  and 
guns  to  the  camel-load  ;  such  weapons  are  well 
enough  at  Aden,  in  Somali-land  men  would  deride 
the  outlandish  tool!  I  told  them  that  in  my 
country  women  use  bows  and  arrows,  moreover 
that  lancers  are  generally  considered  a  corps  of 
non-combatants ;  in  vain !  they  adhered  as  strongly 
• — so  mighty  a  thing  is  prejudice  —  to  their  par- 
tiality for  bows,  arrows,  and  lances.  Their  horse- 
manship is  peculiar,  they  balance  themselves  upon 
little  Abyssinian  saddles,  extending  the  leg  and 
raising  the  heel  in  the  Louis  Quinze  style  of 
equitation,  and  the  stirrup  is  an  iron  ring  admit- 
ting only  the  big  toe.  I  follow  them  mounting  a 
fine  white  mule,  which,  with  its  gaudily  galonni 
Arab  pad  and  wrapper  cloth,  has  a  certain  dignity 
of  look ;  a  double-barrelled  gun  lies  across  my  lap ; 
and  a  rude  pair  of  holsters,  the  work  of  Hasan 
Turki,  contains  my  Colt's  six-shooters. 

Marching  in  this  order,  which  was  to  serve  as  a 
model,  we  travelled  due  south  along  the  coast, 
over  a  hard,  stoneless,  and  alluvial  plain,  here  dry, 
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there  muddy  (where  the  tide  reaches),  across 
boggy  creeks,  broad  water-courses,  and  warty  flats 
of  black  mould  powdered  with  nitrous  salt,  and 
bristling  with  the  salsolaceous  vegetation  familiar 
to  the  Arab  voyager.  Such  is  the  general  format 
tion  of  the  plain  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea,  whose  breadth,  in  a  direct  line,  may  measure 
from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  miles.  Near  the 
first  zone  of  hills,  or  sub-Ghauts,  it  produces  a 
thicker  vegetation  ;  thorns  and  acacias  of  different 
kinds  appear  in  clumps  $  and  ground  broken  with 
ridges  and  ravines  announces  the  junction.  After 
the  monsoon  this  plain  is  covered  with  rich  grass. 
At  other  seasons  it  afibrds  but  a  scanty  supply  of 
an  "  aqueous  matter  "  resembling  bilgewater.  The 
land  belongs  to  the  Mummasan  clan  of  the  Eesa : 
how  these  "  Kurrah-jog ''  or  "  sun-dwellers,"  as  the 
Bedouins  are  called  by  the  burgher  Somal,  can 
exist  here  in  summer,  is  a  mystery.  My  arms 
were  peeled  even  in  the  month  of  December ;  and 
my  companions,  panting  with  the  heat,  like  the 
Atlantes  of  Herodotus,  poured  forth  reproaches 
upon  the  rising  sun.  The  townspeople,  when 
forced  to  hurry  across  it  in  the  hotter  season, 
cover    themselves    during    the    day    with    Tobes 
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wetted  every  half  hour  in  sea  water ;  yet  they  are 
sometimes  killed  by  the  fatal  thirst  which  the 
Simum  engenders.  Even  the  Bedouins  are  now 
longing  for  rain;  a  few  weeks'  drought  destroys 
half  their  herds. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  our  Abban  and  a  woman 
halted  for  a  few  minutes,  performed  their  ablu- 
tions, and  prayed  with  a  certain  display :  satisfied 
apparently,  with  the  result,  they  never  repeated 
the  exercise.    About    sunset  we  passed,   on  the 
right,  clumps  of  trees  overgrowing  a  water  called 
"Warabod,"  the  Hyena's  Well;  this  is  the  first 
Marhalah  or  halting-place  usually  made  by  tra- 
vellers to  the  interior.     Hence  there  is  a  direct  path 
leading  south-south-west,  by  six  short  marches,  to 
the  hiUs.     Our  Abban,  however,  was  determined 
that   we  should   not   so   easily   escape   his  kraal. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  passed  by  the  second 
station,    ^^ Hangagarri,"    a    well    near    the   sea: 
frequent  lights  twinkling  through  the  darkening 
air  informed  us  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
Eesa.     At  8  p.m.  we  reached  "Gagab,"  the  third 
Marhalah,   where   the  camels,  casting  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  imperatively  demanded  a  halt. 
Raghe  was  urgent  for  an  advance,  declaring  that 
already  he  could  sight  the  watchftres  of  his  Rer 
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or  tribe* ;  but  the  animals  carried  the  point  against 
him.  They  were  presently  unloaded  and  turned 
out  to  graze,  and  the  lariats  of  the  mules,  who  are 
addicted  to  running  away,  were  fastened  to  stones 
for  want  of  pegs  f .  Then,  lighting  a  fire,  we  sat 
down  to  a  homely  supper  of  dates. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  clear;  and  the  night 
breeze  was  delicious  after  the  steamy  breath  of 
day.  The  weary  confinement  of  walls  made  the 
splendid  expanse  a  luxury  to  the  sight,  whilst  the 
tumbling  of  the  surf  upon  the  near  shore,  and  the 
music  of  the  jackal,  predisposed  to  sweet  sleep. 
We  now  felt  that  at  length  the  die  was  cast. 
Placing  my  pistols  by  my  side,  with  my  rifle  butt 
for  a  pillow,  and  its  barrel  as  a  bed-fellow,  I  sought 
repose  with  none  of  that  apprehension  which 
even  the  most  stout-hearted  traveller  knows  before 
the  start.  It  is  the  difference  between  fancy  and 
reality,  between  anxiety  and  certainty:  to  men 
gifted    with    any    imaginative  powers  the  anti- 

*  I  shall  frequently  use  Somali  terms,  not  to  display  mj 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  dialect,  but  because  they  perchance  may 
prove  serviceable  to  my  successors. 

t  The  Somal  always  '*  side-line  "  their  horses  and  mules  with 
stout  stiJQT  leathern  thongs  provided  with  loops  and  wooden 
buttons ;  we  found  them  upon  the  whole  safer  than  lariats  or 
tethers. 
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cipation  must  ever  be  worse  than  the  event. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  he  who  feels  a  thrill  of  fear 
before  engaging  in  a  peril,  exchanges  it  for  a  throb 
of  exultation  when  he  finds  himself  hand  to  hand 
with  the  danger. 

The  "  End  of  Time  "  volunteered  to  keep  watch 
that  night.  When  the  early  dawn  glimmered  he 
aroused  us,  and  blew  up  the  smouldering  fire, 
whilst  our  women  proceeded  to  load  the  camels. 
We  pursued  our  way  over  hard  alluvial  soil  to 
sandy  and  thence  passed  into  a  growth  of  stiff  yellow 
grass  not  unlike  a  stubble  in  English  September. 
Day  broke  upon  a  Somali  Arcadia,  whose  sole 
flaws  were  salt  water  and  Simum.  Whistling 
shepherds*  carried  in  their  arms  the  younglings 
of  the  herds,  or,  spear  in  hand,  drove  to  pasture 
long  regular  lines  of  camels,  that  waved  their  vul- 
ture-like heads,  and  arched  their  necks  to  bite  in 

•  •      •  ■  ■  . 

*  Arabs  hate  ''  El  Sifr ''  or  whistling,  which  thej  hold  to  be 
the  chit-chat  of  the  Jinns.  Some  saj  that  the  musician's  mouth 
is  not  to  be  purified  for  forty  days  ;  others  that  Satan,  touching  a 
man's  person^  causes  him  to  produce  the  offensive  sound.  The 
Hejazis  objected  to  Burckhardt  that  he  could  not  help  talking 
to  devils,  and  walking  about  the  room  like  an  unquiet  spirit. 
The  Somali  has  no  such  prejudice.  Like  the  Kafir  of  the 
Qape,  he  passes  his  day  whistling  to  his  flocks  and  herds ; 
moreover,  he  makes  signals  by  changing  the  note,  and  is  skilful 
in  imitating  the  song  of  birds. 
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play  their  neighbours'  faces,  humps,  and  hind  thigha* 
They  were  led  by  a  patriarch,  to  whose  throat 
hung  a  Kor  or  wooden  bell,  the  preventive  for 
straggling ;  and  most  of  them  were  followed  (for 
winter  is  the  breeding  season)  by  colts  in  every 
stage  of  infancy.*  Patches  of  sheep,  with  snowy 
skins  and  jetty  fisu^es,  flocked  the  yellow  plain ;  and 
herds  of  goats  resembling  deer  were  driven  by  hide* 
clad  children  to  the  bush.  Women,  in  aimilar 
attire,  accompanied  them,  some  chewing  the  inner 
bark  of  trees,  others  spinning  yams  of  a  white 
creeper  called  Sagsug  for  ropes  and  tent-mats.  The 
boys  carried  shepherds'  crooks  f,  and  bore  their 
watering  pails  |,  foolscap  fashion,  upon  their  heads* 
Sometimes  they  led  the  ram,  around  whose  neck 
a  cord  of  white  leather  was  bound  for  luck;  at 
other  times  they  frisked  with  the  dog,  an  animal 
by  no  means  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Bedouins.§     As  they  advanced,  the  graceful  little 

*  In  this  country  camels  foal  either  in  the  Gugi  (monsoon), 
or  during  the  cold  season  immediately  after  the  autumnal 
rains. 

f  The  shepherd's  staff  is  a  straight  stick  about  six  feet  long, 
with  a  crook  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  fork  to  act  as 
a  rake. 

X  These  utensils  will  be  described  in  a  future  chapter. 

§  The  settled  Somal  have  a  holy  horror  of  dogs,  and,  Wah- 
habi-like,  treat  man's  faithful  slave  most  cruelly.     The  wild 
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sand  antelope  bounded  away  over  the  bushes; 
and  above  them,  soaring  high  in  the  cloudless 
skies,  were  flights  of  vultures  and  huge  per* 
cnopters,  unerring  indicators  of  man's  habitation 
in  Somali-land.* 

A  net-work  of  paths  showed  that  we  were 
approaching  a  populous  place ;  and  presently  men 
swarmed  forth  from  their  hive-shaped  tents, 
testifying  their  satisfaction  at  our  arrival,  the 
hostile  Habr  Awal  having  threatened  to  ^'eat  them 
up/'  We  rode  cautiously,  as  is  customary, 
amongst  the  yeaning  she-camels,  who  are  injured 
by  a  sudden  start,  and  about  8  a.m.  arrived  at 
our  guide's  kraal,  the  fourth  station,  called 
"  Gudingaras,"  or  the  low  place  where  the  Garas 
tree  grows.  The  encampment  lay  south-east  (165**) 
of,  and  about  twenty  miles  from,  Zayla. 

Raghe  disappeared,  and  the  Bedouins  flocked 
out  to  gaze  upon  us  as  we  approached  the  kraal. 
Meanwhile  Shehrazade  and  Deenarzade  fetched  tent- 
sticks  from  the  village,  disposed  our  luggage  so  as 

people  are  more  humane ;  tbej  paj  two  ewes  for  a  good  coUej, 
and  demand  a  two-year-old  sheep  as  *^  dijat "  or  blood-monej 
for  the  animal,  if  killed. 

*  Vultures  and  percnopters  lie  upon  the  wing  waiting  for  the 
garbage  of  the  kraals ;  consequently  they  are  rare  near  the  cow- 
villages,  where  animals  are  not  often  killed. 
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to  form  a  wall,  rigged  out  a  wigwam,  spread  our' 
beds  in  the  shade,  and  called  aloud  for  sweet  and 

sour  milk.      I  heard  frequently  muttered  by  the 

■•  

red-headed  spearmen,  the  ominous  term  ^'Fa- 
ranj  "  * ;  and  although  there  was  no  danger,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  make  an  impression  without 
delay.  Presently  they  began  to  deride  our  wear 
pons :  the  Hammal  requested  them  to  put  up  one 
of  their  shields  as  a  mark;  they  laughed  aloud 
but  shirked  compliance.  At  last  a  large  brown, 
bare-necked  vulture  settled  on  the  ground  at 
twenty  paces'  distance.  The  Somal  hate  the 
"  Gurgur,"  because  he  kills  the  dying  and  devours 
the  dead  on  the  battle-field :  a  bullet  put  through 
the  bird's  body  caused  a  cry  of  wonder,  and  some 
ran  after  the  lead  as  it  span  whistling  over  the 
ridge.  Then  loading  with  swan-shot,  which  these 
Bedouins  had  never  seen,  I  knocked  over  a  second 
vulture  flying.  Fresh  screams  followed  the 
marvellous  feat;  the  women  exclaimed  "Lol  he 
bringeth  down  the  birds  from  heaven ; "  and  one 
old  man,   putting  his  forefinger    in   his  mouth, 

*  They  apply  this  term  to  all  but  themselves;  an  Indian 
trader  who  ]\&d  travelled  to  Harar,  complained  to  mo  that  ho 
had  always  been  called  a  Frank  by  the  Bedouins  in  consequence 
of  his  wearing  Slialwar  or  drawers. 
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praised  Allah  and  prayed  to  be  defended  from  such 
a  calamity.  The  effect  was  such  that  I  determined 
always  to  carry  a  barrel  loaded  with  shot  as  the 
best  answer  for  all  who  might  object  to  "  Faranj." 
We  spent  our  day  in  the  hut  after  the  normal 
manner,  with  a  crowd  of  woolly-headed  Bedouins 
squatting  perseveringly  opposite  our  quarters,  spear 
in  hand,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  every  gesture. 
Before  noon  the  door-mat  was  let  down, — a  pre- 
caution also  adopted  whenever  box  or  package 
was  opened,  —  we  drank  milk  and  ate  rice 
with  "  a  kitchen  '*  of  Kawurmah.  About  mid- 
day the  crowd  retired  to  sleep;  my  companions 
followed  their  example,  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  sketching  and  jotting  down  notes.*  Early  in 
the  afternoon  the  Bedouins  returned,  and  resumed 
their  mute  form  of  pleading  for  tobacco:  each 
man,  as  he  received  a  handful,  rose  slowly  from 
his  hams  and  went  his  way.  The  senior  who 
disliked  the  gun  was  importunate  for  a  charm  to 


*  Generally  it  is  not  dangerous  to  write  before  these  Bedouins, 
as  they  only  suspect  account-^keeping,  and  none  but  the  edu* 
Gated  recognise  a  sketch.  The  traveller,  however,  roust  be  on 
his  guard :  in  the  reraotcst  villages  he  will  meet  Somal  who 
have  returned  to  savage  life  after  visiting  the  Sea-board,  Arabia, 
and  possibly  India  or  Egypt. 
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cure  his  sick  camel :  having  obtained  it,  he  blessed 
us  in  a  set  speech,  which  lasted  at  least  half  an 
hour,  and  concluded  with  spitting  upon  the  whole 
party  for  good  luck.*  It  is  always  well  to  encou- 
rage these  Nestors ;  they  are  regarded  with  the 
greatest  reverence  by  the  tribes,  who  believe 
that 

**  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  Bomething  like  prophetic  strain  ;** 

and  they  can  either  do  great  good  or  cause  much 
petty  annoyance. 

In  the  evening  I  took  my  gun,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  End  of  Time,  went  out  to  search  for  venison  : 
the  plain,  however,  was  full  of  men  and  cattle,  and 
its  hidden  denizens  had  migrated.  During  our 
walk  we  visited  the  tomb  of  an  Eesa  brave.  It 
was  about  ten  feet  long,  heaped  up  with  granite 
pebbles, .  bits  of  black  basalt,  and  stones  of  cal- 
careous lime:  two  upright  slabs  denoted  the 
position  of  the  head  and  feet,  and  upon  these  hung 
the  deceased's  milk-pails,  much  the  worse  for  sun 
and  wind.  Round  the  grave  was  a  thin  fence  of 
thorns :  opposite  the  single  narrow  entrance,  were 

*  I  have  often  ohserved  this  ceremony  performed  upon  a  new 
turban  or  other  article  of  attire ;  possibly  it  may  be  intended  as 
a  mark  of  contempt,  assumed  to  blind  the  evil  eye. 

jl2 
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three  blocks  of  stone  planted  in  line,  and  show- 
ing the  number  of  enemies  slain  by  the  brave.* 
Beyond  these  trophies,  a  thorn  roofing,  supported 
•  by  four  bare  poles,  served  to  shade  the  relatives, 
when  they  meet  to  sit,  feast,  weep,  and  pray. 

The  Bedouin  funerals  and  tombs  are  equally 
simple.  They  have  no  favourite  cemeteries  as  in 
Sindh  and  other  Moslem  and  pastoral  lands  :  men 
are  buried  where  they  die,  and  the  rarity  of  the 
graves  scattered  about  the  country  excited  my 
astonishment.  The  corpse  is  soon  interred.  These 
people,  like  most  barbarians,  have  a  horror  of 
death  and  all  that  reminds  them  of  it :  on  several 
occasions  I  have  been  begged  to  throw  away  a 
hut-stick,  that  had  been  used  to  dig  a  grave. 
The  bier  is  a  rude  framework  of  poles  bound  with 
ropes  of  hide.  Some  tie  up  the  body  and  plant 
it  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  excavating  deep  :  this  perhaps  may  ac- 
count for  the  circular  tombs  seen  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Usually  the  corpse  is  thrust  into 
a  long  hole,  covered  with  wood  and  matting,  and 

*  Such  is  the  general  form  of  the  Somali  grave.  Sometimes 
two  stumps  of  wood  take  the  place  of  the  upright  stones  at 
the  head  and  foot,  and  around  one  grave  I  counted  twenty 
trophies. 
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heaped  over  with  earth  and  thorns,  half-protected 
by  an  oval  mass  of  loose  stones,  and  abandoned  to 
the  jackals  and  hyenas. 

We  halted  a  day  at  Gudingaras,  wishing  to  see 
the  migration  of  a  tribe.  Before  dawn,  on  the 
80th  November,  the  Somali  Stentor  proclaimed 
from  the  ridge-top,  "  Fetch  your  camels  I  —  Load 
your  goods!  —  We  march  I"  About  8  a.m.  we 
started  in  the  rear.  The  spectacle  was  novel 
to  me.  Some  150  spearmen,  assisted  by  their 
families,  were  driving  before  them  divisions  which, 
in  total,  might  amount  to  200  cows,  7000  camels, 
and  11,000  or  12,000  sheep  and  goats.  Only  three 
wore  the  Bal  or  feather,  which  denotes  the  brave ; 
several,  however,  had  the  other  decoration  —  an 
ivory  armlet.*  Assisted  by  the  boys,  whose  heads 
were  shaved  in  a  cristated  fashion  truly  ridicu- 
lous, and  large  pariah  dogs  with  bushy  tails,  they 
drove  the  beasts  and  carried  the  colts,  belaboured 
runaway  calves,  and  held  up  the  hind  ^legs  of 
struggling  sheep.     The  sick,  of  whom  there  were 

•  Some  braves  wear  above  the  right  elbow  an  ivory  &rmlet 
called  Fol  or  Aj  :  in  the  south  this  denotes  the  elephant-slayer. 
Other  Eesa  clans  assert  their  warriorhood  by  small  disks  of 
white  stone,  fashioned  like  rings,  and  fitted  upon  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand.  Others  bind  a  bit  of  red  cloth  round  the 
brow. 
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many,  —  dysentery  being  at  the  time  prevalent,  — 
were  carried  upon  camels  with  their  legs  protrud- 
ing in  front  from  under  the  hide-cover.  Many  of 
the  dromedaries  showed  the  Habr  Awal  brand  * : 
laden  with  hutting  materials  and  domestic  furni- 
ture, they  were  led  by  the  maidens :  the  matrons, 
followed,  bearing  their  progeny  upon  their  backs, 
bundled  in  the  shoulder-lappets  of  cloth  or  hide. 
The  smaller  girls,  who,  in  addition  to  the  boys' 
crest,  wore  a  circlet  of  curly  hair  round  the  head, 
carried  the  weakling  lambs  and  kids,  or  aided  their 
mammas  in  transporting  the  baby.  Apparently 
in  great  fear  of  the  "  All "  or  Commando,  the 
Bedouins  anxiously  inquired  if  I  had  my  "  fire " 
with  mef,  and  begged  us  to  take  the  post  of 
honour  —  the  van.  As  our  little  party  pricked 
forward,  the  camels  started  in  alarm,  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  this  tribe  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  horses  and  mules.  Whenever 
the  boys  lost  time  in  sport  or  quarrel,  they  were 
threatened  by  their  fathers  with  the  jaws  of  that 
ogre,   the   white   stranger;    and   the  women   ex- 

*  It  is  sufficient  for  a  Bedonin  to  look  at  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  an  animal ;  he  at  once  recognises  the  breed.  Each 
clan,  however,  in  this  part  of  Eastern  Africa  has  its  own 
mark. 

t  They  found  no  better  word  than  "  fire  "  to  denote  my  gun. 
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claimed,  as  they  saw  us  approach,  "  Hero  comes 
the  old  man  who  knows  knowledge  I  "  * 

Having  skirted  the  sea  for  two  hours,  I  rode  off 
with  the  End  of  Time  to  inspect  the  Dihh  Silil  fi 
a  fiumara  which  runs  from  the  western  hills 
north-eastwards  to  the  sea.  Its  course  is  marked 
by  a  long  line  of  graceful  tamarisks,  whose  vivid 
green  looked  doubly  bright  set  off  by  tawny 
stubble  and  amethyst-blue  sky.  These  freshets 
are  the  Edens  of  Adel.  The  banks  are  charm*' 
ingly  wooded  with  acacias  of  many  varieties,  some 
thorned  like  the  fabled  Zakkum,  others  parachute- 
shaped,  and  planted  in  impenetrable  thickets  t 
huge  white  creepers,  snake-shaped,  enclasp  giant 
trees,  or  connect  with  their  cordage  the  higher 
boughs,  or  depend  like  cables  from  the  lower 
branches  to  the  ground.  Luxuriant  parasites 
abound :  here  they  form  domes  of  flashing  green, 
there  they  surround  with  verdure  decayed  trunks, 
and  not  unfrequently  cluster  into  sylvan  bowers, 
under  which  —  grateful  sight  1  —  appears  succu- 
lent grass.      From  the  thinner  thorns  the  bell- 

•  "  Oddai,"  an  old  man,  corresponds  with  the  Arab  Shajkh 
in  etymology.  Tlie  Somal,  however,  give  the  name  to  men  of 
all  ages  after  marriage. 

+  The  "  Dihh  "  is  the  Arab  "  Wady,"—  a  fiumara  or  freshet. 
Webbe  "  (Obbay,  Abbai^  8m;.)  is  a  large  river ;  "  Durdur,"  a 
running  stream. 
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Bhaped  nests  of  the  Loxia  depend,  waving  in  the 
breeze,  and  the  wood  resounds  with  the  cries  of 
bright-winged  choristers.  The  torrent-beds  are 
of  the  clearest  and  finest  white  sand,  glittering 
with  gold-coloured  mica,  and  varied  with  nodules 
of  clear  and  milky  quartz,  red  porphyry,  and 
granites  of  many  hues.  Sometimes  the  centre  is 
occupied  by  an  islet  of  torn  trees  and  stones  rolled 
in  heaps,  supporting  a  clump  of  thick  jujube  or 
tall  acacia,  whilst  the  lower  parts  of  the  beds 
are  overgrown  with  long  lines  of  lively  green  co- 
locynth.*  Here  are  usually  the  wells,  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  thorns,  from  which  the  leaves  have 
been  browsed  off,  and  dwarf  sticks  that  support  the 
water-hide.  When  the  flocks  and  herds  arc 
absent,  troops  of  gazelles  may  be  seen  daintily 
pacing  the  yielding  surface  ;  snake  trails  streak  the 
sand,  and  at  night  the  fiercer  kind  of  animals, 
lions,  leopards,  and  elephants,  take  their  turn. 
In  Somali-land  the  well  is  no  place  of  social 
meeting ;  no  man  lingers  to  chat  near  it,  no  woman 
visits  it,  and  the  traveller  fears  to  pitch  hut  where 
torrents  descend,  and  where  enemies,  human  and 
bestial,  meet. 

*  I  saw  these  Dihhs  only  in  the  dry  season  \  at  times  the 
torrent  must  bo  violent,  cutting  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  into  the 
plain. 
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Wo  sat  under  a  tree  watching  the  tribe  defile 
across  the  water-course :  then  remounting,  after  a 
ride  of  two  miles,  we  reached  a  ground  called 
Kuranyali*,  upon  which  the  wigwams  of  the 
Nomads  were  already  rising.  The  parched  and 
treeless  stubble  lies  about  eight  miles  from  and 
145''  S.E.  of  Gudingaras;  both  places  are  sup 
plied  by  Angagarri,  a  well  near  the  sea,  which  is 
so  distant  that  cattle,  to  return  before  nightfall, 
must  start  early  in  the  morning. 

My  attendants  had  pitched  the  Gurgi  or  hut : 
the  Hammal  and  Long  Guled  were,  however, 
sulky  on  account  of  my  absence,  and  the  Kalendar 
appeared  disposed  to  be  mutinous.  The  End  of 
Time,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  make 
mischief,  whispered  in  my  car,  "  Despise  thy  wife, 
thy  son,  and  thy  servant,  or  they  despise  thee  I " 
The  old  saw  was  not  wanted,  however,  to  procure 
for  them  a  sound  scolding.  Nothing  is  worse  for 
the  Eastern  traveller  than  the  habit  of  "  sending 
to  Coventry :  "  —  it  does  away  with  all  manner  of 
discipline. 

We  halted  that  day  at  Kuranyali,  preparing 
water  and  milk  for  two  long  marches  over  the 

*  The  name  is  derived  from  Kuranyo,  an  ant :  it  means  the 
*'  place  of  ants/'  and  is  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  a  tree 
which  attracts  them. 
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desert  to  the  hills.  Being  near  the  shore,  the 
air  was  cloudy,  although  men  prayed  for  a  shower 
in  vain:  about  midday  the  pleasant  Seabreeze 
fanned  our  cheeks,  and  the  plain  was  thronged 
with  tall  pillars  of  white  sand.* 

The  heat  forbade  egress,  and  our  Wigwam  was 
crowded  with  hungry  visitors.  Raghe,  urged 
thereto  by  his  tribe,  became  importunate,  now  for 
tobacco,  then  for  rice,  now  for  dates,  then  for  pro- 
visions in  general.  No  wonder  that  the  Prophet 
made  his  Paradise  for  the  Poor  a  mere  place  of 
eating  and  drinking.  The  half-famished  Bedouins, 
Somal  or  Arab,  think  of  nothing  beyond  the 
stomach,  —  their  dreams  know  no  higher  vision  of 
bliss  than  mere  repletion.  A  single  article  of  diet, 
milk  or  flesh,  palling  upon  man's  palate,  they  will 
greedily  suck  the  stones  of  eaten  dates :  yet, 
Abyssinian  like,  they  are  squeamish  and  fastidious 
as  regards  food.  They  despise  the  excellent  fish 
with  which  Nature  has  so  plentifully  stocked 
their  seas.f     "  Speak  not  to  me  with  that  mouth 

*  The  Arabs  call  these  pillars  "  Devils,**  the  Somal  "  Sigo." 
j  The  Cape  Kafirs  have  the  same  prejudice  against  fish^  com- 
paring its  flesh  to  that  of  serpents.  In  some  points  their 
squeamishness  resembles  that  of  the  Somal:  he,  for  instance, 
who  tastes  the  Rhinoceros  Simus  is  at  once  dubbed  "Om 
Foguzun  "  or  outcast. 
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which  eateth  fish ! "  is  a  favourite  insult  amongst 
the  Bedouins.  If  you  touch  a  bird  or  a  fowl  of  any 
description,  you  will  be  despised  even  by  the  starv- 
ing beggar.  You  must  not  eat  marrow  or  the  flesh 
about  the  sheep's  thigh-bone,  especially  when  travel- 
ling, and  the  kidneys  are  called  a  woman's  dish. 
None  but  the  Northern  Somal  will  touch  the  hares 
which  abound  in  the  country,  and  many  refuse  the 
sand  antelope  and  other  kinds  of  game,  not  assert- 
ing that  the  meat  is  unlawful,  but  simply  alleging 
a  disgust.  Those  who  chew  coffee  berries  are 
careful  not  to  place  an  even  number  in  their 
mouths,  and  camel's  milk  is  never  heated,  for  fear 
of  bewitching  the  animal.*  The  Somali,  however, 
differs  in  one  point  from  his  kinsman  the  Arab: 
the  latter  prides  himself  upon  his  temperance ;  the 
former,  like  the  North  American  Indian,  measures 
manhood  by  appetite.  A  "  Son  of  the  Somal " 
is  taught,  as  soon  as  his  teeth  are  cut,  to  devour 
two  pounds  of  the  toughest  mutton,  and  ask  for 
more  :  if  his  powers  of  deglutition  fail,  he  is  derided 
as  degenerate. 

On  the  next  day  (Friday,  1st  Dec.)  we  informed 

*  This  superstition  may  have  arisen  from  the  peculiarity  that 
the  earners  milk,  however  fresh,  if  placed  upon  the  fire,  breaks 
like  some  cows*  milk. 
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the  Abban  that  we  intended  starting  early  in  the 
aftemooni  and  therefore  warned  him  to  hold  him- 
self and  his  escort,  together  with  the  water  and  milk 
necessary  for  our  march,  in  readiness.  He  promised 
compliance  and  disappeared.  About  3  p.m.  the 
Bedouins,  armed  as  usual  with  spear  and  shield, 
began  to  gather  round  the  hut,  and — nothing  in 
this  country  can  be  done  without  that  terrible  "pa-^ 
laver!" — the  Speechifying  presently  commenced. 
Raghe,  in  a  lengthy  harangue  hoped  that  the  tribe 
would  afford  us  all  the  necessary  supplies  and 
assist  us  in  the  arduous  undertaking.  Ilis  words 
elicited  no  hear !  hear !  —  there  was  an  evident 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  wild  men  to  let  us, 
or  rather  our  cloth  and  tobacco,  depart.  One  re- 
marked, with  surly  emphasis,  that  he  had  "  seen  no 
good  and  eaten  no  Bori  *  from  that  caravan,  why 
should  he  aid  it  ?  "  When  we  asked  the  applaud- 
ing hearers  what  they  had  done  for  us,  they  re- 
joined by  inquiring  whose  the  land  was?  Another, 
smitten  by  the  fair  Shehrazade's  bulky  charms,  had 
proposed  matrimony,  and  offered  as  dowry  a  milch 
camel :  she  "  temporised,"  not  daring  to  return  a 
positive  refusal,  and  the  suitor  betrayed  a  certain 

•  "  Bori"  in  Southern  Arabia  popularly  means  a  water-pipe  : 
here  it  is  used  for  tobacco. 
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Hibernian  velleiti  to  consider  consent  an  unim- 
portant part  of  the  ceremony.  The  mules  had 
been  sent  to  the  well,  with  orders  to  return  before 
noon :  at  4  p.  m.  they  were  not  visible.  I  then  left 
the  hut,  and,  sitting  on  a  cow's-hide  in  the  sun, 
ordered  my  men  to  begin  loading,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Abban  and  the  interference 
of  about  fifty  Bedouins.  As  we  persisted,  they 
waxed  surlier,  and  declared  that  all  which  was  ours 
became  theirs,  to  whom  the  land  belonged :  we 
did  not  deny  the  claim,  but  simply  threatened 
sorcery-death,  by  wild  beasts  and  foraging  parties, 
to  their  "camels,  children,  and  women."  This 
brought  them  to  their  senses,  the  usual  efiect  of 
such  threats ;  and  presently  arose  the  senior  who 
had  spat  upon  us  for  luck's  sake.  With  his  tooth- 
less jaws  he  mumbled  a  vehement  speech,  and 
warned  the  tribe  that  it  was  not  good  to  detain  such 
strangers:  they  lent  ready  ears  to  the  words  of 
Nestor,  saying,  "  Let  us  obey  him,  he  is  near  his 
end ! "  The  mules  arrived,  but  when  I  looked  for  the 
escort,  none  was  forthcoming.  At  Zayla  it  was 
agreed  that  twenty  men  should  protect  us  across 
the  desert,  which  is  the  very  passage  of  plunder ; 
now,  however,  five  or  six  paupers  offered  to  ac- 
company us  for  a  few  miles.     We  politely  declined 
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troubling  them,  but  insisted  upon  the  attendance 
of  our  Abban  and  three  of  his  kindred :  as  some  of 
the  Bedouins  still  opposed  us,  our  aged  friend  once 
more  arose,  and  by  copious  abuse  finally  silenced 
them.  We  took  leave  of  him  with  many  thanks 
and  handfuls  of  tobacco,  in  return  for  which  he 
blessed  us  with  fervour.  Then,  mounting  our 
mules,  we  set  out,  followed  for  at  least  a  mile  by  a 
long  tail  of  howling  boys,  who,  ignorant  of  clothing, 
except  a  string  of  white  beads  round  the  neck, 
but  armed  with  dwarf  spears,  bows,  and  arrows, 
showed  all  the  impudence  of  baboons.  They 
derided  the  End  of  Time's  equitation  till  I  feared 
a  scene ;  —  sailor-like,  he  prided  himself  upon 
graceful  horsemanship,  and  the  imps  were  touching 
his  tenderest  point. 

Hitherto,  for  the  Abban's  convenience,  we  had 
skirted  the  sea,  far  out  of  the  direct  road :  now  we 
were  to  strike  south-westwards  into  the  interior. 
At  6  P.  M.  we  started  across  a  **  Goban  *'  *  which 

•  "  Goban  **  is  the  low  maritime  plain  lying  below  the  "  Bor" 
or  Ghauts,  and  opposed  to  Ogti,  the  table-land  above.  ''Ban** 
IS  an  elevated  grassy  prairie,  where  few  trees  grow  ;  "  Dir,"  a 
small  jungle,  called  Haija  by  the  Arabs  ;  and  Khain  is  a  forest 
or  thick  bush.  ^*  Bor,"  is  a  mountain,  rock,  or  hill :  a  stony 
precipice  is  called  <'  Jar,"  and  the  high  clay  banks  of  a  ravine 
«  Gebi." 
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eternal  summer  gilds  with  a  dull  ochreish  yellow, 
towards  a  thin  blue  strip  of  hill  on  the  far  horizon. 
The  Somal  have  no  superstitious  dread  of  night  and 
its  horrorsi  like  Arabs  and  Abyssinians :  our  Abban, 
however,  showed  a  wholesome  mundane  fear  of 
plundering  parties,  scorpions,  and  snakes.*     I  had 

*  Snakes  are  rare  in  the  citieSy  but  abound  in  the  wilds  of 
Eastern  Africa,  and  are  dangerous  to  night  traveUers^  though 
seldom  seen  bj  daj.  To  kill  a  serpent  is  considered  by  the 
Bedouins  almost  as  meritorious  as  to  slaj  an  InfideL  The 
Somal  have  manj  names  for  the  reptile  tribe.  The  Subhanyo^ 
a  kind  of  whipsnake,  and  a  large  yellow  rock  snake  called  Grot, 
are  little  feared.  The  Abesi  (in  Arabic  el  Hnyyeh, — ^the  Cobra) 
is  so  venomous  that  it  kills  the  camel ;  the  Mas  or  Hanash,  and 
a  long  black  snake  called  Jilbis,  are  considered  equally  dan- 
gerous. Serpents  are  in  Somali-land  the  subject  of  many  super- 
stitions. One  horn  of  the  Cerastes,  for  instance,  contains  a  deadly 
poison :  the  other,  pounded  and  drawn  across  the  eye,  makes  man 
a  seer  and  reveals  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
flying  snake  which  hoards  precious  stones,  and  is  attended  by  a 
hundred  guards :  a  Somali  horseman  once,  it  is  said,  carried  away 
a  jewel ;  he  was  pursued  by  a  reptile  army,  and  although  he  es- 
caped to  his  tribe,  the  importunity  of  the  former  proprietors  was 
BO  great  that  the  plunder  was  eventually  restored  to  them.  Cen- 
tipedes are  little  feared ;  their  venom  leads  to  inconveniences 
more  ridiculous  than  dangerous.  Stibrpions,  especially  the  largo 
yellow  variety,  are  formidable  in  hot  weather :  I  can  speak  of  the 
sting  from  experience.  The  first  S3rmptom  is  a  sensation  of 
nausea,  and  the  pain  shoots  up  after  a  few  minutes  to  the  groin, 
causing  a  swelling  accompanied  by  burning  and  throbbing,  which 
last  about  twelve  hours.  The  Somal  bandage  above  the  wound 
and  wait  patiently  till  the  effect  subsides. 
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been  careful  to  fasten  round  my  ankles  the  twists 
of  black  wool  called  by  the  Arabs  Zaal*,  and 
universally  iided  in  Yemen ;  a  stock  of  garlic  and 
opium,  here  held  to  be  specifics,  fortified  the 
courage  of  the  party,  whose  fears  were  not  wholly 
ideal,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  Shehrazade 
nearly  trod  upon  a  viper^ 

At  first  the  plain  was  a  nelwork  of  holes,  the 
habitations  of  the  Jir  Ad  fj  a  field  rat  with  ruddy 
back  and  white  belly,  the  Mullah  or  Parson,  a 
smooth*skinned  lizard,  and  the  Dabagalla,  a  ground 
squirrel  with  a  brilliant  and  glossy  coat.  As  it 
became  dark  arose  a  cheerful  moon,  exciting  the 
bowlings  of  the  hyenas,  the  barkings  of  their  at- 
tendant  jackals  },  and  the  chattered  oaths  of  the 
Hidinhitu  bird.§     Dotted  here  and  there  over  the 

*  These  are  tightened  in  case  of  accident,  and  act  as  superior 
ligatures.  I  should,  however,  advise  every  traveller  in  these 
regions  to  provide  himself  with  a  pneumatic  pump,  and  not  to 
place  his  trust  in  Zaal,  garlic,  or  opium. 

f  The  grey  rat  is  called  by  the  Somal  "  Baradublay': "  in 
Eastern  Africa  it  is  a  minor  plague,  after  India  and  Arabia, 
where,  neglecting  to  sleep  in  boots,  I  have  sometimes  been 
lamed  for  a  week  by  their  venomous  bites. 

\  In  this  country  the  jackal  attends  not  upon  the  lion,  but 
the  Waraba.  His  morning  cry  is  taken  as  an  omen  of  good 
or  evil  according  to  the  note. 

§  Of  this  bird,  a  red  and  long-legged  plover,  the  Somal  tell 
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misty  landscape,  appeared  dark  clumps  of  a  tree 
called  "  EuUan/'  a  thorn  with  an  edible  berry  not 
unlike  the  jujube,  and  banks  of  silvery  mist  veiled 
the  far  horizon  from  the  sight. 

We  marched  rapidly  and  in  silence,  stopping 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  raise  the  camels' 
loads  as  they  slipped  on  one  side.  I  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  feeble  a  race  is  the 
Somal.  My  companions  on  the  line  of  march  won- 
dered at  my  being  able  to  carry  a  gun ;  they  could 
scarcely  support,  even  whilst  riding,  the  weight  of 
their  spears,  and  preferred  sitting  upon  them  to 
spare  their  shoulders.  At  times  they  were  obliged 

the  following  Icgond.  Originally  her  diet  was  mea^,  and  her 
socictj  birds  of  prey :  one  night,  however,  her  companions 
having  devoured  all  the  provisions  whilst  she  slept^  she  swore 
never  to  fly  with  friends,  never  to  eat  flesh,  and  never  to  rest 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  When  she  sees  anything  in  the 
dark  she  repeat  her  oaths,  and,  according  to  the  Soroal,  keeps 
careful  watch  all  night  There  is  a  larger  variety  of  this  bird, 
which,  purblind  during  daytime,  rises  from  under  the  traveller*8 
feet  with  loud  cries.  The  Somal  have  superstitions  similar  to 
that  above  noticed  about  several  kinds  of  birds.  When  the  cry 
of  the  '*6«lu*'(8o  called  from  his  note  Gal!  Gal!  come  in! 
come  in!)  is  heard  over  a  kraal,  the  people  say,  *'Let  us  leave 
this  place,  the  Galu  hath  spoken !  "  At  night  they  listen  for 
the  Fin,  also  an  ill-omened  bird :  when  a  roan  declares  **  the 
Fin  did  not  sleep  last  night,**  it  is  considered  advisable  to  shift 
ground. 

M 
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to  walk  because  the  saddles  cut  them,  then  they  re- 
mounted because  their  legs  were  tired ;  briefly,  an 
English  boy  of  fourteen  would  have  shown  more 
bottom  than  the  sturdiest.  This  cannot  arise 
from  poor  diet,  for  the  citizens,  who  live  generously, 
are  yet  weaker  than  the  Bedouins;  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  race.  When  fatigued  they  become  reck- 
less and  impatient  of  thirst:  on  this  occasion, 
though  want  of  water  stared  us  in  the  face,  one 
skin  of  the  three  was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
road  and  burst,  and  the  second's  contents  were 
drunk  before  we  halted. 

At  11  P.M.,  after  marching  twelve  miles  in 
direct  line,  we  bivouacked  upon  the  plain.  The 
night  breeze  from  the  hills  had  set  in,  and  my 
attendants  chattered  with  cold:  Long  Guled  in 
particular  became  stiff  as  a  mummy.  Raghe 
was  clamorous  against  a  fire,  which  might  betray 
our  whereabouts  in  the  "  Bush  Inn."  But  after 
such  a  march  the  pipe  was  a  necessity,  and  the 
point  was  carried  against  him. 

After  a  sound  sleep  under  the  moon,  we  rose  at 
5  A.M.  and  loaded  the  camels.  It  was  a  raw 
morning.  A  large  nimbus  rising  from  the  east 
obscured  the  sun,  the  line  of  blue  sea  was  raised 
like  a  ridge  by  refraction,  and  the  hills,  towards 
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which  we  were  journeying,  now  showed  distinct 
falls  and  folds.  Troops  of  Dera  or  gazelles,  herd- 
ing like  goats,  stood,  stared  at  us,  turned  their 
white  tails,  faced  away,  broke  into  a  long  trot,  and 
bounded  over  the  plain  as  we  approached.  A  few 
ostriches  appeared,  but  they  were  too  shy  even 
for  bullet,*  At  8  p.  m.  we  crossed  one  of  the  nu- 
merous drains  which  intersect  this  desert  -^  ^^  Biya 
Hablod,"  or  the  Girls'  Water,  a  fiumara  running 
from  south-west  to  east  and  north-east.  Although 
dry,  it  abounded  in  the  Marer,  a  tree  bearing 
yellowish  red  berries  full  of  viscous  juice  like  green 
gum,  —  edible  but  not  nice, — and  the  brighter 
vegetation  showed  that  water  was  near  the  surface. 
About  two  hours  afterwards,  as  the  sun  became 
oppressive,  we  unloaded  in  a  water-course,  called 
by  my  companions  Adad  or  the  Acacia  Gumf : 


*  Throughout  this  country  ostriches  are  exceedingly  wild ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Erhardt,  of  the  Mombas  Mission,  informs  me  that 
they  are  equally  so  farther  south.  The  Somal  stalk  them 
during  the  day  with  camels,  and  kill  them  with  poisoned  arrows. 
It  is  said  that  about  3  p.  u.  the  birds  leave  their  feeding  places, 
and  traverse  long  distances  to  roost :  the  people  assert  that 
they  are  blind  at  night,  and  rise  up  under  the  pursuer's  feet. 

t  Several  Acacias  afford  gums,  which  the  Bedouins  eat 
greedily  to  strengthen  themselves.  The  town's  people  declare 
that  the  food  produces  nothing  but  flatulence. 
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the  distance  was  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  the 
direction  S.  W.  225**  of  Kuranyali, 

We  spread  our  couches  of  cowhide  in  the  midst 
of  a  green  mass  of  tamarisk  under  a  tall  Kud  tree, 
a  bright-leaved  thorn,  with  balls  of  golden  gum 
clinging  to  its  boughs,  dry  berries  scattered  in  its 
shade,  and  armies  of  ants  marching  to  and  from 
its  trunk.  All  slept  upon  the  soft  white  sand, 
with  arms  under  their  hands,  for  our  spoor  across 
the  desert  was  now  unmistakeable.  At  midday 
rice  was  boiled  for  us  by  the  indefatigable  women, 
and  at  3  P.  M.  we  resumed  our  march  towards  the 
hills,  which  had  exchanged  their  shadowy  blue  for 
a  coat  of  pronounced  brown.  Journeying  onwards, 
we  reached  the  Barragid  fiumara,  and  presently 
exchanged  the  plain  for  rolling  ground  covered 
with  the  remains  of  an  extinct  race,  and  probably 
alluded  to  by  El  Makrizi  when  he  records  that 
the  Moslems  of  Adel  had  erected,  throughout  the 
country,  a  vast  number  of  mosques  and  oratories 
for  Friday  and  festival  prayers.  Places  of  worship 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms,  unhewed 
stones  piled  upon  the  ground,  with  a  semicircular 
niche  in  the  direction  of  Meccah.  The  tombs, 
diflferent  from  the  heaped  form  now  in  fashion, 
closely  resembled  the  older  erections  in  the  island 
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of  Saad  El  Din,  near  Zayla  —  oblong  slabs  planted 
deep  in  the  soil.  We  also  observed  frequent 
hollow  rings  of  rough  blocks,  circles  measuring 
about  a  cubit  in  diameter  :  I  had  not  time  to  ex« 
cavate  them,  and  the  End  of  Time  could  only  in* 
form  me  that  they  belonged  to  the  "  Awwalin,"  or 
olden  inhabitants. 

At  7  F.  M.,  as  evening  was  closing  in,  we  came 
upon  the  fresh  trail  of  a  large  Habr  Awal  cavalcade. 
The  celebrated  footprint  seen  by  Robinson  Crusoe 
affected  him  not  more  powerfully  than  did  this 
^^daaseh"  my  companions.  The  voice  of  song 
suddenly  became  mute.  The  women  drove  the 
camels  hurriedly,  and  all  huddled  together,  except 
Raghe,  who  kept  well  to  the  front  ready  for  a  run^ 
Whistling  with  anger,  I  asked  my  attendants  what 
had  slain  them:  the  End  of  Time,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  replied,  "  Verily,  0  pilgrim,  whoso  seeth  the 
track,  seeth  the  foe !  "  and  he  quoted  in  tones  of 
terror  those  dreary  lines  — 

"  Man  18  but  a  handful  of  dust, 
And  life  is  a  violent  storm." 

We  certainly  were  a  small  party  to  contend 
against  200  horsemen, — nine  men  and  two  women : 
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moreover  all  except  the  Hammal  and  Long  Gulcd 
would  infallibly  have  fled  at  the  first  charge. 

Presently  we  sighted  the  trails  of  sheep  and 
goats,  showing  the  proximity  of  a  village  :  their 
freshness  was  ascertained  by  my  companions  after 
an  eager  scrutiny  in  the  moon's  bright  beams. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  rough  ravines  with 
sharp  and  thorny  descents  warned  us  that  we  had 
exchanged  the  dangerous  plain  for  a  place  of  safety 
where  horsemen  rarely  venture.  Raghe,  not  ad- 
miring the  "  open,"  hurried  us  onward,  in  hope  of 
reaching  some  kraal.  At  8  p.m.,  however,  seeing 
the  poor  women  lamed  with  thorns,  and  the 
camels  casting  themselves  upon  the  ground,  I  re* 
solved  to  halt.  Despite  all  objections,  we  lighted 
a  fire,  finished  our  store  of  bad  milk —  the  water 
had  long  ago  been  exhausted — and  lay  down  in  the 
cold,  clear  air,  covering  ourselves  with  hides  and 
holding  our  weapons. 

At  6  A.M.  we  resumed  our  ride  over  rough  stony 
ground,  the  thorns  tearing  our  feet  and  naked 
legs,  and  the  camels  slipping  over  the  rounded 
waste  of  drift  pebbles.  The  Bedouins,  with  ears 
applied  to  the  earth,  listened  for  a  village,  but 
heard  none.  Suddenly  we  saw  two  strangers, 
and  presently  we  came  upon  an  Ecsa  kraal.    It 
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was  situated  in  a  deep  ravine,  called  Damal,  backed 
by  a  broad  and  hollow  Fiumara  at  the  foot  of  the 
hillsy  running  from  west  to  east,  and  surrounded 
by  lofty  trees,  upon  which  brown  kites,  black 
vultures,  and  percnopters  like  flakes  of  snow  were 
mewing.  We  had  marched  over  a  winding  path 
about  eleven  miles  from,  and  in  a  south-west 
direction  (205'')  of,  Adad.  Painful  thoughts  sug- 
gested themselves:  in  consequence  of  wandering 
southwards,  only  six  had  been  taken  off  thirty 
stages  by  the  labours  of  seven  days. 

As  usual  in  Eastern  Africa,  we  did  not  enter 
the  kraal  uninvited,  but  unloosed  and  pitched 
the  wigwam  under  a  tree  outside.  Presently  the 
elders  appeared  bringing,  with  soft  speeches,  sweet 
water,  new  milk,  fat  sheep  and  goats,  for  which 
they  demanded  a  Tobe  of  Cutch  canvass.  We 
passed  with  them  a  quiet  luxurious  day  of  coffee 
and  pipes,  fresh  cream  and  roasted  mutton :  after 
the  plain-heats  we  enjoyed  the  cool  breeze  of  the 
hills,  the  cloudy  sky,  and  the  verdure  of  the  glades, 
made  doubly  green  by  comparison  with  the  parched 
stubbles  below. 

The  Eesa,  here  mixed  with  the  Gudabirsi,  have 
little  power:  we  found  them  poor  and  propor- 
tionally importunate.      The  men,  wild-looking  as 
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open  moutbS)  staring  eyes,  and  tangled  hair  could 
make  them,  gazed  with  extreme  eagerness  upon 
my  scarlet  blanket :  for  very  shame  they  did  not 
beg  it,  but  the  inviting  texture  was  pulled  and 
fingered  by  the  greasy  multitude.  We  closed 
the  hut  whenever  a  valuable  was  produced,  but 
eager  eyes  peeped  through  every  cranny,  till  the 
End  of  Time  ejaculated  "  Praised  be  Allah !  "*  and 
quoted  the  Arab  saying,  "  Show  not  the  Somal 
thy  door,  and  if  he  find  it,  block  it  up!"  The 
women  and  children  were  clad  in  chocolate-coloured 
hides,  fringed  at  the  tops :  to  gratify  them  I  shot 
a  few  hawks,  and  was  rewarded  with  loud  ex- 
clamations,— "Allah  preserve  thy  hand  I  " — "  May 
thy  skill  never  fail  thee  before  the  foe !  "  A  crone 
seeing  me  smoke,  inquired  if  the  fire  did  not 
burn :  I  handed  my  pipe,  which  nearly  choked 
her,  and  she  ran  away  from  a  steaming  kettle, 
thinking  it  a  weapon.  As  my  companions  ob- 
served, there  was  not  a  "Miskal  of  sense  in  a 
Maund  of  heads : "  yet  the  people  looked  upon 
my  sun-burnt  skin  with  a  favour  they  denied  to 
the  "  lime-white  face." 

I  was  anxious  to  proceed  in  the  afternoon,  but 

*  *<  Subhan'  Allah ! "  an  exclamation  of  pettisliness  or  dis- 
pleasure. 
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Raghc  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  his  tribe: 
he  had  blood  to  settle  amongst  the  Gudabirsi, 
and  without  a  protector  he  could  not  enter  their 
lands.  At  night  we  slept  armed  on  account  of 
the  lions  that  infest  the  hills,  and  our  huts  were 
surrounded  with  a  thorn  fence  —  a  precaution 
here  first  adopted,  and  never  afterwards  neglected. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  December 
heavy  clouds  rolled  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  a  Scotch  mist  deepened  into  a  shower:  our 
new  Abban  had  not  arrived,  and  the  hut-mats, 
saturated  with  rain,  had  become  too  heavy  for 
the  camels  to  carry. 

In  the  forenoon  the  Eesa  kraal,  loading  their 
asses*,  set  out  towards  the  plain.  Thid  migra- 
tion presented  no  new  features,  except  that  se- 
veral sick  and  decrepid  were  barbarously  left 
behind,  for  lions  and  hyaenas  to  devour.f  To 
deceive  "  warhawks "  who  might  be  on  the  look- 
out, the  migrators  set  fire  to  logs  of  wood  and 
masses  of  sheep's  earth,  which,  even  in  rain,  will 
smoke  and  smoulder  for  weeks. 


*  The  bills  not  abounding  in  camels,  like  tbe  maritime  regions, 
asses  become  tbe  principal  means  of  transport. 

t  This  barbarous  practice  is  generally  carried  out  in  cases  of 
smnll-pox  where  contagion  is  feared. 
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About  midday  arrived  the  two  Gudabirsi  who 
intended  escorting  us  to  the  viUage  of  our  Abbans. 
The  elder,  Rirash,  was  a  black-skinned,  wild-look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  shock  head  of  hair  and  a  deep 
scowl  which  belied  his  good  temper  and  warm 
heart :  the  other  was  a  dun-faced  youth  betrothed 
to  Raghe's  daughter.  They  both  belonged  to  the 
Mahadasan  clan,  and  commenced  operations  by 
an  obstinate  attempt  to  lead  us  far  out  of  our 
way  eastwards.  The  pretext  was  the  defence- 
less state  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  real 
reason  an  itching  for  cloth  and  tobacco.  We  re- 
sisted manfully  this  time,  nerved  by  the  memory 
of  wasted  days,  and,  despite  their  declarations 
of  Absi*,  we  determined  upon  making  westward 
for  the  hills. 

At  2  P.M.  the  caravan  started  along  the  Fiu- 
mara  course  in  rear  of  the  deserted  kraal,  and 
after  an  hour's  ascent  Rirash  informed  us  that  a 
well  was  near.  The  Hammal  and  I,  taking  two 
water  skins,  urged  our  mules  over  stones  and 
thorny  ground  :  presently  we  arrived  at  a  rocky 
ravine,  where,  surrounded  by  brambles,  rude  walls, 
and  tough  frame  works,  lay  the  wells — three  or  four 

*  Fear — danger  ;  it  is  a  word  which  haunts  the  traveller  in 
Somali-land. 
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holes  sunk  ten  feet  deep  in  the  limestone.  Whilst 
we  bathed  in  the  sulphureous  spring,  which  at  once 
discolored  my  silver  ring,  Rirash,  baling  up  the 
water  in  his  shield,  filled  the  bags  and  bound 
them  to  the  saddles.  In  haste  we  rejoined  the 
caravan,  which  we  found  about  sunset,  halted  by 
the  vain  fears  of  the  guides.  The  ridge  upon 
which  they  stood  was  a  mass  of  old  mosques 
and  groves,  showing  that  in  former  days  a  thick 
population  tenanted  these  hills:  from  the  summit 
appeared  distant  herds  of  kine  and  white  flocks 
scattered  like  patches  of  mountain  quartz.  Riding 
in  advance,  we  traversed  the  stony  ridge,  fell  into 
another  ravine,  and  soon  saw  signs  of  human  life. 
A  shepherd  descried  us  from  afar  and  ran  away 
reckless  of  property;  causing  the  End  of  Time 
to  roll  his  head  with  dignity,  and  to  ejaculate, 
"  Of  a  truth  said  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  *  fear  is 
divided.' "  Presently  we  fell  in  with  a  village, 
from  which  the  people  rushed  out,  some  ex- 
claiming, '^Lo  !  let  us  look  at  the  kings! ''  others, 
"  Come,  see  the  white  man,  he  is  governor  of 
Zayla ! "  I  objected  to  such  dignity,  principally 
on  account  of  its  price :  my  companions,  however, 
were  inexorable  ;  they  would  be  Salatin — kings — 
and  my  colour  was  against  claims  to  low  degree. 
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This  fairness,  and  the  Arab  dress,  made  me  at  differ- 
ent times  the  ruler  of  Aden,  the  chief  of  Zayla,  the 
Hajj's  son,  a  boy,  an  old  woman,  a  man  painted 
white,  a  warrior  in  silver  armour,  a  merchant,  a 
pilgrim,  a  hedgepriest,  Ahmed  the  Indian,  a  Turk, 
an  Egyptian,  a  Frenchman,  a  Banyan,  a  sherif, 
and  lastly  a  Calamity  sent  down  from  heaven  to 
weary  out  the  lives  of  the  Somal:  every  kraal 
had  some  conjecture  of  its  own,  and  each  fresh 
theory  was  received  by  my  companions  with  roars 
of  laughter. 

As  the  Gudabirsi  pursued  us  with  shouts  for 
tobacco  and  cries  of  wonder,  I  dispersed  them 
with  a  gun-shot:  the  women  and  children  fled 
precipitately  from  the  horrid  sound,  and  the  men, 
covering  their  heads  with  their  shields,  threw 
themselves  face  foremost  upon  the  ground.  Pur- 
suing the  Fiuinara  course,  we  passed  a  number  of 
kraals,  whose  inhabitants  were  equally  vociferous : 
out  of  one  came  a  Zayla  man,  who  informed  us 
that  the  Gudabirsi  Abbans,  to  whom  we  bore 
Sharmarkay's  letter  of  introduction,  were  encamped 
within  three  days'  march.  It  was  reported,  how- 
ever, that  a  quarrel  had  broken  out  between  them 
and  the  Gerad  Adan,  their  brother-in-law;  no 
pleasant   news !  —  in   Africa,  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  it  is  customary  for  friends  to  detain,  and  for 
foes  to  oppose,  the  traveller.  We  rode  stoutly  on, 
till  the  air  darkened  and  the  moon  tipped  the 
distant  hill  peaks  with  a  dim  mysterious  light. 
I  then  called  a  halt:  we  unloaded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Darkaynlay  fiumara,  so  called  from  a  tree 
which  contains  a  fiery  milk,  fenced  ourselves  in, — 
taking  care  to  avoid  being  trampled  upon  by 
startled  camels  during  our  sleep,  by  securing  them 
in  a  separate  but  neighbouring  inclosure, —  spread 
our  couches,  ate  our  frugal  suppers,  and  lost  no 
time  in  falling  asleep.  We  had  travelled  five 
hours  that  day,  but  the  path  was  winding,  and 
our  progress  in  a  straight  line  was  at  most  eight 
miles. 

And  now,  dear  L.,  being  about  to  quit  the  land 
of  the  Eesa,  I  will  sketch  the  tribe. 

The  Eesa,  probably  the  most  powerful  branch  * 
of  the  Somali  nation,  extends  northwards  to  the 
Wayma  family  of  the  Dankali ;  southwards  to  the 
Gudabirsi,  and  midway  between  Zayla  and  Ber- 
berah ;  eastwards  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and 
westwards  by  the  Gallas  around  Harar.  It  derives 
itself  from  Dirr  and  Aydur,  without,  however, 
knowing  aught  beyond  the  ancestral  names,  and 
is  twitted  with   paganism  by  its  enemies.     This 
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tribe,  said  to  number  100,000  shields,  is  divided 
into  numerous  clans*:  these  again  split  up  into 
minor  septsf  which  plunder,  and  sometimes  murder, 
one  another  in  time  of  peace. 

A  fierce  and  turbulent  race  of  republicans,  the 
Eesa  own  nominal  allegiance  to  a  Ugaz  or  chief 
residing  in  the  Hadagali  hills.  He  is  generally 
called  "  Roblay  "  —  Prince  Rainy,  —  the  name 
or  rather  title  being  one  of  good  omen,  for  a 
drought  here,  like  a  dinner  in  Europe,  justifies 
the  change  of  a  dynasty.     Every  kraal  has  its 


*  The  Somali  Tol  or  Tul  correapondB  with  the  Arabic 
Kabilab,  a  tribe :  under  it  is  the  Kola  or  Jilib  ( Ar.  Fakhizah)^ 
a  clan.  **  Goby**  is  synonymous  with  the  Arabic  Kabail,  '*  men 
of  family,"  opposed  to  "  Gum,"  the  caste-less.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  1  shall  speak  of  the  Somali  nation,  the  Eesa  tribe,  the 
Her  Musa  clan,  and  the  Rer  Galan  sept,  though  by  no  means 
sure  that  such  verbal  gradation  is  generally  recognised. 

f  The  £esa,  for  instance,  are  divided  into — 

1.  Rer  Wardik  (the  royal  clan).        6.  Rer  Hurroni. 

2.  Rer  Abdullah.  7.  Rer  Urwena. 

3.  Rer  Musa.  8.  Rer  Furlabah. 
s        4.  Rer  Mummasan.  9.  Rer  Gada. 

5.  Rer  Guleni.  10.  Rer  Ali  Addah. 

These  are  again  subdivided :  the  Rer  Musa  (numbering  half 
the  Eesa),  split  up,  for  instance,  into  — 

1.  Rer  Galan.  4.  Rer  Dubbah. 

2.  Rer  Harlah.  5.  Rer  Kul. 

3.  Rer  Gadishah.  6.  Rer  Gedi. 
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Oddai  (shaikh  or  head  man,)  after  whose  name 
the  settlement,  as  in  Sindh  and  other  pastoral 
lands,  is  called.  He  is  obeyed  only  when  his  orders 
suit  the  taste  of  King  Demos,  is  always  superior  to 
his  fellows  in  wealth  of  cattle,  sometimes  in  talent 
find  eloquence,  and  in  deliberations  he  is  assisted 
by  the  Wail  or  Akill  —  the  Peetzo-council  of 
Southern  Africa  *-  Elders  obeyed  on  account 
of  their  age.  Despite,  however,  this  apparatus  of 
rule,  the  Bedouins  have  lost  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics recorded  in  the  Periplus:  they  are  still 
"  uncivilised  and  under  no  restraint."  Every  free- 
bom  man  holds  himself  equal  to  his  ruler,  and 
allows  no  royalties  or  prerogatives  to  abridge  his 
birthright  of  liberty.*  Yet  I  have  observed,  that 
with  all  their  passion  for  independence,  the  Somal, 
when  subject  to  strict  rule  as  at  Zayla  and  Harar, 
are  both  apt  to  discipline  and  subservient  to  com- 
mand. 

In  character,  the  Eesa  are  childish  and  docile, 
cunning,  and  deficient  in  judgment,  kind  and 
fickle,  good-humoured  and  irascible,  warm-hearted, 

*  Traces  of  this  turbulent  equalitj  maj  be  found  amongst 
the  slavish  Kafirs  in  general  meetings  of  the  tribe,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  harvest  home,  when  the  chief  who  at  other  times 
destroys  hundreds  bj  a  gesture,  is  abused  and  treated^  with 
contempt  by  the  youngest  warrior. 
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and  infamous  for  cruelty  and  treachery.  Even 
the  protector  will  slay  his  prot^g^,  and  citizens 
tnarried  to  Eesa  girls  send  their  wives  to  buy 
goats  and  sheep  from,  but  will  not  trust  themselves 
amongst,  their  connexions.  ^^  Traitorous  as  an 
Eesa,"  is  a  proverb  at  Zayla,  where  the  people  tell 
you  that  these  Bedouins  with  the  left  hand  offer 
a  bowl  of  milk,  and  stab  with  the  right.  "  Con- 
science," I  may  observe,  does  not  exist  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  "Repentance"  expresses  regret  for 
missed  opportunities  of  mortal  crime.  Robbery 
constitutes  an  honorable  man:  murder— the  more 
atrocious  the  midnight  crime  the  better  —  makes 
the  hero.  Honor  consists  in  taking  human  life: 
hysena-like,  the  Bedouins  cannot  be  trusted  where 
blood  may  be  shed :  Glory  is  the  having  done  all 
manner  of  harm.  Yet  the  Eesa  have  their  good 
points:  they  are  not  noted  liars,  and  will  rarely 
perjure  themselves:  they  look  down  upon  petty 
pilfering  without  violence,  and  they  are  generous 
and  hospitable  compared  with  the  other  Somal. 
Personally,  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  them. 
They  were  importunate  beggars,  but  a  pinch  of 
snuff  or  a  handful  of  tobacco  always  made  us 
friends:  they  begged  me  to  settle  amongst  them, 
they  offered  me  sundry  wives  and,  —  the  Somali 
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Bedouin,  unlike  the  Arab,  readily  affiliates 
strangers  to  his  tribe, —  they  declared  that  after 
a  few  days*  residence,  I  should  become  one  of 
themselves. 

In  appearance,  the  Eesa  are  distinguished  from 
other  Somal  by  blackness,  ugliness  of  feature,  and 
premature  baldness  of  the  temples ;  they  also  shave, 
or  rather  scrape  off  with  their  daggers,  the  hair 
high  up  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  locks  are 
dyed  dun,  frizzled,  and  greased ;  -  the  Widads  or 
learned  men  remove  them,  and  none  but  paupers 
leave  them  in  their  natural  state ;  the  mustachios 
are  clipped  close,  the  straggling  whisker  is  care- 
fully plucked,  and  the  pile — erroneously  considered 
impure  —  is  removed  either  by  vellication,  or  by 
passing  the  limbs  through  the  fire.  The  eyes  of 
the  Bedouins,  also,  are  less  prominent  than  those 
of  the  citizens:  the  brow  projects  in  pent-house 
fashion,  and  the  organ,  exposed  to  bright  light, 
and  accustomed  to  gaze  at  distant  objects,  acquires 
more  concentration  and  power.  I  have  seen 
amongst  tlietn  handsome  profiles,  and  some  of  the 
girls  have  fine  figures  with  piquant  if  not  pretty 
features. 

Flocks  and  herds  form  the  true  wealth  of  the 
Eesa.     According  to  them,   sheep  and  goats  are 
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of  silver,  and  the  cow  of  gold:  they  compare 
camels  to  the  rock,  and  believe,  like  most  Moslems, 
the  horse  to  have  been  created  from  the  wind- 
Their  diet  depends  upon  the  season.  In  hot 
weather,  when  forage  and  milk  dry  up,  the  flocks 
are  slaughtered,  and  supply  excellent  mutton; 
during  the  monsoon  men  become  fat,  by  drinking 
all  day  long  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  In  the 
latter  article  of  diet,  the  Eesa  are  delicate  and 
curious :  they  prefer  cow's  milk,  then  the  goat's, 
and  lastly  the  ewe's,  which  the  Arab  loves  best : 
the  first  is  drunk  fresh,  and  the  two  latter 
clotted,  whilst  the  camel's  is  slightly  soured. 
The  townspeople  use  camel's  milk  medicinally  : 
according  to  the  Bedouins,  he  who  lives  on  this 
beverage,  and  eats  the  meat  for  forty-four 
consecutive  days,  acquires  the  animal's  strength. 
It  has  perhaps  less  "  body  "  than  any  other  milk, 
and  is  deliciously  sweet  shortly  after  foaling : 
presently  it  looses  flavour,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  nauseous  than  the  produce  of  an  old  camel. 
The  Somal  have  a  name  for  cream — "Laben" — 
but  they  make  no  use  of  the  article,  churning  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  milk.  They  have  no  buffaloes, 
shudder  at  the  Tartar  idea  of  mare's-milk,  like  the 
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Arabs  hold  the  name  Labban*  a  disgrace,  and 
make  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  draw  supplies 
from  their  cattle  during  the  day. 

The  life  led  by  these  wild  people  is  necessarily 
monotonous.  They  rest  but  little — from  11  p.m. 
till  dawn — and  never  sleep  in  the  bush,  for  fear 
of  plundering  parties.  Few  begin  the  day  with 
prayer  as  Moslems  should:  for  the  most  part 
they  apply  themselves  to  counting  and  TniUnug 
their  cattle.  The  animals,  all  of  which  have 
names  f,  come  when  called  to  the  pail,  and  supply 
the  family  with  a  morning  meal.  Then  the 
warriors,  grasping  their  spears,  and  sometimes 
the  young  women  armed  only  with  staves,  drive 
their  herds  to  pasture :  the  matrons  and  children, 
spinning  or  rope-making,  tend  the  flocks,  and  the 
kraal  is  abandoned  to  the  very  young,  the  old,  and 
the  sick.  The  herdsmen  wander  about,  watching 
the  cattle  and  tasting  nothing  but  the  pure  ele- 
ment or  a  pinch  of  coarse  tobacco.  Sometimes 
they  play  at  Shahh,  Shantarah,  and  other  games, 
of  which  they  are  passionately  fond :  with  a  board 

•  "Milk-seller." 

t  For  instance,  Anfnrr,  the  "Spotted;"  Tarren,  "Wheat- 
flour  ;••  &c  &c. 
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formed  of  lines  traced  in  the  sand,  and  bits  of  dry 
wood  or  camel's  earth  acting  pieces,  they  spend 
hour  after  hour,  every  looker-on  vociferating  his 
opinion,  and  catching  at  the  men,  till  apparently 
the  two  players  are  those  least  interested  in  the 
game.  Or,  to  drive  off  sleep,  they  sit  whistling  to 
their  flocks,  or  they  perform  upon  the  Forimo,  a 
reed  pipe  generally  made  at  Harar,  which  has  a 
plaintive  sound  uncommonly  pleasing.*  In  the 
evening,  the  kraal  again  resounds  with  lowing 
and  bleating:  the  camel's  milk  is  all  drunk,  the 
coVs  and  goat's  reserved  for  butter  and  ghee, 
which  the  women  prepare ;  the  numbers  are  once 
more  counted,  and  the  animals  are  carefully 
penned  up  for  the  night.  This  simple  life  is  varied 
by  an  occasional  birth  and  marriage,  dance  and 
foray,  disease  and  murder.  Their  maladies  are 
few  and  simple  f;  death  generally  comes  by  the 


*  It  is  used  by  the  northern  people,  the  Abjssinians,  Gallas, 
Adail,  Eesa  and  Gudabirsi ;  the  southern  Somal  ignore  it. 

f  The  most'  dangerous  disease  is  small-pox,  which  history 
traces  to  Eastern  Abyssinia,  where  it  still  becomes  at  times  a 
violent  epidemic,  sweeping  off  its  thousands.  The  patient,  if  a 
man  of  note,  is  placed  upon  the  sand,  and  fed  with  rice  or 
millet  bread  till  he  recovers  or  dies.  The  chicken-pox  kills 
many  infants  ;  they  are  treated  by  bathing  in  the  fresh  blood  of 
a  sheep,  covered  with  the  skin,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.     Smoke 
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spear,  and  the  Bedouin  is  naturally  long-lived.     I 
have  seen  Macrobians  hale  and  strong,  preserving 

and  glare,  dirt  and  flies,  cold  winds  and  naked  extremities^ 
cause  ophthalmia,  especiallj  in  the  hills;  this  disease  rarely 
blinds  anj  save  the  citizens,  and  no  remedy  is  known*  Dysen- 
tery is  cured  by  rice  and  sour  milk,  patients  also  drink  clarified 
cows'  butter  ;  and  In  bad  cases  the  stomach  is  cauterized,  fire, 
and  disease,  according  to  the  Somal,  never  coexisting.  Hsb- 
morroids,  when  dry,  are  reduced  by  a  stick  used  as  a  bougie 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  loco  all  night.  Sometimes  the  part 
affected  is  cupped  with  a  horn  and  knife,  or  a  leech  performs 
excision.  The  diet  is  camels'  or  goats'  flesh  and  milk ;  clarified 
butter  and  Bussorah  dates  —  rice  and  mutton  are  carefully 
avoided.  For  a  certain  local  disease,  they  use  senna  or  colo- 
cynth,  anoint  the  body  with  sulphur  boiled  in  ghee,  and  expose 
it  to  the  sun,  or  they  leave  the  patient  all  night  in  the  dew  ;  — - 
abstinence  and  perspiration  generally  effect  a  cure.  For  the 
minor  form,  the  afflicted  drink  the  melted  fat  of  a  sheep's 
tail.  Consumption  is  a  family  complaint,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered incurable ;  to  use  the  Somali  expression,  they  address 
the  patient  with  "Allah,  have  mercy  upon  thee! "not  with 
"  Allah  cure  thee  1 " 

There  are  leeches  who  have  secret  simples  for  curing  wounds. 
Generally  the  blood  is  squeezed  out,  the  place  is  washed  with 
water,  the  lips  are  sewn  up  and  a  dressing  of  astringent  leaves 
is  applied.  They  have  splints  for  fractures,  and  they  can  re- 
duce dislocations.  A  medical  friend  at  Aden  partially  dislo- 
cated his  knee,  which  half-a-dozen  of  the  faculty  insisted  upon 
treating  as  a  sprain.  Of  all  his  tortures  none  was  more  severe 
than  that  inflicted  by  my  Somali  visitors.  They  would  look  at 
liim,  distinguish  the  complaint,  ask  him  how  long  he  had  been 
invalided,  and  hearing  the  reply  —  four  months — would  break 
into  exclamations  of  wonder.     "  In  our  country,"  they  cried, 
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their  powers  and  faculties  in  spite  of  eighty  and 
ninety  years. 

**  when  a  roan  falls^  two  pull  his  bodj  and  two  his  legs,  then 
they  tie  sticks  round  it,  giye  him  plenty  of  camel's  milk,  and 
he  is  well  in  a  month ; "  a  speech  which  made  friend  S. 
groan  in  spirit. 

Firing  and  clarified  butter  are  the  farrier's  panaceas.  Camels 
are  cured  by  sheep's  head  broth,  asses  by  chopping  one  ear, 
mules  by  cutting  off  the  tail,  and  horses  by  ghee  or  a  drench  of 
melted  fat 
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CHAP.   VI. 

FROM   THE   ZAYLA   UlLLS   TO   THE   HABAB  PBAIBIE. 

I  HAVE  now,  dear  L.,  quitted  the  maritime  plain 
or  first  zone,  to  enter  the  Ghauts,  that  threshold 
of  the  ^Ethiopian  highlands  which,  beginning  at 
Tajurrah,  sweeps  in  semicircle  round  the  bay  of 
Zayla,  and  falls  about  Berberah  into  the  range 
of  mountains  which  fringes  the  bold  Somali 
coast.  This  chain  has  been  inhabited,  within 
History's  memory,  by  three  distinct  races, — the 
Gallas,  the  ancient  Moslems  of  Adel,  and  by  the 
modern  Somal.  As  usual,  however,  in  the  East, 
it  has  no  general  vernacular  name.* 

The  aspect  of  these  Ghauts  is  picturesque.  The 
primitive  base  consists  of  micaceous  granite,  with 
veins  of  porphyry  and  dykes  of  the  purest  white 
quartz:  above  lie  strata  of  sandstone  and  lime, 
here  dun,  there  yellow,  or  of  a  dull  grey,  often 

*  Every  hill  and  peak,  ravine  and  valley,  will  be  known  by 
some  striking  epithet :  as  Bornd,  the  White  Hill ;  Libahlay, 
the  Lions'  Mountain  ;  and  so  forth. 
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curiously  contorted  and  washed  clear  of  vegetable 
soil   by  the   heavy  monsoon.     On  these  heights, 
which    are    mostly    conoid    with    rounded    tops, 
joined  by  ridges  and  saddlebacks,  various  kinds  of 
Acacia  cast  a  pallid  and  sickly  green,  like  the  olive 
tree  upon  the  hills  of  Provence.     They  are  barren 
in   the  cold  season,  and  the  Nomads  migrate  to 
the  plains:  when  the  monsoon  covers  them  with 
rich   pastures,   the  people   revisit  their    deserted 
kraals.      The  Kloofs  or  ravines  are  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  this  country :  in  some  places 
the  sides  rise  perpendicularly,  like  gigantic  walls, 
the  breadth  varying  from  one  hundred  yards  to 
half  a  mile;  in  others  cliffs  and  scaurs,  sapped  at 
their  foundations,  encumber  the  bed,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  broad  band  of  white  sand  stretches 
between  two  fringes  of  emerald  green,  delightful 
to  look  upon  after  the  bare  and  ghastly  basalt  of 
Southern  Arabia.     The  Jujube  grows  to  a  height 
already   betraying   signs   of  African   luxuriance  : 
through  its  foliage   flit   birds,  gaudy-coloured  as 
kingfishers,    of  vivid   red,  yellow,   and  changing- 
green.      I     remarked     a    long-tailed    jay    called 
Gobiyan    or    Fat*,     russet-hued    ringdoves,    the 

*  The  Arabs  call  it  Kakatuo,  and  consider  it  a  species  of 
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modest  honey^bird,  corn  quails,  canary-^coloured 
finches,  sparrows  gay  as  those  of  Surinam,  hum- 
ming-birds with  a  plume  of  metallic  lustre,  and 
especially  a  white'Cyed  kind  of  maina,  called  by 
the  Somal,  Shimbir  Load  or  the  cow-bird.  The 
Armo-creeper*,  with  large  fleshy  leaves,  pale  green, 
red,  or  crimson,  and  clusters  of  bright  berries  like 
purple  grapes,  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  in 
the  valleys.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  Cactus 
tribe,  some  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  and 
thirty-five  feet':  of  these  one  was  particularly 
pointed  out  to  me.  The  vulgar  Somal  call  it 
Guraato,  the  more  learned  Shajarat  el  Zakkum: 
it  is  the  mandrake  of  these  regions,  and  the  round 
excrescences  upon  the  summits  of  its  flesliy  arms 
are  supposed  to  resemble  men's  heads  and  faces. 
On   Tuesday  the   5th  December  we  arose    at 


parrot.  The  name  Cacatoes^  is  given  bj  the  Cape  Boers,  ac- 
cording to  Dclegorgue,  to  the  Coliphymus  Concolor.  llie 
Gobijan  resembles  in  shape  and  flight  our  magpie,  it  has  a 
crest  and  a  brown  coat  with  patches  of  white,  and  a  noisj  note 
like  a  frog.  It  is  very  cunning  and  seldom  affords  a  second 
shot. 

*  The  berries  of  the  Arroo  are  eaten  bj  children,  and  its 
leaves,  which  never  dry  up,  by  the  people  in  times  of  famine ; 
they  must  be  boiled  or  the  acrid  juice  would  excoriate  the 
mouth. 
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6  A.M.,  after  a  night  so  dewy  that  our  clothes 
were  drenched,  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  Wady 
Darkaynlay,  which  winds  from  east  to  south.  After 
an  hour's  march  appeared  a  small  cairn  of  rough 
stones,  called  Siyaro,  or  Mazar*,  to  which  each 
person,  in  token  of  honor,  added  his  quotum. 
The  Abban  opined  that  Auliya  or  holy  men  had 
sat  there,  but  the  End  of  Time  more  sagaciously 
conjectured  that  it  was  the  site  of  some  Galla  idol 
or  superstitious  rite.  Presently  we  came  upon 
the  hills  of  the  White  Antf ,  a  characteristic  feature 
in  this  part  of  Africa.  Here  the  land  has  the 
appearance  of  a  Turkish  cemetery  on  a  grand  scale : 
there  it  seems  like  a  city  in  ruins :  in  some  places 
the  pillars  are  truncated  into  a  resemblance  to 
bee-hives,  in  others  they  cluster  together,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  a  portico;  whilst  many  of 
them,  veiled  by  trees,  and  overrun  with  gay 
creepers,  look  like  the  remains  of  sylvan  altars. 
Generally  the  hills  are  conical,  and  vary  in  height 
from  four  to  twelve  feet :  they  are  counted  by 
hundreds,  and  the  Somal  account  for  the  number 

•  Sijaro  is  the  Somali  corruption  of  tbe  Arabic  Ziyarat, 
wbicb,  synonymous  with  Mazar^  means  a  place  of  pious  visi- 
tation. 

f  The  Somal  call  tho  insect  Abor,  and  its  hill  Dundumo. 
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by  declaring  that  the  insects  abandon  their  home 
when  dry,  and  commence  building  another.  The 
older  erections  are  worn  away,  by  wind  and  rain, 
to  a  thin  tapering  spire,  and  are  frequently 
hollowed  and  arched  beneath  by  rats  and  ground 
squirrels.  The  substance,  fine  yellow  mud,  glued 
by  the  secretions  of  the  ant,  is  hard  to  break :  it 
is  pierced,  sieve -like,  by  a  network  of  tiny  shafts. 
I  saw  these  hills  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wady 
Darkajoilay:  in  the  interior  they  are  larger  and 
longer  than  near  the  maritime  regions. 

We  travelled  up  the  Fiumara  in  a  southerly 
direction  till  8  a.m.,  when  the  guides  led  us  away 
from  the  bed.  They  anticipated  meeting  Guda- 
birsis :  pallid  with  fear,  they  also  trembled  with 
cold  and  hunger.  Anxious  consultations  were 
held.  One  man,  Ali  —  sumamed  '^  Doso,"  because 
he  did  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  stand  over  the 
fire — determined  to  leave  us:  as,  however,  he  had 
received  a  Tobe  for  pay,  we  put  a  veto  upon  that 
proceeding.  After  a  march  of  two  hours,  over 
ground  so  winding  that  we  had  not  covered  more 
than  three  miles,  our  guides  halted  under  a  tree, 
near  a  deserted  kraal,  at  a  place  called  El  Armo, 
the  "  Armo-creeper  water,"  or  more  facetiously 
Dabadaldshay :   from  Damal  it   bore  S.  W.  190^ 
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One  of  our  Bedouins,  mounting  a  mule,  rode  for- 
ward to  gather  intelligence,  and  bring  back  a  skin 
full  of  water.  I  asked  the  End  of  Time  what 
they  expected  to  hear :  he  replied  with  the  proverb 
"News  livethl"  The  Somali  Bedouins  have  a 
passion  for  knowing  how  the  world  wags.  In 
some  of  the  more  desert  regions  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  a  village  will  follow  the  wanderer.  No 
traveller  ever  passes  a  kraal  without  planting 
spear  in  the  ground,  and  demanding  answers  to 
a  lengthened  string  of  queries:  rather  than  miss 
intelligence  he  will  inquire  of  a  woman.  Thus 
it  is  that  news  flies  through  the  country.  Among 
the  wild  Gudabirsi  the  Russian  war  was  a  topic 
of  interest,  and. at  Ilarar  1  heard  of  a  violent 
storm,  which  had  damaged  the  shipping  in  Bombay 
Harbour,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  event. 

The  Bedouin  returned  with  an  empty  skin  but 
a  full  budget.  I  will  offer  you,  dear  L.,  a  specimen 
of  the  ''palaver"*  which  is  supposed  to  prove 
the  aphorism  that  all  barbarians  are  orators. 
Demosthenes  leisurely  dismounts,  advances,  stands 
for  a  moment  cross-legged  —  the  favourite  posture 

•  The  corrupted  Portuguese  word  used  by  African  travellers; 
in  the  Western  regions  it  is  called  Kelder,  and  the  Arabs  term 
it  «  Kalam." 
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in  this  region «— supporting  each  hand  with  a 
spear  planted  in  the  ground :  thence  he  slips  to 
squat,  looks  around,  ejects  saliva,  shifts  his  quid 
to  behind  his  ear,  places  his  weapons  before  him, 
takes  up  a  bit  of  stick,  and  traces  lines  which  he 
carefully  smooths  away — ^it  being  ill-omened  to 
mark  the  earth.  The  listeners  sit  gravely  in  a 
semicircle  upon  their  heels,  with  their  spears, 
from  whose  bright  heads  flashes  a  ring  of  troubled 
light,  planted  upright,  and  look  stedfastly  on  his 
countenance  over  the  upper  edges  of  their  shields 
with  eyes  apparently  planted,  like  those  of  the 
Blemmyes,  in  their  breasts.  When  the  moment  for 
delivery  is  come,  the  head  man  inquires,  "  What 
is  the  news  ?"  The  informant  would  commu- 
nicate the  important  fact  that  he  has  been  to  the 
well :  he  proceeds  as  follows,  noting  emphasis  by 
raising  his  voice,  at  times  about  six  notes,  and 
often  violently  striking  at  the  ground  in  front. 

"  It  is  good  news,  if  Allali  please  I " 

"  Wa  Sidda !  " —  Even  so !  respond  the  listeners, 
intoning  or  rather  groaning  the  response. 

"  I  mounted  mule  this  morning : " 

"  Even  so ! " 

"  I  departed  from  ye  riding." 

"  Even  so !  " 
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"  There  "  (with  a  scream  and  pointing  out  the 
direction  with  a  stick). 

"  Even  so  1 " 

"  There  I  went." 

"  Even  so !  " 

"  I  threaded  the  wood." 

"  Even  so !  " 

"  I  traversed  the  sands." 

"  Even  so  1 " 

"  I  feared  nothing." 

"Even  so!" 

"  At  last  I  came  upon  cattle  tracks." 

"  Hoo  I  hoo ! !  hoo  III"  (an  ominous  pause 
follows  this  exclamation  of  astonishment. ) 

"  They  were  fresh." 

"  Even  so  I " 

"  So  were  the  earths." 

"  Even  so ! " 

"  I  distinguished  the  feet  of  women." 

"  Even  so ! " 

"  But  there  were  no  camels." 

"  Even  so  I " 

"  At  last  I  saw  sticks  " — 

"  Even  so !  " 

"  Stones  "— 

"  Even  so  I  " 
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"Water"  — 

«  Even  so !  " 

"A  well!!!" 

Then  follows  the  palaver,  wherein,  as  occasionally 
happens  further  West,  he  distinguishes  himself  who 
can  rivet  the  attention  of  the  audience  for  at  least 
an  hour  without  saying  anything  in  particular. 
The  advantage  of  their  circumlocution,  hoviTever,  is 
that  by  considering  a  subject  in  every  possible  light 
and  phase  as  regards  its  cause  and  effect,  antece- 
dents,  actualities,  and  consequences,  they  ore  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  which,  without  the  palaver, 
might  come  upon  them  unawares. 

Although  the  thermometer  showed  summer  heat, 
the  air  was  cloudy  and  raw  blasts  poured  down 
from  the  mountains.  At  half  past  3  p.m.  our 
camels  were  lazily  loaded,  and  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Fiumara,  which  runs  to  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  After  half  an  hour's  progress,  we  arrived 
at  the  gully  in  which  are  the  wells,  and  the  guides 
halted  because  they  descried  half-a-dozen  youths 
and  boys  bathing  and  washing  their  Tobes.  All, 
cattle  as  well  as  men,  were  sadly  thirsty :  many  of 
us  had  been  chewing  pebbles  during  the  morning, 
yet,  afraid  of  demands  for  tobacco,  the  Bedouins 
would  have  pursued  the  march  without  water  had 
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I  not  forced  them  to  halt.  We  found  three  holes 
in  the  sand ;  one  was  dry,  a  second  foul,  and  the 
third  contained  a  scanty  supply  of  the  pure  ele- 
ment from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  below  the 
surface.  A  youth  stood  in  the  water  and  filled  a 
wicker-pail,  which  he  tossed  to  a  companion  perched 
against  the  side  half  way  up :  the  latter  in  his  turn 
hove  it  to  a  third,  who  catching  it  at  the  brink, 
threw  the  contents,  by  this  time  half  wasted,  into 
the  skin  cattle  trough.  We  halted  about  half  an 
hour  to  refresh  man  and  beast,  and  then  resumed 
our  way  up  the  Wady,  quitting  it  where  a  short  cut 
avoids  the  frequent  windings  of  the  bed.  This 
operation  saved  but  little  time;  the  ground  was 
stony,  the  rough  ascents  fatigued  the  camels,  and 
our  legs  and  feet  were  lacerated  by  the  spear-like 
thorns.  Here,  the  ground  was  overgrown  with 
aloes  *,  sometimes  six  feet  high  with  pink  and 
"  pale  Pomona  green  "  leaves,  bending  in  the  line 
of  beauty  towards  the  ground,  graceful  in  form  as 
the  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  crowned 

♦  Three  species  of  the  Dar  or  Aloe  grow  everywhere  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Somali  country.  The  first  is  called  Dar 
Main,  the  inside  of  its  peeled  leaf  is  chewed  when  water  cannot 
be  procured.  The  Dar  Murodi  or  Elephant's  aloe  is  larger  and 
useless:  the  Dar  Digwen  or  Long-eared  resembles  that  of 
Socotra. 
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with  gay-coloured  bells,  but  barbarously  sup- 
plied with  woody  thorns  and  strong  serrated  edges. 
There  the  Hig,  an  aloetic  plant  with  a  point  so  hard 
and  sharp  that  horses  cannot  cross  ground  where  it 
grows,  stood  in  bunches  like  the  largest  and  stiffest 
of  rushes.*  Senna  sprang  spontaneously  on  the 
banks,  and  the  gigantic  Ushr  or  Asclepias  shed  its 
bloom  upon  the  stones  and  pebbles  of  the  bed.  My 
attendants  occupied  themselves  with  gathering  the 
edible  pod  of  an  Acacia  called  Eura  f ,  whilst  I 
observed  the  view.  Frequent  ant-hills  gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  habitation  to  a  desert  still  covered  with 
the  mosques  and  tombs  of  old  Adel ;  and  the  shape 
of  the  country  had  gradually  changed,  basins  and 
broad  slopes  now  replacing  the  thickly  crowded 
conoid  peaks  of  the  lower  regions. 

As  the  sun  sank  towards  the  west,  Long  Guled 
complained  bitterly  of  the  raw  breeze  from  the 
hills.  We  passed  many  villages,  distinguished  by 
the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  bleating  of  flocks,  on 

♦  The  Hig  is  called  "  Salab  **  by  the  Arabs,  who  use  its  long 
tough  fibre  for  ropes.  Patches  of  this  plant  situated  on  moist 
ground  at  the  foot  of  hills,  are  favourite  places  with  sand 
antelope,  spur-fowl  and  other  game. 

t  The  Damel  or  pod  has  a  sweetish  taste,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  withered  pea ;  pounded  and  mixed  with  milk  or  ghee,  it  is 
relished  by  the  Bedouins  when  vegetable  food  is  scarce. 
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their  way  to  the  field:  the  unhappy  Raghe, 
however,  who  had  now  become  our  protkgSj  would 
neither  venture  into  a  settlement,  nor  bivouac 
amongst  the  lions.  He  hurried  us  forwards  till 
we  arrived  at  a  hollow  called  Gud,  "  the  Hole," 
which  supplied  us  with  the  protection  of  a  deserted 
kraal,  where  our  camels,  half-starved  and  knocked* 
up  by  an  eight  miles'  march,  were  speedily  un- 
loaded. Whilst  pitching  the  tent,  we  were  visited 
by  some  Gudabirsi,  who  attempted  to  seize  our 
Abban,  alleging  that  he  owed  them  a  cow.  We 
replied  doughtily,  that  he  was  under  our  sandals : 
as  they  continued  to  speak  in  a  high  tone,  a  pistol 
was  discharged  over  their  heads,  after  which  they 
cringed  like  dogs.  A  blazing  fire,  a  warm  supper, 
dry  beds,  broad  jests,  and  funny  stories,  soon 
restored  the  flagging  spirits  of  our  party.  Towards 
night  the  moon  dispersed  the  thick  mists  which, 
gathering  into  clouds,  threatened  rain,  and  the  cold 
sensibly  diminished:  there  was  little  dew,  and 
we  should  have  slept  comfortably  had  not  our 
hungry  mules,  hobbled  as  they  were,  hopped 
about  the  kraal  and  fought  till  dawn. 

On  the  6  th  December,  we  arose  late  to  avoid 
the  cold  morning  air,  and  at  7  a.m.  set  out  over 
rough  ground,  hoping  to  ascend  the  Ghauts  that 
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day.  After  creeping  abont  two  miles,  the  camels^ 
unable  to  proceed,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
earth,  and  we  unwillingly  called  a  halt  at  Jiyaf, 
a  basin  below  the  Dobo^  fiumara.  Here,  white 
flocks  dotting  the  hills,  and  the  scavengers  of  the  air 
warned  us  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  villages. 
Our  wigwam  was  soon  full  of  fair-faced  Gudabirsi, 
mostly  Loajira*  or  cow-herd  boys,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  class,  wore  their 
Tobes  bound  scarf-like  round  their  necks.  They 
begged  us  to  visit  their  village,  and  offered  a 
heifer  for  each  lion  shot  on  Mount  Libahlay: 
unhappily  we  could  not  afford  time.  These  youths 
were  followed  by  men  and  women  bringing  miJk, 
sheep,  and  goats,  for  which,  grass  being  rare,  they 
asked  exorbitant  prices,  —  eighteen  cubits  of  Cutch 
canvass  for  a  lamb,  and  two  of  blue  cotton  for  a 
bottle  of  ghee.  Amongst  them  was  the  first 
really  pretty  face  seen  by  me  in  the  Somali 
country.  The  head  was  well  formed,  and  grace- 
fully placed  upon  a  long  thin  neck  and  narrow 
shoulders;  the  hair,  brow,  and  nose  were  un« 
exceptionable,  there  was  an  arch  look  in  the  eyes 

*  Dobo  in  the  Somali  tongue  signifies  mud  or  clay, 
f  The  Loajira  (from  ''Loh,"  a    cow)  is  a  neatherd;    the 
"  Geljira  **  is  the  man  who  drives  camels. 

o  3 
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of  jet  and  pearl,  and  a  suspicion  of  African  protu- 
berance about  the  lips,  which  gave  the  countenance 
an  exceeding  ndivetk.  Her  skin  was  a  warm,  rich 
nut-brown,  an  especial  charm  in  these  regions,  and 
her  inovements  had  that  grace  which  suggests 
perfect  symmetry  of  limb.  The  poor  girl's 
costume,  a  coif  for  the  back  hair,  a  cloth  im- 
perfectly covering  the  bosom,  and  a  petticoat  of 
hides,  made  no  great  mystery  of  forms:  equally 
rude  were  her  ornaments;  an  armlet  and  pewter 
earrings,  the  work  of  some  blacksmith,  a  necklace 
of  white  porcelain  beads,  and  sundry  talismans  in 
cases  of  tarnished  and  blackened  leather.  As  a 
tribute  to  her  prettiness  I  gave  her  some  clothe 
tobacco,  and  a  bit  of  salt,  which  was  rapidly 
becoming  valuable:  her  husband  stood  by,  and, 
although  the  preference  was  marked,  he  displayed 
neither  anger  nor  jealousy.  She  showed  her  grati- 
tude by  bringing  us  milk,  and  by  assisting  us  to 
start  next  morning.  In  the  evening  we  hired  three 
fresh  camels*  to  carry  our  goods  up  the  ascent, 
and  killed  some  antelopes  which,  in  a  stew,  were 
not,  contemptible.     The  End  of  Time  insisted  upon 


*  For  these  we  paid  twenty-four  cubits  of  canvass^  and  two 
of  blue  cotton  ;  equivalent  to  about  three  shillings. 
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firing  a  gun  to  frighten  away  the  lions,  who  make 
night  hideous  with  their  growls,  but  never  put  in 
an  appearance. 

T]ie  mornmg  cold  greatly  increased,  and  we  did 
not  start  till  8  a.m.  After  half  an  hour's  march 
up  the  bed  of  a  fiumara,  leading  apparently  to  a 
culde  sac  of  lofty  rocks  in  the  hills,  we  quitted  it 
for  a  rude  zig-zag  winding  along  its  left  side, 
amongst  bushes,  thorn  trees,  and  huge  rocks. 
The  walls  of  the  opposite  bank  were  strikingly 
perpendicular ;  in  some  places  stratified,  in  others 
solid  and  polished  by  the  course  of  stream  and 
cascade.  The  principal  material  was  a  granite,  so 
coarse,  that  the  composing  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar 
separated  into  detached  pieces  as  large  as  a  man's 
thumb;  micaceous  grit,  which  glittered  in  the 
sunbeams,  and  various  sandstones,  abounded.  The 
road  caused  us  some  trouble ;  the  camels'  loads 
were  always  slipping  from  their  mats ;  I  found  it 
necessary  to  dismount  from  my  mule,  and,  sitting 
down,  we  were  stung  by  the  large  black  ants 
which  infest  these  hills.* 

« 

About  half  way  up,  we  passed  two  cairns,  and 

*  The  natives  call  them  Jafla ;  they  are  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  armed  with  stings  that  prick  like  tborot 
and  burn  violently  for  a  few  minutes. 

o  3 
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added  to  them  our  mite  like  good  Somal.  After 
two  hours  of  hard  work  the  summit  of  this 
primitive  pass  was  attained,  and  sixty  minutes 
more  saw  us  on  the  plateau  above  the  hills,  —  the 
second  zone  of  East  Africa.  Behind  us  lay 
the  plains,  of  which  we  vainly  sought  a  view: 
the  broken  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 
broad,  and  mists  veiled  the  reeking  expanse  of  the 
low  country.*  The  plateau  in  front  of  us  was  a 
wide  extent  of  rolling  ground,  rising  slightly 
towards  the  west;  its  colour  was  brown  with  a 
threadbare  coat  of  verdure,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
each  rugged  slope  ran  a  stony  water-course 
trending  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  mass 
of  tangled  aloes,  ragged  thorn,  and  prim-looking 
poison   trees  f ,   must  once   have  been   populous ; 

*  Near  Berberah,  where  the  descents  are  more  rapid,  such 
panoramas  are  common. 

f  This  is  the  celebrated  W2ib&,  which  produces  the  Somali 
W&b&jo,  a  poison  applied  to  darts  and  arrows.  It  is  a  round 
stiff  evergreen,  not  unlike  a  bay,  seldom  taller  than  twenty  feet> 
affecting  hill  sides  and  torrent  banks,  growing  in  clumps  that 
look  black  by  the  side  of  the  Acacias  ;  thornless,  with  a  laurel- 
coloured  leaf,  which  cattle  will  not  touch,  unless  forced  by 
famine,  pretty  bunches  of  pinkish  white  flowers,  and  edible 
berries  black  and  ripening  to  red.  The  bark  is  thin,  the  wood 
yellow,  compact,  exceedingly  tough  and  hard,  the  root  some- 
what like  liquorice ;  the  latter  is  prepared  by  trituration  and  other 
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tombs  and  houses  of  the  early  Moslems  covered 
with  ruins  the  hiUs  and  ridges. 

processes^  and  the  produce  is  a  poison  in  substance  and  colour 
resembling  pitch. 

Trayellers  have  erroneouslj  supposed  the  arrow  poison  of 
Eastern  Africa  to  be  the  sap  of  a  Euphorbium.  The  following 
'*  obserrations  accompanying  a  substance  procured  near  Aden, 
and  used  by  the  Somalis  to  poison  their  arrows, **  by  F.  8.  Arnott, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  will  be  read  with  interest 

''In  February  1853»  Dr.  Arnotthad  forwarded  to  him  a  watery 
extract  prepared  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  described  as  *  WwMe^* 
a  toxicodendron  from  the  Somali  country  on  the  Habr  Qerhigis 
range  of  the  Goolies  mountains.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  The  poison  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  root  in 
water,  until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  an  inspissated  juica. 
When  cool  the  barb  of  the  arrow  is  anointed  with  the  juice,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  virulent  poison,  and  it  renders  a  wound  tainted 
therewith  incurable.  Dr.  Arnott  was  informed  that  death 
usually  took  place  within  an  hour  ;  that  the  hairs  and  nails 
"dropped  off  after  death,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  application 
of  heat  assisted  its  poisonous  qualities.  He  could  not,  however 
ascertain  the  quantity  made  use  of  by  the  Somalis,  and  doubted 
if  the  point  of  an  arrow  would  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  such  immediate  effects.  He  had  tested  its  powers  in 
some  other  experiments,  besides  the  ones  detailed,  and  although 
it  failed  in  several  instances,  yet  he  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  very  powerful  narcotic  irritant  poison.  He  had 
not,  however,  observed  the  local  effect  said  to  be  produced  upon 
the  point  of  insertion.'* 

"  The  following  trials  were  described  :  — 

'M.  A  little  was  inserted  into  the  inside  -of  the  ear  of  a  sickly 
sheep,  and  death  occurred  in  two  hours. 

^  2.  A  little  was  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  ear  of  a 

m 
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About  noon,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  called  the 
Kafir's  Grave.     It  is  a  square  enceinte  of  rude 

healthy  sheep,  and  death  occurred  in  two  hours,  preceded  bj 
conTulsiona. 

**  3.  Five  grains  were  given  to  a  dog ;  vomiting  took  plaoe 
after  an  hour,  and  death  in  three  or  four  hours. 

**  4.  One  grain  was  swallowed  by  a  fowl,  but  no  effect  pro- 
duced. 

**  5.  Three  grains  were  given  to  a  sheep,  but  without  produc- 
ing any  effect. 

*    ''  6.  A  small  quantity  was  inserted  into  the  ear  and  shoulder 
of  a  dog,  but  no  effect  was  produced. 

**  7.  Upon  the  same  dog  two  days  after,  the  same  quantity  was 
inserted  into  the  thigh ;  death  occurred  in  less  than  two 
hours. 

*'  8.  Seven  grains  were  given  to  a  sheep  without  any  effect 
whatever. 

**  9.  To  a  dog  five  grains  were  administered,  but  it  wns  rejected 
by  vomiting  ;  this  was  again  repented  on  the  following  day,  with 
the  same  result.  On  the  same  day  four  grain^were  inserted 
into  a  wound  upon  the  same  dog ;  it  produced  violent  effects  in 
ten,  and  death  in  thirty-five,  minutes. 

**  10.  To  a  sheep  two  grains  in  solution  were  given  without 
any  effect  being  produced.  The  post-mortem  appearances  ob- 
served were,  absence  oi*  all  traces  of  inflammation,  collapse  of 
the  lungs,  and  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart." 

Further  experiments  of  the  Somali  arrow  poison  by  R. 
Haines,  M.  B.,  assistant  surgeon  (from  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay.  No.  2.  new  series 
1853-1854. 

"  Having  while  at  Ahmednuggur  received  from  the  secretary 
a  small  quantity  of  Somali  arrow  poison,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Yaughan  in  his  notes  on  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
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stones  about  one  hundred  yards  each  side;  and 
legends  say  that  one  Misr,   a  Gralla  chief|  when 

published  in  the  last  Tolume  of  the  Society's  Traiisactions»  and 
called  'Wabie,'  the  following  experiments  were  made  with 
it;  — 

**  September  17th.  1.  A  small  healthj  rabbit  was  taken,  and 
the  skin  over  the  hip  being  divided,  a  piece  of  the  poisonous 
extract  about  the  size  of  a  corn  of  wheat  was  inserted  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath :  thirty  minutes  afterwards,  seems  dis- 
inclined to  move,  breathing  quicker,  passed  *  * :  one  hour, 
again  passed  ♦  ♦  ♦  followed  by  •  •  •;  has  eaten  a 
little :  one  hour  and  a  half,  appears  quite  to  have  recovered  from 
his  uneasiness,  and  has  become  as  lively  as  before.  (This 
rabbit  was  made  use  of  three  days  afterwards  for  the  third  ex- 
periment.) 

**  2.  A  full-grown  rabbit  Some  of  the  poison  being  dissolved 
in  water  a  portion  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  about  fif- 
teen grains  was  injected  into  an  opening  in  the  peritoneum,  so 
large  a  quantity  being  used,  in  consequence  of  the  apparent 
absence  of  effect  in  the  former  case :  five  minutes,  he  appears 
to  be  in  pain,  squeaking  occasionally  ;  slight  convulsive  retrac- 
tions of  the  head  and  neck  begin  to  take  place,  passed  a  small 
quantity  of  *  *  :  ten  minutes,  the  spasms  are  becoming  more 
frequent,  but  are  neither  violent  nur  prolonged,  respiration 
scarcely  perceptible ;  he  now  fell  on  his  side  :  twelve  minutes, 
several  severe  general  convulsions  came  on,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  minute  he  was  quite  dead,  the  pulsation  being  for  the 
last  minute  quite  imperceptible.  The  chest  was  instantly 
opened,  but  there  was  no  movement  of  the  heart  whatever. 

**  September  20th.  3.  The  rabbit  used  for  the  first  experiment 
was  taken  and  nn  attempt  was  made  to  inject  a  little  filtered 
solution  into  the  jugular  vein,  which  failed  from  the  large  size 
of  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe ;  a  good  deal  of  blood  was  lost.    A 
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dying,  ordered  the  place  to  be  filled  seven  times 
with  she-camels  destined  for  his  Ahan  or  funeral 


portion  of  the  solution  corresponding  to  aboat  two  grains  and  a 
half  of  the  poison  was  then  injected  into  a  small  opening  made 
in  the  pleura.  Nine  minutes  afterwards :  symptoms  preciselj 
resembling  those  in  number  two  began  to  appear.  Fourteen 
minutes :  convulsions  more  violent ;  fell  on  his  side.  Sixteen 
minutes^  died. 

**  4.  A  portion  of  the  poison,  as  much  as  could  be  applied, 
was  smeared  over  the  square  iron  head  of  an  arrow,  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  arrow  was  then  shot  into  the  but« 
took  of  a  goat  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  head  out  of 
sight ;  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  no  effect  whatever  having 
followed,  the  arrow  was  extracted.  The  poison  had  become 
softened  and  was  wiped  completely  off  two  of  the  sides,  and 
partly  off  the  two  other  sides.  The  animal  appeared  to  suffer 
very  little  pain  from  the  wound  ;  he  was  kept  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  died,  but  not  apparently  from  any  cause  connected  with 
the  wound.  In  fact  he  was  previously  diseased.  Unfortunately 
the  seat  of  the  wound  was  not  then  examined,  but  a  few  days 
previously  it  appeared  to  have  healed  of  itself.  In  the  rabbit 
of  the  former  experiment,  three  days  after  the  insertion  of  the 
poison  in  the  wound,  the  latter  was  closed  with  a  dry  coagulum 
and  presented  no  marks  of  inflammation  around  it. 

**5.  Two  good-sized  village  dogs  being  secured,  to  each  after 
several  hours'  fasting,  were  given  about  five  grains  enveloped  in 
meat  The  smaller  one  chewed  it  a  long  time,  and  frothed 
much  at  the  mouth.  He  appeared  to  swallow  very  little  of  it, 
but  the  larger  one  ate  the  whole  up  without  difficulty.  After 
more  than  two  hours  no  effect  whatever  being  perceptible  in 
either  animal,  they  were  shot  to  get  rid  of  them.  These  experi- 
ments,  though  not  altogether  complete,  certainly  establish  the 
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feast.    This  is  the  fourth  stage  upon  the  direct 

road  from  Zayla  to  Harar:  we  had  wasted  ten 
days,  and  the  want  of  grass  and  water  made  us 

anxious  about  our  animals.     The  camels  could 

scarcely  walk,  and  my  mule's  spine  rose  high  be- 

neath  the  Arab  pad  :  —  such  are  the  effects  of 

fact  that  it  is  a  poison  of  no  werj  great  activitj*  The  qnantitj 
made  use  of  in  the  second  experiment  was  too  great  to  allow  a 
fair  deduction  to  be  made  as  to  its  properties.  When  a  fourth 
to  a  sixth  of  the  quantity  was  employed  in  the  third  experiment 
the  same  effects  foUowed,  but  with  rather  less  rapidity }  death 
resulting  in  the  one  case  in  ten,  in  the  other  in  sixteen 
minutes,  although  the  death  in  the  latter  case  was  perhaps 
hastened  by  the  loss  of  blood.  The  symptoms  more  resemble 
those  produced  by  nux  vomica  than  by  any  other  agent.  No 
apparent  drowsiness,  spasms,  slight  at  firsti  beginning  in  the 
neck,  increasing  in  intensity,  extending  over  the  whole  body,  and 
finally  stopping  respiration  and  with  it  the  action  of  the  heart 
Experiments  first  and  fourth  show  that  a  moderate  quantity, 
such  as  may  be  introduced  on  the  point  of  an  arrow,  produced 
no  sensible  effect  either  on  a  goat  or  a  rabbit,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  would  have  more  on  a  man  than  on 
the  latter  animal ;  and  the  fifth  experiment  proves  that  a  full 
dose  taken  into  the  stomach  produces  no  result  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

**  The  extract  appeared  to  have  been  very  carelessly  prepared. 
It  contained  much  earthy  matter,  and  even  small  stones,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  what  seemed  to  be  oxidised  extractive 
matter  also  was  left  undisturbed  when  it  was  treated  with  water : 
probably  it  was  not  a  good  specimen.  It  seems,  however,  to 
keep  well,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  become  mouldy.** 
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Jilal*,  the  worst  of  travelling  seasons  in  Eastern 
Africa. 

At  1  P.  H.  we  unloaded  under  a  sycamore  tree, 
called,  after  a  Galla  chieftain  f ,  **  Halimalah,''  and 
giving  its  name  to  the  surrounding  valley.  This 
ancient  of  the  forest  is  more  than  half  decayed, 
several  huge  limbs  lie  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
whence,  for  reverence,  no  one  removes  them :  upon 

*  The  Somal  divide  their  year  into  four  seasons  :  — 

1.  Gugi  (monsoon,  from  ^  Gug,"  rain)  begins  in  April,  is 
Tiolent  for  forty-four  days  and  subsides  in  August,  Many  roads 
may  be  traversed  at  this  season,  which  are  death  in  times  of 
drought ;  the  country  becomes  **  Barw&ko  "  (in  Arabic  Rakba,  a 
place  of  plenty,)  forage  and  water  abound,  the  air  is  temperate, 
and  the  light  showers  enliven  the  traveller. 

2.  IIag&  is  the  hot  season  after  the  monsoon,  and  correspond- 
ing with  our  autumn:  the  country  suffers  from  the  Fora,  a 
violent  dusty  Siroum,  which  is  allayed  by  a  fall  of  rain  called 
Karan. 

3.  Ddir,  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  opens  the  sea  to 
shipping.  The  rain  which  then  falls  is  called  Dairti  or  Hais  :  it 
comes  with  a  west-south-west  wind  from  the  hills  of  llarar. 

4.  Jil^l  is  the  dry  season  from  December  to  April.  The 
country  then  becomes  Abar  (in  Arabic  Jahr,)  a  place  of  famine : 
the  Nomads  migrate  to  the  low  plains,  where  pasture  is  pro- 
curable. Some  reckon  as  a  fifth  season  Kalil,  or  the  heats 
between  Jildl  and  the  monsoon. 

f  According  to  Bruce  this  tree  flourishes  everywhere  on  the 
low  hot  plains  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Abyssinian  hills. 
The  Gallas  revere  it  and  plant  it  over  sacerdotal  graves.  It 
suggests  the  Fetiss  trees  of  Western  Africa,  and  the  Hiero- 
Sykaminon  of  Egypt. 
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the  trunk,  or  rather  trunks,  for  its  bifurcates,  are 
marks  deeply  cut  by  a  former  race,  and  Time  has 
hollowed  in  the  larger  stem  an  arbour  capable  of 
containing  half-a-dozen  men*  This  holy  tree 
was,  according  to  the  Somal,  a  place  of  prayer  for 
the  infidel,  and  its  ancient  honors  are  not  departed. 
Here,  probably  to  commemorate  the  westward 
progress  of  the  tribe,  the  Gudabirsi  XJgaz  or  chief 
has  the  white  canvass  turban  bound  about  his 
brows,  and  hence  rides  forth  to  witness  the  eques- 
trian games  in  the  Harawwah  Valley.  As  everyone 
who  passes  by,  visits  the  Halimalah  tree,  foraging 
parties  of  the  Northern  Eesa  and  the  Jibril  Abokr 
(a  clan  of  the  Habr  Awal)  frequently  meet,  and 
the  traveUer  wends  his  way  in  fear  and  trembling. 
The  thermometer  showed  an  altitude  of  3,350 
feet :  under  the  tree's  cool  shade,  the  climate  re- 
minded me  of  Southern  Italy  in  winter.  I  found 
a  butter-cup,  and  heard  a  wood-pecker*  tapping 
on  the  hollow  trunk,  a  reminiscence  of  English 
glades.  The  Abban  and  his  men  urged  an  ad- 
vance in  the  afternoon.  But  my  health  had  suf- 
fered from  the  bad  water  of  the  coast,  and  the 


*  There  are  two  species  of  this  hird,  both  called  bj  the 
Somnly  **  Daudaulaj  "  from  their  tapping. 
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camels  were  faint  with  fatigue :  we  therefore  dis- 
missed the  hired  beasts,  carried  our  property  into 
a  deserted  kraal,  and,  lighting  a  fire,  prepared  to 
^^make  all  snug"  for  the  night.  The  Bedouins, 
chattering  with  cold,  stood  closer  to  the  com- 
fortable  blaze  than  ever  did  pater  familias  in  Eng- 
land :  they  smoked  their  faces,  toasted  their  hands, 
broiled  their  backs  with  intense  enjoyment,  and 
waved  their  legs  to  and  fro  through  the  flame  to 
singe  away  the  pilci  which  at  this  season  grows 
long.  The  End  of  Time,  who  was  surly,  compared 
them  to  demons,  and  quoted  the  Arab's  saying :  — 
"  Allah  never  bless  smooth  man,  or  hairy  woman  I  *' 
On  the  8th  of  December,  at  8  a.m.,  we  travelled 
slowly  up  the  Halimalah  Valley,  whose  clayey 
surface  glistened  with  mica  and  quartz  pebbles 
from  the  hills.  All  the  trees  are  thorny  except 
the  Sycamore  and  the  Asclepias.  The  Gub,  or 
Jujube,  grows  luxuriantly  in  thickets:  its  dried 
wood  is  used  by  women  to  fumigate  their  hair  •  : 
the  Kedi,  a  tree  like  the  porcupine, —  all  spikes, — . 
supplies  the  Bedouins  with  hatchet-handles.  I 
was  shown  the  Abol  with  its  edible  gum,  and  a 


:  *  The  limbs  are  perfumed  with  the  "  Iledi,"  and  "  Karanli," 
products  of  the  Ugodayn  or  southern  country. 
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kind  of  Acacia,  here  called  Galol.  Its  bark  dyes 
cloth  a  dull  red,  and  the  thorn  issues;  from  a  bulb 
which,  when  young  and  soft,  is  eaten  by  the  Somal, 
when  old  it  becomes  woody,  and  hard  aa  a  nut. 
At  9  A^M.  we  crossed  the  Lesser  Abbaso,  a  Fiumara 
with  high  banks  of  stiff  clay  and  filled  with  large 
rolled  stones:  issuing  from  it,  we  traversed  a 
thorny  path  over  ascending  ground  between  higher 
hills,  and  covered  with  large  boulders  and  atep-like 
layers  of  grit.  Here  appeared  several  Gudabirsi. 
tombs,  heaps  of  stones  or  pebbles,  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  thorns,  or  an  enceinte  of  loose  blocks : 
in  the  latter,  slabs  are  used  to  make  such  housea 
as  children  would  build  in  play,  to  denote  thai 
number  of  establishments  left  by  the  deceased. 
The  new  grave  is  known  by  the  conical  milk-pails 
surmounting  the  stick  at  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
upon  the  neighbouring  tree  is  thrown  the  mat 
which  bore  the  dead  man  to  his  last  home,  and 
hard  by  are  the  blackened  stones  upon  which  his 
funeral  feast  was  cooked.  At  11  a.m.  we  reached 
the  Greater  Abbaso,  a  Fiumara  about  100  yards 
wide,  fringed  with  lovely  verdure  and  full  of  the 
antelope  called  Gumuk:  its  watershed  was,  as 
usual  in  this  region,  from  west  and  south-west  to 
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east    and  north-east.      About    noon    we  halted, 
having  travelled  eight  miles  from  the  Holy  Tree. 

At  half  past  three  reloading  we  followed  the 
course  of  the  Abbaso  Valley,  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  we  had  yet  seen.  The  presence  of  man- 
kind, however,  was  denoted  by  the  cut  branches 
of  thorn  encumbering  the  bed :  we  remarked  too, 
the  tracks  of  lions  pursued  by  hunters,  and  the 
frequent  streaks  of  serpents,  sometimes  five  inches 
in  diameter.  Towards  evening,  our  party  closed 
up  in  fear,  thinking  that  they  saw  spears  glancing 
through  the  trees :  I  treated  their  alarm  lightly, 
but  the  next  day  proved  that  it  was  not  wholly 
imaginary.  At  sunset  we  met  a  shepherd  who 
swore  upon  the  stone  •  to  bring  us  milk  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  and  presently,  after  a  five 
miles'  march,  we  halted  in  a  deserted  kraal  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  Fiumara.     Clouds  gathered  black 

*  This  great  oath  suggests  the  litholatrj  of  the  Arabs,  de- 
rived from  the  Abjssinian  and  Galla  Sabaeans ;  it  is  regarded 
bj  the  Eesa  and  Gudabirsi  Bedouins  as  even  more  binding  than 
the  popular  religious  adjurations.  When  a  suspected  person 
denies  his  guilt,  the  judge  places  a  stone  before  him,  saying 
''TaboT  (feel!);  the  liar  will  seldom  dare  to  touch  it.  Some- 
times a  Somali  will  take  up  a  stone  and  say  ^*  Dagdha,"  (it  is 
a  stone,)  he  may  then  generally  be  believed. 
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upon  the  hill  tops,  and  a  comfortless  blast, 
threatening  rain,  warned  us  not  to  delay  pitching 
the  Gurgi.  A  large  fire  was  lighted,  and  several 
guns  were  discharged  to  frighten  away  the  lions 
that  infest  this  place.  Twice  during  the  night 
our  camels  started  up  and  rushed  round  their 
thorn  ring  in  alarm. 

Late  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  9th  De- 
cember, I  set  out,  accompanied  by  Rirash  and  the 
End  of  Time,  to  visit  some  ruins  a  little  way  dis- 
tant from  the  direct  road.  After  an  hour's  ride 
we  turned  away  from  the  Abbaso  Fiumara  and 
entered  a  basin  among  the  hills  distant  about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  Holy  Tree.  This  is  the  site 
of  Darbiyah  Kola, —  Kola's  Fort,  — so  called  from 
its  Galla  queen.  It  is  said  that  this  city  and  its 
neighbour  Aububah  fought  like  certain  cats  in 
Kilkenny  till  both  were  "  eaten  up :  "  the  Gudabirsi 
fix  the  event  at  the  period  when  their  forefathers 
still  inhabited  Bulbar  on  the  coast,  —  about 
300  years  ago.  If  the  date  be  correct,  the  sub- 
stantial ruins  have  fought  a  stern  fight  with  time. 
Remnants  of  houses  cumber  the  soil,  and  the 
carefully  built  wells  are  filled  with  rubbish : 
the  palace  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  its  walls 

p 
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of  stone  and  clay  intersected  by  layers  of  wood- 
work. The  mosque  is  a  large  roofless  building 
containing  twelve  square  pillars  of  rude  masonry, 
and  the  Mihrab,  or  prayer  niche,  is  denoted  by  a 
circular  arch  of  tolerable  construction.  But 
the  voice  of  the  Muezzin  is  hushed  for  ever,  and 
creepers  now  twine  around  the  ruined  fane. 
The  scene  was  still  and  dreary  as  the  grave; 
for  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  all  was  ruins  — 
ruins  —  ruins. 

Leaving  this  dead  city,  we  rode  towards  the 
south-west  between  two  rugged  hills  of  which  the 
loftiest  summit  is  called  Wanauli.  As  usual  they 
are  rich  in  thorns :  the  tall  "  Wadi "  affords  a  gum 
useful  to  cloth-dyers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lofty 
Wumba  are  considered,  after  the  Daum-palm,  the 
best  material  for  mats.  On  the  ground  appeared 
the  blue  flowers  of  the  **Man"  or  "  Ilimbah,"  a 
shrub  resembling  a  potatoe :  it  bears  a  gay  yellow 
apple  full  of  brown  seeds  which  is  not  eaten  by 
the  Somal.  My  companions  made  me  taste  some 
of  the  Karir  berries,  which  in  color  and  flavor 
resemble  red  currants:  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
dressing  to  ulcers.  Topping  the  ridge  we  stood 
for  a  few  minutes  to  observe  the  view  before  us. 
Beneath  our  feet  lay  a  long  grassy  plain — the 
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Bight  must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  starv- 
ing mules  1  —  and  for  the  first  time  in  Africa 
horses  appeared  grazing  free  amongst  the  bushes. 
A  little  further  off  lay  the  Aylonda  valley  studded 
with  graves,  and  dark  with  verdure.  Beyond  it 
stretched  the  Wady  Harawwah,  a  long  gloomy 
hollow  in  the  general  level.  The  background 
was  a  bold  sweep  of  blue  hill,  the  second  gradient 
of  the  Harar  line,  and  on  its  summit  closing  the 
western  horizon  lay  a  golden  streak  —  the  Marar 
Prairie.  Already  I  felt  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 
About  noon,  reaching  a  kraal,  whence  but  that 
morning  our  Gudabirsi  Abbans  had  driven  off  their 
kine,  we  sat  under  a  tree  and  with  a  pistol  reported 
arrival.  Presently  the  elders  came  out  and 
welcomed  their  old  acquaintance  the  End  of  Time 
as  a  distinguished  guest.  He  eagerly  inquired 
about  the  reported  quarrel  between  the  Abbans 
and  their  brother-in-law  the  Gerad  Adan.  When 
assured  that  it  was  the  offspring  of  Somali  im- 
agination, he  rolled  his  head,  and  with  dignity  re- 
marked,  "What  man  shutteth  to  us,  that  Allah 
openeth ! "  We  complimented  each  other  gravely 
upon  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  —  amongst 
Moslems  a  condition  of  success,  —  and  not  de- 
spising second  causes,  lost  no  time  in  sending  a 

p  2 
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bonenm  tor  dke  AUua.  Pitguudj 
riors  came  out  md  inqinred  if  ^re  ^icre  cf 
the  Gannwi  Uiat  was  tmneffiBg  lot  etcng  mf 
%  rwOey  with  kdcn  eimek.  Oa  oar  amweiiiig 
in  the  affirmattTe,  thcj  langhingiy  dedarad  that 
a  oommaiido  erf*  twdre  honemen  had  fclhnred 
ns  with  the  intentioa  of  a  sham-attadL  TUsia 
fiftvoarite  qiort  with  the  Bedooiiu  When  hofwercr 
the  traveller  thowa  fright,  the  feint  ia  apt  to  torn 
oat  a  fact.  On  one  occanon  a  party  of  Arab  mer- 
ehanta,  not  nnderatanding  the  "^  fan  €sf  the  thing,** 
•hot  two  ScHnal :  the  tribe  had  the  justice  to  aoqait 
the  atrangera,  molcting  them,  however,  a  few  yards 
of  cloth  fat  the  families  of  the  deceased.  In  reply 
I  fired  a  pistol  unexpectedly  over  the  heads  of  my 
new  hosts,  and  improved  the  occasion  of  their 
terror  by  deprecating  any  practical  fecetiousness  in 
future. 

We  passed  the  day  under  a  tree:  the  camels 
escorted  by  my  two  attendants,  and  the  women, 
did  not  arrive  till  sunset,  having  occupied  about 
eight  hours  in  marching  as  many  miles.  Fearing 
lions,  we  "pitched  inside  the  kraal,  despite  cry- 
ing children,  scolding  wives,  cattle  rushing  about, 
barking  dogs,   flies  and  ticks,  filth  and  confine- 
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ment.  I  will  now  attempt  a  description  of  a  village 
in  Eastern  Africa. 

The  Rer  or  Eraal  *  is  a  line  of  scattered  huts 
on  plains  where  thorns  are  rare,  beast  of  prey 
scarce,  and  raids  not  expected.  In  the  hills  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  to  prevent  cattle 
straying:  this,  where  danger  induces  caution,  is 
doubled  and  trebled.  Yet  the  lion  will  sometimes 
break  through  it,  and  the  leopard  clears  it,  prey  in 
mouth  with  a  bound.  The  abattis  has  usually  four 
entrances  which  are  choked  up  with  heaps  of  bushes 
at  night.  The  interior  space  is  partitioned  off  by 
dwarf  hedges  into  rings,  which  contain  and  separate 
the  different  species  of  cattle.  Sometimes  there  is 
an  outer  compartment  adjoining  the  exterior  fence, 
set  apart  for  the  camels ;  usually  they  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  kraal.  Horses  being  most 
valuable  are  side-lined  and  tethered  close  to  the 
owner's  hut,  and  rude  bowers  of  brush  and  fire  wood 
protect  the  weaklings  of  the  flocks  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  the  inclement  night  breeze. 

At  intervals  around  and  inside  the  outer  abattis 
are  built  the  Gurgi  or  wigwams, —  hemispheric  huts 
like  old  bee-hives  about  five  feet  high  by  six  in 

*  Kariyali  is  the  Arabic  word, 
p  3 
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diameter:  they  are  even  smaller  in  the  warm 
regions,  but  they  increase  in  size  as  the  elevation 
of  the  country  renders  climate  less  genial.  The 
material  is  a  framework  of  "  Digo,"  or  sticks  bent 
and  hardened  in  the  lire :  to  build  the  hut,  these 
are  planted  in  the  ground,  tied  together  with  cords, 
and  covered  with  mats  of  two  different  kinds:  the 
Aus  composed  of  small  bundles  of  grass  neatly 
joined,  is  hard  and  smooth  ;  the  Kibid  has  a  long 
pile  and  is  used  as  couch  as  well  as  roof.  The 
single  entrance  in  front  is  provided  with  one  of 
these  articles  which  serves  as  a  curtain ;  hides  are 
spread  upon  the  top  during  the  monsoon,  and 
little  heaps  of  earth  are  sometimes  raised  outside  to 
keep  out  wind  and  rain. 

The  furniture  is  simple  as  the  building.  Three 
stones  and  a  hole  form  the  fireplace,  near  which 
sleep  the  children,  kids,  and  lambs  :  there  being  no 
chimney,  the  interior  is  black  with  soot.  The 
cow-skin  couches  are  suspended  during  the  day, 
like  arms  and  other  articles  which  suffer  from  rats 
and  white  ants,  by  loops  of  cord  to  the  sides.  The 
principal  ornaments  are  basket-work  bottles,  gaily 
adorned  with  beads,  cowris,  and  stained  leather. 
Pottery  being  here  unknown,  the  Bedouins  twist 
the  fibres  of  a  root  into  various  shapes,  and  make 
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tbcm  water-tight  with  the  powdered  bark  of 
another  tree.*  The  Han  is  a  large  wicker-work 
bucket,  mounted  in  a  framework  of  sticks,  and 
used  to  contain  water  on  journeys.  The  Guraf  (a 
word  derived  from  the  Arabic  "  Ghurfah  ")  is  a 
conical-shaped  vessel,  used  to  bale  out  the  contents 
of  a  weU.  The  Del,  or  milk  pail,  is  shaped  like  two 
cones  joined  at  the  base  by  lateral  thongs,  the 
upper  and  smaller  half  acting  as  cup  and  cover. 
And  finally  the  Wesi,  or  water  bottle,  contains  the 
traveller's  store  for  drinking  and  religious  ablution. 
When  the  kraal  is  to  be  removed,  the  huts  and 
furniture  are  placed  upon  the  camels,  and  the 
hedges  and  earth  are  sometimes  set  on  fire,  to 
purify  the  place  and  deceive  enemies.  Throughout 
the  country  block  circles  of  cinders  or  thorn 
diversify  the  hill  sides,  and  show  an  extensive 
population.  Travellers  always  seek  deserted 
kraals  for  security  of  encampment.  As  they 
swarm  with  vermin  by  night  and  flies  by  dayf, 
I   frequently   made  strong    objections    to    these 

*  In  the  northern  country  the  water-proofing  matter  is,  ac- 
cording to  travellers,  the  juice  of  the  Quolquol,  a  species  of 
Euphorhium. 

f  The  flies  are  always  most  troublesome  where  cows  have 
been  ;  kraals  of  goats  and  camels  are  comparatively  free  from 
the  nuisance. 

p  4 
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favourite  localities:  the  utmost  conceded  to  me 
was  a  fresh  enclosure  added  by  a  smaller  hedge 
to  the  outside  abattis  of  the  more  populous  cow- 
kraals. 

On  the  10th  December  we  halted:  the  bad 
water,  the  noon-day  sun  of  107^,  and  the  cold 
mornings — 51**  being  the  average — had  seriously 
affected  my  health.  All  the  population  flocked  to 
see  me,  darkening  the  hut  with  nodding  wigs  and 
staring  faces :  and,  —  the  Gudabirsi  are  polite 
knaves, — apologised  for  the  intrusion.  Men,  women, 
and  children  appeared  in  crowds,  bringing  mUk 
and  ghee,  meat  and  water,  several  of  the  elders 
remembered  having  seen  me  at  Berberah  ^,  and  the 
blear-eyed  maidens,  who  were  in  no  wise  shy, 
insisted  upon  admiring  the  white  stranger. 

Feeling  somewhat  restored  by  repose,  I  started 
the  next  day,  "  with  a  tail  on  "  to  inspect  the  ruins 
of  Aububah.  After  a  rough  ride  over  stony  ground 
we  arrived  at  a  grassy  hollow,  near  a  line  of  hills. 


*  Some  years  ago  a  French  ladj  landed  at  Berberah :  her 
"white  face,  according  to  the  End  of  Time,  made  every  man  hate 
his  wife  and  every  wife  hate  herself.  I  know  not  who  the  fair 
dame  was  :  her  charms  and  black  silk  dress,  however,  have  made 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  Somali  heart ;  from  the  coast  to 
Harar  she  is  still  remembered  with  rapture. 
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and  dismounted  to  visit  the  Shaykh  Aububah's 
remains.  He  rests  under  a  little  conical  dome  of 
brick,  clay  and  wood,  similar  in  construction  to 
that  of  Zayla  :  it  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  the 
adjoining  mosque,  long  roofless,  is  overgrown  with 
trees,  that  rustle  melancholy  sounds  in  the  light 
joyous  breeze.  Creeping  in  by  a  dwarf  door  or 
rather  hole,  my  Gudabirsi  guides  showed  me  a 
bright  object  forming  the  key  of  the  arch  :  as  it 
shone  they  suspected  silver,  and  the  End  of  Time 
whispered  a  sacrilegious  plan  for  purloining  it. 
Inside  the  vault  were  three  graves  apparently 
empty,  and  upon  the  dark  sunken  floor  lay  several 
rounded  stones,  resembling  cannon  balls,  and  used 
as  weights  by  the  more  civilised  Somal.  Thence 
we  proceeded  to  the  battle-field,  a  broad  sheet  of 
sandstone,  apparently  dinted  by  the  hoofs  of  mules 
and  horses:  on  this  ground,  which,  according  to 
my  guides,  was  in  olden  days  soft  and  yielding, 
took  place  the  great  action  between  Aububah  and 
Darbiyah  Kola.  A  second  mosque  was  found  with 
walls  in  tolerable  repair,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the 
place,  roofless.  Long  Guled  ascended  the  broken 
staircase  of  a  small  square  minaret,  and  delivered 
a  most  ignorant  and  Bedouin-like  Azan  or  call  to 
prayer.     Passing    by    the  shells  of   houses,   we 
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concluded  our  morning's  work  with  a  visit  to  the 
large  graveyard.  Apparently  it  did  not  contain 
the  bones  of  Moslems  :  long  lines  of  stones  pointed 
westward,  and  one  tomb  was  covered  with  a 
coating  of  hard  mortar,  in  whose  sculptured  edge 
my  benighted  friends  detected  magical  inscriptions. 
I  heard  of  another  city  called  Ahammed  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  but  did  not  visit  it.  These 
are  all  remains  of  Galla  settlements,  which  the 
ignorance  and  exaggeration  of  the  Somal  fill  with 
"  writings  "  and  splendid  edifices. 

Returning  home  we  found  that  our  Gudabirsi 
Bedouins  had  at  length  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  six  sons  of  a  noted  chief,  Ali  Addah  or  White 
Ali,  by  three  different  mothers,  Beuh,  Igah,  Khayri, 
Nur,  Ismail  and  Yunis,  all  advanced  towards  me 
as  I  dismounted,  gave  the  hand  of  friendship,  and 
welcomed  me  to  their  homes.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first-named,  a  hard-featured  man  at  least 
forty  years  old,  the  brothers  were  good-looking 
youths,  with  clear  brown  skins,  regular  features, 
and  graceful  figures.  They  entered  the  Gurgi 
when  invited,  but  refused  to  eat,  saying,  that  they 
came  for  honor  not  for  food.  The  Hajj  Sharmar- 
kay's  introductory  letter  Avas  read  aloud  to  their 
extreme  delight,  and  at  their  solicitation,  I  per- 
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used  it  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  then  having 
dismissed,  with  sundry  small  presents,  the  two 
Abbans  Kaghe  and  Rirash,  I  wrote  a  flattering 
account  of  them  to  «the  Hajj,  and  entrusted  it  to 
certain  citizens  who  were  returning  in  caravan 
Zayla-wards,  after  a  commercial  tour  in  the  interior. 
Before  they  departed,  there  was  a  feast  after  the 
Homeric  fashion.  A  sheep  was  ^^cut,"  dis- 
embowelled, dismembered,  tossed  into  one  of  our 
huge  caldrons,  and  devoured  within  the  hour: 
the  almost  live  food  *  was  washed  down  with  huge 
draughts  of  milk.  The  feasters  resembled  Words- 
worth^s  cows,  "forty  feeding  like  one:"  in  the 
left  hand  they  held  the  meat  to  their  teeth,  and 
cut  off  the  slice  in  possession  with'  long  daggers 
perilously  close,  were  their  noses  longer  and  their 
mouths  less  obtrusive.  During  the  dinner  I 
escaped  from  the  place  of  flies,  and  retired  to  a 
favourite  tree.  Here  the  End  of  Time,  seeing  me 
still  in  pain,  insisted^  upon  trying  a  Somali 
medicine.  He  cut  two  pieces  of  dry  wood,  scooped 
a  hole  in  the  shorter,  and  sharpened  the  longer, 

*  The  Abyssinian  Brindo  of  omopliagean  fame  is  not  eaten 
by  the  Soma),  who  always  boil,  broil,  or  sun-dry  their  flesh. 
They  have,  however,  no  idea  of  keeping  it,  whereas  the 
more  civilised  citizens  of  Harar  hang  their  meat  till  tender. 
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applied  point  to  socket,  which  he  sprinkled  with  a 
little  sand,  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ^^  female  stick/' 
and  rubbed  the  other  between  his  palms  till  smoke 
and  char  appeared.  He  then  cauterized  my 
stomach  vigorously  in  six  different  places, 
quoting  a  tradition,  "  the  End  of  Physic  is  Fire." 

On  Tuesday  the  12  th  December,  I  vainly 
requested  the  two  sons  of  White  Ali,  who  had 
constituted  themselves  our  guides,  to  mount  their 
horses :  they  feared  to  fatigue  the  valuable  animals 
at  a  season  when  grass  is  rare  and  dry.  I  was 
disappointed  by  seeing  the  boasted  **  Faras "  •  of 
the  Somal,  in  the  shape  of  ponies  hardly  thirteen 
hands  high.  The  head  is  pretty,  the  eyes  are  well 
opened,  and  the  ears  arc  small ;  the  form  also  is 
good,  but  the  original  Arab  breed  has  degenerated 
in  the  new  climate.  They  are  soft,  docile,  and  — 
like  all  other  animals  in  this  part  of  the  world  — 
timid:  the  habit  of  climbing  rocks  makes  them 
sure-footed,  and  they  show  the  remains  of  blood 
when    forced    to    fatigue.     The    Gudabirsi    will 

*  Whilst  other  animals  have  indigenous  names,  the  horse 
throughout  the  Somali  country  retains  the  Arab  appellation 
"  Faras."  This  proves  that  the  Somal,  like  their  progenitors 
the  Gallas,  originally  had  no  cavalry.  The  Gudabirsi  tribe  has 
but  lately  mounted  itself  by  making  purchases  of  the  Ilubr 
Gerhajis  and  the  Habr  Awal  herds. 
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seldom  sell  these  horses,  the  great  safeguard 
against  their  conterminous  tribes,  the  Eesa  and 
Girhi,  who  are  all  infantry:  a  village  seldom 
contains  more  than  six  or  eight,  and  the  lowest 
value  would  be  ten  cows  or  twenty  Tobes.* 
Careful  of  his  beast  when  at  rest,  the  Somali 
Bedouin  in  the  saddle  is  rough  and  cruel : 
whatever  beauty  the  animal  may  possess  in  youth, 
completely  disappears  before  the  fifth  year^  and 
few  are  without  spavin,  or  sprained  back-sinews. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  f ,  **  to  ride  violently 
to  your  hut  two  or  three  times  before  finally 
dismounting,  is  considered  a  great  compliment, 
and  the  same  ceremony  is  observed  on  leaving. 
Springing  into  the  saddle  (if  he  has  one),  with 
the  aid  of  his  spear,  the  Somali  cavalier  first 
endeavours  to  infuse  a  little  spirit  into  his  half- 
starved  hack,  by  persuading  him  to  accomplish  a 
few  plunges  and  capers:  then,  his  heels  raining 
a  hurricane  of  blows  against  the  animal's  ribs,  and 
occasionally  using  his  spear-point  as  a  spur,  away 
he  gallops,  and  after  a  short  circuit,  in  which  he 

*  The  milch  cow  is  here  worth  two  Tobes,  or  about  six 
shillings. 

f  Particularly  amongst  the  windward  tribes  visited  by  Lieut. 
Crultenden,  from  whom  I  borrow  this  description. 
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endeavours  to  show  himself  to  the  best  advantage, 
returns  to  his  starting  point  at  full  speed,  when 
the  heavy  Arab  bit  brings  up  the  blown  horso 
with  a  shock  that  half  breaks  his  jaw  and  fills  his 
mouth  with  blood.  The  aflfection  of  the  true  Arab 
for  his  horse  is  proverbial :  the  cruelty  of  the 
Somal  to  his,  niay,  I  think,  be  considered  equally 
so."  The  Bedouins  practise  horse-racing,  and 
run  for  bets,  which  are  contested  with  ardor :  on 
solemn  occasions,  they  have  rude  equestrian  games, 
in  which  thoy  display  themselves  and  their  animals. 
The  Gudabirsi,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Somal,  sit 
loosely  upon  their  horses.  Their  saddle  is  a  demi- 
pique,  a  high-backed  wooden  frame,  like  the 
Egyptian  fellah's  :  two  light  splinters  leave  a  clear 
space  for  the  spine,  and  the  tree  is  tightly  bound 
with  wet  thongs :  a  sheepskin  shabracque  is  loosely 
spread  over  it,  and  the  dwarf  iron  stirrup  admits 
only  the  big  toe,  as  these  people  fear  a  stirrup 
which,  if  the  horse  fall,  would  entangle  the  foot. 
Their  bits  are  cruelly  severe ;  a  solid  iron  ring,  as 
in  the  Arab  bridle,  embracing  the  lower  jaw,  takes 
the  place  of  a  curb  chain.  Some  of  the  head-stalls, 
made  at  Berberah,  are  prettily  made  of  cut  leather 
and  bright  steel  ornaments  like  diminutive  quoits. 
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The  whip  is  a  hard  hide  handle,  plated  with  zinc, 
and  armed  with  a  single  short  broad  thong. 

With  the  two  sons  of  White  Ali  and  the  End  of 
Time,  at  8  a.m.,  on  the  12th  December,  I  rode 
forward,  leaving  the  jaded  camels  in  charge  of 
my  companions  and  the  women.  We  crossed 
the  plain  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  after 
traversing  rolling  ground,  we  came  to  a  ridge, 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view.  Behind  lay 
the  Wanauli  Hills,  already  purple  in  the  distance. 
On  our  left  was  a  mass  of  cones,  each  dignified  by 
its  own  name ;  no  one,  it  is  said,  can  ascend  them, 
which  probably  means  that  it  would  be  a  fatiguing 
walk.  Here  are  the  visitation-places  of  three 
celebrated  saints,  Amud,  Sau  and  Shaykh  Shar- 
lagamadi,  or  the  "Hidden  from  Evil."  To  the 
north-west  I  was  shown  some  blue  peaks  te- 
nanted by  the  Eesa  Somal.  In  front,  backed  by 
the  dark  hills  of  Harar,  lay  the  Harawwah  valley. 
The  breadth  is  about  fifteen  miles :  it  runs  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  between  the  Highlands  of 
the  Girhi  and  the  rolling  ground  of  the  Gudabirsi 
Somal,  as  far,  it  is  said,  as  the  Dankali  country. 
Of  old  this  luxuriant  Avaste  belonged  to  the  former 
tribe;  about  twelve  years  ago  it  was  taken  from 
them  by   the   Gudabirsi,   who  carried  off  at  the 
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same  time  thirty  cows,  forty  camels,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  sheep  and  goats. 

Large  herds  tended  by  spearmen  and  grazing 
about  the  bush,  warned  us  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  kraal  in  which  the  sons  of  White  Ali  were 
camped;  at  half-past  10  A.  m.,  after  riding  eight 
miles,  we  reached  the  place  which  occupies  the 
lower  slope  of  the  Northern  Hills  that  enclose  the 
Harawwah  valley.  We  spread  our  hides  under  a 
tree,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  Bedouins,  who 
brought  milk,  sun-dried  beef,  ghee  and  honey  in 
one  of  the  painted  wooden  bowls  exported  from 
Cutch.  After  breakfast,  at  which  the  End  of  Time 
distinguished  himself  by  dipping  his  meat  into 
honey,  we  went  out  gun  in  hand  towards  the  bush^ 
It  swarmed  with  sand-antelope  and  Gurnuk:  the 
ground-squirrels  haunted  every  ant-hill,  hoopoes  and 
spur-fowls  paced  among  the  thickets,  in  the  trees 
we  heard  the  frequent  cry  of  the  Gobiyan  and  the 
bird  facetiously  termed  from  its  cry  "  Dobo-dogon- 
guswen,"  and  the  bright-coloured  hawk,  the  Abodi 
or  Bakiyyah  *,  lay  on  wing  high  in  the  cloudless 

*  This  beautiful  bird,  with  a  black  and  crimson  plume,  and 
wings  lined  with  silver,  soars  high  and  seldom^  descends  except 
at  night:  its  shyness  prevented  my  shooting  a  specimen.  The 
Abodi  devours  small  deer  and  birds :  the  female  lays  a  single 
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air.  When  tired  of  killing  we  returned  to  our 
cow-hides,  and  sat  in  conversation  with  the 
Bedouins.  They  boasted  of  the  skill  with  which 
they  used  the  shield,  and  seemed  not  to  understand 
the  efficiency  of  a  sword-parry:  to  illustrate  the 
novel  idea  I  gave  a  stick  to  the  best  man,  provided 
myself  in  the  same  way,  and  allowed  him  to  cut  at 
me.  After  repeated  failures  he  received  a.  sounding 
blow  upon  the  least  bony  portion  of  his  person : 
the  crowd  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  the  pre- 
tending ^^  knight-at-ai*ms  '^  retired  in  confusion. 

Darkness  fell,  but  no  caravan  appeared :  it  had 
been  delayed  by  a  runaway  mule, —  perhaps  by 
the  desire  to  restrain  my  vagrant  propensities, — and 
did  not  arrive  till  midnight.  My  hosts  cleared  a 
Gurgi  for  our  reception,  brought  us  milk,  and  ex- 
tended their  hospitality  to  the  full  limits  of  even 
savage  complaisance. 

Expecting  to  march  on  the  13th  December  soon 
after  dawn,  I  summoned  Beuh  and  his  brethren  to 

egg  in  a  large  loose  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  and  she 
abandons  her  home  when  the  hand  of  man  has  yiolated  it  The 
Somal  have  manj  superstitions  connected  with  this  hawk :  if  it 
touch  a  child  the  latter  dies,  unless  protected  by  the  talismanic 
virtues  of  the  *'  Hajar  Abodi,"  a  stone  found  in  the  bird's  body. 
As  it  frequently  swoops  upon  children  carrying  meat,  the  belief 
has  doubtlessly  frequently  fulfilled  itself. 

Q 
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the  huty  reminding  him  that  the  Hajj  had  promised 
me  an  escort  without  delay  to  the  village  of  the 
Gerad  Adan.  To  my  instances  they  replied  that, 
although  they  were  most  anxious  to  oblige,  the 
arrival  of  Mudeh  the  eldest  son  rendered  a  consult- 
ation necessary ;  and  retiring  to  the  woods,  sat  in 
palaver  from  8  a.m.  to  past  noon.  At  last  they 
came  to  a  resolution  which  could  not  be  shaken. 
They  would  not  trust  one  of  their  number  in  the 
Gerad^s  country ;  a  horseman,  however,  should 
carry  a  letter  inviting  the  Girhi  chief  to  visit  his 
brothers-in-law.  I  was  assured  that  Adan  would 
not  drink  water  before  mounting  to  meet  us :  but, 
fear  is  reciprocal,  there  was  evidently  bad  blood 
between  them,  and  already  a  knowledge  of  Somali 
customs  caused  me  to  suspect  the  result  of  our 
mission.  However,  a  letter  was  written  reminding 
the  Gerad  of  "the  word  spoken  under  the  tree," 
and  containing,  in  case  of  recusance,  a  threat 
to  cut  off  the  salt  well  at  which  his  cows  are 
periodically  driven  to  drink.  Then  came  the 
bargain  for  safe  conduct.  After  much  haggling, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  handsome  Igah,  they 
agreed  to  receive  twenty  Tobes,  three  bundles  of 
tobacco,  and  fourteen  cubits  of  indigo-dyed  cotton. 
In  addition  to  this  I  offered  as  a  bribe  one  of  my 
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handsome  Abyssinian  shirts  with  a  fine  silk  firinge 
made  at  Aden,  to  be  received  by  the  man  Beuh  on 
the  day  of  entering  the  Gerad's  village. 

I  arose  early  in  the  next  morning,  having  been 
promised  by  the  Abbans  grand  sport  in  the 
Harawwah  Valley.  The  Somal  had  already  divided 
the  elephants'  spoils :  they  were  to  claim  the  hero's 
featheTi  I  was  to  receive  two  thirds  of  the  ivory  — - 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  the  killing. 
After  sundry  pretences  and  prayers  for  delay^ 
Beuh  saddled  his  hack,  the  Hammal  mounted  one 
mule,  a  stout-hearted  Bedouin  called  Fahi  took  a 
second,  and  we  started  to  find  the  herds.  The 
End  of  Time  lagged  in  the  rear :  the  reflection  that 
a  mule  cannot  outrun  an  elephant,  made  him  look 
so  ineffably  miserable,  that  I  sent  him  back  to  the 
kraal.  ^^Dost  thou  believe  me  to  be  a  coward^ 
0  Pilgrim?"  thereupon  exclaimed  the  Mullah, 
waxing  bold  in  the  very  joy  of  his  heart.  "  Of  a 
truth  I  do !  *'  was  my  reply.  Nothing  abashed,  he 
hammered  his  mule  with  heel,  and  departed  ejacu- 
lating, ^^  What  hath  man  but  a  single  life  ?  and  he 
who  throweth  it  away,  what  is  he  but  a  fool  ? " 
Then  we  advanced  with  cocked  guns,  Beuh  singing, 
Boanerges-like,  the  Song  of  the  Elephant. 

In  the  Somali  country,  as  amongst  the  Kafirs, 
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after  murdering  a  man  or  boy,  the  death  of  an 
elephant  is  considered  the  act  of  heroism:  most 
tribes  wear  for  it  the  hair-feather  and  the  ivory 
bracelet.  Some  hunters,  like  the  Bushmen  of 
the  Cape*,  kill  the  Titan  of  the  forests  with 
barbed  darts  carrying  Waba-poison.  The  general 
way  of  hunting  resembles  that  of  the  Abyssinian 
Agageers  described  by  Bruce.  One  man  mounts  a 
white  pony,  and  galloping  before  the  elephant,  in- 
duces him,  as  he  readily  does, — firearms  being  un- 
known, «—  to  charge  and  "  chivy."  The  rider  directs 
his  course  along,  and  close  to,  some  bush,  where 
a  comrade  is  concealed;  and  the  latter,  as  the 
animal  passes  at  speed,  cuts  the  back  sinew  of  the 
hind  leg,  where  in  the  human  subject  the  tendon 
Achilles  would  be,  with  a  sharp,  broad  and  heavy 
knife.f  This  wound  at  first  occasions  little  in- 
convenience: presently  the  elephant,  fancying,  it 

*  The  Bushman  creeps  close  to  the  heast  and  wounds  it  in  the 
]eg  or  stomach  with  a  diminutive  dart  covered  with  a  couch  of 
black  poison  ;  if  a  drop  of  blood  appear,  death  results  from  the 
almost  unfelt  wound. 

f  So  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
elephant  bj  shooting  a  tiny  arrow  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
Kafirs  attack  it  in  bodies  armed  with  sharp  and  broad-head 
'*  Omkondo  *'  or  assegais  :  at  last,  one  finds  the  opportunity  of 
cutting  deep  into  the  hind  back  sinew,  and  so  disables  the 
animal. 
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is  supposed,  that  a  thorn  has  stuck  in  his  foot, 
stamps  violently,  and  rubs  the  scratch  till  the 
sinew  is  fairly  divided.  The  animal,  thus  disabled, 
is  left  to  perish  wretchedly  of  hunger  and  thirst : 
the  tail,  as  amongst  the  Kafirs,  is  cut  off  to  serve 
as  trophy,  and  the  ivories  are  removed  when 
loosened  by  decomposition.  In  this  part  of  Africa 
the  elephant  is  never  tamed.* 

For  six  hours  we  rode  the  breadth  of  the  Ha- 
rawwah  Valley:  it  was  covered  with  wild  vegetation, 
and  surface-drains,  that  carry  off  the  surplus  of 
the  hills  enclosing  it.  In  some  places  the  torrent 
beds  had  cut  twenty  feet  into  the  soil.  The  banks 
were  fringed  with  milk-bush  and  Asclepias,  the 
Armo-creeper,  a  variety  of  thorns,  and  especially  the 
yellow-berried  Jujube :  here  numberless  birds  fol- 
lowed bright- winged  butterflies,  and  the  ^^Shaykhs 
of  the  Blind,"  as  the  people  call  the  black  fly,  set- 
tled in  swarms  upon  our  hands  and  faces  as  we  rode 
by.  The  higher  ground  was  overgrown  with  a 
kind  of  cactus,  which  here  becomes  a  tree,  forming 

*  The  traveller  Delegorgue  asserts  that  the  Boers  induce  the 
jroung  elephant  to  accompanj  them,  bj  rubbing  upon  its  trunk 
the  hand  wetted  with  the  perspiration  of  the  huntsman's  brow, 
and  that  the  calf,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  smell|  believes 
that  it  is  with  its  dam.  The  fact  is,  that  the  orphan  elephant| 
like  the  bison,  follows  man  because  it  fears  to  be  left  alone. 

Q  3 
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shady  avenues.  Its  quadrangular  fleshy  branches 
of  emerald  green,  sometimes  forty  feet  high,  sup- 
port upon  their  summits  large  round  bunches  of 
a  bright  crimson  berry:  when  the  plantation  is 
close,  domes  of  extreme  beauty  appear  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  country.  This  "  Hassadin'* 
abounds  in  burning  milk,  and  the  Somal  look 
downwards  when  passing  under  its  branches :  the 
elephant  is  said  to  love  it,  and  in  many  places  the 
trees  were  torn  to  pieces  by  hungry  trunks.  The 
nearest  approaches  to  game  were  the  last  year's 
earths;  likely  places,  however,  shady  trees  and 
green  thorns  near  water,  were  by  no  means  un- 
common. When  we  reached  the  valley's  south- 
em  wall,  Beuh  informed  us  that  we  might  ride 
all  day,  if  we  pleased,  with  the  same  result.  At 
Zayla  I  had  been  informed  that  elephants  are 
"  thick  as  sand  "  in  Harawwah :  even  the  Gudabirsi, 
when  at  a  distance,  declared  that  they  fed  there 
like  sheep,  and,  after  our  failure,  swore  that  they 
killed  thirty  but  last  year.  The  animals  were  pro- 
bably in  the  high  Harirah  Valley,  and  would  be 
driven  downwards  by  the  cold  at  a  later  period : 
some  future  Gordon  Gumming  may  therefore  suc- 
ceed where  the  Hajj  Abdullah  notably  failed. 
On  the  15th  December  I  persuaded  the  valiant 
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Beuh,  with  his  two  brothers  and  his  bluff  cousin 
Fahi,  to  cross  the  valley  with  us.  After  recover- 
ing a  mule  which  had  strayed  five  miles  back 
to  the  weU,  and  composing  sundry  quarrels 
between  Shehrazade,  whose  swains  had  detained 
her. from  camel-loading,  and  the  Kalendar  whose 
one  eye  flashed  with  indignation  at  her  conduct, 
we  set  out  in  a  southerly  direction.  An  hour's 
march  brought  us  to  an  open  space  surrounded 
by  thin  thorn  forest :  in  the  centre  is  an  ancient 
grave,  about  which  are  performed  the  equestrian 
games  when  the  turban  of  the  Ugaz  has  been 
bound  under  the  Holy  Tree.  Shepherds  issued 
from  the  bush  to  stare  at  us  as  we  passed,  and 
stretched  forth  the  hand  for  ^^  Bori : "  the  maidens 
tripped  forwards  exclaiming,  "  Come,  girls,  let  us 
look  at  this  prodigy ! "  and  they  never  withheld  , 
an  answer  if  civilly  addressed.  Many  of  them 
were  grown  up,  and  not  a  few  were  old  maids, 
the  result  of  the  tribe's  isolation;  for  here,  as 
in  Somaliland  generally,  the  union  of  cousins  is 
abhorred.  The  ground  of  the  valley  is  a  stiff 
clay,  sprinkled  with  pebbles  of  primitive  forma- 
tion :  the  hills  are  mere  rocks,  and  the  torrent 
banks  with  strata  of  small  stones,  showed  a  water- 
mark varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height: 
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in  these  Fiumaras  we  saw  frequent  traces  of  the 
Edler-gatne,  deer  and  hog.  At  1  p.m.  our  camels 
and  mules  were  watered  at  wells  in  a  broad  wady 
called  Jannah-Gaban  or  the  Little  Garden;  its 
course,  I  was  told,  lies  northwards  through  the 
Harawwah  Valley  to  the  Odla  and  Waruf,  two 
depressions  in  the  Wa3ana  country  near  Tajurrah. 
About  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  arrived  at  a 
deserted  sheepfold  distant  six  miles  from  our  last 
station.  After  unloading  we  repaired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring well,  and  found  the  water  so  hard  that 
it  raised  lumps  like  nettle  stings  in  the  bather's 
skin.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  an  unguent 
of  oil  or  butter,  a  precaution  which  should  never 
be  neglected  by  the  African  traveller.  At  first 
the  sensation  of  grease  annoys,  after  a  few  days 
it  is  forgotten,  and  at  last  the  "pat  of  butter" 
is  expected  as  pleasantly  as  the  pipe  or  the  cup 
of  coffee.  It  prevents  the  skin  from  chaps  and 
sores,  obviates  the  evil  effects  of  heat,  cold,  and 
wet,  and  neutralises  the  Proteus-like  malaria 
poison.  The  Somal  never  fail  to  anoint  them- 
selves when  they  can  afford  ghee,  and  the  Be- 
douin is  at  the  summit  of  his  bliss,  when  sitting 
in  the  blazing  sun,  or, —  heat  acts  upon  these 
people  as  upon  serpents,  —  with  his  back  opposite 
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a  roaring  fire,  he  is  being  smeared,  rubbed,  and 
kneaded  by  a  companion. 

My  guides,  fearing  lions  and  hyenas,  would  pass 
the  night  inside  a  foul  sheepfold :  I  was  not  without 
difficulty  persuaded  to  join  them.  At  eight  next 
morning  we  set  out  through  an  uninteresting  thorn- 
bush  towards  one  of  those  T6tes  or  isolated  hills 
which  form  admirable  bench-marks  in  the  Somali 
country.  ^^Eoralay,''  a  term  corresponding  with 
our  Saddle-back,  exactly  describes  its  shape :  pom* 
mel  and  crupper,  in  the  shape  of  two  huge  granite 
boulders,  were  all  complete,  and  between  them 
was  a  depression  for  a  seat.  As  day  advanced 
the  temperature  changed  from  50^  to  a  maximum 
of  121^.  After  marching  about  five  miles,  we 
halted  in  a  broad  watercourse  called  Gallajab, 
the  "  Plentiful  Water "  ;  there  we  bathed,  and 
dined  on  an  excellent  camel  which  had  broken  its 
leg  by  faUing  from  a  bank. 

Resuming  our  march  at  5  p.m.,  we  travelled 
over  ascending  ground  which  must  be  most  fertile 
after  rain :  formerly  it  belonged  to  the  Girhi,  and 
the  Gudabirsi  boasted  loudly  of  their  conquest. 
After  an  hour's  march  we  reached  the  base  of 
Eoralay,  upon  whose  lower  slopes  appeared  a  pair 
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of  the  antelopes  called  Alakud  * :  they  are  tame^ 
easily  shot,  and  eagerly  eaten  by  the  Bedouins. 
Another  hour  of  slow  travelling  brought  us  to  a 
broad  Fiumara  with  high  banks  of  stiff  clay  thickly 
wooded  and  showing  a  water-mark  eighteen  feet 
above  the  sand.  The  guides  named  these  wells 
Agjogsi,  probably  a  generic  term  signifying  that 
water  is  standing  close  by.  Crossing  the  Fiumara 
we  ascended  a  hiU,  and  found  upon  the  summit 
a  large  kraal  alive  with  heads  of  kine.  The  in- 
habitants flocked  out  to  stare  at  us  and  the 
women  uttered  cries  of  wonder.  I  advanced 
towards  the  prettiest,  and  fired  my  rifle  by 
way  of  salute  over  her  head.  The  people  de- 
lighted, exclaimed.  Mod!  Mod! — "Honor  to 
thee !  "  —  and  we  replied  with  shouts  of  Kulliban 
— "  May  Heaven  aid  ye  I  "  f  At  5  p.m.,  after  five 
miles*  march,  the  camels  were  unloaded  in  a  de- 
serted kraal  whose  high  fence  denoted  danger 
of  wild  beasts.     The  cowherds  bade  us  beware 

"^^  An  antelope,  about  five  hands  high  with  small  horns,  which 
inhabits  the  high  ranges  of  the  mountains,  jg^enerallj  in  couples, 
resembles  the  musk  deer,  and  is  bj  no  means  shj,  seldom 
flying  till  close  pressed  ;  when  running  it  hops  awkwardly  upon 
the  toes  and  never  goes  far. 

f  These  are  solemn  words  used  in  the  equestrian  games  of  the 
Somal. 
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of  lions :  but  a  day  before  a  girl  had  been  dragged 
out  of  ber  hut,  and  Moslem  burial  could  be  given 
to  only  one  of  her  legs.  A  Bedouin  named  Uddao, 
whom  we  hired  as  mule-keeper,  was  ordered  to 
spend  the  night  singing,  and,  as  is  customary 
with  Somali  watchmen,  to  address  and  answer 
himself  dialogue-wise  with  a  different  voice,  in 
order  to  persuade  thieves  that  several  men  are 
on  the  alert  He  was  a  spectacle  of  wildness  as 
he  sat  before  the  blazing  fire, — his  joy  by  day, 
his  companion  and  protector  in  the  shades,  the 
only  step  made  by  him  in  advance  of  his  brethren 
the  Cynocephali. 

We  were  detained  four  days  at  Agjogsi  by  the 
nonappearance  of  the  Gerad  Adan:  this  delay 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Koralay  the  Saddleback,  which  lay 
about  a  mile  north  of  our  encampment.  As 
we  threaded  the  rocks  and  hollows  of  the  side 
we  came  upon  dens  strewed  with  cows'  bones, 
and  proving  by  a  fresh  taint  that  the  tenants 
had  lately  quitted  them.  In  this  country  the 
lion  is  seldom  seen  unless  surprised  asleep  in 
his  lair  of  thicket :  during  my  journey,  although 
at  times  the  roaring  was  heard  all  night,  I  saw 
but  one.     The  people  have  a  superstition  that 
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tbe  king  of  beasts  will  not  attack  a  single  travelleri 
because  such  a  person,  they  say,  slew  the  mother 
of  all  the  lions :  except  in  darkness  or  during  vio- 
lent storms,  which  excite  the  fiercer  camivors,  he 
is  a  timid  animal,  much  less  feared  by  the  people 
than  the  angry  and  agile  leopard.  Unable  to 
run  with  rapidity  when  pressed  by  hunger,  he 
pursues  a  party  of  travellers  stealthily  as  a  cat, 
and,  arrived  within  distance,  springs,  strikes  down 
the  hindermost,  and  carries  him  away  to  the 
bush. 

From  the  summit  of  Eoralay,  we  had  a  fair 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  least  forty 
kraals,  many  of  them  deserted,  lay  within  the 
range  of  sight.  On  all  sides  except  the  north- 
west and  south-east  was  a  mass  of  sombre  rock 
and  granite  hill :  the  course  of  the  valleys  between 
the  several  ranges  was  denoted  by  a  lively  green, 
and  the  plains  scattered  in  patches  over  the  land- 
scape shone  with  dull  yellow,  the  effect  of  clay 
and  stubble,  whilst  a  light  mist  encased  the 
prospect  in  a  circlet  of  blue  and  silver.  Here 
the  End  of  Time  conceived  the  jocose  idea  of 
crowning  me  king  of  the  country.  With  loud 
cries  of  Buh !  Buh !  Buh !  he  showered  leaves 
of  a  gum  tree  and  a  little  water  from  a  prayer 
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bottle  over  my  head,  and  tben  with  all  solemnity 
bound  on  the  turban.*  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  this  facetiousness  was  not  witnessed :  a  crowd 
of  Bedouins  assembled  below  the  hill,  suspecting  as 
usual  some  magical  practices,  and,  had  they  known 
the  truth,  our  journey  might  have  ended  abruptly. 
Descending,  I  found  porcupines'  quills  in  abund- 
ance f,  and  shot  a  rock  pigeon  called  Elal-jog  — 
the  "Dweller  at  ^ells/'  At  the  foot  a  "Baune'' 
or  Hyrax  Abyssinicus,  resembling  the  Coney  of 
Palestine  |,  was  observed  at  its  favourite  pastime  of 
sunning  itself  upon  the  rocks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  December  the 
mounted  messenger  returned,  after  a  six  hours' 
hard  ride,  bringing  back  unopened  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  Gerad,  and  a  private  message 
from  their  sister  to  the  sons  of  White  Ali,  advising 
them  not  to  advance.     Ensued  terrible  palavers. 

*  Sometimes  milk  is  poured  over  the  head,  as  gold  and  silver 
in  the  Nuzzeranah  of  India.  These  ceremonies  are  usually 
performed  bj  low-caste  men ;  the  free-born  object  to  act  in 
them. 

f  The  Somal  call  it  Hiddik  or  Anukub ;  the  quills  are  used 
as  head  scratchers,  and  are  exported  to  Aden  for  sale. 

X  It  appears  to  be  the  Ashkoko  of  the  Amharas,  identified  bj 
Bruce  with  the  Saphan  of  the  Hebrews.  This  conej  lives  in 
chinks  and  holes  of  rocks :  it  was  never  seen  by  me  on  the 
plains.    Tlie  Arabs  eat  it,  the  Somal  generally  do  not 
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It  appeared  that  the  Gerad  was  upon  the  point  of 
mounting  horse,  when  his  subjects  swore  him  to 
remain  and  settle  a  dispute  with  the  Amir  of 
Harar.    Our  AbbanSi    however,   withdrew    their 
hired  camels,  positively  refuse  to  accompany  us, 
and  Beuh  privily  informed  the  End  of  Time  that 
I  had  acquired  through  the  land  the  evil  reputa* 
tion  of  killing  everything,  from  an  elephant  to  a 
bird  in  the  air.     One  of  the  younger  brethreui 
indeed,  declared  that  we  were  forerunners  of  good, 
and  that  if  the  Gerad  harmed  a  hair  of  our  heads, 
he  would  slaughter  every  Girhi  under  the  sun. 
We  had,  however,  learned  properly  to  appreciate 
such  vaunts,  and  the  End  of  Time  drily  answered 
that  their  sayings  were  honey  but  their  doings 
myrrh.     Being  a  low-caste  and  a  shameless  tribe, 
they  did  not  reply  to  our  reproaches.     At  last,  a 
manoeuvre  was  successful :  Beuh  and  his  brethren, 
who    squatted    like    sulky    children    in    different 
places,  were  dismissed  with  thanks, — we  proposed 
placing  ourselves  under  the  safeguard  of  Gerad 
Hirsi,  the  Berteri  chief.     This  would  have  thrown 
the  protection-price,  originally  intended  for  their 
brother-in-law,  into  the  hands  of  a  rival,  and  had 
the  effect  of  altering  their  resolve.     Presently  we 
were  visited  by  two  Widad  or  hedge-priests,  Ao 
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Samattar  and  Ao  Nur*,  both  half-witted  fellows^ 
but  active  and  kindhearted.  The  former  wore  a 
dirty  turban,  the  latter  a  Zebid  cap,  a  wicker- 
work  calotte,  composed  of  the  palm  leafs  mid-rib : 
they  carried  dressed  goatskins,  as  prayer  carpets, 
over  their  right  shoulders  dangled  huge  wooden 
ink  bottles  with  Lauh  or  wooden  tablets  for  writ* 
ing  talismans  f ,  and  from  the  left  hung  a  greasy 
bag,  containing  a  tattered  copy  of  the  Koran  and  a 
small  MS.  of  prayers.  They  read  tolerably,  but 
did  not  understand  Arabic,  and  I  presented  them 
with  cheap  Bombay  lithographs  of  the  Holy  Book. 
The  number  of  these  idlers  increased  as  we  ap«. 
proached  Harar,  the  Alma  Mater  of  Somali  land : 
— the  people  seldom  listen  to  their  advice,  but  on 
this  occasion  Ao  Samattar  succeeded  in  per* 
suading  the  valiant  Beuh  that  the  danger  wasi 
visionary.  Soon  afterwards  rode  up  to  our  kraal 
three  cavaliers,  who  proved  to  be  sons  of  Adam^ 
the  future  Ugaz  of  the  Gudabirsi  tribe :  this  chief 
had  fully  recognized  the  benefits  of  reopening  to 
commerce  a  highway  closed  by  their  petty  feuds, 

*  The  prefix  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  title  appropriated  by 
saints  and  divines. 

f  These  charms  are  washed  off  and  drunk  hy  the  people :  an 
economical  proceeding  where  paper  is  scarce. 
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and  sent  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  his  esteem 
for  the  Hajj  Sharmarkay,  if  the  sons  of  White  All 
feared  to  escort  us,  he  in  person  would  do  the 
deed.  Thereupon  Beuh  became  a  "Gesi"  or  heroj 
as  the  End  of  Time  ironically  called  him :  he  sent 
back  his  brethren  with  their  horses  and  camels,  and 
yalorously  prepared  to  act  as  our  escort.  I 
tauntingly  asked  him  what  he  now  thought  of 
the  danger.  For  all  reply  he  repeated  the  words, 
with  which  the  Bedouins  —  who,  like  the  Arabs, 
have  a  holy  horror  of  towns  —  had  been  dinning 
daily  into  my  ears,  "They  will  spoil  that  white 
skin  of  thine  at  Harar !  " 

At  3  P.M.,  on  the  21st  December,  we  started 
in  a  westerly  direction  through  a  gap  in  the  hills, 
and  presently  turned  to  the  south-west,  over 
rapidly  rising  ground,  thickly  inhabited,  and 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  About  5  p.m., 
after  marching  two  miles,  we  raised  our  wigwam 
outside  a  populous  kraal,  a  sheep  was  provided 
by  the  hospitality  of  Ao  Samattar,  and  we  sat 
deep  into  the  night  enjoying  a  genial  blaze. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  had  hoped  to 
advance:  water,  however,  was  wanting,  and  a 
small  caravan  was  slowly  gathering;  —  these 
details  delayed  us  till  4  p.m.     Our  line  lay  west- 
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ward,  over  rising  ground,  towards  a  conspicuous 
conical  hill  called  Eonti.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  camels  than  the  rough  ridges  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  full  of  thickets,  cut  by  deep  Fiu- 
roaras,  and  abounding  in  dangerous  watercourses : 
the  burdens  slipped  now  backwards  then  for- 
wards, sometimes  the  load  was  almost  dragged 
off  by  thorns,  and  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
one  animal  to  follow  slowly  in  the  rear.  After 
creeping  on  two  miles,  we  bivouacked  in  a  deserted 
cow-kraal, — suh  diOj  as  it  was  warm  under  the  hills. 
That  evening  our  party  was  increased  by  a  Guda- 
birsi  maiden  in  search  of  a  husband:  she  was 
surlily  received  by  Shehrazade  and  Deenarzade, 
but  we  insisted  upon  her  being  fed,  and  super- 
intended the  operation.  Her  style  of  eating  was 
peculiar;  she  licked  up  the  rice  from  the  hollow 
of  her  hand.  Next  morning  she  was  carried  away 
in  our  absence,  greatly  against  her  will,  by  some 
kinsmen  who  had  followed  her. 

And  now,  bidding  adieu  to  the  Gudabirsi,  I  will 
briefly  sketch  the  tribe. 

The  Gudabirsi,  or  Gudabursi,  derive  themselves 
from  Dir  and  Aydur,  thus  claiming  affinity  with 
the  Eesa :  others  declare  their  tribe  to  be  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Bahgoba  clan  of  the  Habr  Awal, 
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originally  settled  near  Jebel  Almis,  and^Bulharj 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  Somal  unhesitatingly 
stigmatize  them  as  a  bastard  i^nd  ignoble  race: 
a  noted  genealogist  once  informed  me,  that  they 
were  little  better  than  Midgans  or  serviles. 
Their  ancestors'  mother,  it  is  said,  could  not  name 
the  father  of  her  child :  spme  proposed  to  slay  it, 
others  advocated  its  preservation,  saying,  ^^  Perhaps 
we  shall  increase  by  it  I ''  Hence  the  name  of  the 
tribe.  ^ 

The  Gudabirsi  are  such  inveterate  liars  that  I 
could  fix  for  them  no  number  between  3000  and 
10,000.  They  own  the  rough  and  rolling  ground 
diversified  with  thorny  hill  and  grassy  vale,  above 
the  first  or  seaward  range  of  mountains ;  and 
they  have  extended  their  lands  by  conquest  towards 
Harar,  being  now  bounded  in  that  direction  by 
the  Marar  Prairie,  As  usual,  they  are  subdivided 
into  a  multitude  of  clans.f 

*  <<  Birsan,''  in  Somali,  meaning  to  increase, 
f  The  Ajjal  Yunis,  the  principal  clan,  contains  four  septs 
viz. :  — 

1.  Jibril  Yunis.  3.  Ali  Yunis. 

2.  Nur  Yunis.  4.  Adan  Yunis. 

The  other  chief  clans  are  — 

1.  Mikahil  Dera.  4.  Rer  Mohammed  Asa. 

2.  Rer  Ugaz.  5.  Musa  Fin. 

3.  Jibrain.  6.  Rer  Abokr. 
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In  appearance  the  Gudabirsi  are  decidedly  bu« 
perior  to  their  limitrophes  the  Eesa.  I  have  seen 
handsome  faces  amongst  the  men  as  well  as  the 
women.  Some  approach  closely  to  the  Caucasian 
type :  one  old  man,  with  olive-coloured  skin,  bald 
brow,  and  white  hair  curling  round  his  temples, 
and  occiput,  exactly  resembled  an  Anglo-Indian 
veteran.  Grenerally,  however,  the  prognathous 
mouth  betrays  an  African  origin,  and  chewing 
tobacco  mixed  with  ashes  stains  the  teeth,  blackens 
the  gums,  and  mottles  the  lips.  The  complexion 
is  the  Abyssinian  cafi  au  lait^  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  sooty  skins  of  the  coast;  and  the  hair, 
plentifully  anointed  with  rancid  butter,  hangs  from 
the  head  in  lank  corkscrews  the  colour  of  a 
Russian  pointer's  coat.  The  figure  is  rather  squat, 
but  broad  and  well  set. 

The  Gudabirsi  are  as  turbulent  and  unmanage- 
able, though  not  so  bloodthirsty,  as  the  Eesa. 
Their  late  chief,  Ugaz  Roblay  of  the  Bait  Samattar 
sept,  left  children  who  could  not  hold  their  own : 
the  turban  was  at  once  claimed  by  a  rival  branch, 
the  Her  Abdillah,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.     The 

7.  Basannah.  10.  Hasan  Mikahil. 

8.  Bahabr  Hasan.  1 1.  Ejah  Mikahil 

9.  Abdillah  Mikaiiil.  12.  Hasan  Waraba. 
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lovers  of  legitimacy  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  when 
1  left  the  country,  Galla,  son  of  the  former  Prince 
Rainy,  was  likely  to  come  to  his  own  again. 

The  stranger's  life  is  comparatively  safe  amongst 
this  tribe:  as  long  as  he  feeds  and  fees  them,  he 
may  even  walk  about  unarmed.  They  are,  how- 
ever, liars  even  amongst  the  Somal,  Bobadils 
amongst  boasters,  inveterate  thieves,  and  impor- 
tunate beggars.  The  smooth-spoken  fellows  seldom 
betray  emotion  except  when  cloth  or  tobacco  is 
concerned ;  ^'  dissimulation  is  as  natural  to  them  as 
breathing,"  and  I  have  called  one  of  their  chiefs 
"dog"  without  exciting  his  indignation. 

The  commerce  of  these  wild  regions  is  at 
present  in  a  depressed  state:  were  the  road  safe, 
traffic  with  the  coast  would  be  considerable.  The 
profit  on  hides,  for  instance,  at  Aden,  would  be  at 
least  cent,  per  cent. :  the  way,  however,  is  dan- 
gerous, and  detention  is  frequent,  consequently 
the  gain  will  not  remunerate  for  risk  and  loss  of 
time.  No  operation  can  be  undertaken  in  a 
hurry,  consequently  demand  cannot  readily  be 
supplied.  What  Laing  applies  to  Western,  may 
be  repeated  of  Eastern  Africa :  "  the  endeavour  to 
accelerate  an  undertaking  is  almost  certain  to 
occasion  its  failure."  Nowhere  is  patience  more 
wanted,  in  order  to  perform  perfect  work. 
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The  wealth  of  the  Gudabirsi  consists  principally 
in  cattle,  peltries,  hides,  gums,  and  ghee.  The 
asses  are  dun-coloured,  small,  and  weak;  the 
camels  large,  loose,  and  lazy ;  the  cows  are  pretty 
animals,  with  small  humps,  long  horns,  resembling 
the  Damara  cattle,  and  in  the  grazing  season  with 
plump,  well-rounded  limbs ;  there  is  also  a  bigger 
breed,  not  unlike  that  of  Tuscany.  The  standard 
is  the  Tobe  of  coarse  canvass ;  worth  about  three 
shillings  at  Aden,  here  it  doubles  in  value.  The 
price  of  a  good  camel  varies  from  six  to  eight  cloths ; 
one  Tobe  buys  a  two-year-old  heifer,  three,  a  cow 
between  three  and  four  years  old.  A  ewe  costs  half 
a  cloth :  the  goat,  although  the  flesh  is  according  to 
the  Somal  nutritive,  whilst  '^  mutton  is  disease,'^  is 
a  little  cheaper  than  the  sheep.  Hides  and  peltries 
are  usually  collected  at  and  exported  from  Harar ; 
on  the  coast  they  are  rubbed  over  with  salt,  and 
in  this  state  carried  to  Aden.  Cows'  skins  fetch 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  about  one  shilling  in  cloth, 
and  two  dollars  are  the  extreme  price  for  the 
Eurjah  or  score  of  goats'  skins.  The  people  of 
the  interior  have  a  rude  way  of  tanning  • ;  they 
macerate  the  hide,  dress,  and  stain  it  of  a  deep 

*  The  best  prayer-skins  are  made  at  Ogadayn  ;  there  thej 
cost  about  half-a-dollar  each. 
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calf-skin  colour  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  called 
Jirmah,  and  lastly  the  leather  is  softened  with  the 
hand.  The  principal  gum  is  the  Adad,  or  Acacia 
Arabica :  foreign  merchants  purchase  it  for  about 
half  a  dollar  per  Farasilah  of  twenty  pounds: 
cow's  andsheep*s  butter  may  fetch  a  dollar's  worth 
of  cloth  for  the  measure  of  thirty-two  pounds. 
This  great  article  of  commerce  is  good  and  pure  in 
the  country,  whereas  at  Berberah,  the  Habr  Awal 
adulterate  it,  previous  to  exportation,  with  melted 
sheep's  tails. 

The  principal  wants  of  the  country  which  we 
have  traversed  are  coarse  cotton  cloth,  Surat 
tobacco,  beads,  and  indigo-dyed  stuffs  for  women's 
coifs.  The  people  would  also  be  grateful  for  any 
improvement  in  their  breed  of  horses,  and  when 
at  Aden  I  thought  of  taking  with  me  some  old 
Arab  stallions  as  presents  to  chiefs.  Fortunately 
the  project  fell  to  the  ground :  a  strange  horse  of 
unusual  size  or  beauty,  in  these  regions,  would  be 
stolen  at  the  end  of  the  first  march. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

FROM  THE   MARJLB  PRAIRIE   TO   HARAR. 

Early  on  the  23rd  December  assembled  the  Cara- 
van, "which  we  were  destined  to  escort  across  the 
Marar  Prairie.  Upon  this  neutral  ground  the 
Eesa,  Berteri,  and  Habr  Awal  meet  to  rob  and 
plunder  unhappy  travellers.  The  Somal  shuddered 
at  the  sight  of  a  wayfarer,  who  rushed  into  our 
encampment  in  cuerpo^  having  barely  run  away 
with  his  life.  Not  that  our  caravan  carried  much 
to  lose, —  a  few  hides  and  pots  of  clarified  butter,  to 
be  exchanged  for  the  IIolcus  grain  of  the  Girhi 
cultivators, — still  the  smallest  contributions  are 
thankfully  received  by  these  plunderers.  Our 
material  consisted  of  four  or  five  half-starved 
camels,  about  fifty  donkeys  with  ears  cropped  as  a 
mark,  and  their  eternal  accompaniments  in  Somali 
land,  old  women.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  selected 
for  age,  hideousness,  and  strength :  all  day  they 
bore  their  babes  smothered  in  hides  upon  their 
backs,  and  they  carried  heavy  burdens  apparently 
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without  fatigue.  Amongst  tliem  was  a  Bedouin 
widow,  known  by  her  "  Wer,"  a  strip  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  the  greasy  fillet.  •  We 
were  accompanied  by  three  Widads,  provided  with 
all  the  instruments  of  their  craft,  and  uncommonly 
tiresome  companions.  They  recited  Koran  d  tofiet 
d  travers :  at  every  moment  they  proposed  Fatihahs, 
the  name  of  Allah  was  perpetually  upon  their  lips, 
and  they  discussed  questions  of  divinity,  like  Gil 
Bias  and  his  friends,  with  a  violence  bordering 
upon  frenzy.  One  of  them  was  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  the  "  Fal,"  or  Omens :  he  was  constantly 
consulted  by  my  companions,  and  informed  them 
that  we  had  nought  to  fear  except  from  wild 
beasts.  The  prediction  was  a  good  hit:  I  must 
own,  however,  that  it  was  not  communicated  to  me 
before  fulfilment. 

At  half  past  six  a.m.  we  began  our  march  over 
rough  and  rising  ground,  a  network  of  thorns  and 
water-courses,  and  presently  entered  a  stony  gap 
between  two  ranges  of  hills.     On  our  right  was  a 


♦  It  is  worn  for  a  yenr,  during  which  modest  women  will 
not  marry.  Some  tribes  confine  tlio  8yni])ol  to  widowhood, 
others  extend  it  to  nil  male  relations  ;  a  strip  of  \Yhitc  cotton, 
or  even  a  white  fillet,  instead  of  the  usual  blue  cloth,  is  used 
by  the  more  civilized. 
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conical  peak,  bearing  the  remains  of  buildings 
upon  its  summit.  Here,  said  Abtidon,  a  wild 
Gudabirsi  hired  to  look  after  our  mules,  rests  the 
venerable  Shaykh  Samawai.  Of  old,  a  number 
of  wells  existed  in  the  gaps  between  the  hills :  these 
have  disappeared  with  those  who  drank  of  them. 

Presently  we  entered  the  Barr,  or  Proirie  of 
Morar,  one  of  the  long  strips  of  plain  which  di- 
versify the  Somali  country.  Its  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  rolling  ground  over  which  we 
had  passed,  on  the  west  by  Gurays,  a  range  of 
cones  offshooting  from  the  highlands  of  Harar,  is 
about  twenty-seven  miles.  The  general  course  is 
north  and  south:  in  the  former  direction,  it 
belongs  to  the  Eesa:  in  the  latter  may  be  seen 
the  peaks  of  Kadau  and  Madir,  the  property  of 
the  Habr  Awal  tribes ;  and  along  these  ranges 
it  extends,  I  was  told,  towards  Ogodayn.  The 
surface  of  the  plain  is  gently  rolling  ground ;  the 
black  earth,  filled  with  the  holes  of  small  beasts, 
would  be  most  productive,  and  the  outer  coat 
is  an  expanse  of  tall,  waving,  sunburnt  grass,  so 
unbroken,  that  from  a  distance  it  resembles  the 
nap  of  yellow  velvet.  In  the  frequent  Wadys, 
which  carry  off  the  surplus  rain  of  the  hills,  scrub 
and  thorn  trees  grqw  in  dense  thickets,  and  the 
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grass  is  temptingly  green.  Yet  the  land  lies 
fallow :  watcfr  and  fuel  are  scarce  at  a  distance  from 
the  hills,  and  the  wildest  Bedouins  dare  not  front 
the  danger  of  foraging  parties,  the  fatal  heats  of 
day,  and  the  killing  colds  of  night.  On  the  edges 
of  the  plain,  however,  are  frequent  vestiges  of  de- 
serted kraals. 

About  mid-day,  we  crossed  a  depression  in  the 
centre,  where  Acacias  supplied  us  with  gum  for 
luncheon,  and  sheltered  flocks  of  antelope.  I 
endeavoured  to  shoot  the  white-tailed  Sig,  and 
the  large  dun  Oryx;  but  the  brouhaha  of  the 
Caravan  prevented  execution.  Shortly  afterwards 
we  came  upon  patches  of  holcus,  which  had  grown 
wild,  from  seeds  scattered  by  travellers.  This  was 
the  first  sight  of  grain  that  gladdened  my  eyes 
since  I  left  Bombay :  the  grave  of  the  First  Mur- 
derer never  knew  a  Triptolemus*,  and  Zayla  is  a 
barren  flat  of  sand.  My  companions  eagerly 
devoured  the  pith  of  this  African  ^*  sweet  cane," 
despite  its  ill  reputation  for  causing  fever.  I 
followed  their  example,  and  found  it  almost  as 
good  as  bad  sugar.  The  Bedouins  loaded  their 
spare  asses  with  the  bitter  gourd,  called  Ubbah ; 

*  Cain  is  said  to  repose  under  Jebel  Shamsan  at  Aden —  an 
appropriate  sepulchre. 
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externally  it  resembles  the .  water  melon,  and 
becomes,  when  shaped,  dried,  and  smoked,  the 
wickerwork  of  the  Somal,  and  the  pottery  of  more 
civilized  people. 

Towards  evening,  as  the  setting  son  sank  slowly 
behind  the  distant  western  hills,  the  colour  of  the 
Prairie  changed  from  glaring  yellow  to  a  golden 
hue,  mantled  with  a  purple  flush  inexpressibly 
lovely.  The  animals  of  the  waste  began  to  appeai^.^ 
Shy  lynxes*  and  jackals  fattened  by  many  sheep's 
tailsf,  warned  my  companions  that  fierce  beasts 
were  nigh,  ominous  anecdotes  were  whisperedi 
and  I  was  told  that  a  caravan  had  lately  lost 
nine  asses  by  lions.  As  night  came  on,  the  Be- 
douin Kafilah,  being  lightly  loaded,  preceded  us, 
and  our  tired  camels  lagged  far  behind.  We  were 
riding  in  rear  to  prevent  straggling,  when  suddenly 
my  mule,  the  hindermost,  pricked  his  ears  uneasily, 


^  This  beast,  called  by  the  Somal  Jamboly  closely  resembles 
the  Sindh  species.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  plains  and 
prairies. 

f  in  the  Somali  country,  as  in  Kaflrland,  the  Duwao  or 
jackal  is  peculiarly  bold  and  fierce.  Disdaining  garbage,  he 
carries  off  lambs  and  kids,  and  fastens  upon  a  favourite 
friandiscy  the  sheep's  tail ;  the  victim  runs  away  in  terror,  and 
unless  the  jackal  bo  driven  off  by  dogs,  leaves  a  delicate  piece 
of  fat  behind  it. 
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and  attempted  to  turn  his  head.  Looking  back- 
wards,  I  distinguished  the  form  of  a  large  animal 
following  us  with  quick  and  stealthy  strides.  My 
companions  would  not  fire,  thinking  it  was  a  man : 
at  last  a  rifle-ball,  pinging  through  the  air  — the 
moon  was  too  young  for  correct  shooting  —  put 
to  flight  a  huge  lion.  The  terror  excited  by  this 
sort  of  an  adventure  was  comical  to  look  upon: 
the  valiant  Beuh,  who,  according  to  himself,  had 
made  his  preuves  in  a  score  of  foughten  fields, 
threw  his  arms  in  the  air,  wildly  shouting  Libah  I 
Libah ! !  —  the  lion  !  the  lion  I !  —  and  nothing  else 
was  talked  of  that  evening. 

The  ghostly  western  hills  seemed  to  recede  as 
we  advanced  over  the  endless  rolling  plain. 
Presently  the  ground  became  broken  and  stony, 
the  mules  stumbled  in  deep  holes,  and  the  camels 
could  scarcely  crawl  along.  As  we  advanced  our 
"Widads,  who,  poor  devils !  had  been  **  roasted  "  by 
the  women  all  day  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
began  to  recite  the  Koran  with  might,  in  gratitude 
for  having  escaped  many  perils.  Night  deepening, 
our  attention  was  rivetted  by  a  strange  spectacle ; 
a  broad  sheet  of  bright  blaze,  reminding  me  of 
Hanno's  fiery  river,  swept  apparently  down  a  hill, 
and,  according  to  my  companions,  threatened  the 
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whole  prairie.  These  accidents  are  common:  a 
huntsman  bums  a  tree  for  honey,  or  cooks  his  food 
in  the  dry  grass,  the  wind  rises  and  the  flames 
spread  far  and  wide.  On  this  occasion  no  accident 
occurred ;  the  hills,  however,  smoked  like  a  Solfa- 
tara  for  two  days. 

About  9  p  .M.  we  heard  voices,  and  I  was  told  to 
discharge  my  rifle  lest  the  kraal  be  closed  to  us ; 
in  due  time  we  reached  a  long,  low,  dark  line  of 
sixty  or  seventy  huts,  disposed  in  a  circle,  so  as  to 
form  a  fence,  with  a  few  bushes — thorns  being 
hereabouts  rare  —  in  the  gaps  between  the  abodes* 
The  people,  a  mixture  of  Girbi  and  Gudabirsi 
Bedouins,  swarmed  out  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
but  we  were  in  no  humour  for  long  conversations. 
Our  luggage  was  speedily  disposed  in  a  heap  near 
the  kraal,  the  mules  and  camels  were  tethered  for 
the  night,  then,  supperless  and  shivering  with 
cold,  we  crept  under  our  mats  and  fell  asleep* 
That  day  we  had  ridden  nearly  fifteen  hours ;  our 
halting  place  lay  about  thirty  miles  from,  and  240* 
south-west  of,  Koralay. 

After  another  delay,  and  a  second  vain  message 
to  the  Gerad  Adan,  about  noon  appeared  that 
dignitary's  sixth  wife,  sister  to  the  valiant  Beuh. 
Her  arrival    disconcerted    my  companions,    who 
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were  too  proud  to  be  protected  by  a  woman. 
"Dahabo,"  however,  relieved  their  anxiety  by 
informing  us  that  the  Gerad  had  sent  his  eldest 
son  Sherwa,  as  escort.  This  princess  was  a  gipsy- 
looking  dame,  coarsely  dressed,  about  thirty  years 
old,  with  a  gay  leer,  a  jaunty  demeanour,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  ''fast;"  she  showed  little  shame- 
faoedness  when  I  saluted  her,  and  received  with 
noisy  joy  the  appropriate  present  of  a  new  and 
handsome  Tobe.  About  4  p.m.  returned  our 
second  messenger,  bearing  with  him  a  reproving 
message  from  the  Gerad,  for  not  visiting  him 
without  delay ;  in  token  of  sincerity,  he  forwarded 
his  baton,  a  knobstick  about  two  feet  long,  painted 
in  rings  of  Cutch  colours,  red,  black,  and  yellow 
alternately,  and  garnished  on  the  summit  with  a 
ball  of  similar  material. 

At  dawn  on  the  26th  December,  mounted  upon 
a  little  pony,  came  Sherwa,  heir  presumptive  to 
the  Gerad  Adan's  knobstick.  His  father  had  sent 
him  to  us  three  days  before,  but  he  feared  the 
Gudabirsi  as  much  as  the  Gudabirsi  feared  him, 
and  he  probably  hung  about  our  camp  till  certain 
thait  it  was  safe  to  enter.  We  received  him 
politely,  and  he  in  acknowledgment  positively 
declared    that    Beuh    should    not    return    before 
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eating  honey  in  his  cottage.  Our  Abban's  heroism 
now  became  infectious.  Even  the  End  of  Time^ 
whose  hot  valour  had  long  since  fallen  below  asero, 
was  inspired  by  the  occasion,  and  recited,  as 
usual  with  him  in  places  and  at  times  of  extreme 
safety,  the  Arabs'  warrior  lines — 

^  I  hare  crossed  the  steed  since  mj  eyes  saw  lighti 
I  hare  fronted  death  till  he  feared  mj  sights 
And  the  clearing  of  helip»  and  the  riviDg  of  mail 
Were  the  dreams  of  mj  youth, — are  mj  manhood's  delight.'* 


As  we  had  finished  loading,  a  mule's  bridle  was 
missed.  Sherwa  ordered  instant  restitution  to  his 
father's  stranger,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
property  now  belonged  to  the  Gerad ;  and  we,  by 
no  means  idle,  fiercely  threatened  to  bewitch  the 
kraal.  The  article  was  presently  found  hard  by, 
on  a  hedge.  This  was  the  first  and  last  case  of 
theft  which  occurred  to  us  in  the  Somali  country; 
•—I  have  travelled  through  most  civilised  lands, 
and  have  lost  more. 

At  8  A.M.  we  marched  towards  the  north-west, 
along  the  southern  base  of  the  Gurays  hills,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  skirt  of  the  prairie,  where  a 
well-trodden  path  warned  us  that  we  were  about 
to  quit  the  desert.  After  advancing  six  miles  in 
line  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  recited  a  Fatihah 
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over  the  heap  of  rough  stones,  where,  shadowed 
by  venerable  trees,  lie  the  remains  of  the  great 
Shaykh  Abd  el  Malik.  A  little  beyond  this  spot, 
rises  suddenly  from  the  plain  a  mass  of  castellated 
rock,  the  subject  of  many  a  wild  superstition. 
Caravans  always  encamp  beneath  it,  as  whoso 
sleeps  upon  the  summit  loses  his  senses  to  evil 
spirits.  At  some  future  day  Harar  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  ^^Jannah  Siri"  will  become  a 
flourishing  town.  We  ascended  it,  and  found  no 
life  but  hawks,  coneys,  an  owf,  and  a  graceful 
species  of  black  eagle  f ;  there  were  many  traces 
of  buildings,  walls,  ruined  houses,  and  wells, 
whilst  the  sides  and  summit  were  tufted  with 
venerable  sycamores.  This  act  was  an  im^ 
prudence ;  the  Bedouins  at  once  declared  that  we 
were  "  prospecting  "  for  a  fort,  and  the  evil  report 
preceded  us  to  Harar. 

.  After  a  mile's  march  from  Jannah  Siri,  we 
crossed  a  ridge  of  rising  ground,  and  suddenly,  as 
though  by  magic,  the  scene  shifted. 

Before  us  lay  a  little  Alp;  the  second  step  of 
the  Ethiopian  Highland.     Around  were  high  and 

«  The  Somal  call  the  owl  "Shimbir  libah"  —  the  lion  bird, 
f  The  plume  was  dark,  chequered  with  white,  but  the  bird 
was  ao  wild  that  no  specimen  could  be  procured. 
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jagged  hills,  their  sides  black  with  the  Saj  *  and 
Somali  pine  t»  and  their  upper  brows  veiled  with  a 
thin  growth  of  cactus.  Beneath  was  a  deep 
valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  ran  a  serpentine  of 
shining  waters,  the  gladdest  spectacle  we  had  yet 
witnessed:  further  in  front,  masses  of  hill  rose 
abruptly  from  shady  valleys,  encircled  on  the  far 
horizon  by  a  straight  blue  line  of  ground,  re- 
sembling a  distant  sea.  Behind  us  glared  the 
desert:  we  had  now  reached  the  outskirts  of 
civilization,  where  man,  abandoning  his  flocks  and 
herds,  settles,  cultivates,  and  attends  to  the  com- 
forts of  life. 

The  fields  are  either  terraces  upon  the  hill 
slopes  or  the  sides  of  valleys,  divided  by  flowery 
hedges  with  lanes  between,  not  unlike  those  of 
rustic  England ;  and  ^  on  a  nearer  approach  the 
daisy,  the  thistle,  and  the  sweet  briar  pleasantly 
afiected  my  European  eyes.  The  villages  are  no 
longer  moveable:  the  Kraal  and  wigwam  are 
replaced  by  the  Gambisa  or  bell-shaped  hut  of 
Middle  Africa  |,  circular  cottages  of  holcus  wattle, 

*  The  Arabs  apply  this  term  to  teak, 
f  The  Dayyib  of  the  Soroal,  and  the  Sinaubar  of  the  Arabs ; 
its  line  of  growth  is  hereabouts  an  altitude  of  5000  feet 

I  Travellers    in   Central   Africa  describe    exactly  similar 

S 
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covered  with  coarse  dab  and  surmounted  by  a 
stifFy  conical^  thatch  roof^  above  which  appears  the 
central  supporting  post,  crowned  with  a  gourd  or 
ostrich  egg.*  Strong  abbatis  of  thorns  protects 
these  settlements,  which  stud  the  hills  in  all 
directions :  near  most  of  them  are  clumps  of  tall 
trees,  to  the  southern  sides  of  which  are  hung,  like 
birdcages,  long  cylinders  of  matting,  the  hives  of 
these  regions.  Yellow  crops  of  holcus  rewarded  the 
peasant's  toil :  in  some  places  the  long  stems  tied 
in  bunches  below  the  ears  as  piled  muskets,  stood 
ready  for  the  reaper ;  in  others,  the  barer  ground 
showed  that  the  task  was  done.  The  boys  sat 
perched  upon  reed  platforms  f  in  the  trees,  and 
with  loud  shouts  drove  away  thieving  birds,  whilst 
their  fathers  cut  the  crop  with  diminutive  sickles, 
or  thrashed  heaps  of  straw  with  rude  flails  J,  or 
winnowed  grain  by  tossing  it  with  a  flat  wooden 


buildings,  bell-shaped  huts,  the  materials  of  which  are  stakes, 
day  and  reed,  conical  at  the  top,  and  looking  like  well -thatched 
corn-stacks. 

♦  Amongst  the  Fellatahs  of  Western  Africa,  only  the  royal 
huts  are  surmounted  by  the  ostrich's  egg. 

■f  'Jliese  platforms  are  found  even  amongst  the  races  in- 
habiting the  regions  watered  by  tlic  Niger. 

X  Charred  sticks  about  six  feet  long  and  curved  at  the 
handle. 
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shovel  against  the  wind.  The  women  husked  the 
pineapple-formed  heads  in  mortars  composed  of  a 
hollowed  trunk  •,  smeared  the  threshing  flopr  with 
cow-dung  and  water  to  defend  it  from  insects, 
piled  the  holcns  heads  into  neat  yellow  heaps, 
spanned  and  crossed  by  streaks  of  various  colours, 
brick-red  and  brownish-purple  f,  and  stacked  the 
Karbi  or  straw,  which  was  surrounded  like  the 
grain  with  thorn,  as  a  defence  against  the  wild 
hog.  All  seemed  to  consider  it  a  labour  of  love : 
the  harvest-home  song  sounded  pleasantly  to  our 
ears,  and,  contrasting  with  the  silent  desert,  the 
hum  of  man's  habitation  was  a  music. 

Descending  the  steep  slope,  we  reposed,  after  a 
seven  miles'  march,  on  the  banks  of  a  bright  rivulet, 
which  bisects  the  Kobbo  or  valley :  it  runs,  ac- 
cording to  my  guides,  from  the  north  towards 
Ogadayn,  and  the  direction  is  significant, —« 
about  Harar  I  found  neither  hill  nor  stream 
trending  from  east  to  west.     The  people  of  the 

*  Equally  simple  are  the  other  implements.  Tlie  plough, 
which  in  Eastern  Africa  has  passed  the  limits  of  Egypt,  is  still 
the  crooked  tree  of  all  primitive  people,  drawn  by  oxen  $  and 
the  hoe  is  a  wooden  blade  inserted  into  a  knobbed  handle. 

f  It  is  afterwards  stored  in  deep  dry  holes^  which  are  care- 
fully covered  to  keep  out  rats  and  insects ;  thus  the  grain  is 
preserved  undamngcd  for  three  or  four  years. 

8   2 
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Kutti*  flocked  out  to  gaze  upon  us:  they  were 
unarmed,  and  did  not,  like  the  Bedouins,  receive 
us  with  cries  of  "  Bori."  During  the  halt,  we 
bathed  in  the  waters,  upon  whose  banks  were  a 
multitude  of  huge  Mantidaa,  pink  and  tender  green. 
Eetuming  to  the  camels,  I  shot  a  kind  of  crow, 
afterwards  frequently  seen.f  It  is  about  three 
times  the  size  of  our  English  bird,  of  a  bluish-black 
with  a  snow-white  poll,  and  a  beak  of  unnatural 
proportions :  the  quantity  of  lead  which  it  carried 
off  surprised  me.  A  number  of  Widads  assembled 
to  greet  us,  and  some  Habr  Aval,  who  were 
returning  with  a  caravan,  gave  us  the  salam,  and 
called  my  people  cousins.  "Verily,"  remarked 
the  Hamihal,  "  amongst  friends  we  cut  one  another's 
throats;  amongst  enemies  we  become  sons  of 
uncles ! " 

At  3  P.M.  we  pursued  our  way  over  rising  ground, 
dotted  with  granite  blocks  fantastically  piled,  and 
everywhere  in  sight  of  fields  and  villages  and 
flowing  water.     A  furious  wind  was  blowing,  and 

*  This  word  is  applied  to  the  cuUivated  districts,  the  gra- 
naries of  Somali  land. 

f  "  Tho  huge  raven  with  gibhous  or  inflated  beak  and  white 
nape,"  writes  Mr.  Blyth,  "is  the  corvus  crassirostris  of  Uup- 
pell,  and,  together  witli  a  nearly  similar  Cape  species,  is  referred 
to  tho  genus  Corvultur  of  Lesson." 
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the  End  of  Time  quoted  the  Somali  proverb,  "  heat 
hurts,  but  cold  kills  :"  the  camels  were  so  fatigued, 
and  the  air  became  so  raw*,  that  after  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  march  we  planted  our  wigwams  near 
a  village  distant  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Gurays  Hills.  Till  late  at  night  we  were  kept 
awake  by  the  crazy  Widads:  Ao  Samattar  had 
proposed  the  casuistical  question,  '^  Is  it  lawful  to 
pray  upon  a  mountain  when  a  plain  is  at  hand  ? '' 
Some  took  the  pro^  others  the  contra^  and  the 
wordy  battle  raged  with  uncommon  fury. 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  half  past  seven  we 
started  down  bill  towards  ^^  Wilensi,"  a  small  table- 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  expected  to  find 
the  Gerad  Adan  awaiting  us  in  one  of  his  many 
houses,  crossed  a  fertile  valley,  and  ascended 
another  steep  slope  by  a  bad  and  stony  road. 
Passing  the  home  of  Sherwa,  who  vainly  ofiered 
hospitality,  we  toiled  onwards,  and  after  a  mile 
and  a  half's  march,  which  occupied  at  least  two 
hours,  our  wayworn  beasts  arrived  at  the  Gerad's 
village.  On  inquiry,  it  proved  that  the  chief, 
who  was  engaged  in  selecting  two  horses  and  two 


*  In  these  bills  it  is  said  sometimes  to  freeze ;  I  never  saw 
ice. 

t  d 
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hundred  cows,  the  price  of  blood  claimed  by  the 
Amir  of  Harar,  for  the  murder  of  a  citizen,  had 
that  day  removed  to  Sagharrah|  another  settle- 
ment. 

As  we  entered  the  long  straggling  village  of 
Wilensi,  our  party  was  divided  by  the  Gerad's  two 
wives.  The  Hammal,  the  Ealendar,  Shehrazade,  and 
Deenarzade,  remained  with  Beuh  and  his  sister  in 
her  Gurgi,  whilst  Long  Guled,  the  End  of  Time, 
and  I  were  conducted  to  the  cottage  of  the  Gerad's 
prettiest  wife,  Sudiyah.  She  was  a  tall  woman, 
with  a  light  complexion,  handsomely  dressed  in  a 
large  Harar  Tobe,  with  silver  earrings,  and  the 
kind  of  necklace  called  Jilbah  or  Kardas.*  The 
Geradah  (princess)  at  once  ordered  our  hides  to  be 
spread  in  a  comfortable  part  of  the  hut,  and  then 
supplied  us  with  food  —  boiled  beef,  pumpkin,  and 
Jowari  cakes.  During  the  short  time  spent  in 
that  Gambisa,  I  had  an  opportunity,  dear  L.,  of 
seeing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  settled 
Somal. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  is  simple.  Entering 
the  door,  a  single  plank  with  pins  for  hinges  fitted 
into  sockets  above  and  below  the  lintel  —  in  fact, 

•  It  is  a  string  of  little  silver  bells   and  other  ornaments 
made  by  tho  Arabs  at  Berberah. 
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as  artless  a  contrivance  as  ever  seen  in  Spain  or 
Corsica  — you  find  a  space,  divided  by  dwarf  walls 
of  wattle  and  dab  into  three  compartments,  for 
tKe  men,  women,  and  cattle.  The  horses  and 
cows,  tethered  at  night  on  the  left  of  the  door, 
fill  the  cottage  with  the  wherewithal  to  pass  many 
a  nuit  blanche :  the  wives  lie  on  the  right,  near  a 
large  fireplace  of  stones  and  raised  clay,  and  the 
males  occupy  the  most  comfortable  part,  opposite 
to  and  farthest  from  the  entrance.  The  thatched 
ceiling  shines  jetty  with  smoke,  which  when  in- 
tolerable is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  diminutive  win- 
dow :  this  seldom  happens,  for  smoke,  like  grease 
and  dirt,  keeping  man  warm,  is  enjoyed  by  savages. 
Equally  simply  is  the  furniture :  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
with  branches  hacked  into  pegs,  supports  the 
shields,  the  assegais  are  planted  against  the  wall, 
and  divers  bits  of  wood,  projecting  from  the  sides 
and  the  central  roof-tree  of  the  cottage,  are  hung 
with  clothes  and  other  articles  that  attract  white 
ants.  Gourds  smoked  inside,  and  coffee  cups  of 
coarse  black  Ilarar  pottery,  with  deep  wooden 
platters,  and  prettily  carved  spoons  of  the  same 
material,  compose  the  household  supellex.  The 
inmates  are  the  Geradah  and  her  baby,  Siddik  a 
Galla  serf,  the  slave  girls  and  sundry  Somal :  thus 

t  4 
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we  hear  at  all  times   three  languages*  spoken 
within  the  walls. 

Long  before  da^vn  the  goodwife  rises,  wakens 
her  handmaidens,  lights  the  fire,  and  prepares  for 
the  Afur  or  morning  meal.  The  quern  is  here  un- 
known f .  A  flat,  smooth,  oval  slab,  weighing  about 
fifteen  pounds,  and  a  stone  roller  six  inches  in 
diameter,  worked  with  both  hands,  and  the  weight 
of  the  body  kneeling  ungracefully  upon  it  on  "  all 
fours,"  are  used  to  triturate  the  holcus  grain.  At 
times  water  must  be  sprinkled  over  the  meal, 
until  a  finely  powdered  paste  is  ready  for  the  oven  : 
thus  several  hours'  labour  is  required  to  prepare 
a  few  pounds  of  bread.  About  6  a.m.  there 
appears  a  substantial  breakfast  of  roast  beef  and 
mutton,  with  scones  of  Jowari  grain,  the  whole 
drenched  in  broth.  Of  the  men  few  perform  any 
ablutions,  but  all  use  the  tooth  stick  before  sitting 
down  to  eat.  After  the  meal  some  squat  in  the 
sun,  others  transact  business,  and  drive  their  cattle 
to  the  bush  till  11  a.m.,  the  dinner  hour.     There 


*  Ilarari,  Somali  and  Galla,  besides  Arabic,  and  other  more 
civilized  dialects. 

■j"  The  Negroes  of  Senegal  and  the  Hottentots  use  wooden 
mortars.  At  Natal  and  amongst  the  Auiazulu  Kafirs,  the  work 
is  done  with  slabs  and  rollers  like  those  described  above. 
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18  no  variety  in  the  repasts,  which  are  always  flesh 
and  holcus:  these  people  despise  fowls,  and  con- 
sider vegetables  food  for  cattle.  During  the  day 
there  is  no  privacy;  men,  women,  and  children 
enter  in  crowds,  and  will  not  be  driven  away  by 
the  Geradah,  who  inquires  screamingly  if  they 
come  to  stare  at  a  baboon.  My  kettle  especially 
excites  their  surprise;  some  opine  that  it  is  an 
ostrich,  others,  a  serpent:  Sudiyah,  however,  soon 
discovered  its  use,  and  begged  irresistibly  for  the 
unique  article.  Throughout  the  day  her  slave 
girls  are  busied  in  grinding,  cooking,  and  quarrel* 
ling  with  dissonant  voices:  the  men  have  little 
occupation  beyond  chewing  tobacco,  chatting, 
and  having  their  wigs  frizzled  by  a  professional 
coiffeur.  In  the  evening  the  horses  and  cattle 
return  home  to  be  milked  and  stabled :  this  opera- 
tion concluded,  all  apply  themselves  to  supper  with 
a  will.  They  sleep  but  little,  and  sit  deep  into 
the  night  trimming  the  fire,  and  conversing  merrily 
over  their  cups  of  Farshu  or  millet  beer.*  I  tried 
this  mixture  several  times,  and  found  it  detestable : 

*  In  the  Eastern  World  this  well-known  fermentation  is 
generally  called  "Buzah,"  whence  the  old  German  word  "bii- 
sen"  and  our  "booze."  The  addition  of  a  dose  of  garlic  converts 
it  into  an  emetic. 
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the  taste  is  soar,  and  it  flies  directly  to  the  head, 
in  consequence  of  being  mixed  with  some  poisonous 
bark.  It  is  served  up  in  gourd  bottles  upon  a 
basket  of  holcus  heads,  and  strained  through  a 
pledget  of  cotton,  fixed  across  the  narrow  mouth| 
into  cups  of  the  same  primitive  material:  the 
drinkers  sit  around  their  liquor,  and  their  hilarity 
argues  its  intoxicating  properties.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  arise  with  headaches  and  heavy  eyes; 
but  these  symptoms,  which  we,  an  industrious  race, 
deprecate,  are  not  disliked  by  the  Somal — they 
promote  sleep  and  give  something  to  occupy  the 
vacant  mind.  I  usually  slumber  through  the  noise 
except  when  Ambar,  a  half-caste  Somal,  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Harar,  astounds  us  with  his  contea 
bleus,  or  wild  Abtidon  howls  forth  some  lay  like 
this:  — 


**  'Tis  joyesae  all  in  Eesa's  home ! 
The  fatted  oxen  bleed, 
And  slave  girls  range  the  pails  of  milk, 
And  strain  the  golden  mead. 

II. 
^^'Tis  joyesse  all  in  Eesa's  home! 
This  day  the  Chieftain's  pride 
Shall  join  the  song,  the  dance,  tlie  feast. 
And  bear  away  a  bride. 
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m. 

** '  He  Cometh  not  1 '  the  father  cried, 
Smiting  with  spear  the  wall ; 
'  And  yet  he  sent  the  ghostly  man, 
Yestre'en  before  the  fall  1 ' 

IV. 

**  *  He  Cometh  not  I '  the  mother  said, 
A  tear  stood  in  her  eye ; 
*  He  Cometh  not,  I  dread,  I  dread, 
And  yet  I  know  not  why/ 

V. 

« <  He  Cometh  not  I '  the  maiden  thought, 
Yet  in  her  glance  was  light. 
Soft  as  the  flash  in  summers  eve 
Where  sky  and  earth  unite. 

**  The  virgins,  deck*d  with  tress  and  flower, 
Danced  in  the  purple  shade, 
And  not  a  soul,  perchance,  but  wished 
Herself  the  chosen  maid. 

vu. 
'*  The  guests  in  groups  sat  gathering 
Where  sunbeams  warmed  the  air, 
Some  laughed  the  feasters'  laugh,  and  some 
Wore  the  bent  brow  of  cai*e. 

VIII. 

"  'Tis  he !— 'tis  he ! "  —  all  anxious  peer. 
Towards  the  distant  lea ; 
A  courser  feebly  nears  the  throng  — 
Ah  I  'tis  his  stood  they  sec. 
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IX. 

"  The  grief  cry  bursts  from  every  lip, 
Fear  sits  on  every  brow, 
Tbere's  blood  upon  the  courser's  flank  I  — 
Blood  on  the  saddle  bow  I 

X. 

" '  'Tis  he  I  —'tis  he !  *  —  all  arm  and  run 
Towards  the  Marar  Plain, 
Where  a  dark  horseman  rides  the  waste 
With  dust- cloud  for  a  train. 

XI. 

**  The  horseman  reins  his  foam-fleckt  steed. 
Leans  on  his  broken  spear. 
Wipes  his  damp  brow,  and  faint  begins 
To  tell  a  tale  of  fear. 

XII. 

"  *  Where  is  my  son  ? '  —  'Go  seek  him  there, 
Far  on  the  Marar  Plain, 
Where  vultures  and  liysenas  hold 
Their  orgies  o'er  the  slain. 

XIII. 

"  *  We  took  our  arms,  we  saddled  horse, 
Wc  rode  the  East  countrie, 
And  drove  the  flocks,  and  harried  herds 
Betwixt  the  hills  and  sea. 

xrv. 
"  *  We  drove  the  flock  across  the  hill, 
The  herd  across  the  wold  — 
The  poorest  spearboy  had  returned 
That  day,  a  man  of  gold. 
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XV. 

** '  But  Awal*8  children  mann'd  the  vale 
Where  sweet  the  Arman  flowers, 
Their  archers  from  each  bush  and  tree 
Rained  shafts  in  venomed  showers. 

XVI. 

**  'Full  fifty  warriors  bold  and  true 
Fell  as  becomes  the  brave ; 
And  whom  the  arrow  spared,  the  spear 
Beaped  for  the  ravening  grave. 

XVIT. 

**  *  Friend  of  my  youth !  shall  I  remain 
When  ye  are  gone  before  ?  * 
He  drew  the  wood  from  out  his  side, 
And  loosed  the  crimson  gore. 

xvni. 
**  Falling,  he  raised  his  broken  spear, 
Thrice  wav'd  it  o'er  his  head. 
Thrice  raised  the  warrior's  cry  '  revenge !  '•— 
His  soul  was  with  the  dead. 

XIX. 

*'  Now,  one  by  one,  the  wounded  braves 
Homeward  were  seen  to  wend, 
Each  holding  on  his  saddle  bow 
A  dead  or  dying  friend. 

XX. 

**  Two  galliards  bore  the  Eesa's  son, 
The  corpse  was  stark  and  bare  -» 
Low  moaned  the  maid,  the  mother  smote 
Her  breast  in  mute  despair. 
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*^  The  father  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
The  wounds  were  all  before ; 
Again  his  brow,  in  sorrow  clad. 
The  garb  of  gladness  wore. 

xxn. 
^'  ^  Ho  t  sit  ye  down,  nor  mourn  for  me,* 
Unto  the  guests  he  cried ; 
*  Mj  son  a  warrior's  life  hath  lived, 
A  warrior's  death  hath  died. 

xxm. 
**  *  His  wedding  and  his  funeral  feast 
Are  one,  so  Fate  hath  said ; 
Death  bore  him  from  the  brides  of  earth 
The  brides  of  Heaven  to  wed.' 

XXIV. 

**  Thej  drew  their  knives,  they  sat  them  down, 
And  fed  as  warriors  feed ; 
The  flesh  of  sheep  and  beeves  thoy  ato, 
And  quaffed  the  golden  mead. 

XXV. 

**  And  Eesa  sat  between  the  prayers 
Until  the  fall  of  day, 
When  rose  the  guests  and  grasped  their  spears. 
And  each  man  went  his  way. 

XXVI. 

"But  in" the  morn  arose  the  cry, 
For  mortal  spirit  flown  ; 
The  father's  mighty  heart  had  burst 
With  woe  he  might  not  own. 
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XXVII. 

**  On  the  high  crest  of  yonder  hill. 
They  baried  sire  and  son, 
Grant,  Allah !  grant  them  Paradise  — 
Gentles,  my  task  is  done  1  ** 


Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  Wilensi  we  sent 
Yusuf  Dera,  the  Gerad's  second  son,  to  summon 
his  father.  I  had  to  compose  many  disputes 
between  the  Hammal  and  the  End  of  Time :  the 
latter  was  sweUing  with  importance ;  he  was  now 
accredited  ambassador  from  the  Hajj  to  the  Girhi 
chief|  consequently  he  aimed  at  commanding  the 
Caravan.  We  then  made  preparations  for  de* 
parture,  in  case  of  the  Gerad  being  unable  to 
escort  us.  Shehrazade  and  Deenarzade,  hearing 
that  the  small-pox  raged  at  Harar,  and  fearing  for 
their  charms,  begged  hard  to  be  left  behind : 
the  Ealendar  was  directed,  despite  his  manly  ob- 
jections, to  remain  in  charge  of  these  dainty  dames. 
The  valiant  Beuh  was  dressed  in  the  grand  Tobe 
promised  to  him ;  as  no  consideration  would  in- 
duce him  towards  the  city,  he  was  dismissed  with 
small  presents,  and  an  old  Girhi  Bedouin,  generally 
known  as  Said  Wal,  or  Mad  Said,  was  chosen  as 
our  escort.  Camels  being  unable  to  travel  over 
these  rough  mountain  paths,  our  weary  brutes  were 
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placed  for  rest  and  pasture  under  the  surveillance 
of  Sherwa :  and  not  wishing  the  trouble  and  delay 
of  hiring  asses^  the  only  transport  in  this  country, 
certain  moreover  that  our  goods  were  safer  here 
than  nearer  Harar,  we  selected  the  most  necessary 
objects,  and  packed  them  in  a  pair  of  small 
leathern  saddlebags  which  could  be  carried  by  a 
single  mule. 

All  these  dispositions  duly  made,  at  10  a.m.  on 
the  29th  December  we  mounted  our  animals,  and, 
guided  by  Mad  Said,  trotted  round  the  northern 
side  of  the  Wilensi  table-mountain  down  a  lane 
fenced  with  fragrant  dog  roses.  Then  began  the 
descent  of  a  steep  rocky  hill,  the  wall  of  a  woody 
chasm,  through  whose  gloomy  depths  the  shrunken 
stream  of  a  large  Fiumara  wound  like  a  thread  of 
silver.  The  path  would  be  safe  to  nought  less 
surefooted  than  a  mule :  we  rode  slowly  over  roll- 
ing stones,  steps  of  micaceous  grit,  and  through 
thorny  bush  for  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  plain 
below  appeared  a  village  of  the  Gerad's  Midgans, 
who  came^out  to  see  us  pass,  and  followed  the 
strangers  to  some  distance.  One  happening  to 
say,  *'  Of  what  use  is  his  gun  ?  —  before  he  could 
fetch  fire,  I  should  put  this  arrow  through  him !  " 
I  discharged  a  barrel  over  their  heads,  and  de- 
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rided  the  convulsions  of  terror  caused  by  the  un- 
expected sound. 

Passing  onwards  we  entered  a  continuation .  of 
the  Wady  Harirah.  It  is  a  long  valley  choked 
with  dense  vegetation,  through  which  meandered  a 
line  of  water  brightly  gilt  by  the  sun's  rays :  my 
Somal  remarked  that  were  the  elephants  now 
infesting  it  destroyed,  rice,  the  favourite  luxury, 
might  be  grown  upon  its  banks  in  abundance. 
Our  road  lay  under  clumps  of  shady  trees,  over 
rocky  watercourses,  through  avenues  of  tall  cac- 
tus, and  down  tranchies  worn  by  man  eight  and 
ten  feet  below  stiff  banks  of  rich  red  clay.  On 
every  side  appeared  deep  clefts,  ravines,  and  earth 
cracks,  all,  at  this  season,  dry.  The  unarmed  cul- 
tivators thronged  from  the  frequent  settlements 
to  stare,  and  my  Somal,  being  no  longer  in  their 
own  country,  laid  aside  for  guns  their  ridiculous 
spears.  On  the'^way  passing  Ao  Samattar's  village, 
the  worthy  fellow  made  us  halt  whilst  he  went  to 
fetch  a  large  bowl  of  sour  milk.  About  noon  the 
fresh  western  breeze  obscured  the  fierce  sun  with 
clouds,  and  we  watered  our  mules  in  a  mountain 
stream  which  crossed  our  path  thrice  within  as 
many  hundred  yards.  After  six  miles'  ride  reach- 
ing the  valley's  head,  we  began  the  descent  of  a 
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rugged  pass  by  a  rough  and  rocky  path.  The 
scenery  around  us  was  remarkable.  The  hill  sides 
were  well  wooded,  and  black  with  pine:  their 
summits  were  bared  of  earth  by  the  heavy  mon- 
soon which  spreads  the  valleys  with  rich  soil;  in 
many  places  the  beds  of  waterfalls  shone  like 
sheets  of  metal  upon  the  black  rock  ;  villages  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  fences  studded  the  country, 
and  the  distance  was  a  mass  of  purple  peak  and 
blue  table  in  long  vanishing  succession.  Ascend- 
ing the  valley's  opposite  wall,  we  found  the  remains 
of  primflBval  forests,  —  little  glades  which  had  es- 
caped the  axe,  —  they  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
pintados  and  cynocephali.*  Had  the  yellow  crops 
of  Holcus  been  wheat,  I  might  have  fancied  myself 
once  more  riding  in  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of 
Tuscan  Sienna. 

At  4  p.m.,  after  accomplishing  fifteen  miles  on 
rough  ground,  we  sighted  Sagharrah,  a  snug  high- 
fenced  village  of  eight  or  nine  huts  nestling  against 
a  hill  side  with  trees  above,  and  below  a  fertile 
grain-valley.  Presently  Mad  Said  pointed  out  to 
us  the  Gerad  Adan,  who,  attended  by  a  little  party, 
was  returning  homewards :  we  fired  our  guns  as  a 

*  The  Somal  will  not  kill  these  plundering  brutes,  like  the 
Western  Africans  believing  them  to  be  enchanted  mm. 
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salute,  he  however  hurried  on  to  receive  us  with 
due  ceremony  in  his  cottage.  Dismounting  at  the 
door  we  shook  hands  with  him,  were  led  through 
the  idle  mob  into  a  smoky  closet  contrived  against 
the  inside  wall,  and  were  regaled  with  wheaten 
bread  steeped  in  honey  and  rancid  butter.  The 
host  left  us  to  eat,  and  soon  afterwards  returned : 
—  I  looked  with  attention  at  a  man  upon  whom  so 
much  then  depended. 

Adan  bin  Eaushan  was  in  appearance  a  strong 
wiry  Bedouin, — before  obtaining  from  me  a  turban 
he  wore  his  bushy  hair  dyed  dun, — about  forty- 
five  years  old,  at  least  six  feet  high,  with  decided 
features,  a  tricky  smile,  and  an  uncertain  eye.  In 
character  he  proved  to  be  one  of  those  cunning 
idiots  so  peculiarly  difficult  to  deal  with.  Am- 
bitious and  wild  with  greed  of  gain,  he  was  withal 
so  fickle  that  his  head  appeared  ever  changing  its 
contents ;  he  could  not  sit  quiet  for  half  an  hour, 
and  this  physical  restlessness  was  an  outward 
sign  of  the  uneasy  inner  man.  Though  reputed 
brave,  his  treachery  has  won  him  a  permanent  ill 
fame.  Some  years  ago  he  betrothed  a  daughter  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Gerad  Hirsi  of  the  Berteri  tribe, 
and  then,  contrary  to  Somali  laws  of  honor, 
married   her   to   Mahommed   Waiz   of  the   Jibril 
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Abokr.  This  led  to  a  feud,  in  which  the  disap- 
pointed suitor  was  slain.  Adan  was  celebrated  for 
polygamy  even  in  Eastern  Africa :  by  means  of  his 
five  sons  and  dozen  daughters,  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  extensive  connexions  *,  and  his  sister,  the 
Gisti  t  Fatimah,  was  married  to  Abubakr,  father 
of  the  present  Amir.  Yet  the  Gerad  would  walk 
into  a  crocodile's  mouth  as  willingly  as  within  the 
walls  of  Harar.  His  main  reason  for  receiving  us 
politely  was  an  ephemeral  fancy  for  building  a  fort, 
to  control  the  country's  trade,  and  rival  or  overawe 
the  city.  Still  did  he  not  neglect  the  main  chance: 
whatever  he  saw  he  asked  for;  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  sword,  a  Koran,  a  turban,  an  Arab  waistcoat 
of  gaudy  satin,  about  seventy  Tobes,  and  a  similar 
proportion  of  indigo-dyed  stuff,  he  privily  com- 
plained to  me  that  the  Hammal  had  given  him 
but  twelve  cloths.  A  list  of  his  wants  will  best 
explain  the  man.  He  begged  me  to  bring  him 
from  Berberah  a  silver-hilted  sword  and  some  soap, 
1000  dollars,  two  sets  of  silver  bracelets,  twenty 


•  Some  years  ago  Adan  plundered  one  of  Sharmarkny's  cara- 
vans ;  repenting  the  action,  lie  oflered  in  marriage  a  daughter, 
who,  however,  died  before  nuptials. 

f  Gisti  is  a  "  princess  "  in  Harari,  equivalent  to  the  Somali 
Geradah. 
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guns  mth  powder  and  shot,  snuff,  a  scarlet  cloth 
coat  embroidered  with  gold,  some  poison  that 
would  not  fail,  and  any  other  little  article  of 
luxury  which  might  be  supposed  to  suit  him.  In 
return  he  was  to  present  us  with  horses,  mules, 
slaves,  ivory,  and  other  valuables :  he  forgot,  how- 
ever, to  do  so  before  we  departed. 

The  Gerad  Adan  was  powerful,  being  the  head 
of  a  tribe  of  cultivators,  not  split  up,  like  the 
Bedouins,  into  independent  clans,  and  he  thus 
exercises  a  direct  influence  upon  the  conter- 
minous races.  •  The  Girhi  or  "  Giraffes " 
inhabiting  these  hills  are,  like  most  of  the  other 
settled  Somal,  a  derivation  from  Darud,  and 
descended  from  Kombo.  Despite  the  unmerciful 
persecutions  of  the  Gallas,  they  gradually  migrated 
westwards  from  Makhar,  their  original  nest,  now 
number  5000  shields,  possess  about  180  villages. 


*  They  arc,  bowevor,  dividod  into  clans,  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  are  the  principal :  — 

1.  Bahawiyah,  the  race  which  supplies  the  Gerads. 

2.  Abu  Tunis  (divided  into  ten  septs). 

3.  Rer  Ibrahim  (similarly  divided). 

4.  Jibril.  8.  Rer  Auro. 

5.  Baknsiyyn.  9.  Rer  Walembo. 

6.  Rer  Mahmud.  10.  Rer  Kiialid. 

7.  Musa  Dar. 
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and  are  accounted  the  power  paramount.     Though 

friendly  with  the  Habr   Awal,  the  Girhi  seldom 

descend,  unless  compelled  by  want  of  pasture,  into 

the  plains. 

The  other    inhabitants  of   these  hills  are  the 

Gallas  and  the  Somali  clans  of  Berteri,  Bursuk, 

Shaykhash,   Ilawiyah,  Usbayhan,   Marayhan,  and 

Abaskul. 

The  Gallas  •  about  Harar  are  divided  into  four 
several  clans,  separating  as  usual  into  a  multitude 
of  septs.  The  Alo  extend  westwards  from  the 
city :  the  Nole  inhabit  the  land  to  the  east  and 
north-east,  about  two  days'  journey  between  the 
Eesa  Somal,  and  Harar :  on  the  south,  are  situated 
the  Babuli  and  the  Jarsa  at  Wilensi,  Sagharrah,  and 
Kondnra, —  places  described  in  these  pages. 

The  Berteri,  who  occupy  the  Gurays  Range, 
south  of,  and  limitrophe  to,  the  Gallas,  and  thence 
extend  eastward  to  the  Jigjiga  hills,  are  estimated 
at  3000  shields.f  Of  Darud  origin,  they  own 
allegiance  to  the  Gerad  Hirsi,  and  were,  when  I 
visited  the  country,  on  bad  terras  with  the  Girhi. 

*  I  do  not  describe  these  people,  the  task  having  already  been 
performed  by  many  abler  pens  than  mine. 

f  They  are  divided  into  the  Bah  Ambaro  (the  chief's  family) 
and  the  Shaykhashed. 
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Tlio  chief's  family  lias,  for  several  generations, 
been  connected  with  the  Amirs  of  Harar,  and  the 
caravan's  route  to  and  from  Berberah  lying  through 
his  country,  makes  him  a  useful  friend  and  a 
dangerous  foe.  About  the  Gerad  Hirsi  different 
reports  were  rife :  some  described  him  as  cruel, 
violent,  and  avaricious ;  others  spoke  of  him  as  a 
godly  and  a  prayerful  person :  all,  however,  agreed 
that  he  had  sowed  wild  oats.  In  token  of  re- 
pentance, he  was  fond  of  feeding  Widads,  and  the 
Shaykh  Jami  of  Harar  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
his  kraal. 

The  Bursuk  number  about  5000  shields,  own 
no  chief,  and  in  1854  were  at  war  with  the  Girhi, 
the  Berteri,  and  especially  the  Gallas.  In  this 
country,  the  feuds  differ  from  those  of  the  plains : 
the  hill-men  fight  for  three  days,  as  the  End  of 
Time  phrased  it,  and  make  peace  for  three  days. 
The  maritime  clans  are  not  so  abrupt  in  their 
changes;  moreover  they  claim  blood-money,  a 
thing  here  unknown. 

The  Shaykhash,  or  **  Reverend "  as  the  term 
means,  are  the  only  Somal  of  the  mountains  not 
derived  from  Dir  and  Darud.  Claiming  descent 
from  the  Caliph  Abubakr,  they  assert  that  ten 
generations  ago,  one  Ao  Khutab  bin  Fakih  Umar 
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crossed  over  from  El  Hejaz,  and  settled  in  Eastern 
Africa  with  his  six  sons,  Umar  the  greater,  XJmar 
the  less,  two  Abdillahs,  Ahmed,  and  lastly  Siddik. 
This  priestly  tribe  is  dispersed,  like  that  of  Levi, 
amongst  its  brethren,  and  has  spread  from  Efat 
to  Ogadayn.  Its  principal  sub-families  are,  Ao 
Umar,  the  elder,  and  Bah  Dumma,  the  junior, 
branch. 

The  Hawiyah  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
chapter.  Of  the  Usbayhan  I  saw  but  few  indi- 
viduals: they  informed  me  that  their  tribe 
numbered  forty  villages,  and  about  1000  shields ; 
that  they  had  no  chief  of  their  own  race,  but  owned 
the  rule  of  the  Girhi  and  Berteri  Gerads.  Their 
principal  clans  are  the  Rer  Yusuf,  Rer  Said,  Rer 
Abokr,  and  Yusuf  Liyo. 

In  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa,  and  at  Ogadayn, 
the  Marayhan  is  a  powerful  tribe,  here  it  is  un- 
consequential,  and  affiliated  to  the  Girhi.  The 
Abaskul  also  lies  scattered  over  the  Harar  hills, 
and  owns  the  Gerad  Adan  as  its  chief.  This  tribe 
numbers  fourteen  villages,  and  between  400  and 
500  shields,  and  is  divided  into  the  Rer  Yusuf,  the 
Jibrailah,  and  the  Warra  Dig:  —  the  latter  clan  is 
said  to  be  of  Galla  extraction. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Sagharrah 
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I  felt  too  ill  to  rise,  and  was  treated  with  unaffected 
kindness  by  all  the  establishment.  The  Gerad 
sent  to  Harar  for  millet  beer,  Ao  Samattar  went 
to  the  gardens  in  search  of  Eat,  the  sons  Yasuf 
Dera  and  a  dwarf  *  insisted  upon  firing  me  with 
such  ardour,  that  no  refusal  could  avail:  and 
Khajrrah  the  wife,  with  her  daughters,  two  tall 
dark,  smiling,  and  well-favoured  girls  of  thirteen 
and  fifteen,  sacrificed  a  sheep  as  my  Fida,  or  Expia- 
tory offering.  Even  the  Galla  Christians,  who 
flocked  to  see  the  stranger,  wept  for  the  evil  fate 
which  had  brought  him  so  far  from  his  fatherland, 
to  die  under  a  tree.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  have 
been  easier  than  such  operation  :  all  required  was 
the  turning  face  to  the  wall,  for  four  or  five  days. 
But  to  expire  of  an  ignoble  colic  I  —  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
live  on  sometimes,  methinks,  effects  its  object. 

On  the  1st  January,  1855,  feeling  stronger,  I 
clothed  myself  in  my  Arab  best,  and  asked  a 
palaver  with  the  Gerad.  We  retired  to  a  safe 
place  behind  the  village,  where  I  read  with 
pomposity    the    Hajj    Sharmarkay's   letter.     The 

*  The  only  specimon  of  stunted  humanity  seen  by  me  in  the 
Somali  country.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  looked 
ten. 
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chief  appeared  much  pleased  by  our  having 
preferred  his  country  to  that  of  the  Eesa :  he  at 
once  opened  the  subject  of  the  new  fort,  and 
informed  me  that  I  was  the  builder,  as  his  eldest 
daughter  had  just  dreamed  that  the  stranger 
would  settle  in  the  land.  Having  discussed  the 
project  to  the  Gerad's  satisfaction,  we  brought  out 
the  guns  and  shot  a  few  birds  for  the  benefit  of 
the  vulgar.  Whilst  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
appeared  a  party  of  five  strangers,  and  three  mules 
with  ornamented  Morocco  saddles,  bridles,  bells, 
and  brass  neck  ornaments,  after  the  fashion  of 
Harar.  Two  of  these  men,  Haji  Umar,  and  Nur 
Ambar,  were  citizens :  the  others,  Ali  Hasan,  Hu- 
sayn  Aral  eh,  and  Haji  Mohammed,  were  Somal 
of  the  Habr  Awal  tribe,  high  in  the  Amir's 
confidence.  They  had  been  sent  to  settle  with 
Adan  the  weighty  matter  of  Blood-money.  After 
sitting  with  us  almost  half  an  hour,  during  which 
they  exchanged  grave  salutations  with  my  attend- 
ants, inspected  our  asses  with  portentous  counte- 
nances, and  asked  me  a  few  questions  concerning 
my  business  in  those  parts,  they  went  privily  to  the 
Gerad,  told  him  that  the  Arab  was  not  one  who 
bought  and  sold,  that  he  had  no  design  but  to  spy 
out  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and  that  the  whole 
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party  should  be  sent  prisoners  in  their  hands  to 
Harar.  The  chief  curtly  replied  that  we  were  his 
friends,  and  bade  them,  "  throw  far  those  words." 
Disappointed  in  their  designs,  they  started  late  in 
the  afternoon,  driving  off  their  200  cows,  and 
falsely  promising  to  present  our  salams  to  the 
Amir. 

It  became  evident  that  some  decided  step  must 
be  taken.  The  Gerad  confessed  fear  of  his  Harari 
kinsman,  and  owned  that  he  had  lost  all  his 
villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  I  asked  him  point-blank  to  escort  us:  he 
as  frankly  replied  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
request  was  lowered, — we  begged  him  to  accompany 
us  as  far  as  the  frontier:  he  professed  inability 
to  do  so,  but  promised  to  send  his  eldest  son, 
Sherwa. 

Nothing  then  remained,  dear  L.,  but  payer  d^au- 
dacCj  and,  throwing  all  forethought  to  the  dogs,  to 
rely  upon  what  has  made  many  a  small  man 
great,  the  good  star.  I  addressed  my  companions  in 
a  set  speech,  advising  a  mount  without  delay.  They 
suggested  a  letter  to  the  Amir,  requesting  per- 
mission to  enter  his  city  :  this  device  was  rejected 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  had  a  refusal 
been  returned,   our  journey  was   cut  short,  and 
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our  laboan  stultified.    Secondly,  the  End  of  Time 
had  whispered  that  my  two   companions   were 
plotting  to  prevent  the  letter  reaching  its  deeli^' 
nation.    He  had  charged  his  own  sin  upon  Hbmr 
shoulders:  the  Hammal  and  Long  Guled  were 
incapable  of  such  treachery.    But   our   hedge* 
priest  was  thoroughly  terrified ;  **  a  coward  body 
after  aV   his  face  brightened  when  ordered  to 
remain  with  the  Gerad  at  Sagharrah,  and  though 
openly  taunted  with  poltroonery,  he  had  not  the 
decency  to  object.    My  companions   were   then 
informed  that  hitherto  our  acts  had  been  those 
of  old  women,  not  soldiers,  and  that  something 
savouring  of  manliness  must  be  done  before  we 
could  return.     They  saw  my  determination  to 
start  alone,  if  necessary,  and  to  do  them  justice, 
they  at  once  arose.     This  was  the  more  courageous 
in  them,  as  alarmbts  had  done  their  worst :  but  a 
day  before,   some  travelling  Somali  had  advised 
them,  as  they  valued  dear  life,  not  to  accompany 
that  Turk  to  Harar.     Once  in  the  saddle,  they 
shook  off  sad  thoughts,  declaring  that  if  they  were 
slain,  I  should  pay  their  blood-money,  and  if  they 
escaped,  that  their  reward  was  in  my  hands.   When 
in  some  danger,  the  Hammal  especially  behaved 
mth  a  sturdiness  which  produced  the  most  bene- 
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ficittl  results.  Yet  they  were  true  Easterns. 
Wearied  by  delay  at  Harar,  I  employed  myself 
in  meditating  flight;  they  drily  declared  that 
after-wit  serves  no  good  purpose:  whilst  I  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  escape,  they  looked  only 
at  the  prospect  of  being  dragged  back  with ' 
pinioned  arms  by  the  Amir's  guard.  Such  is 
generally  the  effect  of  the  vulgar  Moslems'  blind 
fatalism. 

I  then  wrote  an  English  letter  ♦  from  the 
Political  Agent  at  Aden  to  the  Amir  of  Harar, 
proposing  to  deliver  it  in  person,  and  throw  off 
my  disguise.  Two  reasons  influenced  me  in 
adopting  this  "  neck  or  nothing  "  plan.  All  the 
races  amongst  whom  my  travels  lay,  hold  him 
nidering  who  hides  his  origin  in  places  of  danger ; 
and  secondly,  my  white  face  had  converted  me 
into  a  Turk,  a  nation  more  hated  and  suspected 
than  any  Europeans,  without  our  prestige.  Before 
leaving  Sagharrah,  I  entrusted  to  the  End  of  Time 
a  few  lines  addressed  to  Lieut.  Heme  at  Ber- 
berah,  directing  him  how  to  act  in  case  of  neces- 

*  At  first  I  thought  of  writing  it  in  Arabic  ;  but  having  no 
seal,  a  sine  qu&  non  in  an  Eastern  letter,  and  reflecting  upon 
the  consequences  of  detection  or  even  suspicion,  it  appeared 
more  politic  to  come  boldlj  forward  as  a  European. 
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sity.  Oar  baggage  was  again  decimated:  the  greater 
part  was  left  with  Adan,  and  an  ass  carried  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary, — a  change  of  clothes, 
a  book  or  two,  a  few  biscuits,  ammunition,  and  a 
little  tobacco.  My  Girhi  escort  consisted  of 
Sherwa,  the  Bedouin  Abtidon,  and  Mad  Said 
mounted  on  the  End  of  Time's  mule. 

At  10  A.M.  on  the  2nd  January,  all  the  villagers 
assembled,  and  recited  the  Fatihah,  consoling  us 
with  the  information  that  we  were  dead  men.  By 
the  worst  of  foot-paths,  we  ascended  the  rough 
and  stony  hill  behind  Sagharrah,  through  bush 
and  burn  and  over  ridges  of  rock.  At  the  summit 
was  a  village,  where  Sherwa  halted,  declaring  that 
he  dared  not  advance :  a  swordsman,  however,  was 
sent  on  to  guard  us  through  the  Galla  Pass.  After 
an  hour's  ride,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  tall  Table- 
mountain  called  Kondura,  where  our  road,  a  goat- 
path  rough  with  rocks  or  fallen  trees,  and  here 
and  there  arched  over  with  giant  creepers,  was 
reduced  to  a  narrow  ledge,  with  a  forest  above 
and  a  forest  below.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
beauty  of  this  Valombrosa,  which  reminded  me 
of  scenes  whilome  enjoyed  in  fair  Touraine.  High 
up  on  our  left  rose  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the 
misty  hill,  fringed  with  tufted  pine,  and  on  the 
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right  the  shrub-clad  folds  fell  into  a  deep  valley. 
The  cool  wind  whistled  and  sunbeams  like  golden 
shafts  darted  through  tall  shady  trees  — 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green  — 

the  ground  was  clothed  with  dank  grass,  and 
around  the  trunks  grew  thistles,  daisies,  and  blue 
flowers  which  at  a  distance  might  well  pass  for 
violets. 

Presently  we  were  summarily  stopped  by  half 
a  dozen  Gallas  attending  upon  one  Rabah,  the 
Chief  who  owns  the  Pass.*  This  is  the  African 
style  of  toll-taking :  the  "  pike "  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  plump  of  spearmen,  and  the  gate  is  a 
pair  of  lances  thrown  across  the  road.  Not  with- 
out trouble,  for  they  feared  to  depart  from  the 
mo8  majorum^  we  persuaded  them  that  the  ass 
carried  no  merchandise.  Then  rounding  Eondura's 
northern  flank,  we  entered  the  Amir's  territory: 
about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  separated  by  a 
series  of  blue  valleys,  lay  a  dark  speck  upon  a 
tawny  sheet  of  stubble  —  Harar. 

Having  paused  for  a  moment  to  savour  success, 
we  began  the  descent.     The  ground  was  a  slippery 

*  It  belongs,  I  was  informed,  to  two  clans  of  Grallas,  who 
year  by  year  in  turn  monopolise  the  profits. 
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black  soil  —  mist  ever  settles  upon  Kondura  —  and 
frequent  springs  oozing  from  the  rock  formed  beds 
of  black  mire.  A  few  huge  Birbisa  trees,  the 
remnant  of  a  forest  still  thick  around  the  moun- 
tain's neck,  marked  out  the  road :  they  were  branchy 
from  stem  to  stem,  and  many  had  a  girth  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.* 

After  an  hour's  ride  amongst  thistles,  whose 
flowers  of  a  bright  rcdlike  worsted  were  not  less 
than  a  child's  head,  we  watered  our  mules  at  a  rill 
below  the  slope.  Then  remounting,  we  urged 
over  hill  and  dale,  where  Galla  peasants  were 
threshing  and  storing  their  grain  with  loud  songs 
of  joy ;  they  were  easily  distinguished  by  their 
African  features,  mere  caricatures  of  the  Somal, 
whose  type  has  been  Arabized  by  repeated  immi- 
grations from  Yemen  and  Iladramaut.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  having  gained  ten  miles  in  a 
straight  direction,  we  passed  through  a  hedge  of 
plantains,  defending  the  windward  side  of  Gafra,  a 
village  of  Midgans  who  collect  the  Gerad  Adan's 
grain.  They  shouted  delight  on  recognising 
their  old  friend.  Mad  Said,  led  us  to  an  empty 
Gambisa,  swept  and  cleaned  it,  lighted  a  fire,  turned 

*  or  this  tree  are  made  the  substantial  doors,  the  basins  and 
the  porringers  of  Harar. 
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our  mules  into  a  field  to  graze,  and  went  forth  to 
seek  food.  Their  hospitable  thoughts,  however, 
were  marred  by  the  two  citizens  of  Harar,  who 
privately  threatened  them  >vith  the  Amir's  wrath,  if 
they  dared  to  feed  that  Turk. 

As  evening  drew  on,  came  a  message  from  our 
enemies,  the  Habr  Awal,  who  offered,  if  we  would 
wut  till  sunrise,  to  enter  the  city  in  our  train. 
The  Gerad  Adan  had  counselled  me  not  to  provoke 
these  men ;  so,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  my  two 
companions,  I  returned  a  polite  answer,  purporting 
that  we  would  expect  them  till  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning. 

At  7  P.M.,  on  the  3rd  January,  we  heard  that 
the  treacherous  Habr  Awal  had  driven  away  their 
cows  shortly  after  midnight.  Seeing  their  hostile 
intentions,  I  left  my  journal,  sketches,  and  other 
books  in  charge  of  an  old  Midgan,  with  directions 
that  they  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Gerad  Adan, 
and  determined  to  carry  nothing  but  our  arms 
and  a  few  presents  for  the  Amir.  We  saddled 
our  mules,  mounted  and  rode  hurriedly  along  the 
edge  of  a  picturesque  chasm  of  tender  pink  granite, 
here  and  there  obscured  by  luxuriant  vegetation. 
In  the  centre,  fringed  with  bright  banks  a  shallow 
rill,  called  Doghlah,  now  brawls  in  tiny  cascades, 
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then .  whirlB  throagh  huge  boaldera  fowardi  tike 
Enur  Biver.  FreamUjf  -  deteending  hy  «  laddfer 
of  rock  Bcartdy  safe  eren  for  mules,  ire  IbUowed 
the  ooone  of  the  bum,  and  emerjpng  into  the 
valley  beneath,  we  pricked  forwards  rapidly,  fiir 
day  was  wearing  on,  and  we  did  not  wish  the  Habr 
Awal  to  precede  us. 

About  noon  we  crossed  the  Ersr  River.  The 
bed  is  about  one  hundred  yards  broad,  and  a  thin 
sheet  of  dear,  oool,  and  sweet  water,  covered  with 
crystal  the  greater  part  of  the  sand.  According 
to  my  guides,  its  course,  like  that  of  the  hills,  it 
southerly  towards  the  Webbe  of  Ogadayn  ^  s  nonei 
however,  could  satisfy  my  curiosity  concerning  the 
course  of  the  only  perennial  stream  which  exists 
between  Harar  and  the  coast. 

In  the  lower  valley,  a  mass  of  waving  holcus, 
we  met  a  multitude  of  GktUa  peasants  coming  from 
the  city  market  with  new  potlids  and  the  empty 
gourds  which  had  contained  their  butter,  ghee, 
and  milk :  all  wondered  aloud  at  the  Turk,  con- 
cerning whom  they  had  heard  many  horrors. 
As  we  commenced  another  ascent  appeared  a 
Harar  Grandee  mounted  upon  a  handsomely  ca- 

•  The  Webbe  Shebayli  or  Haines  Biver. 
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parisoned  mule  and  attended  by  seven  servants 
who  carried  gourds  and  skins  of  grain.  He  was 
a  pale-faced  senior  with  a  white  beard,  dressed 
in  a  fine  Tobe  and  a  snowy  turban  with  scarlet 
edges:  he  carried  no  shield,  but  an  Abyssinian 
broadsword  was  slung  over  his  left  shoulder.  We 
exchanged  courteous  salutations,  and  as  I  was 
thirsty  he  ordered  a' footman  to  fill  a  cup  with 
water.  Half  way  up  the  hill  appeared  the  200 
Girhi  cows,  but  those  traitors,  the  Habr  Awal, 
had  hurried  onwards.  Upon  the  summit  was 
pointed  out  to  me  the  village  of  Elaoda :  in  former 
times  it  was  a  wealthy  place  belonging  to  the 
Gerad  Adan. 

At  2  P.M.  we  fell  into  a  narrow  fenced  lane 
and  halted  for  a  few  minutes  near  a  spreading 
tree,  under  which  sat  women  selling  ghee  and 
unspun  cotton.  About  two  miles  distant  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  stood  th6  city,  —  the  end  of  my 
present  travel,  — a  long  sombre  line,  strikingly 
contrasting  with  the  white-washed  towns  of  the 
East.  The  spectacle,  materially  speaking,  was  a 
disappointment :  nothing  conspicuous  appeared 
but  two  grey  minarets  of  rude  shape:  many 
would  have  grudged  exposing  three  lives  to  win 
so  paltry  a  prize.     But   of   all    that   have    at- 

u  2 
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tempted,  none  ever  succeeded  in  entering  that 
pile  of  stones :  the  thorough-bred  travelleri  dear  L., 
will  understand  my  exultation,  although  my  two 
companions  exchanged  glances  of  wonder. 

Spurring  our  mules  we  advanced  at  a  long  trot, 
when  Mad  Said  stopped  us  to  recite  a  Fatihah 
in  honor  of  Ao  Umar  Siyad  and  Ao  Rahmah, 
two  great  saints  who  repose  under  a  clump  of 
trees  near  the  road.  The  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  path  is  rich  and  red  :  masses  of  plantains, 
limes,  and  pomegranates  denote  the  gardens,  which 
are  defended  by  a  bleached  cow's  skull,  stuck 
upon  a  short  stick*  and  between  them  are  plan- 
tations of  coffee,  bastard  saffron,  and  the  graceful 
Kat.  About  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town 
appears  a  burn  called  Jalah  or  the  Coffee  Water : 
the  crowd  crossing  it  did  not  prevent  my  com- 
panions bathing,  aud  whilst  they  donned  clean 
Tobes  I  retired  to  the  wayside,  and  sketched  the 

town. 

These  operations  over,  we  resumed  our  way  up 
a  rough  tranchSe  ridged  with  stone  and  hedged 
with  tall  cactus.     This  ascends  to  an  open  plain. 


♦  This  scarecrow  is  probably  a  talisman.  In  the  Saharah, 
according  to  Richardson,  the  skull  of  an  ass  averts  the  evil  eye 
from  gardens. 
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On  the  right  lie  the  holcus  fields^  which  reach  to 
the  town  wall :  the  left  is  a  heap  of  rude  cemetery, 
and  in  front  are  the  dark  defences  of  Harar,  with 
groups  of  citizens  loitering  about  the  large  gate- 
way,  and  sitting  in  chat  near  the  ruined  tomb  of 
Ao  AbdaL  We  arrived  at  3  p.m.,  after  riding 
about  five  hours,  which  were  required  to  ac- 
complish twenty  miles  in  a  straight  direction.* 

Advancing  to  the  gate,  Mad  Said  accosted  a 
warder,  known  by  his  long  wand  of  office,  and  sent 
our  salams  to  the  Amir,  saying  that  we  came  from 
Aden,  and  requested  the  honor  of  audience. 
Whilst  he  sped  upon  his  errand,  we  sat  at  the 


*  The  following  b  a  table  of  our  stationsi  directions,  and 


distances: —      • 
1.  From  Zajla  to  Qudingaras     « 

S-E.  165** 

Mllei. 

19 

2.  ToKuranyali- 

m                           m 

145** 

8 

8.  To  Adad 

m                            m 

225** 

25 

4.  ToDamal 

m                            • 

205** 

11 

5.  To  El  Armo  * 

«                             • 

190* 

11 

6.  To  Jijaf 

»                           m 

202** 

10 

7.  To  Halimalah  (the 

Holy  Tree 

about  half  way) 
8.  To  Aububah  - 

• 

192** 
245** 

7" 

—  91  miles* 
21 

9.  To  Koralay    - 

•                              m 

165** 

25 

10.  To  Harar 

•                              ■ 

260** 

65 

—  Ill  milea. 

Total  statute  miles  202 
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foot  of  a  round  bastion,  and  were  scrutinised, 
derided,  and  catechized  by  the  curious  of  both 
sexes,  especially  by  that  conventionally  termed 
the  fair.  The  three  Habr  Awal  presently  ap- 
proached and  scowlingly  inquired  why  we  had 
not  apprised  them  of  our  intention  to  enter  the 
city.  It  was  now  "war  to  the  knife"  —  we  did 
not  deign  a  reply. 
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After  waiting  half  an  hour  at  the  gate,  we  were 
told  by  the  returned  warder  to  pass  the  threshold, 
and  remounting  guided  our  mules  along  the  main 
street,  a  narrow  up-hill  lane,  with  rocks  cropping 
out  from  a  surface  more  irregular  than  a  Perote 
pavement.  Long  Guled  had  given  his  animal 
into  the  hands  of  our  two  Bedouins  t  they  did  not 
appear  till  after  our  audience,  when  they  informed 
us  that  the  people  at  the  entrance  had  advised 
them  to  escape  with  the  beasts,  an  evil  fate  having 
been  prepared  for  the  proprietors. 

Arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  gate  of 
holcus-stalks,  which  opens  into  the  courtyard  of 
this  African  St.  James,  our  guide,  a  blear-eyed, 
surly-faced,  angry-voiced  fellow,  made  signs  — 
none  of  us  understanding  his  Harari  —  to  dis- 
mount.    We  did  so.     He  then  began  to  trot,  and 

0    4 
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roared  out  apparently  that  we  must  do  the  same.* 
We  looked  at  one  another,  the  Hammal  swore  that 
he  would  perish  foully  rather  than  obey,  and  — 
conceivei  dear  L.,  the  idea  of  a  petticoated  pilgrim 
venerable  as  to  beard  and  turban  breaking  into 
a  long  ^^ double!"  —  I  expressed  much  the  same 
sentiment.  Leading  our  mules  leisurely,  in  spite 
of  the  guide's  wrath|  we  entered  the  gate,  strode 
down  the  yard,  and  were  placed  under  a  tree  in  its 
left  comer,  close  to  a  low  building  of  rough  stone, 
which  the  clanking  of  frequent  fetters  argued  to 
be  a  state-prison. 

This  part  of  the  court  was  crowded  with  Gallas, 
some  lounging  about,  others  squatting  in  the  shade 
under  the  palace  walls.  The  chiefs  were  known  by 
their  zinc  armlets,  composed  of  thin  spiral  circlets, 
closely  joined,  and  extending  in  mass  from  the 
wrist  almost  to  the  elbow :  all  appeared  to  enjoy 
peculiar  privileges, — they  carried  their  long  spears, 
wore  their  sandals,  and  walked  leisurely  about  the 
royal  precincts.     A  delay  of  half  an  hour,  during 


*  The  Ashanteea  at  customs*  time  run  across  the  royal 
threshold  to  escape  being  seized  and  sacrificed ;  possibly  the 
trace  of  the  pagan  rite  is  still  preserved  by  Moslem  Harar, 
where  it  is  now  held  a  mark  of  respect  and  always  exacted  from 
the  citizens. 
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which  statc-afialrs  were  being  transacted  within, 
gave  me  time  to  inspect  a  place  of  which  so  many 
and  such  different  accounts  are  current.  The 
palace  itself  is,  as  Glapperton  describes  the  Fellatah 
Sultan's  state-hall,  a  mere  shed,  a  long,  single- 
storied,  windowless  bam  of  rough  stone  and 
reddish  day,  with  no  other  insignia  but  a  thin 
coat  of  whitewash  over  the  door.  This  is  the  royal 
and  vizierial  distinction  at  Harar,  where  no  lesser 
man  may  stucco  the  walls  of  his  house.  The 
courtyard  was  about  eighty  yards  long  by  thirty 
in  breath,  irregularly  shaped,  and  surrounded  by 
low  buildings:  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  outer 
entrance,  was  a  circle  of  masonry  against  which 
were  propped  dive«  door... 

Presently  the  blear-eyed  guide  with  the  angry 
voice  returned  from  within,  released  us  from  the 
importunities  of  certain  forward  and  inquisitive 
youth,  and  motioned  us  to  doff  our  slippers  at 
a  stone  step,  or  rather  line,  about  twelve  feet  distant 

*  I  afterwards  learned  that  when  a  man  neglects  a  summons 
his  door  is  removed  to  the  royal  court-yard  on  the  first  day ; 
on  the  second,  it  is  confiscated.  The  door  is  a  valuable  and 
venerable  article  in  this  part  of  Africa.  According  to  Bruce, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  engraved  it  upon  the  Azum  Obelisk  for  the 
benefit  of  his  newly  conquered  Ethiopian  subjects,  to  whom 
it  had  been  unknown. 
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from  the  palace-wall.  We  grumbled  that  we  were 
not  entering  a  mosquei  but  in  vain.  Then  ensued 
a  long  disputei  in  tongues  mutually  unintelligible, 
about  giving  up  our  weapons :  by  dint  of  obstinacy 
we  retained  our  daggers  and  my  revolver.  The 
guide  raised  a  door  curtain,  suggested  a  bow,  and 
I  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  chief. 

The  Amir,  or,  as  he  styles  himself,  the  Sultan 
Ahmad  bin  Sultan  Abibakr,  sat  in  a  dark  room 
with  whitewashed  walls,  to  which  hung — signi- 
ficant decorations  —  rusty  matchlocks  and  polished 
fetters.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  little  Indian 
Itajah,  an  etiolated  youth  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  years  old,  plain  and  thin-bearded,  with  a  yellow 
complexion,  wrinkled  brows  and  protruding  eyes. 
His  dress  was  a  flowing  robe  of  crimson  cloth, 
edged  with  snowy  fur,  and  a  narrow  white  turban 
tightly  twisted  round  a  tall  conical  cap  of  red 
velvet,  like  the  old  Turkish  headgear  of  our 
painters.  His  throne  was  a  common  Indian  Kursi, 
or  raised  cot,  about  five  feet  long,  with  back  and 
sides  supported  by  a  dwarf  railing :  being  an 
invalid  he  rested  his  elbow  upon  a  pillow,  under 
which  appeared  the  hilt  of  a  Cutch  sabre.  Ranged 
in  double  line,  perpendicular  to  the  Amir,  stood 
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the  "  court,"  liis  cousins  and  nearest  relations,  with 
right  arms  bared  after  fashion  of  Abyssinia. 

I  entered  the  room  with  a  loud  ^'  Peace  be  upon 
ye  I "  to  which  H.  H.  replying  graciously,  and 
extending  a  hand,  bony  and  yellow  as  a  kite's  claw, 
snapped  his  thumb  and  middle  finger.  Two  cham- 
berlains stepping  forward,  held  my  forearms,  and 
assisted  me  to  bend  low  over  the  fingers,  which 
however  I  did  not  kiss,  being  naturally  averse 
to  performing  that  operation  upon  any  but  a 
woman's  hand.  My  two  servants  then  took  their 
turn :  in  this  case,  after  the  back  was  saluted,  the 
palm  was  presented  for  a  repetition.*  These  pre- 
liminaries concluded,  we  were  led  to  and  seated 
upon  a  mat  in  front  of  the  Amir,  who  directed  to- 
wards us  a  frowning  brow  and  an  inquisitive  eye. 

Some  inquiries  were  made  about  the  cliief's 
health:  he  shook  his  head  captiously,  and-  in- 
quired our  errand.  I  drew  from  my  pocket  my 
own  letter:  it  was  carried  by  a  chamberlaiui 
with  hands  veiled  in  his  Tobe,  to  the  Amir,  who 
after  a  brief  glance  laid  it  upon  the  couch,  and 
demanded  further  explanation.  I  then  represented 
in  Arabic  that  we  had  come  from  Aden,  bearing 

*  Id  Abjssinio,  according  to  the  Lord  of  Geesh,  this  is  a 
mark  of  royal  faoiiliarity  and  confidence. 
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the  oompliments  of  our  Danlah  or  governoTi  and 
that  we  had  entered  Harar  to  see  the  light  of 
H.  H/b  countenance:  thU  information  condaded 
with  a  little  speech,  describing  the  changes  of 
Political  Agents  in  Arabiai  and  alluding  to  the 
friendship  formerly  existing  between  the  English 
and  the  deceased  chief  Abubakr. 

The  Amir  smiled  gracioudy. 

This  smile  I  must  own,  dear  L.,  was  a  relief. 
We  had  been  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  the 
aspect  of  afiUrs  in  the  palace  was  by  no  means  re* 
assuring. 

Whispering  to  his  Treasurer,  a  little  ugly  man 
with  a  badly  shaven  head,  coarse  features,  pug 
nose,  angry  eyes,  and  stubby  beard,  the  Amir  made 
a  sign  for  us  to  retire.  The  baise  main  was  re* 
peated,  and  we  backed  out  of  the  audience-shed  in 
high  favour.  According  to  grandiloquent  Bruce, 
^^  the  Court  of  London  and  that  of  Abyssinia  are,  in 
their  principles,  one : "  the  loiterers  in  the  Harar 
palace  yard,  who  had  before  regarded  us  with  cut- 
throat looks,  now  smiled  as  though  they  loved  us. 
Marshalled  by  the  guard,  we  issued  from  the  pre- 
cincts, and  after  walking  a  hundred  yards  entered 
the  Amir's  second  palace,  which  we  were  told  to 
consider  our  home.    There  we  found  the  Bedouins, 
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who,  scarcely  believing  that  we  had  escaped  alive, 
grinned  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  and  we  were  at 
once  provided  from  the  chiefs  kitchen  with  a  dish 
of  Shabta,  holcus  cakes  soaked  in  sour  milk,  and 
thickly  powdered  with  red  pepper,  the  salt  of  this 
inland  region. 

When  we  had  eaten,  the  treasurer  reappeared, 
bearing  the  Amir*s  command,  that  we  should  call 
upon  his  Wazir,  the  Gerad  Mohammed.  Resuming 
our  peregrinations,  we  entered  an  abode  distin- 
guished by  its  external  streak  of  chunam,  and  in 
a  small  room  on  the  ground  floor,  cleanly  white- 
washed and  adorned,  like  an  old  English  kitchen, 
with  varnished  wooden  porringers  of  various  sizes, 
we  found  a  venerable  old  man  whose  benevolent 
countenance  belied  the  reports  current  about  him 
in     Somali-land.*       Half    rising,     although    his 

*  About  Beven  yean  ago  the  Hi^  Sharmarkaj  of  Zajla 
chose  as  his  agent  at  Harar»  one  of  the  Amir's  officers,  a  certain 
Ilajj  Jamitaj.  When  this  man  died  Sharmarkay  demanded  an 
account  from  his  sons ;  at  Berberah  they  promised  to  giye  it, 
but  returning  to  Harar  they  were  persuaded,  it  is  belieyed,  by 
the  Gerad  Mohammed,  to  forget  their  word.  Upon  this  Shar- 
markay's  friends  and  rektions,  incited  by  one  Husayn,  a  Somali 
who  had  lived  many  years  at  Harar  in  the  Amir's  favour,  wrote 
an  insulting  letter  to  the  Gerad,  beginning  with,  **  No  peace  be 
upon  thee,  and  no  blessings  of  Allah,  thou  butcher  I  son  of  a 
butcher  &c  &c ! "  and  concluding  with  a  threat  to  pinion  him 
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wrinkled  brow  showed  suffering,  he  seated  me  by 
his  side  upon  the  carpeted  masonry-bench,  where 
lay  the  implements  of  his  craft,  reeds,  {nkettands 
and  whitewashed  boards  for  paper,  politely 
welcomed  me,  and  gravely  stroking  his  cotton- 
coloured  beard,  desired  my  object  in  good  Arabic 

I  replied  almost  in  the  words  used  to  the  Amir, 
adding  however  some  details  how  in  the  old  day 
one  Madar  Farih  had  been  charged  by  the  late 
Sultan  Abubakr  with  a  present  to  the  governor 
of  Aden,  and  that  it  was  the  wish  of  our  people  to 
reestablish  friendly  relations  and  commercial 
intercourse  with  Harar. 

<<  Ehayr  inshallah  I— it  is  well  if  Allah  please  I " 
ejaculated  the  Gerad :  I  then  bent  over  his  hand, 
and  took  leave. 

in  tbe  market-place  as  a  warning  to  men.  Husajn  carried 
the  letter,  which  at  first  excited  general  terror ;  when,  however, 
the  attack  did  not  take  place,  the  Amir  Ababakr  imprisoned  the 
imprudent  Somali  till  he  died*  Sharmarkaj  by  way  of  reprisals 
persuaded  Ala,  son  of  Sahlah  Salaseh,  king  of  Shoa,  to  seise 
about  three  hundred  Harari  citizens  living  in  his  dominions  and 
to  keep  them  two  years  in  durance. 

The  Amir  Abubakr  is  said  on  his  deathbed  to  have  warned 
his  son  against  the  Gerad.  When  Ahmad  reported  his  father's 
decease  to  Zayla,  the  H^  Sharmarkay  ordered  a  grand  Maulid 
or  Mass  in  honour  of  the  departed.  Since  that  time,  however, 
there  has  been  little  intercourse  and  no  cordiality  between  them. 
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Returning  we  inquired  anxiously  of  the 
treasurer  about  my  servants'  arms  which  had  not 
been  returned,  and  were  assured  that  they  had 
been  placed  in  the  safest  of  store-houses,  the  palace. 
I  then  sent  a  common  six-barrelled  revolver  as  a 
present  to  the  Amir,  explaining  its  use  to  the 
bearer,  and  we  prepared  to  make  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as '  possible.  The  interior  of  our  new 
house  was  a  clean  room,  with  plain  walls,  and  a 
floor  of  tamped  earth ;  opposite  the  entrance 
were  two  broad  steps  of  masonry,  ridsed  about 
two  feet,  and  a  yard  above  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  hard  matting.  I  contrived  to  make  upon  the 
higher  ledge  a  bed  with  the  cushions  which  my 
companions  used  as  shabracques,  and,  after  seeing 
the  mules  fed  and  tethered,  lay  down  to  rest  worn 
out  by  fatigue  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
poSsie  of  our  position.  I  was  under  the  roof  of  a 
bigoted  prince  whose  least  word  was  death ; 
amongst  a  people  who  detest  foreigners  ;  the 
only  European  that  had  ever  passed  over  their 
inhospitable  threshold,  and  the  fated  instrument 
of  their  future  downfall. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  unknown 
Harar. 
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The  andent  capital  of  Hadiyah,  called  by  tho 
citisena  <'  Harar  Gay,''  *  by  the  Somal  <<  Adari,'* 
fay  tho  GaUaa  '^Adaray  **  and  fay  the  Arafaa  and  oar- 
sdvea  '^  Harar/' f  liesi  according  to  my  dead  reekon- 
ing,  320''  S.W.  of,  and  175  etatute  maes  from, 
Zayla~257^  W.  of,  and  219  mOes  distant  from, 
Berfaerah.  This  would  place  it  m  9*  20^  N.  lat. 
and  42^  17^  £•  long.  The  thermometer  showed 
an  altitude  of  about  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.}  Its  site  is  the  slope  of  an  hiU  which 
&Us  gently  from  west  to  east.  On  the  eastern 
side  are  cultivated  fields;  westwards  a  terraced 
ridge  is  lidd  out  in  orchards ;  northwards  is  a  de- 
tached eminence  covered  with  tombs ;  and  to  the 
south,  the  city  declines  into  a  low  valley  bisected 
by  a  mountain  bum.  This  irregular  position  is 
well  sheltered  from  high  winds,  especially  on  the 
northern  side,  by  the  range  of  which  Eondura  is 

*  Thus  M.  Isenberg  (Prefaee  to  Anobario.  Grammari  p.  I  v.) 
calls  the  city  Hairar  or  ArargS. 

f  ^  Harar,*  is  not  an  nnoommon  name  in  tbis  part  of  Eastern 
Africa :  according  to  some,  the  citj  is  so  called  from  a  kind  of 
tree,  according  to  others,  fVt>m  the  Tallej  below  it 

f  I  say  about:  we  were  compelled  to  boil  our  thermometers 
at  Wilensi,  not  venturing  upon  such  operation  within  the 
city. 
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the  lofty  apex ;  hence,  as  the  Persian  poet  sings  of 
a  heaven-favoured  city, — 

'*  Its  heat  is  not  hot|  nor  its  cold,  cold.** 

During  my  short  residence  the  air  reminded  me 
of  Tuscany.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th 
January  there  was  thunder  accompanied  by  rain  : 
frequent  showers  fell  on  the  12th,  and  the  morning 
of  the  13th  was  clear;  but,  as  we  crossed  the 
mountains,  black  clouds  obscured  the  heavens. 
The  monsoon  is  heavy  during  one  summer  month ; 
before  it  begins  the  crops  are  planted,  and  they 
are  reaped  in  December  and  January.  At  other 
seasons  the  air  is  dry,  mild,  and  equable. 

The  province  of  Hadiyah  is  mentioned  by  Ma- 
krizi  as  one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Zayla 
Empire*,  founded  by  Arab  invaders,  who  in  the 
7th  century  of  our  eera  conquered  and  colonised 
the  low  tract  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  High- 
lands. Moslem  Harar  exercised  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  the  fortunes  of  Christian  Abyssinia,  f 

*  The  other  six  were  Efat,  Arabini,  Duaro,  Sharka,  Bali  and 
Darah. 

t  A  circumstantial  account  of  the  Jihad  or  Moslem  crusades 
is,  I  am  told,  given  in  the  Fath  el  Habnshah,  unfortunately  a 
rare  work.  The  Amir  of  Harai*  had  but  one  volume,  and  the 
other  is  to  be  found  at  Mocha  or  Hudajdah. 
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The  aUegiance  claimed  by  the  ^Ethiopian  Em- 
perors from  the  Adel — the  Dankali  and  andent 
Somal  —  was  evaded  at  a  remote  period,  and  the 
intractable  Moslems  were  propitiated  with  rich 
presents,  when  they  thought  propw  to  visit  the 
Christian  court.  The  Abyssinians  supplied  the 
Add  with  slaves,  the  latter  returned  the  value  in 
rock-salt,  commercial  intercourse  united  thdr 
interests,  and  from  war  resulted  injury  to  both  peo- 
ple. Nevertheless  the  fanatic  lowlanders,  prepense 
to  pillage  and  proselytizing,  burned  the  Christian 
churcheiB,  massacred  the  infidels,  and  tortured  the 
priests,  until  they  provoked  a  blood  feud  of  un- 
common asperity. 

In  the  14th  century  (a.d.  1812—1842)  Amda 
Sion,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  taunted  by  Amano,  King 
of  Hadiyah,  as  a  monarch  fit  only  to  take  care  of 
women,  overran  and  plundered  the  Lowlands  from 
Tegulet  to  the  Bed  Sea.  The  Amharas  were  com* 
manded  to  spare  nothing  that  drew  the  breath  of 
life :  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  fall  of 
El  Islam,  they  perpetrated  every  kind  of  enormity. 

Peace  followed  the  death  of  Amda  Sion.  In 
the  reign  of  Zara  Yakub*  (a.d.  1434—1468),  the 

•  This  prince  built  «Debra  Berhan,**  the  ''Hill  of  glorj/'  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Gondar. 
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flame  of  war  was  again  fanned  in  Hadiyah  by  a 
Zayla  princess  who  was  slighted  by  the  Ethiopian 
monarch  on  account  of  the  length  of  her  fore- 
teeth :  the  hostilities  which  ensued  were  not,  how- 
ever, of  an  important  nature.  Bceda  Mariam,  the 
next  occupant  of  the  throne,  passed  his  life  in  a 
constant  struggle  for  supremacy  over  the  Adel: 
on  his  death-bed  he  caused  himself  to  be  so  placed 
that  his  face  looked  towards  those  lowlands,  upon 
whose  subjugation  the  energies  of  ten  years  had 
been  vainly  expended. 

At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Mahfuz,  a 
bigoted  Moslem,  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon 
Abyssinia.  Vowing  that  he  would  annually  spend 
the  forty  days  of  Lent  amongst  his  infidel  neigh- 
bours, when,  weakened  by  rigorous  fasts,  they 
were  less  capable  of  bearing  arms,  for  thirty  suc- 
cessive years  he  burned  churches  and  monasteries, 
slew  without  mercy  every  male  that  fell  in  his  way, 
and  driving  off  the  women  and  children,  he  sold 
some  to  strange  slavers,  and  presented  others 
to  the  Sherifs  of  Mecca.  He  bought  over  Za 
Salasah,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Emperor's 
body  guard,  and  caused  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander (a.d.   1478  — 1495)  at  the  ancient  capital 

z  2 
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Tegulet.  Naudy  the  successor,  obtained  some  tran- 
sient advantages  over  the  Moslems.  During  the 
earlier  reign  of  the  next  emperor,  David  III.  son 
of  Naud  *,  who  being  but  eleven  years  old  when 
called  to  the  throne,  was  placed  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  liis  mother  the  Iteghe  Helena,  new 
combatants  and  new  instruments  of  warfare  ap- 
peared on  both  sides  in  the  field. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  by 
Selim  I.  (a.  D.  1516)  f  the  caravans  of  Abys- 
sinian pilgrims  travelling  to  Jerusalem  were  at- 
tacked, the  old  were  butchered  and  the  young 
were  swept  into  slavery.  Many  Arabian  mer- 
chants fled  from  Turkish  violence  and  injustice, 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  whereupon  the 
Ottomans  took  possession  from  Aden  of  Zayla, 
and  not  only  laid  the  Indian  trade  under  heavy 
contributions  by  means  of  their  war-galleys,  but 
threatened  the  total  destruction  of  Abyssinia. 
They  aided  and  encouraged  Mahfuz  to  continue 
his  depredations,  whilst  the  Sherif  of  Meccah  gave 
him   command   of  Zayla,   the  key  of  the   upper 

♦  A  princo  of  many  titles  :  ho  is  generally  called  Wanag 
Suggud,  "  feared  amongst  the  lions,"  because  he  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  wild. 

I  Yemen  submitted  to  Suleymnn  Fasha  in  a.  d.  1538. 
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country,  and  presented  liim  with  the  green  banner 
of  a  Crusader. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Albuquerque  at  the 
same  time  (a.d.  1508 — 1515)  was  viceroy  of 
India,  and  to  him  the  Iteghe  Helena  applied  for 
aid.  Her  ambassador  arrived  at  Goa,  ^*  bearing 
a  fragment  of  wood  belonging  to  the  true  cross 
on  which  Christ  died,"  which  relic  had  been  sent 
as  a  token  of  friendship  to  her  brother  Emanuel 
by  the  empress  of  ^Ethiopia.  The  overture  was 
followed  by  the  arrival  at  Masawwah  of  an  em- 
bassy from  the  king  of  Portugal.  Too  proud, 
however,  to  await  foreign  aid,  David  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
Moslems. 

During  the  battle  that  ensued,  Mahfuz,  the 
Goliath  of  the  Unbelievers,  was  slain  in  single 
combat  by  Gabriel  Andreas,  a  soldier  of  tried 
valour,  who  had  assumed  the  monastic  life  in 
consequence  of  having  lost  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
for  treasonable  freedom  of  speech:  the  green 
standard  was  captured,  and  12,000  Moslems  fell. 
David  followed  up  his  success  by  invading  the 
lowlands,  and,  in  defiance,  struck  his  spear  through 
the  door  of  the  king  of  Adel. 

Harar  was   a  mere   mass  of  Bedouin   villages 
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during  the  ragn  of  Mohammed  Gragnei  the  ''left* 
handed''  Attila  of  AdeL*  Supplied  with  Arab 
mercenaries  from  Mocha,  and  fay  the  Turka  of 
Yemen  with  a  body  of  Janissaries  and  a  train 
of  artillery,  he  burst  into  E&t  and  Fatigar.  In 
A.D.  1528  he  took  possesion  of  Shoa,  overran 
Amhara,  burned  the  churches  and  carried  away 
an  immense  booty.  The  next  campaign  enabled 
him  to  winter  at  Begmeder :  in  the  following  year 
he  hunted  the  Emperor  David  through  Tigre  to 
the  borders  of  Senaar,  gave  battle  to  the  Christiana 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  with  his  own  hand 
killed  the  monk  Gabriel,  then  an  old  man.  Aein- 
forced  by  Gideon  and  Judith,  king  and  queen  of 
the  Samcn  Jews,  and  aided  by  a  violent  famine 
which  prostrated  what  had  escaped  the  spear, 
he  perpetrated  every  manner  of  atrocity,  captured 
and  burned  Axum,  destroyed  the  princes  of  the 
royal  blood  on  the  mountain  of  Amba  G6sh6  f,  and 
slew  in  a.b.  1540,  David,  third  of  his  name  and  last 
emperor  of  Ethiopia  who  displayed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  "  King  of  Kings." 

«  «  Gragne,**  or  in  the  Somali  dialect  **  Guraj,"  means  a  lefV* 
handed  man  ;  Father  Lobo  errs  in  translating  it  **  the  Lame." 

f  Thb  exploit  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Nur,  tlio 
auccesaor  of  Mohammed. 
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Claudius,  the  successor  to  the  tottering  throne, 
sent  as  his  ambassador  t/O  Europe,  one  John  Ber- 
mudez,  a  Portuguese,  who  had  been  detained  in 
Abyssinia,  and  promised,  it  is  said,  submission 
to  the  Pontiff  of  Bome,  and  the  cession  of  the 
third  of  his  dominions  in  return  for  reinforce- 
ments. By  order  of  John  III.,  Don  Stephen  and 
Don  Christopher,  sons  of  Don  Yasco  de  Gama, 
cruised  up  the  Red  Sea  with  a  powerful  flotilla, 
and  the  younger  brother,  landing  at  Masawwah 
with  400  musqueteers,  slew  Nur  the  governor  and 
sent  his  head  to  Gondar,  where  the  Iteghe  Sabel 
Wenghel  received  it  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune. 
Thence  the  Portuguese  general  imprudently 
marched  in  the  monsoon  season,  and  was  soon 
confronted  upon  the  plain  of  Ballut  by  Mo- 
hammed Gragne  at  the  head  of  10,000  spear* 
men  and  a  host  of  cavalry.  On  the  other  side 
stood  a  rabble  rout  of  Abyssinians,  and  a  little 
band  of  350  Portuguese  lieroes  headed  by  the 
most  chivalrous  soldier  of  a  chivalrous  age. 

According  to  Father  Jerome  Lobo  *,  who  heard 

*  This  reverend  Jesuit  was  commissioned  in  a.  d.  1622,  bj 
the  Count  de  Yidigueim,  Yiceroj  of  the  Indies,  to  discover 
where  his  relative  Don  Christopher  was  buried,  and  to  procure 
some  of  the  relics.     Assisted  by  the  son  in  law  of  the  Abjs- 

X  4 
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the  events  from  an  e7e-witne88|  a  conference  took 
place  between  the  two  captains.  Mohammed,  en- 
camped in  a  commanding  position,  sent  a  message 
to  Don  Christopher  informing  him  that  the  trea- 
cherous Abysunians  had  imposed  upon  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  that  in  compassion  of  his  oppo- 
nent's youth,  he  would  give  him  and  his  men  free 
passage  and  supplies  to  their  own  country.  The 
Christian  presented  the  Moslem  ambassador  with  a 
rich  robe,  and  returned  this  gallant  answer,  that 
*'  he  and  his  fellow-soldiers  were  come  with  an 
intention  to  drive  Mohammed  out  of  these  coun* 
tries  which  he  had  wrongfully  usurped;  that  his 
present  design  was,  instead   of  returning   back 

sinian  Emperor,  Lobo  inarched  with  an  army  through  the 
Gallas,  found  the  martyr's  teeth  and  lower  jaw,  his  arms  and  a 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  which  he  always  carried  about  him. 
The  precious  remains  were  forwarded  to  Goa. 

I  loye  the  style  of  this  old  father,  so  unjustly  depreciated  by 
our  writers,  and  called  ignorant  peasant  and  liar  by  Bruce,  be- 
cause he  claimed  for  his  fellow  countrymen  the  honor  of  haying 
discovered  the  Coy  Fountains^  The  Nemesis  who  never  sleeps 
punished  Bruce  by  the  justest  of  retributions.  His  pompous 
and  inflated  style,  his  uncommon  arrogance,  and  over-weening 
▼anity,  his  affectation  of  pedantry,  his  many  errors  and  mis- 
representations, aroused  against  him  a  spirit  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  laud  Bruce, 
and  to  pity  his  misfortunes.  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  de- 
served them. 
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the  way  he  camei  as  Mohammed  advised,  to  open 
himself  a  passage  through  the  country  of  his 
enemies ;  that  Mohammed  should  rather  think  of 
determining  whether  he  would  fight  or  yield  up 
his  ill-gotten  territories  than  of  prescribing  mea- 
sures to  him;  that  he  put  his  whole  confidence 
in  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  justice  of 
his  cause ;  and  that  to  show  how  full  a  sense  he 
had  of  Mohammed's  kindness,  he  took  the  liberty 
of  presenting  him  with  a  looking-glass  and  a  pair 
of  pincers." 

The  answer  and  the  present  so  provoked  the  Adel 
Monarch  that  he  arose  from  table  to  attack 
the  little  troop  of  Portuguese,  posted  upon 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  a  wood.  Above  them 
stood  the  Abyssinians,  who  resolved  to  remain 
quiet  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  to  declare  them- 
selves on  the  side  favoured  by  victory. 

Mohammed  began  the  assault  with  only  ten 
horsemen,  against  whom  an  equal  number  of  Por- 
tuguese were  detached :  these  fired  with  so  much 
exactness  that  nine  of  the  Moors  fell  and  the 
king  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Peter  de  Sa. 
In  the  mel^e  which  ensued,  the  Moslems,  dismayed 
by  their  first  failure,  were  soon  broken  by  the  Por- 
tuguese muskets  and  artillery.     Mohammed  pre- 
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served  his  life  with  difficulty,  he  however  rallied 
his  meni  and  entrenched  himself  at  a  strong  place 
called  Membret  (Mamrat),  intending  to  winter 
there  and  await  succour. 

The  Portuguese,  more  desirous  of  glory  than 
wealth,  pursued  their  enemies,  hoping  to  cut  them 
entirely  off:  finding,  however,  the  camp  impr^* 
nable,  they  entrenched  themselves  on  a  hill  over 
against  it.  Their  little  host  diminished  day  by 
day,  their  friends  at  Masawwah  could  not  reinforce 
them,  they  knew  not  how  to  procure  proiosions, 
and  could  not  depend  upon  their  Abyssinian  allies. 
Yet  memorious  of  their  countr]rmen's  great  deeds, 
and  depending  upon  divine  protection,  they  made 
no  doubt  of  surmounting  all  difficulties. 

Mohammed  on  his  part  was  not  idle.  He  soli- 
cited the  assistance  of  the  Moslem  princes,  and 
by  inflaming  their  religious  zeal,  obtained  a  rein- 
forcement  of  2000  musquetcers  from  the  Arabs, 
and  a  train  of  artillery  from  the  Turks  of  Yemen. 
Animated  by  these  succours,  he  marched  out 
of  his  trenches  to  enter  those  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  received  him  with  the  utmost  bravery,  de- 
stroyed many  of  his  men,  and  made  frequent 
sallies,  not,  however,  without  sustaining  consider- 
able losses. 
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Don  Christopher  had  already  one  arm  broken 
and  a  knee  shattered  by  a  musket  shot.  Valour 
was  at  length  oppressed  by  superiority  of  num- 
bers :  the  enemy  entered  the  camp,  and  put  the 
Christians  to  the  spear.  The  Portuguese  general 
escaped  the  slaughter  with  ten  men,  and  retreated 
to  a  wood,  where  they  were  discovered  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy.*  Mohammed,  oveijoyed  to 
see  his  most  formidable  enemy  in  his  power,  or- 
dered Don  Christopher  to  take  care  of  a  wounded 
undo  and  nephew,  telling  him  that  he  should 
answer  for  their  lives,  and  upon  their  death, 
taxed  him  with  having  hastened  it  The  Por- 
tuguese roundly  replied  that  he  was  come  to  de- 
stroy Moslems,  not  to  save  them.  Enraged  at 
this  language,  Mohammed  placed  a  stone  upon 
his  captive's  head,  and  exposed  him  to  the  insults 

*  Bruce,  followed  bj  most  of  our  modern  authors,  relates  a  cir- 
cumstantial and  romantic  storj  of  the  betrayal  of  Don  Christo- 
pher by  his  mistress,  a  Turkish  lady  of  uncommon  beauty,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner. 

The  more  truth-like  pages  of  Father  Lobo  record  no  such 
silly  scandal  against  the  memory  of  the  "  brave  and  holy 
Portuguese."  Those  who  are  well  read  in  the  works  of  the 
earlier  eastern  travellers  will  remember  their  horror  of  "handling 
heathens  after  that  fashion."  And  amongst  those  who  fought 
for  the  faith  an  affaire  de  caur  with  a  pretty  pagan  was  held 
to  be  u  sin  as  deadly  as  heresy  or  magic. 
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of  the  Boldieiy,  who  inflicted  upon  him  VBriocis 
tortores  which  he  bore  \nih  the  resolution  of  a 
mar^.  At  length,  when  offered  a  return  to  India 
08  the  price  of  apostacy,  the  hero's  sjnrit  took  fire. 
He  answered  with  the  lughest  indignation,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  forsake  his  Heavenly 
Master  to  follow  an  '*  imposteri'^  and  continued 
in  the  severest  terms  to  vilify  the  '^  fiibe  Prophet," 
tm  Mahommed  struck  off  his  head.*  The  body 
was  divided  into  quarters  and  sent  to  different 
plaoesf  ,  but  the  Catholics  gathered  their  roartyr^a 
remains  and  interred  them.  Every  Moor  who 
passed  by  threw  a  stone  upon  the  grave,  and 
raised  in  time  such  a  heap  that  Father  Lobo  found 
difficulty  in  removing  it  to  exhume  the  relics.  lie 
concludes  with  a  pardonable  superstition :  ^^  There  is 
a  tradition  in  the  country,  that  in  the  place  where 
Don  Christopher's  head  fell,  a  fountain  sprang  up 
of  wonderful  virtue,  which  cured  many  diseases, 
otherwise  past  remedy." 

Mohammed  Gragne  improved   his  victory  by 

*  Romantic  writers  relate  that  Mohammed  decapitated 
the  Christian  with  his  left  hand. 

f  Others  assert,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Father  Lobo,  tliat 
the  body  was  sent  to  different  parts  of  Arabia,  and  tlie  head  to 
Constantinople. 
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chasing  the  young  Claudius  over  Abyssinia,  where 
nothing  opposed  the  progress  of  his  arms.    At  last 
the    few    Portuguese    survivors  repaired  to  the 
Christian  Emperor,  who  was  persuaded  to  march 
an  army  against  the  King   of  AdeL      Resolved 
to  revenge  their    general,   the  musqueteers  de- 
manded the  post  opposite  Mohammed,  and  directed 
all  their  efforts  against  the  part  where  the  Moslem 
Attila  stood.     His  fellow  religionists  still  relate 
that  when  Gragne  fell  in  action,  his  wife  Talwam* 
bara  *,  the  heroic  daughter  of  Mahfuz,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  and    dispersion  of   the  host  of 
Islam,  buried  the  corpse  privately,  and  caused  a 
slave  to  personate  the  prince  until  a  retreat  to  safe 
lands  enabled  her  to  discover  the  stratagem  to  the 
nobles.f 
Father  Lobo  tells  a  different  tale.     According  to 

*  Bruce,  followed  hy  later  authorities,  writes  this  name  Del 
Wumbarea. 

t  Talwambara,  according  to  the  Christians,  after  her  hus- 
band s  death,  and  her  army's  defeat,  threw  herself  into  the  wilds 
of  Atbara,  and  recovered  her  son  Ali  Gerad  hy  releasing 
Prince  Menas,  the  brother  of  the  Abyssinian  emperor,  who  in 
David's  reign  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  AdeL 

The  historian  will  admire  these  two  widely  different  accounts 
of  the  left-handed  hero's  death.  Upon  the  whole  he  will  prefer 
the  Moslem's  tradition  from  the  air  of  truth  pervading  it,  and 
the  various  improbabilities  which  appear  in  the  more  detailed 
story  of  the  Christians. 
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Peter  Leon,  a  marksman  of  low  stature,  but 
paadng  valianti  who  had  been  servant  to  Don  Chris- 
topher, singled  the  Add  king  oat  of  the  crowd, 
and  shot  him  in  the  head  as  he  was  encouraging 
his  men.  Mohammed  was  followed  by  his  enemy 
tiU  he  feU  down  dead :  the  Portaguese  then  alight- 
ing firom  his  horse,  cat  off  one  of  his  ears  and 
rejoined  his  feUow-countiymen.  The  Modems 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  an  AbysBi^ 
nian  chief  finding  Gragne's  corpse  upon  the  ground, 
presented  the  head  to  the  Negush  or  Emperor, 
claiming  the  honor  of  having  slain  his  coun- 
try's deadliest  foe.  Having  witnessed  in  silence 
this  impudence,  Peter  asked  whether  the  king  had 
but  one  ear,  and  produced  the  other  from  his 
pocket  to  the  confusion  of  the  Abyssinian. 

Thus  perished,  after  fourteen  years'  uninterrupted 
fighting,  the  African  hero,  who  dashed  to  pieces 
the  structure  of  2500  years.  Like  the  "  Kardillan  " 
of  the  Holy  Land,  Mohammed  Gragne  is  still  the 
subject  of  many  a  wild  and  grisly  legend.  And  to 
the  present  day  the  people  of  Shea  retain  an 
inherited  dread  of  the  lowland  Moslems. 

Mohammed  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Add 
by  the  Amir  Nur,  son  of  Majid,  and,  according  to 
some,  brother  to  the  "  Left-handed."  He  proposed 
marriage  to  Talwambara,  who  accepted  Inm  on 
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condition  that  he  should  lay  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  at  her  feet.  In  a.d.  1559,  he 
sent  a  message  of  defiance  to  the  Negush,  who, 
having  saved  Abyssinia  almost  by  a  miracle,  was 
rebuilding  on  Debra  Work,  the  "  Golden  Mount," 
a  celebrated  shrine  which  had  been  burned  by  the 
Moslems.  Claudius,  despising  the  eclipses,  evil 
prophecies,  and  portents  which  accompanied  his 
enemy's  progress,  accepted  the  challenge.  On  the 
22nd  March  1559,  the  armies  were  upon  the  point 
of  engaging,  when  the  high  priest  of  Debra 
Libanos,  hastening  into  the  presence  of  the  Negush, 
declared  that  in  a  vision,  Gabriel  had  ordered  him 
to  dissuade  the  Emperor  of  iBthiopia  from  need* 
lessly  risking  life.  The  superstitious  Abyssinians 
fled,  leaving  Claudius  supported  by  a  handful  of 
Portuguese,  who  were  soon  slain  around  him,  and 
he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  The  Amir  Nur  cut 
off  his  head,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Talwambara, 
who,  in  observance  of  her  pledge,  became  his  wife. 
This  Amazon  suspended  the  trophy  by  its  hair  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  opposite  her  abode,  that  her  eyes 
might  be  gladdened  by  the  sight :  after  hanging  two 
years,  it  was  purchased  by  an  Armenian  merchant, 
who  interred  it  in  the  Sepulchre  of  St.  Claudius  at 
Antioch.  The  name  of  the  Christian  hero  who  won 
every  action  save  that  in  which  he  perished,  has  been 
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enToUed  In  tha  Ttduminoiu  oatalogne  of  Abyss 
Minta,  irtiere   it  oocapiei   a  conspicuous  place 
M  the  dflftn^er  of  Holuuiuiied  the  Lcft-lmnded. 

The  Amir  Nnr  hu  alao  been  canonized  by  his 
coanttymen,  who  have  buried  their  favourite 
"  Wali"  under  a  little  d(Hne  near  the  Jami  1 
at  Harar,  Shortly  after  hia  dedsive  victory  over 
the  Ghristiiuu,  he  larroonded  the  city  with  its 
preaent  wall,  —  a  dreamBtanee  now  inveetud 
with  the  gari)  of  Modem  fiible.  The  warrior  used 
to  hold  fteqnent  converaationB  with  Et  Kbizr : 
one  occttdon,  when  utUng  upon  a  rock,  still  called 
Gay  Hambnrti — Harar's  Navel  —  he  begged  that 
some  Sherif  might  be  brought  from  Meccah,  to  aid 
bim  in  bulling  a  permanent  city.  By  the  use  of 
the  "  Great  Name  "  the  vagrant  prophet  inetantly 
sammoned  from  Arabia  the  Sherif  Tunis,  his  son 
Fakr  el  Din,  and  a  descendant  from  the  Ansar  or 
Auxiliaries  of  the  Prophet :  they  settled  at  Harar, 
which  throve  by  the  blessing  of  their  presence. 
From  this  tradition  we  may  gather  that  the  city 
was  restored,  as  it  was  first  founded  and  colonized, 
by  hungry  Arabs. 

The  Sherifs  continued  to  rule  with  some  inter- 
ruptions until  but  a  few  generations  ago,  when  the 
present  family  rose  to  power.   According  to  Bruce, 
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tlicy  arc  Jabartis,  who,  having  intermarried  witli 
Sayyid  women,  claim  a  noble  origin.  They  derive 
themselves  from  the  Caliph  Abubakr,  or  from 
Akil,  son  of  Abu  Talib,  and  brother  of  All.  The 
Ulema,  although  lacking  boldness  to  make  the 
assertion,  evidently  believe  them  to  be  of  Galla  or 
pagan  extraction. 

The  present  city  of  Harar  is  about  one  mile  long 
by  half  that  breadth.  An  irregular  wall,  lately  re- 
paired *,  but  ignorant  of  cannon,  is  pierced  with 
five  large  gates  f ,  and  supported  by  oval  towers  of 

*  Formerly  the  Waraba^  creeping  through  the  holes  in  the 
wall,  rendered  the  streets  dangerous  at  night  They  are  now 
destroyed  by  opening  the  gates  in  the  evening,  enticing  in 
the  animals  by  slaughtering  cattle,  and  closing  the  doors  upon 
them,  when  they  are  safely  speared. 

t  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gates  in  Harari  and 
Somali. 

Eastward,  Argob  Bar!  (Bar  in  Aroharic  is  a  gate,  e.g, 
Ankobar,  the  gate  of  Anko,  a  Gkdla  Queen,  and  Argob  is 
the  name  of  a  Galla  clan  living  in  this  quarter),  by  the 
Somal  called  Erar. 

North.  Asum  Bari  (the  gate  of  Axum),  in  Somali,  Faldano  or 
the  Zayla  entrance. 

West,    Asroadim  Bari  or  Hamaraisa. 

South,    Badro  Bari  or  Bab  Bida. 

South  East,     Sukutal  Bari  or  Bisidimo. 

At  all  times  these  gates  are  carefully  guarded;  in  the  even- 
ing the  keys  are  taken  to  the  Amir,  after  which  no  one  can 
leave  the  city  till  dawn. 
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artless  oonstniction.  The  material  of  the  hooaes 
and  defences  are  rough  stones,  the  granites  and 
sandstones  of  the  hillS|  cementedi  like  the  andent 
Galla  dtieSi  with  day.  The  only  large  building  is 
the  Jami  or  Cathedral,  a  long  bam  of  poverty- 
stricken  appearance,  mdth  broken-down  gates,  and 
two  white-washed  minarets  of  truncated  conmd 
shape.  They  were  built  by  Turkish  architects 
from  Mocha  and  Hodaydah :  one  of  them  lately 
fell,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  inferior  effort  of 
Harari  art  There  are  a  few  trees  in  the  dty,  bat 
it  contains  none  of  those  gardens  which  ^ve  to 
Eastern  settlements  that  pleasant  yiew  of  town 
and  country  combined.  The  streets  are  narrow 
lanes,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  strewed  with  gigantic 
rubbish-heaps,  upon  which  repose  packs  of  mangy 
or  one-eyed  dogs,  and  even  the  best  are  encum- 
bered with  rocks  and  stones.  The  habitations  are 
mostly  long,  flat-roofed  sheds,  double  storied,  with 
doors  composed  of  a  single  plank,  and  holes  for 
windows  pierced  high  above  the  ground,  and  deco- 
rated with  miserable  wood- work:  the  principal 
houses  have  separate  apartments  for  the  women, 
and  stand  at  the  bottom  of  large  court-yards 
closed  by  gates  of  Holcus  stalks*  The  poorest 
classes  inhabit  ^^Grambisa,"  the  thatched  cottages 
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of  the  hill-cultivators.  The  city  abounds  in 
mosques,  plain  buildings  without  minarets,  and  in 
graveyards  stuffed  with  tombs, —  oblong  troughs 
formed  by  long  slabs  planted  edgeways  in  the 
ground.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Harar  is  proud 
of  her  learning,  sanctity,  and  holy  dead.  The 
principal  saint  buried  in  the  city  is  Shaykh  Umar 
Abadir  El  Bakri,  originally  from  Jeddah,  and  now 
the  patron  of  Harar :  he  lies  under  a  little  dome 
in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city,  near  the 
Bisidimo  Gate. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Hadiyah  shares  with 
Zebid  in  Yemen,  the  reputation  of  being  an  Alma 
Mater,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  districts 
with  poor  scholars  and  crazy  "  Widads."  Where 
knowledge  leads  to  nothing,  says  philosophic 
Yolney,  nothing  is  done  to  acquire  it,  and  the 
mind  remains  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  There 
are  no  establishments  for  learning,  no  endowments, 
as  generally  in  the  East,  and  apparently  no  en- 
couragement to  students :  books  also  are  rare  and 
costly.  None  but  the  religious  sciences  are  culti- 
vated.    The  chief  Ulema  are  the  Eabir*  Ehalil, 

*  Kabir  in  Arabic  means  great^  and  is  usually  applied  to  the 
Almighty ;  here  it  is  a  title  given  to  the  principal  professors 
of  religious  science. 
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the  Eabir  Yanisi  and  the  Shaykh  Jami :  the  two 
former  scarcely  ever  quit  their  housedi  devoting 
all  their  time  to  study  and  tuition:  the  htter 
18  a  SomaU  who  takes  an  active  part  in  politics. 

These  professors  teach  Moslem  literature  through 
the  medium  of  Hararii  a  peculiar  dialect  confined 
within  the  walls.  Like  the  Somali  and  otiier 
tongues  in  tiiia  part  of  Eastern  Africai  it  appears 
to  be  partly  Arabic  in  etymology  and  grammar : 
the  Semitic  scion  being  grafted  upon  an  indigenous 
root :  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  guttural  kh 
renders  it  harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  it  contains  no 
literature  except  songs  and  tales,  which  are  written 
in  the  modem  Naskhi  character.  I  would  willingly 
have  studied  it  deeply,  but  circumstances  pre* 
vented ;  — the  explorer  too  frequently  must  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  descrying  from  his  Pisgah  the  Promised 
Land  of  Knowledge,  which  another  more  fortunate 
is  destined  to  conquer.  At  Zayla,  the  Hajj  sent  to 
me  an  Abyssinian  slave  who  was  cunning  in  lan- 
guages: but  he,  to  use  the  popular  phrase,  ^^  showed 
his  right  ear  with  his  left  hand."  Inside  Harar, 
we  were  so  closely  watched  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  put  pen  to  paper.  Escaped,  however, 
to  Wilensi,  1  hastily  collected  the  grammatical 
forms  and  a  vocabulary,  which  will  correct  the 
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popular  assertion  that  ^Hlie  language  is  Arabic: 
it  has  an  affinity  with  the  Amharic."  * 

Harar  has  not  only  its  own  tongue,  unintelligible 
to  any  save  the  citizens ;  even  its  little  population 
of  about  8000  souls  is  a  distinct  race.  The  Somal 
say  of  the  city  that  it  is  a  Paradise  inhabited  by 
asses :  certainly  the  exterior  of  the  people  is  highly 
unprepossessing.  Amongst  the  men,  I  did  not 
see  a  handsome  face :  their  features  are  coarse  and 
debauched ;  many  of  them  squint,  others  have  lost 
an  eye  by  small-pox,  and  they  are  disfigured  by 
scrofula  and  other  diseases :  the  bad  expression  of 
their  countenances  justifies  the  proverb,  "  Hard 
as  the  heart  of  Harar."  Generally  the  complexion 
is  a  yellowish  brown,  the  beard  short,  stubby  and 
untractable  as  the  hair,  and  the  hands  anil  wrists, 
feet  and  ancles,  are  large  and  ill-made.  The  sta- 
ture is  moderate-sized,  some  of  the  elders  show 
the  ^'pudding  sides"  and  the  pulpy  stomachs  of 
Banyans,  whilst  others  are  lank  and  bony  as  Arabs 
or  Jews.  Their  voices  are  loud  and  rude.  The 
dress  is  a  mixture  of  Arab  and  Abyssinian.  They 
shave  the  head,  and  clip  the  mustachios  and 
imperial  close,  like  the  Shafei  of  Yemen.     Many 

*  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  language  of  the 
Basque  provinces  is  French  with  an  affinity  to  English. 
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are  bareheaded,  some  wear  a  cap,  generally  the 
embroidered  Indian  work,  or  the  common  cotton 
Takiyah  of  Egypt :  a  few  affect  white  turbans  of 
the  fine  Harar  work,  loosely  twisted  over  the  ears. 
The  body-garment  is  the  Tobe,  worn  flowing  as 
in  the  Somali  country  or  girt  with  the  dagger- 
strap  round  the  waist:  the  richer  classes  bind  under 
it  a  Futah  or  loin-clotli,  and  the  dignitaries  have 
wide  Arab  drawers  of  white  calico.  Coarse 
leathern  sandals,  a  rosary  and  a  tooth-stick  ren- 
dered perpetually  necessary  by  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing tobacco,  complete  the  costume :  and  arms  being 
forbidden  in  the  streets,  the  citizens  carry  wands 
five  or  six  feet  long. 

The  women,  who,  owing  probably  to  the  number 
of  female  slaves,  are  much  the  more  numerous, 
appear  beautiful  by  contrast  with  their  lords.  They 
have  small  heads,  regular  profiles,  straight  noses, 
large  eyes,  mouths  approaching  the  Caucasian  type, 
and  light  yellow  complexions.  Dress,  however,  here 
is  a  disguise  to  charms.  A  long,  wide,  cotton  shirt, 
with  short  arms  as  in  the  Arab's  Aba,  indigo-dyed  or 
chocolate-coloured,  and  ornamented  with  a  triangle 
of  scarlet  before  and  behind — the  base  on  the 
shoulder  and  the  apex  at  the  waist  —  is  girt  round 
the  middle  with  a  sash  of  white  cotton  crimson-edged. 
Women  of  the  upper  class,  when  leaving  the  house, 
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throw  a  blue  sheet  over  the  head,  which,  however, 
is  rarely  veiled.  The  front  and  back  hair  parted  in 
the  centre  is  gathered  into  two  large  bunches  below 
the  ears,  and  covered  with  dark  blue  muslin  or 
network,  whose  ends  meet  under  the  chin.  This 
coiffure  is  bound  round  the  head  at  the  junction 
of  scalp  and  skin  by  a  black  satin  ribbon  which 
varies  in  breadth  according  to  the  wearer's  means : 
some  adorn  the  gear  with  large  gilt  pins,  others 
twine  in  it  a  Taj  or  thin  wreath  of  sweet-smelling 
creeper.  The  virgins  collect  their  locks,  which 
are  generally  wavy  not  wiry,  and  grow  long  as 
well  as  thick,  into  a  knot  tied  h  la  Diane  behind 
the  head :  a  curtain  of  short  close  plaits  escaping 
from  the  bunch,  falls  upon  the  shoulders,  not 
ungracefully.  Silver  ornaments  are  worn  only  by 
persons  of  rank.  The  ear  is  decorated  with  Somali 
rings  or  red  coral  beads,  the  neck  with  necklaces 
of  the  same  material,  and  the  fore^arms  with  six 
or  seven  of  the  broad  circles  of  buffalo  and  other 
dark  horns  prepared  in  We9tern  India.  Finally, 
stars  are  tattooed  upon  the  bosom,  the  eyebrows  are 
lengthened  with  dyes,  the  eyes  fringed  with  Kohl, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  stained  with  henna. 

The  female  voice  is  harsh  and  screaming,  es- 
pecially when  heard  after  the  delicate  organs  of 
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the  Somal.  The  fair  sex  is  occupied  at  home 
spinning  cotton  thread  for  weaving  Tobes,  sashes, 
and  turbans ;  carrying  their  progeny  perched  upon 
their  backs,  they  bring  water  from  the  wells  in 
large  gourds  borne  on  the  head ;  work  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  —  the  men  considering,  like  the  Abys- 
sinians,  such  work  a  disgrace  —  sit  and  sell  in  the 
long  street  which  here  represents  the  Eastern  bazar. 
Chewing  tobacco  enables  them  to  pass  much  of 
their  time,  and  the  rich  diligently  anoint  them- 
selves with  ghee,  whilst  the  poorer  classes  use 
remnants  of  fat  from  the  lamps.  Their  freedom 
of  manners  renders  a  public  flogging  occasionally 
indispensable.  Before  the  operation  begins,  a  few 
gourds  full  of  cold  water  are  poured  over  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  after  which  a  single-thonged 
whip  is  applied  with  vigour.* 

Both  sexes  are  celebrated  for  laxity  of  morals. 
High  and  low  indulge  freely  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
beer,  and  mead.  The  Amir  has  established  strict 
patrols,  who  unmercifully  bastinado  those  caught 
in  the  streets  after  a  certain  hour.  They  are 
extremely  bigoted,  especially  against  Christians, 
the  efiect  of  their  Abvssinian  wars,  and  are  fond 

*  VThen  ladies  are  bastinadoed  in  more  modest  Persia,  their 
hands  are  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  tent  wall,  and  fastened 
for  the  infliction  to  a  Falakah  or  pole  outside. 
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of  "  Jihading"  with  the  Gbllas,  over  whom  they 
boast  many  a  victory.  I  have  seen  a  letter  ad* 
dressed  by  the  late  Amir  to  the  Hajj  Sharmarkay, 
in  which  he  boasts  of  having  slain  a  thousand 
infidels,  and,  by  way  of  bathos,  begs  for  a  few 
pounds  of  English  gunpowder. '  The  Harari  hold 
foreigners  in  especial  hate  and  contempt,  and 
divide  them  into  two  orders,  Arabs  and  SomaL* 
The  latter,  though  nearly  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  2500  souls,  are,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 

4 

^  The  hate  dates  from  old  times.  Abd  el  Earim,  uncle  to 
the  late  Amir  Abubakr,  sent  for  siJttj  or  seventy  Arab  merce- 
naries under  Hajdar  Assal  the  Auliki,  to  save  him  against  the 
Gallas.  The  matchlockmen  failing  in  ammunitioOi  lost  twentj 
of  their  number  in  battle  and  retired  to  the  town,  where  the 
Grallas,  after  capturing  Abd  el  Karim,  and  his  brother  Abd  el 
Rahman,  seized  the  throne,  and,  aided  bj  the  citizens,  attempted 
to  massacre  the  strangers.  These,  however,  defended  them- 
selves gallantly,  and  would  have  crowned  the  son  of  Abd  el 
Rahman,  had  he  not  in  fear  declined  the  dignitj ;  thej  then 
drew  their  paj,  and  marched  with  all  the  honors  of  war  to 
Zajla. 

Shortly  before  our  arrival,  the  dozen  of  pettj  Arab  pedlars 
at  Harar,  treacherous  intriguers,  like  all  their  dangerous  race, 
had  been  plotting  against  the  Amir.  One  morning  when  they 
least  expected  it,  their  chief  was  thrown  into  a  prison  which 
proved  his  grave,  and  the  rest  were  informed  that  anj  stranger 
found  in  the  city  should  lose  his  head.  After  wandering  some 
months  among  the  neighbouring  villages,  thej  were  allowed  to 
return  and  live  under  surveillance.  No  one  at  Harar  dared  to 
speak  of  this  event,  and  we  were  cautioned  not  to  indulise  our 
curiositj 
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dieap  M  dntt :  th^  nataral  timidity  i«  IserMsetl 
}rf  the  allow  of  pranp  and  pomr,  iriulit  tin  vord 
"priaon''-giTes  them  the  horrors. 

The  other  inhabitants  are  aboat  8000  Bedoidna, 
who  "oome  and  go."  Up  to  the  elty  gate*  tlie 
ooontry  is  peopled  l^  the  Gallaa.  This  mmily 
noe  reqairee  to  be  pn^itbted  by  preaenti  of 
doib;  M  many  as  600  Tobes  are  annually  dU- 
tribated  amongst  them  by  the  Amir.  Lately, 
when  the  smallpox,  spreading  from  the  dty,  de- 
stroyed many  of  thdr  number,  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  demanded'  and  received  blood-money: 
they  might  easily  capture  the  place,  but  they 
preserve  it  for  thdr  own  convenience.  These 
GUlas  are  tolerably  brave,  avoid  matchlock  balls  by 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  ground  when  they 
see  the  flash,  ride  well,  use  the  spear  skilfully,  and 
although  of  a  proverbially  bad  breed,  are  favour- 
ably spoken  of  by  the  dtizens.  The  Somal  find 
no  difficulty  in  travelling  amongst  them.  I  re- 
peatedly heard  at  Zayla  and  at  Harar  that  traders 
had  visited  the  iar  West,  traversing  for  seven 
months  a  country  of  pagans  wearing  golden 
bracelets*,  till  they  reached  the  Salt  Sea,  upon 

*  Thii  ■greet  with  tbe  Hon.  R.  Curaon's  belief  in  Ceatral 
AfHcan  "  digglngB,"  The  travelter  once  nv  an  individnal  de- 
scending tbe  Nile  with  ■  store  of  nuggeti,  bracelets,  and  gold 
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which  Franks  sail  in  ships.*  At  Wilcnsi,  one 
Mohammed,  a  Shaykhash,  gave  me  his  itinerary  of 
fifteen  stages  to  the  sources  of  the  Abbay  or  Blue 
Nile :  he  confirmed  the  vulgar  Somali  report  that 
the  Ha  wash  and  the  Webbe  Shebayli  both  take  rise 
in  the  same  range  of  well  wooded  mountains 
which  gives  birth  to  the  river  of  Egj'pt. 

The  government  of  Harar  is  the  Amir.  These 
petty  princes  have  a  habit  of  killing  and  im- 
prisoning all  those  who  are  suspected  of  aspiring 
to  the  throne.f  Ahmed's  greatgrandfather  died 
in  jail,  and  his  father  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  When  the  present  Amir  ascended  the  throne 
he  was  ordered,  it  is  said,  by  the  Makad  or  chief  of 
the  Nole  Gallas,  to  release  his  prisoners,  or  to 

rings  similar  to  those  used  as  monej  hy  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

*  M.  Krapf  relates  a  tale  current  in  Abyssinia ;  namely,  that 
there  is  a  remnant  of  the  slave  trade  between  Guineh  (the 
Guinea  coast)  and  Sboa.  Connexion  between  the  east  and 
west  formerly  existed :  in  the  time  of  John  the  Second,  the 
Portuguese  on  the  river  Zaire  in  Congo  learned  the  existence 
of  the  Abyssinian  church.  Travellers  in  Western  Africa  assert 
that  Fakihs  or  priests,  when  performing  the  pilgrimage  pass 
from  the  Fellatah  country  through  Abyssinia  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  And  it  has  lately  been  proved  that  a  caravan 
line  is  open  from  the  Zaneibar  coast  to  Benguela. 

f  All  male  collaterals  of  the  royal  family,  however,  are  not 
imprisoned  by  law,  as  was  formerly  the  case  at  Shoa. 
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mount  his  horse  and  leave  the  city.  Three  of  his 
cousins,  however,  were,  when  I  visited  Harar,  in 
confinement :  one  of  them  since  that  time   died, 

and  has  been  buried  in  his  fetters.  The  Somal 
declare  that  the  state-dungeon  of  Harar  is  beneath 
the  palace,  and  that  he  who  once  enters  it,  lives 
with  unkempt  beard  and  untrimmed  nails  until  the 
day  when  death  sets. him  free. 

The  Amir  Ahmed^s  health  is  infirm.  Some 
attribute  his  weakness  to  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
others  declare  him  to  have  been  poisoned  by  onb 
of  his  wives.*  I  judged  him  consumptive. 
Shortly  after  my  departure  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  death,  and  he  afterwards  sent  for  a  physician 
to  Aden.  He  has  four  wives.  No.  1.  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Gerad  Hirsi ;  No.  2.  a  Sayyid 
woman  of  Harar;  No.  3.  an  emancipated  slave 
girl ;  and  No.  4.  a  daughter  of  Gerad  Abd  el  Majid, 
one  of  his  nobles.  He  has  two  sons,  who  will 
probably  never  ascend  the  throne  ;  one  is  an  infant, 
the  other  is  a  boy  now  about  five  years  old. 

The  Amir  Ahmed  succeeded  his  father  about 
three  years  ago.  His  rule  is  severe  if  not  just,  and 
it  has  all  the  prestige  of  secresy.      As  the  Amharas 

*  This  is  a  mere  superstition  ;  none  but  the  most  credulous 
can  believe  that  a  man  ever  lives  after  an  Eastern  dose. 
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say^  the  "  belly  of  the  Master  is  not  kiiown : "  even 
the  Gerad  Mohammed,  though  summoned  to  council 
at  all  times,  in  sickness  as  in  health,  dares  not 
offer  uncalled-for  advice,  and  the  queen  dowager, 
the  Gisti  Fatimah,  was  threatened  with  fetters  if 
she  persisted  in  interference.  Ahmed's  principal 
occupations  are  spying  his  many  stalwart  cousins, 
indulging  in  vain  fears  of  the  English,  the  Turks, 
and  the  Hajj  Sharmarkay,  and  amassing  treasure 
by  commerce  and  escheats.  He  judges  civil  and 
religious  causes  in  person,  but  he  allows  them  with 
little  interference  to  be  settled  by  the.Eazi,  Abd 
el  Rahman  bin  Umar  el  Harari :  the  latter,  though 
a  highly  respectable  person,  is  seldom  troubled; 
rapid  decision  being  the  general  predilection.  The 
punishments,  when  money  forms  no  part  of  them, 
are  mostly  according  to  Koranic  code.  The  mur- 
derer is  placed  in  the  market  street,  blindfolded, 
and  bound  hand  and  foot ;  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
deceased  then  strikes  his  neck  with  a  sharp  and 
heavy  butcher's  knife,  and  the  corpse  is  given  over 
to  the  relations  for  Moslem  burial.  If  the  blow 
prove  ineffectual  a  pardon  is  generally  granted. 
When  a  citizen  draws  dagger  upon  another  or 
commits  any  petty  offence,  he  is  bastinadoed  in  a 
peculiar  manner:   two  men  ply  their  horsewhips 
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upon  his  back  and  breast,  and  the  princei  in  whose 
presence  the  punishment  is  carried  out,  gives  the 
order  to  stop.  Theft  is  visited  with  amputation  of 
the  hand.  The  prison  is  the  award  of  state 
offenders:  it  is  terrible,  because  the  captive  is 
heavily  ironed,  lies  in  a  filthy  dungeon,  and  re- 
ceives no  food  but  what  he  can  obtain  from  his 
own  family,  — seldom  liberal  under  such  circum- 
stances, —  buy  or  beg  from  his  guards.  Fines  and 
confiscations,  as  usual  in  the  East,  are  favourite 
punishments  with  the  ruler.  I  met  at  Wilensi  an 
old  Hararii  whose  gardens  and  property  had  all 
been  escheated,  because  his  son  fled  from  justice, 
after  slaying  a  man.  The  Amir  is  said  to  have 
large  hoards  of  silver,  coffee,  and  ivory :  my  at- 
tendant the  Hammal  was  once  admitted  into  the 
inner  palace,  where  he  saw  huge  boxes  of  ancient 
fashion  supposed  to  contain  dollars.  The  only 
specie  current  in  Harar  is  a  diminutive  brass  piece 
called   Mahallak*  —  hand-worked   and   almost   as 

*  The  name  and  coin  are  Abyssinian.    According  to  Bruce, 

20  Mahallaks  are  worth     -        -     1  Grush. 

12  Grush       »9         »i  -         -     1  Miskal. 

4  Miskal      „        „  -        -     1  Wakiyah  (ounce). 

At  Harar  twenty-two  plantains  (the  only  small  change)  = 
one  Mahallak,  twenty-two  Mahallaks  =  one  Ashrafl  (now  a 
nominal  coin,)  and  three  Ashrafi  =  one  dollar. 
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^rtless  a  medium  as  a  modern  Italian  coin.  It 
bears  on  one  side  the  words ; 

(Zaribat  el  Harari  the  coinage  of  Harar.) 

On  the  reverse  is  the  date,  A  b.  1248.  The  Amir 
pitilessly  punishes  all  those  who  pass  in  the  city 
any  other  coin. 

The  Amir  Ahmed  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  some 
state  should  hedge  in  a  prince.  Neither  weapons 
nor  rosaries  are  allowed  in  his  presence ;  a  cham* 
berlain's  robe  acts  as  spittoon ;  whenever  anything 
is  given  to  or  taken  from  him  his  hand  must  be 
kissed ;  even  on  horseback  two  attendants  fan  him 
with  the  hems  of  their  garments.  Except  when 
engaged  on  the  Haronic  visits  which  he,  like  his 
father*,  pays  to  the  streets  and  byways  at  night, 

Lieut  Cruttenden  remarks,  ''The  Ashrafi  stamped  at  the 
Harar  mini  is  a  coin  peculiar  to  the  place.  It  is  of  silver  and 
the  twenty-second  part  of  a  dollar.  The  onljr  specimen  ^I 
have  heen  able  to  procure  bore  the  date  of  910  of  the  Hagira, 
with  the  name  of  the  Amir  on  one  side,  and,  on  its  reverse, 
<  La  Ilaha  ill  'Allah.' "  This  traveUer  adds  in  a  note,  '*  the 
value  of  the  Ashrafi  changes  with  each  successive  ruler.  In 
the  reign  of  Emir  Abd  el  Shukoor,  some  200  years  ago,  it  was 
of  gold."  At  present  the  Ashrafi,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  a 
fictitious  medium  used  in  accounts. 

*  An  old  story  is  told  of  the  Amir  Abubakr,  that  during  one 
of  his  nocturnal  excursions,  he  heard  three  of  his  subjects  talk- 
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he  is  always  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  guard. 
He  rides  to  mosque  escorted  by  a  dozen  horsemen, 
and  a  score  of  footmen  with  guns  and  whips  precede 
him:  by  his  side  walks  an  officer  shading  him 
with  a  huge  and  heavily  fringed  red  satin  umbrella, 

—  from  India  to  Abyssinia  the  sign  of  princely 
dignity.  Even  at  his  prayers  two  or  three  chosen 
matchlockmen  stand  over  him  with  lighted  fusees. 
When  he  rides  forth  in  public,  he  is  escorted  by  a 
party  of  fifty  men  :  the  running  footmen  crack  their 
whips  and  shout  "  Let !  Let !  "  (Go !  Go !  )  and  the 
citizens  avoid  stripes  by  retreating  into  the  nearest 
house,  or  running  into  another  street. 

The  army  of  Harar  is  not  imposing.  There  are 
between  forty  and  fifty  matchlockmen  of  Arab 
origin,  long  settled  in  the  place,  and  commanded 
by  a  veteran  Maghrebi.  They  receive  for  pay  one 
dollar's  worth  of  holcus  per  annum,  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  afibrd  five  or  six  loaves  a  day  :  the 
luxuries  of  life  must  be  provided  by  the  exercise 
of  some  peaceful  craft.     Including  slaves,  the  total 


ing  treason,  and  coveting  his  food,  his  wife,  and  his  throne. 
He  sent  for  them  next  morning,  filled  the  first  withgood  things, 
and  bastinadoed  him  for  not  eating  more,  flogged  the  second  se- 
verelj  for  being  unable  to  describe  the  difference  between  his 
own  wife  and  the  princess,  and  put  tho  third  to  death. 
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of  armed  men  may  be  two  hundred :  of  these  one 
carries  a  Somali  or  Galla  spear,  another  a  dagger/ 
and  a  third  a  sword,  which  is  generally  the  old 
German  cavalry  blade.  Cannon  of  small  calibre 
is  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  palace,  but  none 
probably  knows  their  use.  The  city  may  contain 
thirty  horses,  of  which  a  dozen  are  royal  property : 
they  are  miserable  ponies,  but  well  trcdned  to  the 
rocks  and  hills.  The  Galla  Bedouins  would  oppose 
an  invader  with  a  strong  force  of  spearmen,  the 
approaches  to  the  city  are  difficult  and  dangerous, 
but  it  is  commanded  from  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  walls  would  crumble  at  the  touch  of  a  six- 
pounder.  Three  hundred  Arabs  and  two  gallopper 
guns  would  take  Harar  in  an  hour. 

Harar  is  essentiaUy  a  commercial  town:  its 
citizens  live,  like  those  of  Zayla,  by  systematically 
defrauding  the  Galla  Bedouins,  and  the  Amir  has 
made  it  a  penal  offence  to  buy  by  weight  and  scale. 
He  receives,  as  octroi,  from  eight  to  fifteen  cubits 
of  Cutch  canvass  for  every  donkey-load  passing 
the  gates,  consequently  the  beast  is  so  burdened 
that  it  must  be  supported  by  the  drivers.  Culti- 
vators are  taxed  ten  per  cent.,  the  general  and 
easy  rate  of  this  part  of  Africa,  but  they  pay  in 
kind,  which  considerably  increases  the  Government 
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share.  The  greatest  merchant  may  bring  to  Harar 
50/.  worth  of  goods,  and  he  who  has  20/.  of  capital 
is  considered  a  wealthy  man.  The  citizens  seem 
to  have  a  more  than  Asiatic  apathy,  even  in  pursuit 
of  gain.  When  we  entered,  a  caravan  was  to  set 
out  for  Zayla  on  the  morrow ;  after  ten  days,  hardly 
one  half  of  its  number  had  mustered.  The  four 
marches  from  the  city  eastward  are  rarely  made 
under  a  fortnight,  and  the  average  rate  of  their 
Kafilahs  is  not  so  high  even  as  that  of  the  Somal. 

The  principal  exports  from  Harar  are  slaves, 
ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  Wars  ( safflower  or  bastard 
saffron ),  Tobes  and  woven  cottons,  mules,  holcus, 
wheat,  "Karanji,"  a  kind  of  bread  used  by  tra- 
vellers, ghee,  honey,  gums  (  principally  mastic  and 
myrrh ),  and  finally  sheep's  fat  and  tallows  of  all 
sorts.  The  imports  are  American  sheeting,  and 
other  cottons,  white  and  dyed,  muslins,  red  shawls, 
silks,  brass,  sheet  copper,  cutlery  (generally  the 
cheap  German),  Birmingham  trinkets,  beads  and 
coral,  dates,  rice,  and  loaf  sugar,  gunpowder,  paper, 
and  the  various  other  wants  of  a  city  in  the  wild. 

Ilarar  is  still,  as  of  old*,  the  great  "half  way 

*  Kl  Mukrizi  informs  us  that  in  his  day  Iladiynh  supplied 
the  East  with  black  Eunuchs,  altliougli  the  infamous  trade  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 
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Iiouse"  for  slaves  from  Zangaro,  Gurague,  and  the 
Galla  tribes,  Alo  and  others*:  Abyssinians  and 
AmharaSy  the  most  valued  f,  have  become  rare 
since  the  King  of  Shoa  prohibited  the  exportation. 
Women  vary  in  value  from  100  to  400  Ashrafis, 
boys  from  9  to  150 :  the  worst  are  kept  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  best  are  driven  and  exported  by  the 
Western  Arabs  |  or  by  the  subjects  of  H.  H.  the 

*  The  Anisi  Gallas  are  generallj  driven  direct  from 
XJgadajii  to  Berberali. 

f  ''If  70a  want  a  brother  (in  arms),*'  says  the  Eastern 
proverb,  '*  buj  a  Nubian,  if  jou  would  be  rich,  an  Abyssinian, 
and  if  you  require  an  ass,  a  Sawlihili  (negro)."  Formerly  a 
small  load  of  salt  bought  a  boy  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  many  of 
them,  however,  died  on  their  way  to  the  coast. 

^  The  Firman  lately  issued  by  the  Sultan  and  forwarded  to 
the  Pasha  of  Jeddah  for  the  Kaimakan  and  the  Kazi  of  Mecca, 
has  lately  caused  a  kind  of  revolution  in  Western  Arabia.  The 
Ulema  and  the  inhabitants  denounced  the  rescript  as  opposed 
to  the  Koran,  and  forced  the  magistrate  to  take  sanctuary.  The 
Kaimakan  came  to  his  assistance  with  Turkish  troops,  the 
latter,  however,  were  soon  pressed  back  into  their  fort  At 
this  time,  the  Sherif  Abd  el  Muttalib  arrived  at  Meccah,  from 
Taif,  and  almost  simultaneously  Reshid  Pasha  came  from 
Constantinople  with  orders  to  seize  him,  send  him  to  the 
capital,  and  appoint  the  Sherif  Nazir  to  act  until  the  no- 
mination of  a  successor,  the  state  prisoner  Mohammed  bin 
Aun. 

The  tumult  redoubled.  The  people  attributing  the  rescript 
to  the  English  and  French  Consuls  of  Jeddah,  insisted  upon 
pulling  down  their  flags.     The  Pasha  took  them  under  his  pro- 
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Imam  of  Muscat,  in  exchange  for  rice  and  dates. 
I  need  scarely  say  that  commerce  would  thrive  on 
the  decline  of  slavery :  whilst  the  Felateas  or  man- 
razzias  are  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  vain  to  expect 
industry  in  the  land. 

Ivory  at  Harar  amongst  the  Kafirs  is  a  royal 
monopoly,  and  the  Amir  carries  on  the  one-sided 
system  of  trade,  common  to  African  monarchs. 
Elephants  abound  in  Jaijar,  the  Erar  forest,  and 
in  the  Harirah  and  other  valleys,  where  they 
resort  during  the  hot  season,  in  cold  descending 
to  the  lower  regions.  The  Gallas  hunt  the  animals 
and  receive  for  the  spoil  a  little  cloth :  the  Amir 
sends  his  ivory  to  Berberah,  and  sells  it  by  means 
of  a  Wakil  or  agent.  The  smallest  kind  is  called 
"  Ruba  Aj  "(Quarter  Ivory),  the  better  description 
"NussAj"  (Half  Ivory),  whilst  "Aj,"  the  best  kind, 
fetches  from  thirty-two  to  forty  dollars  per  Farasilah 
of  27  Arab  pounds.* 

The  coffee  of  Harar  is  too  well  known  in  the 
markets  of  Europe  to  require  description  :  it  grows 

tection,  and  on  the  14th  January,  1856,  the  "Queen"  steamer 
was  despatched  from  Bombay,  with  orders  to  assist  the  govern- 
ment and  to  suppress  the  contest. 

*  This  weight,  as  usual  in  the  East,  varies  at  every  port. 
At  Aden  the  Farasilah  is  27  lbs.,  ut  Zayla  20  lbs.,  and  at  Ber- 
berah 35  lbs. 
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ill  the  gardens  about  the  town,  in  greater  quan- 
tities amongst  the  Western  Gallas,  and  in  perfec- 
tion at  Jarjar,  a  district  of  about  seven  days 
journey  from  Harar  on  the  Efat  road.  It  is  said 
that  the  Amir  withholds  this  valuable  article,  fearing 
to  glut  the  Berberah  market:  he  has  also  forbidden 
the  Harash,  or  coffee  cultivators,  to  travel  lest  the 
art  of  tending  the  tree  be  lost.  When  I  visited 
Harar,  the  price  per  parcel  of  twenty-seven  pounds 
was  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  the  hire  of  a  camel 
carrying  twelve  parcels  to  Berberah  was  five  dol- 
lars :  the  profit  did  not  repay  labour  and  risk. 

The  tobacco  of  Harar  is  of  a  light  yellow  color, 
with  good  flavour,  and  might  be  advantageously 
mixed  with  Syrian  and  other  growths.  The  Alo, 
or  Western  Galias,  the  principal  cultivators,  plant 
it  with  the  holcus,  and  reap  it  about  five  months 
afterwards.    It  is  cocked  for  a  fortnight,  the  woody 

part  is  removed,  and  the  leaf  is  packed  in  sacks 
for  transportation  to  Berberah.  At  Harar,  men 
prefer  it  for  chewing  as  well  as  smoking :  women 
generally  use  Surat  tobacco.  It  is  bought,  like 
all  similar  articles,  by  the  eye,  and  about  seventy 
pounds  are  to  be  had  for  a  dollar. 

The  Wars  or  SaflBlower  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantities  around  the  city :  an  abundance  is  grown 
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in  the  lands  of  the  Gallas.  It  is  sown  when  the 
heavy  rains  have  ceased,  and  is  gathered  about  two 
months  afterwards.  This  article,  together  with 
slaves,  forms  the  staple  commerce  between  Ber- 
berah  and  Muscat.  In  Arabia,  men  dye  with  it 
their  cotton  shirts,  women  and  children  use  it  to 
stain  the  skin  a  bright  yellow ;  besides  the  purpose 
of  a  cosmetic,  it  also  serves  as  a  preservative 
against  cold.  When  Wars  is  cheap  at  Harar,  a 
pound  may  be  bought  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar. 

The  Tobes  and  sashes  of  Harar  are  considered 
equal  to  the  celebrated  cloths  of  Shoa :  hand-woven, 
they  as  far  surpass,  in  beauty  and  durability,  the 
vapid  produce  of  European  manufactories,  as  the 
perfect  hand  of  man  excels  the  finest  machinery. 
On  the  windward  coast,  one  of  these  garments  is 
considered  a  handsome  present  for  a  chief.  The 
Ilarari  Tobe  consists  of  a  double  length  of  eleven 
cubits  by  two  in  breadth,  with  a  border  of  bright 
scarlet,  and  the  average  value  of  a  good  article, 
even  in  the  city,  is  eight  dollars.  They  are  made 
of  the  fine  long-stapled  cotton,  which  grows  plen- 
tifully upon  these  hills,  and  are  soft  as  silk,  whilst 
their  warmth  admirably  adapts  them  for  winter  wear. 
The  thread  is  spun  by  women  with  two  Avooden 
pins :  the  loom  is  worked  by  both  sexes. 
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Three  caravans  leave  Harar  every  year  for  the 
Berberah  market.  The  first  starts  early  in  January, 
laden  with  coffee,  Tobes,  Wars,  ghee,  gums,  and 
other  articles  to  be  bartered  for  cottons,  silks, 
shawls,  and  Surat  tobacco.  The  second  sets  out  in 
February.   The  principal  caravan,  conveying  slaves, 

mules,  and  other  valuable  articles,  enters  Berberah 
a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  season :  it  num- 
bers about  3000  souls,  and  is  commanded  by  one 
of  the  Amir's  principal  officers,  who  enjoys  the  title 
of  Ebi  or  leader.  Any  or  all  of  these  kafilahs 
might  be  stopped  by  spending  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  amongst  the  Jibril  Abokr  tribe,  or  even 
by  a  sloop  of  war  at  the  emporium.  "He  who 
commands  at  Berberah,  holds  the  beard  of  Harar 
in  his  hand,"  is  a  saying  which  I  heard  even  within 
the  city  walls. 

The  furniture  of  a  house  at  Harar  is  simple, — 
a  few  skins,  and  in  rare  cases  a  Persian  rug,  stools, 
coarse  mats,  and  Somali  pillows,  wooden  spoons,  and 
porringers  shaped  with  a  hatchet,  finished  with  a 
knife,  stained  red,  and  brightly  polished.  The 
gourd  is  a  conspicuous  article ;  smoked  inside  and 
fitted  with  a  cover  of  the  same  material,  it  serves 
as  cup,  bottle,  pipe,  and  water-skin  :  a  coarse  and 
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heavy  kind  of  pottery,  of  black  or  brown  clay,  is'used 
by  some  of  the  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Harar  live  well.     The  best 
meat,  as  in  Abyssinia,  is  beef:  it  rather  resembled, 
however,  in  the  dry  season  when  I  ate  it,  the  lean 
and  stringy  sirloins  of  Old  England  in  Hogarth's 
days.     A  hundred  and  twenty  chickens,  or  sixty- 
six  full-grown  fowls,  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar, 
and  the  citizens  do  not,  like  the  Somal,  consider 
them  carrion.     Goat's  flesh  is  good,  and  the  black- 
faced  Berberah  sheep,  after  the  rains,  is,  here  as 
elsewhere,  delicious.     The  stafi^  of  life  is  holcus. 
Fruit  grows  almost  wild,  but  it  is  not  prized  as  an 
article  of  food ;  the  plantains  are  coarse  and  bad, 
grapes  seldom  come  to   maturity;   although  the 
brab   flourishes   in    every   ravine,   and   the   palm 
becomes  a  lofty  tree,   it  has  not  been  taught  to 
fructify,  and  the   citizens  do  not   know   how   to 
dress,  preserve,  or  pickle  their  limes  and  citrons. 
No  vegetables  but  gourds  are  known.     From  the 
cane,  whicli  thrives  upon  these  hills,  a  little  sugar 
is  made :  the  honey,  of  which,  as  the  Abyssinians 
say,  "the  land  stinks,"  is  the  general  sweetener. 
Tiic  condiment  of  liast  Africa,  is  red  puppcr. 
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To  resume)  dear  L.,  the  thread  of  our  adventures 
at  Harar. 

Immediately  after  arrival,  we  were  called  upon 
by  the  Arabs,  a  strange  mixture.  One,  the  Haji 
Mukhtar,  was  a  Maghrebi  from  Fez :  an  expatria- 
tion of  forty  years  had  changed  his  hissing  Arabic 
as  little  as  his  "  rocky  face."  This  worthy  had  a 
coffee-garden  assigned  to  him,  as  commander  of 
the  Amir's  body-guard:  he  introduced  himself  to 
us,  however,  as  a  merchant,  which  led  us  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  spy.  Another,  Haji  Hasan,  was  a 
thorough-bred  Persian :  he  seemed  to  know  every- 
body, and  was  on  terms  of  bosom  friendship  with 
half  the  world  from  Cairo  to  Calcutta,  Moslem^ 
Christian  and  Pagan.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a 
boy  from  Meccah,  a  Muscat  man,  a  native  of  Suez, 
and  a  citizen  of  Damascus :  the  others  were  Arabs 
from  Yemen.  All  were  most  civil  to  us  at  first ; 
but,  afterwards,  when  our  interviews  with  the 
Amir  ceased,  they  took  alarm,  and  prudently  cut 

us. 

The  Arabs  were  succeeded  by  the  Somal,  amongst 
whom  the  Hammal  and  Long  Guled  found  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  who  readily  recognised 
them  as  government  servants  at  Aden.  These 
visitors  at  first  came  in  fear  and  trembling  with 
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visions  of  the  Harar  jail :  they  desired  my  men  to 
return  the  visit  by  night,  and  made  frequent  ex- 
cuses for  apparent  want  of  hospitality.  Their 
apprehensions,  however,  soon  vanished :  presently 
they  began  to  prepare  entertainments,  and,  as  we 
were  without  money,  they  willingly  supplied  us 
with  certain  comforts  of  life.      Our  three   Habr 

Awal  enemies,  seeing  the  tide  of  fortune  settling  in 
our  favour,  changed  their  tactics :  they  threw  the 
past  upon  their  two  Harari  companions,  and  pro- 
posed themselves  as  Abbans  on  our  return  to  Ber- 
berah.  This  offer  was  politely  staved  off;  in  the 
first  place  we  were  already  provided  with  protec- 
tors, and  secondly  these  men  belonged  to  the  Ayjal 
Shirdon,  a  clan  most  hostile  to  the  Ilabr  Gerhajis. 
They  did  not  fail  to  do  us  all  the  harm  in  their 
power,  but  again  my  good  star  triumphed. 

After  a  day's  repose,  we  were  summoned  by  the 
Treasurer,  early  in  the  forenoon,  to  wait  upon  the 
Gerad  Mohammed.  Sword  in  hand,  and  followed 
by  the  Hammal  and  Long  Guled,  I  walked  to  the 
"  palace,"  and  entering  a  little  ground-fioor-room 
on  the  right  of  and  close  to  the  audience-hall,  found 
the  minister  sitting  upon  a  large  dais  covered  with 
Persian  carpets.  He  was  surrounded  by  six  of 
his  brother  Gcrads  or  councillors,  two  of  tlieni  in 
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turbuns,  the  rest  with  bare  and  shaven  heads: 
their  Tobes,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions  of 
ceremony,  were  allowed  to  fall  beneath  the  waist. 
The  lower  part  of  the  hovel  was  covered  with 
dependents,  amongst  whom  my  Somal  took  their 
seats:  it  Seemed  to  be  customs'  time,  for  names 
were  being  registered,  and  money  changed  hands. 
The  Grandees  were  eating  Eat,  or  as  it  is  here 
called  "  Jdt."  •  One  of  the  party  prepared  for  the 
Prime  Minister  the  tenderest  twigs  of  the  tree, 
plucking  off  the  points  of  even  the  softest  leaves. 
Another  pounded  the  plant  with  a  little  water  in 
a  wooden  mortar :  of  this  paste,  called  "  El  Mad- 
kuk,"  a  bit  was  handed  to  each  person,  who, 
rolling  it  into  a  ball,  dropped  it  into  his  mouth. 
All  at  times,  as  is  the  custom,  drank  cold  water 
from  a  smoked  gourd,  and  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
the  sweet  and  pleasant  draught.  I  could  not  but 
remark  the  fine  flavour  of  the  plant  after  the 
coarser  quality  grown  in  Yemen.  Europeans 
perceive  but  little  effect  from  it  —  friend  S.  and  I 
once  tried  in  vain  a  strong  infusion  —  the  Arabs, 

*  See  Chnp.  iii.  El  Makrizi,  describing  thekingdom  of  Zajla, 
uses  the  Uarari  not  the  Arabic  term ;  he  remarks  that  it  is 
unknown  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  compares  its  leaf  to  that  of 
the  orange. 
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however^  unaccustomed  to  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
declare  that,  like  opium  eaters,  they  cannot  live 
without  the  excitement.  It  seems  to  produce  in 
them  a  manner  of  dreamy  enjoyment,  which, 
exaggerated  by  time  and  distance,  may  have  given 
rise  to  that  splendid  myth  the  Lotos,  and  the 
Lotophagi.  It  is  held  by  the  Ulema  here  as  in 
Arabia,  "  Akl  el  Salikin,"  or  the  Food  of  the  Pious, 
and  literati  remark  that  it  has  the  singular  pro- 
perties of  enlivening  the  imagination,  clearing  the 
ideas,  cheering  the  heart,  diminishing  sleep,  and 
taking  the  place  of  food.  The  people  of  Harar  eat 
it  every  day  from  9  a.m.  till  near  noon,  when  they 
dine  and  afterwards  indulge  in  something  stronger, 
—  millet-beer  and  mead. 

The  Gerad,  after  polite  inquiries,  seated  me  by 
his  right  hand  upon  the  Dais,  where  I  ate  Kat  and 
fingered  my  rosary,  whilst  he  transacted  the 
business  of  the  day.  Then  one  of  the  elders  took 
from  a  little  recess  in  the  wall  a  large  book,  and  un- 
covering it,  began  to  recite  a  long  Dua  or  Blessing 
upon  the  Prophet :  at  the  end  of  each  period  all 
present  intoned  the  response,  "  AUali  bless  our  Lord 
Mohammed  with  his  Progeny  and  his  Companions, 
one  and  all !  "  This  exercise  lasting  half  an  hour 
afforded  me  the  opportunity,  —  much  desired,  — 
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of  making  an  impression.  The  reader,  misled  by 
a  marginal  reference,  happened  to  say,  ^^  angels. 
Men,  and  Genii : "  the  Gerad  took  the  book  and 
found  written,  "Men,  Angels,  and  Genii."  Opinions 
were  divided  as  to  the  order  of  beings,  when  I 
explained  that  human  nature,  which  amongst 
Moslems  is  not  a  little  lower  than  the  angelic, 
ranked  highest,  because  of  it  were  created  prophets, 
apostles,  and  saints,  whereas  the  other  is  but  a 
"  Wasitah"  or  connection  between  the  Creator  and 
his  creatures.  My  theology  won  general  approba- 
tion and  a  few  kinder  glances  from  the  elders. 

Prayer  concluded,  a  chamberlain  whispered  the 
Gerad,  who  arose,  deposited  his  black  coral  rosary, 
took  up  an  inkstand,  donned  a  white  ^^  Badan  "  or 
sleeveless  Arab  cloak  over  his  cotton  shirt,  shuffled 
off  the  Dais  into  his  slippers,  and  disappeared. 
Presently  we  were  summoned  to  an  interview  with 
the  Amir:  this  time  I  was  allowed  to  approach 
the  outer  door  with  covered  feet.  Entering 
ceremoniously  as  before,  I  was  motioned  by  the 
Prince  to  sit  near  the  Gerad,  who  occupied  a 
Persian  rug  on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the 
throne:  my  two  attendants  squatted  upon  the 
humbler  mats  in  front  and  at  a  greater  distance. 
After  sundry  inquiries  about  the  changes  that  had 
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taken  place  at  Aden,  the  letter  was  suddenly  pro- 
duced by  the  Amir,  who  looked  upon  it  suspiciously 
and  bade  me  explain  its  contents.  I  was  then 
asked  by  the  Gerad  whether  it  was  my  intention 
to  buy  and  sell  at  Harar :  the  reply  was,  "  We  are 
no  buyers  nor  sellers*;  we  have  become  your 
guests  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  Amir  —  whom 
may  Allah  preserve! — and  that  the  friendship 
between  the  two  powers  may  endure."  This 
appearing  satisfactory,  I  added,  in  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  proverbial  delays  of  Africa,  where 
two  or  three  months  may  elapse  before  a  letter  is 
answered  or  a  verbal  message  delivered,  that 
perhaps  the  Prince  would  be  pleased  to  dismiss  us 
soon,  as  the  air  of  Harar  was  too  dry  for  me,  and 
my  attendants  were  in  danger  of  the  small-pox, 
then  raging  in  the  town.  The  Amir,  who  was 
chary  of  words,  bent  towards  the  Gerad,  who 
briefly  ejaculated,  "  The  reply  will  be  vouchsafed  :  " 
with  tliis  unsatisfactory  answer  the  interview  ended. 
Shortly  after  arrival,  I  sent  my  Salam  to  one  of 
the  Ulema,  Shaykh  Jami  of  the  Bertcri  Somal :  he 
accepted  the  excuse  of  ill  health,  and  at  once  came 
to  sec  me.     This  personage  appeared  in  the  form 

•  In  conversational  Arabic  "  we  "  is  used  witliout  affectation 
for  "  I." 
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of  a  little  black  man  aged  about  forty,  deeply 
pitted  by  small-pox,  with  a  protruding  brow,  a 
tufty  beard  and  rather  delicate  features :  his  hands 
and  feet  were  remarkably  small.  Married  to  a 
descendant  of  the  Sberif  Tunis,  he  had  acquired 
great  reputation  as  an  Alim  or  Savan,  a  peace- 
policy-man,  and  an  ardent  Moslem.  Though  an 
imperfect  Arabic  scholar,  he  proved  remarkably 
weU  read  in  the  reUgious  sciences,  and  even  the 
Meccans  had,  it  was  said,  paid  him  the  respect  of 
kissing  his  hand  during  his  pilgrimage.  In  his 
second  character,  his  success  was  not  remarkable, 
the  principal  results  being  a  spear-thrust  in  the 
head,  and  being  generally  told  to  read  his  books 
and  leave  men  alone.  Yet  he  is  always  doing  good 
^^  lillah,"  that  is  to  say,  gratis  and  for  Allah's  sake : 
his  pugnacity  and  bluntness  —  the  prerogatives  of 
the  "peaceful" — gave  him  some  authority  over 
the  Amir,  and  he  has  often  been  employed  on 
political  missions  amongst  the  different  chiefs. 
Nor  has  his  ardour  for  propagandism  been 
thoroughly  gratified.  He  commenced  his  travels 
with  an  intention  of  mnning  the  crown  of  glory 
without  delay,  by  murdering  the  British  Resident 
at   Aden  * :  struck,  however,  with  the  order  and 

*  The  Shnykh  himself  gave  me  this  information.     As  a  rule 
it   is   most    imprudent    for    Europenns   holding   high   ofTicinl 
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jiurtioe  of  oar  rule,  he  changed  his  intentions  and 
offered  £1  Idam  to  the  officer,  who  received  it  so 
urbanely,  that  the  nmple  Eastern  repenting  having 
intended  to  eat  the  Kafir's  throat,  began  to  pray 
ferrontly  for  hia  oonTerri<»i.  Since  that  time  he 
haa  made  it  a  ptnnt  of  duly  to  attempt  every 
infidel:  I  never  heard,  howerer,  that  he  succeeded 
irith  a  sonL 

The  Shaikh's  first  viait  did  not  end  well.  He 
Informed  me  that  the  old  Usmanlis  conquered 
Stamboal  in  the  days  of  Umar.  I  imprudently 
objected  to  the  date,  and  he  reTcnged  himself  for 
the  injury  done  to  his  fame  by  the  favourite  eccle- 
BiaBtical  process  of  privily  damning  me  for  a 
heretic,  and  a  worse  than  heathen.  Moreover  he 
had  sent  me  a  kind  of  ritual  which  I  had  perused 
in  an  hour  and  returned  to  him :  this  prepoBsessed 
the  Shaykh  strongly  against  me,  lightly  *'  skim- 
ming "  books  being  a  form  of  idleness  as  yet  un- 
known to  the  ponderous  East. 


positions  in  these  barbitrouB  regions,  to  live  ds  tliey  Ao,  un- 
Itrmed  and  unattended.  The  appearance  of  utter  security  may 
impose,  where  strong  motives  for  BSsassination  are  wanting. 
At  the  same  time  the  practice  has  occasioned  many  losses 
which  singly,  to  use  an  Indian  stateaman's  phrase,  would  have 
"dimmed  R  victory." 
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Our  days  at  Ilarar  were  monotonous  enough. 
In  the  morning  we  looked  to  the  mules,  drove  out 
the  cats  —  as  great  a  nuisance  here  as  at  Aden  — 
and  ate  for  breakfast  lumps  of  boiled  beef  with 
peppered  holcus-scones.  We  were  kindly  looked 
upon  by  one  Sultan,  a  sick  and  decrepid  Eunuch, 
who  having  served  five  Amirs,  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  palace.  To  appearance  he  was  mad : 
he  wore  upon  his  poll  a  motley  scratch  wig,  half 
white  and  half  black,  like  Day  and  Night  in  masque* 
rades.  But  his  conduct  was  sane.  At  dawn  ho 
sent  us  bad  plantains,  wheaten  crusts,  and  cups  of 
unpalatable  coffee- tea*,  and,  assisted  by  a  crone  more 
decrepid  than  himself,  prepared  for  me  his  water- 
pipe,  a  gourd  fitted  with  two  reeds  and  a  tile  of 
baked  clay  by  way  of  bowl:  now  he  "knagged"  at 
the  slave  girls,  who  were  slow  to  work,  then  burst 


*  In  the  best  coffee  countries,  Harar  and  Yemen,  the  berrj 
18  reserved  for  exportation.  The  Southern  Arabs  use  for 
economy  and  health  —  the  bean  being  considered  heating — the 
Kishr  or  follicle.  This  in  Harar  is  a  woman's  drink.  The  men 
considering  the  berry  too  dry  and  heating  for  their  arid  atmo- 
sphercy  toast  the  leaf  on  a  girdle,  pound  it  and  prepare  an  in- 
fusion which  they  declare  to  be  most  wholesome,  but  which 
certainly  suggests  weak  senna.  The  boiled  coffee-leaf  has 
been  tried  and  approved  of  in  England ;  we  omit,  however,  to 
toast  it. 

A    A 
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into  a  fury  because  some  visitor  ate  Kat  without 
offering  it  to  him,  or  crossed  the  royal  threshold  in 
sandal  or  slipper.  The  other  inmates  of  the  house 
were  Galla  slave-girls,  a  great  nuisance,  especially 
one  Berille,  an  unlovely  maid,  whose  shrill  voice 
and  shameless  manners  were  a  sad  scandal  to 
pilgrims  and  pious  Moslems. 

About  8  A.M.  the  Somal  sent  us  gifts  of  citrons, 
plantains,  sugar-cane,  limes,  wheaten  bread,  and 
Btewed  fowls.  At  the  same  time  the  house  became 
full  of  visitors,  Harari  and  others,  most  of  them 
pretexting  inquiries  after  old  Sultan's  health. 
Noon  was  generally  followed  by  a  little  solitude, 
the  people  retiring  to  dinner  and  siesta :  we  were 
then  again  provided  with  bread  and  beef  from  the 
Amir's  kitchen.  In  the  afternoon  the  house  again 
filled,  and  the  visitors  dispersed  only  for  supper. 
Before  sunset  we  were  careful  to  visit  the  mules 
tethered  in  the  court-yard  ;  being  half  starved  they 
often  attempted  to  desert.* 

It  was  harvest  home  at  Ilarar,  a  circumstance 
Avhich  worked  us  much  annoy.  In  the  mornings 
the  Amir,  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  guards,  rode 
to  a  hill  north  of  the  city,  where  he  inspected  his 

*  In  Harar  a  horse  or  a  mule  is  never  lost,  whereas  an  ass 
straying  from  home  is  rarely  seen  again. 
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Galla  reapers  and  threshers,  and  these  men  were 
feasted  every  evening  at  our  quarters  with  flesh, 
beer,  and  mead.*  The  strong  druiks  caused  many 
a  wordy  war,  and  we  made  a  point  of  exhorting 
the  pagans,  with  poor  success  I  own,  to  purer 
lives. 

We  spent  our  soirSe  alternately  bepreaching  the 
Gallas,  "chaffing"  Mad  Said,  who,  despite  his 
seventy  years,  was  a  hale  old  Bedouin,  with  a  salt 
and  sullen  repartee,  and  quarrelling  with  the  slave- 
girls.  Berille  the  loud-lunged,  or  Aminah  the 
pert,  would  insist  upon  extinguishing  the  fat-fed 
lamp  long  ere  bed-time,  or  would  enter  the  room 
singing,  laughing,  dancing,  and  clapping  a  measure 
with  their  palms,  when,  stoutly  aided  by  old  Sultan, 
who  shrieked  like  a  hyaena  on  these  occasions,  we 

*  This  18  the  Abyssinian  **  Tej,"  a  word  so  strange  to  Euro- 
pean organs,  that  some  authors  write  it  ^*  Zatsh."  At  Harar  it 
is  made  of  honej  dissolved  in  about  fifteen  parts  of  hot  water, 
strained  and  fermented  for  seven  days  with  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  Kudidah  ;  when  the  operation  is  to  be  hurried,  the  vessel 
is  placed  near  the  fire.  Ignorant  Airica  can  ferment^  not  distil, 
yet  it  must  be  owned  she  is  skilful  in  her  rude  art.  Every 
traveller  has  praised  the  honey-wine  of  the  Highlands,  and 
some  have  not  scrupled  to  prefer  it  to  champagne.  It  ex- 
hilarates, excites  and  acts  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  at  Harar  all  men,  pagans  and  sages,  priests  and  rulers, 
drink  it. 

A  A  a 
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ejected  her  in  extreme  indigoation.  All  then  v'os 
ulence  without :  not  bo  —  alas  1  —  within.  Mud 
Said  snored  fearfully,  and  AbUdon  chatted  half 
the  night  with  some  Bedouin  friend,  who  had 
dropped  in  to  supper.  On  our  hard  couchea  wc 
did  not  enjoy  either  the  nodes  or  the  emus 
deorum. 

The  even  tenor  of  such  days  was  varied  by  a 
perpetual  reference  to  the  rosary,  consulting  sootli- 
sayers,  and  listening  to  reports  and  rumours 
brought  to  na  by  the  Somal  in  such  profusion  that 
we  oil  sighed  for  a  discontinuance.  The  Gerad 
Mohammed,  excited  by  the  Habr  Awal,  was 
carious  in  his  inquiries  concemlDg  me :  the  astute 
Senior  had  heard  of  our  leaving  the  End  of  Time 
with  the  Gerad  Adan,  and  his  mind  fell  into  the 
fancy  that  we  were  transacting  some  business  for 
the  Hajj  Sharmarkay,  the  popular  bugbear  of  Harar. 
Our  fate  was  probably  decided  by  the  arrival  of  a 
youth  of  the  Ayyal  Gedid  clan,  who  reported  that 
three  brothers  had  landed  in  the  Somali  country, 
that  two  of  them  were  anxiously  awaiting  at 
Berberah  the  return  of  the  third  from  Ilarar,  and 
that,  though  dressed  like  Moslems,  they  were  really 
Englishmen  in  government  employ.  Visions  of 
cutting  off  caravans  began  to  assume  a  hard  and 
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palpable  form :  the  Habr  A.wal  ceased  intriguing, 
and  the  Gerad  Mohammed  resolved  to  adopt  the 
suaviter  in  modo  whilst  dealing  with  his  dangerous 
guest. 

Some  days  after  his  first  visit,  the  Shaykh  Jami, 
sending  for  the  Hammal,  informed  him  of  an  in- 
tended trip  from  Harar:  my  follower  suggested 
that  we  might  well  escort  him.  The  good  Shaykh 
at  once  oflTered  to  apply  for  leave  from  the  Gerad 
Mohammed ;  not,  however,  finding  the  minister  at 
home,  he  asked  us  to  meet  him  at  the  palace  on 
the  morrow,  about  the  time  of  Eat-eating. 

We  had  so  often  been  disappointed  in  our  hopes 
of  a  final  ^*  lay-public,"  that  on  this  occasion  much 
was  not  expected.  However,  about  6  a.m.,  wo 
were  all  summoned,  and  entering  the  Gerad's  levee- 
room  were,  as  usual,  courteously  received.  I  had 
distinguished  his  complaint, — qhronic  bronchitis, — 
and  resolving  to  make  a  final  impression,  related 
to  him  all  its  symptoms,  and  promised,  on  reaching 
Aden,  to  send  the  different  remedies  employed  by 
ourselves.  He  clung  to  the  hope  of  escaping  his 
sufferings,  whilst  the  attendant  courtiers  looked 
on  approvingly,  and  begged  me  to  lose  no  time 
Presently  the  Gerad  was  sent  for  by  the  Amir,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  I  followed  him,  on  this  oc- 

A  A    3 
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cauoD,  alone.  Ensaed  a  long  conversation  about 
the  atate  of  Aden,  of  Zayla,  of  Berberab,  and  of 
StambooL  The  ehkf  pot  a  'mricty  of  questions 
about  Aratna,  and  every  olgect  there :  tlie  answer 
was  that  the  neceauty  of  commerce  conBned  us  to 
the  gloomy  rock.  He  used  some  obliging  expres- 
sions abont  desiring  our  friendship,  and  having 
considerable  respect  for  a  people  who  built,  he 
nnderstood,  large  ships.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  praising  Harar  iu  cautious  phrase,  and  especially 
oi  r^;retting  that  its  oofiee  was  not  better  known 
amongst  the  Franks.  The  small  wizen-faced  man 
smiled,  as  Moslems  say,  the  smile  of  Umar*:  seeing 
his  brow  relax  for.  the  first  time,  I  told  him  that, 
bdng  now  restored  to  health,  we  requested  his 
commands  for  Aden.  He  signified  consent  with 
a  nod,  and  the  Gerad,  with  many  compUments, 
gave  me  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Political  Resident, 
and  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  a  mule  as  a 
present.     I  then  arose,  recited  a  short  prayer,  the 

*  The  Galipb  Umar  is  said  to  have  smiled  once  and  wept 
once.  The  amile  was  caused  hy  the  recollection  of  his  having 
eaten  his  paste-gods  in  the  da^s  of  ignorance.  The  tear  was 
shed  in  remembrance  of  having  bnried  alive,  as  was  enstomary 
amongst  tbe  I^tgan  Arabs,  hia  infant  daughter,  who,  whilat  bo 
placed  her  In  the  grave,  with  ber  little  hands  beat  tbe  dust  off 
his  beard  and  garment. 
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gist  of  which  was  that  the  Amir's  days  and  reign 
might  be  long  in  the  land,  and  that  the  faces  of  his 
foes  might  be  blackened  here  and  hereafter,  bent 
over  his  hand  and  retired.  Returning  t^  the 
Gerad's  levee-hut|  I  saw  by  the  countenances  of 
my  two  attendants  that  they  v^eve  not  a  little 
anxious  about  the  intervieWi  and  comforted  them 
with  the  whispered  word  "  Achha  *^  —  "  all  right  I  '^ 
Presently  appeared  the  Gerad,  accompanied  by 
two  men,  who  brought  my  servants*  arms,  and  the 
revolver  which  I  had  sent  to  the  prince.  This 
was  a  contretemps.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to 
take  back  the  present,  besides  which,  I  suspected 
some  finesse  to  discover  my  feelings  towards  him : 
the  other  course  would  ensure  delay.  I  told  the 
Gerad  that  the  weapon  was  intended  especially  to 
preserve  the  Amir's  life,  and  for  further  effect, 
snapped  caps  in  rapid  succession  to  the  infinite 
terror  of  the  august  company.  The  minister  re- 
turned to  his  master,  and  soon  brought  back  the 
information  that  after  a  day  or  two  another  mule 
should  be  given  to  me.  With  suitable  acknow- 
ledgments we  arose,  blessed  the  Gerad,  bade  adieu 
to  the  assembly,  and  departed  joyful,  the  Hammal 
in  his  glee  speaking  broken  English,  even  in  the 
Amir's  courtyard. 

A  A    4 


S60        run  looisnEn  a  un  uhica. 

BeUmung  hornet  ^^  Amnd  the  good  Shaykti 
Jami,  to  vhom  ire  oonimniiiaUed  the  news  with 
many  thanks  for  hia  Mendfy  aid.  I  did  my  best 
to  mrooth  hia  tonper  about  Turkiah  history,  and 
succeeded.  Becomiiig  oommnmcatif  e,  he  informed 
me  that  the  ori^nal  object  of  hia  visit  was  the 
ofler  (tf  good  offices,  he  having  been  informed  ttiat, 
in  ^e  town  iraa  a  man  who  brought  down  the 
Urda  from  heaTODf  and  the  citixens  having  been 
tiitoini  into  great  exdtement  hy  the  probable 
intendiHis  cS  such  a  peiwHiago.  Whilst  lie  sat 
with  OS,  Kalnr  Ehalil^  one  of  the  principul  Ulema, 
and  one  Haji  Abdullah,  a  Shaykh  of  distinguished 
&me  who  had  been  dreaming  dreams  in  our 
iavonr,  sent  thar  salams.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  occasions  in  which,  during  a  long  residence 
in  the  East,  I  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the  learned,  whose  influence  over  the  people  when 
unbiassed  by  Wgotry  is  decidedly  for  good.  That 
evening  there  was  great  joy  amongst  the  Somal, 
who  had  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my  com- 
panions: they  bronght  them  presents  of  Harari 
Tobes,  and  a  feast  of  fowls,  limes,  and  wheatcn 
bread  for  the  stranger. 

On  the  1 1th  of  January  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
Gcrad  and  received  the  second  mule.    At  noon  wo 
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were  visited  by  the  Shaykh  Jami,  who,  after  a  long 
discourse  upon  the  subject  of  Sufiism  *,  invited  me 
to  inspect  his  books.  When  midday  prayer  was 
concluded  we  walked  to  his  house,  which  occupies 
the  very  centre  of  the  city:  in  its  courtyard  is 
"  Gay  Humburti,"  the  historic  rock  upon  which 
Saint  Nur  held  converse  with  the  Prophet  Ehizr. 
The  Shaykh,  after  seating  us  in  a  room  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  lined  with  scholars  and  dusty 
tomes,  began  reading  out  a  treatise  upon  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Grand  Masters,  and  showed  me  in 
half  a  dozen  tracts  the  tenets  of  the  different 
schools.  The  only  valuable  MS.  iu  the  place  was 
a  fine  old  copy  of  the  Koran ;  the  Eamus  and  the 
Sihah  were  there  f ,  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  beauty  or  correctness.  Books  at  Harar  are 
mostly  antiques,  copyists  being  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  square  massive  character  is  more  like 
Cufic  with  diacritical  points,  than  the  graceful 
modern  Naskhi.  I  could  not,  however,  but  admire 
the  bindings:  no  Eastern  country  save  Persia 
surpasses  them  in  strength  and  appearance.  After 
some  desultory  conversation  the  Shaykh  ushered 
us  into  an  inner  room,  or  rather  a  dark  closet 

♦  The  Eastern  parent  of  Freo-Masoniy. 
I  Two  celebrated  Arabic  dictionaries* 
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partitioned  off  fron  the  study,  and  ranged  us 
around  the  usual  dish  of  boiled  beef,  holcus  bread, 
and  red  pepper.  After  returning  to  the  study  we 
sat  for  a  few  minutes,  —  Easterns  rarely  remain 
long  after  dinner,  —  and  took  leave,  saying  that 
we  must  call  upon  the  Gerad  Mohammed. 

Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occurred  during  our 
final  visit  to  the  minister.  He  begged  me  not  to 
forget  his  remedies  when  we  reached  Aden :  I 
told  him  that  without  further  loss  of  time  we 
would  start  on  the  morrow,  Friday,  after  prayers, 
and  he  simply  ejaculated,  ^^  It  is  well,  if  Allah 
please  I  '^  Scarcely  had  we  returned  home,  when 
the  clouds,  which  had  been  gathering  since  noon, 
began  to  discharge  heavy  showers,  and  a  few  loud 
thunder-claps  to  reverberate  amongst  the  hills. 
We  passed  that  evening  surrounded  by  the  Somal, 
who  charged  us  with  letters  and  many  messages  to 
Berberah.  Our  intention  was  to  mount  early  on 
Friday  morning.  When  we  awoke,  however,  a 
mule  had  strayed  and  was  not  brought  back  for 
some  hours.  Before  noon  Shaykh  Jami  called 
upon  us,  informed  us  that  he  would  travel  on  the 
most  auspicious  day  — Monday — and  exhorted  us 
to  patience,  deprecating  departure  upon  Friday, 
the  Sabbath.     Then  he  arose  to  take  leave,  blessed 
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US  at  some  length,  prayed  that  we  might  be  borne 
upon  the  wings  of  safety,  again  advised  Monday, 
and  promised  at  all  events  to  meet  us  at  Wilensi. 

I  fear  that  the  Sbaykh's  counsel  was  on  this 
occasion  likely  to  be  disregarded.  We  had  been 
absent  from  our  goods  and  chattels  a  whole  fort- 
night: the  people  of  Harar  are  famously  fickle; 
we  knew  not  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth 
from  the  Amir's  mind  —  in  fact,  all  these  African 
cities  are  prisons  on  a  large  scale,  into  which  you 
enter  by  your  own  will,  and,  as  the  significant 
proverb  says,  you  leave  by  another's.  However, 
when  the  mosque  prayers  ended,  a  heavy  shower 
and  the  stormy  aspect  of  the  sky  preached  patience 
more  efiectually  than  did  the  divine :  we  carefully 
tethered  our  mules,  and  unwillingly  deferred  our 
departure  till  next  morning. 


884 


nvT  foorarriFs  nr  ba«t  aikica. 


Lovo  before  dawn  on  Saturday,  the  18th  January, 
the  mules  were  aaddled,  bridled,  and  charged  with 
oar  aoanty  lug^pige.  After  a  hasty  breakfast  wc 
shook  hands  with  old  Sultan  the  Eunuch,  mounted 
and  pricked  through  the  desert  streets.  Suddenly 
my  weakness  and  sickness  left  me — so  potent  a 
drug  is  joy  I — and,  as  we  passed  the  gates  loudly 
aalaming  to  the  warders,  who  were  crouching  over 
the  fire  inude,  a  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  fell 
from  me  like  a  cloak  of  lead. 

Yet,  dear  L.,  I  had  time,  on  the  top  of  my  mule 
for  musing  upon  how  melancholy  a  thing  is  suc- 
cess. Whilst  failure  inspirits  a  man,  attainment 
reads  the  sad  prosy  lesson  that  all  our  glories 

"  Are  ebadowa,  not  aubaUntial  things." 


Truly  said  the  sayer,  "disappointment  is  the  salt 
of  life"— a  salutary  bitter  which  strengthens  the 
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mitid  for  fresh  exertion ,  and  gives  a  double  value 
to  the  prize. 

This  shade  of  melancholy  soon  passed  away. 
The  morning  was  beautiful.  A  cloudless  sky, 
then  untarnished  by  sun,  tinged  with  reflected 
blue  the  mist-crowns  of  the  distant  peaks  and  the 
smoke  wreaths  hanging  round  the  sleeping  viUages, 
and  the  dir  was  a  cordial  after  the  rank  atmosphere 
of  the  town.  The  dew  hung  in  large  diamonds 
from  the  coffee  trees,  the  spur-fowl  crew  blithely  in 
the  bushes  by  the  way-side :  — briefly,  never  did 
the  face  of  Nature  appear  to  me  so  truly  lovely. 

We  hurried  forwards,  unwilling  to  lose  time 
and  fearing  the  sun  of  the  Erar  valley.  With 
arms  cocked,  a  precaution  against  the  possibility 
of  Galla  spears  in  ambuscade,  we  crossed  the  river, 
entered  the  yawning  chasm  and  ascended  the  steep 
path.  My  companions  were  in  the  highest  spirits, 
nothing  interfered  with  the  general  joy,  but  the 
villain  Abtidon,  who  loudly  boasted  in  a  road 
crowded  with  market  people,  that  the  mule  which 
he  was  riding  had  been  given  to  us  by  the  Amir 
as  a  Jizyah  or  tribute.  The  Hammal,  direfully 
wrath,  threatened  to  shoot  him  upon  the  spot,  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  calmed  the  storm. 

Passing  Gafra  we  ascertained  from  the  Midgans 
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that  the  Gerad  Adan  had  sent  for  my  books  and 
stored  them  in  his  own  cottage.  We  made  in  a  direct 
line  for  Kondura,  At  one  p.m.  we  safely  threaded 
the  Gralla's  pass,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  we 
exclaimed  ^^  Alhamdulillah "  at  the  sight  of  Saghar- 
rah  and  the  distant  Marar  Prairie.  Entering  the 
village  we  discharged  our  fire-arms :  the  women 
received  us  with  the  Masharrad  or  joy-cry,  and  as 
I  passed  the  enclosure  the  Geradah  Ehayrah  per- 
formed the  "Fola"  by  throwing  over  me  some 
handfuls  of  toasted  grain.*  The  men  gave  cordial 
poigniea  de  mains^  some  danced  with  joy  to  see  us 
return  alive ;  they  had  heard  of  our  being  im- 
prisoned, \  bastinadoed,  slaughtered ;  they  swore 
that  the  Gerad  was  raising  an  army  to  rescue  or 
revenge  us  —  in  fact,  had  we  been  their  kinsmen 
more  excitement  could  not  have  been  displayed. 
Lastly,  in  true  humility,  crept  forward  the  End  of 
Time,  who,  as  he  kissed  my  hand,  was  upon  the 
point  of  tears :  he  had  been  half-starved,  despite 
his  dignity  as  Sharmarkay's  Mercury,  and  had 
spent  his  weary  nights  and  days  reciting  the 
chapter  Y.S.  and  fumbling  the  rosary  for  omens. 
The  Gerad,  he  declared,  would  have  given  him  a 

*  It  18  an  Arab  as  well  as  a  Somali  ceremony  to  throw  a 
little  Kaliyali  or  Salul  (toasted  grain)  over  the  honored  tra- 
veller when  ho  enters  liut  or  tent. 
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sheep  and  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  temporarilyi 
but  Sherwa  had  interfered,  he  had  hindered  the 
course  of  his  sire's  generosity :  "  Cursed  be  he," 
exclaimed  the  End  of  Time,  "  who  with  dirty  feet 
defiles  the  pure  water  of  the  stream  I " 

We  entered  the  smoky  cottage.  The  Gerad  and 
his  sons  were  at  Wilensi  settling  the  weighty  matter 
of  a  caravan  which  had  been  plundered  by  the  Us- 
bayhan  tribe — in  their  absence  the  good  Ehayrah 
and  her  daughters  did  the  duties  of  hospitality  by 
cooking  rice  and  a  couple  of  fowls.  A  pleasant 
evening  was  spent  in  recounting  our  perils  as 
traveUers  wiU  do,  and  compUmenting  one  another 
upon  the  power  of  our  star. 

At  eight  the  next  morning  we  rode  to  Wilensi. 
As  we  approached  it  all  the  wayfarers  and  villagers 
inquired  Hibernically  if  we  were  the  party  that 
had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Amir  of  Harar. 
Loud  congratulations  and  shouts  of  joy  awaited 
our  arrival.  The  Ealendar  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delight:  both  Shchrazade  and  Deenarzade  were 
affected  with  giggling  and  what  might  be  blushing. 
We  reviewed  our  property  and  found  that  the  One- 
eyed  had  been  a  faithful  steward,  so  faithful  indeed, 
that  he  had  well  nigh  starved  the  two  women. 
Presently  appeared  the  Gerad  and  his  sons  bring- 
ing with  them  my  books  ;  the  former  was  at  once 
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invested  with  a  gaudy  Abyssinian  Tobe  of  many 
colours,  in  which  he  sallied  forth  from  the  cottage 
the  admired  of  all  admirers.  The  pretty  wife 
Sudiyah  and  the  good  Khayrah  were  made  happy 
by  sundry  gifts  of  huge  Birmingham  ear-rings, 
brooches  and  bracelets,  scissors,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  evening  as  usual  ended  in  a  feast. 

We  halted  a  week  at  Wilensi  to  feed,  —  in  truth 
my  companions  had  been  faring  lentenly  at  Harar, 
—  and  to  lay  in  stock  and  strength  for  the  long 
desert  march  before  us.  A  Somali  was  despatched 
to  the  city  under  orders  to  load  an  ass  with  onions, 
tobacco,  spices,  wooden  platters,  and  Earanji**, 
which  our  penniless  condition  had  prevented  our 
purchasing.  I  spent  the  time  collecting  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  Harari  tongue  under  the  auspices  of  Mad 
Said  and  Ali  the  poet,  a  Somali  educated  at  the 
Alma  Mater.  He  was  a  small  black  man,  long- 
headed and  long-backed,  with  remarkably  prominent 
eyes,  a  bulging  brow,  nose  pertly  turned  up,  and  lean 
jaws  almost  unconscious  of  beard.  He  knew  the 
Arabic,  Somali,  Galla,  and  Harari  languages,  and 
his  acuteness  was  such,  that  I  found  no  difficulty 

*  Bread  made  of  holcus  grain  dried  and  broken  into  bita  ;  it 
is  thrown  into  broth  or  hot  water,  nnd  tlius  readilj  supplies  the 
vellor  with  a  wholesome  panade. 
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in  what  usually  proves  the  hardest  task, —  ex- 
tracting the  grammatical  forms.  **  A  poet,  the  son 
of  a  Poet/'  to  use  hb  own  phrase,  he  evinced  a 
Horatian  respect  for  the  beverage  which  bards 
love,  and  his  discourse,  whenever  it  strayed  from 
the  Une  of  grammar,  savoured  of  over  reverence 
for  the  goddess  whom  Pagans  associated  with 
Bacchus  and  Ceres.  He  was  also  a  patriot  and 
a  Tyrtsdus.  No  clan  ever  attacked  his  Girhis 
without  smarting  under  terrible  sarcasms,  and  his 
sneers  at  the  young  warriors  for  want  of  ardour 
in  resisting  Gudabirsi  encroachments,  were  quoted 
as  models  of  the  **  withering.'*  Stimulated  by  the 
present  of  a  Tobe,  he  composed  a  song  in  honor 
of  the  pilgrim  :  I  will  offer  a  literal  translation  of 
the  exordium,  though  sentient  of  the  fact  that 
modesty  shrinks  from  such  quotations. 

**  Formerly,  my  sire  and  self  held  ourselves  songsters : 
Only  to  day,  however,  I  really  begin  to  sing. 
At  the  order  of  Abdullah,  Allah  sent,  my  tongue  is  loosed, 
The  son  of  the  Kuraysh  by  a  thousand  generations, 
He  hath  visited  Audal,  and  Sahil  and  Adari  * ; 
A  hundred  of  his  ships  float  on  the  sea ; 
His  inteUect,"  Sec.  &c  kc. 


*  The  Somal  invariably  call  Berberah  the ''  Sahil,"  (meaning 
in  Arabic  the  sea-shore,)  as  Zayla  with  them  is  **  Audal,"  and 
Harar  "  Adari." 

B  B 
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When  not  engaged  with  All  the  Poet  I  amused 
myself  by  consoling  Mad  Said,  who  was  deeply 
afflicted,  his  son  haying  received  an  ugly  stab  in 
the  shoulder.  Thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  Senior 
anticipated  some  evil  results  from  the  wound,  I 
attempted  to  remove  the  impression.  ^^Alas,  O 
Hajj  I  "  groaned  the  old  man,  ^*  it  is  not  that  I  — 
how  can  the  boy  be  my  boy,  I  who  have  ever  given 
instead  of  receiving  stabs  ?  "  nor  would  he  be  com- 
forted, on  account  of  the  youth's  progeniture.  At 
other  times  we  summoned  the  heads  of  the  dans 
and  proceeded  to  write  down  their  genealogies. 
This  always  led  to  a  scene  beginning  with  piano, 
but  rapidly  rising  to  the  strepitoso.  Each  tribe 
and  clan  wished  to  rank  first,  none  would  be  even 
second, — what  was  to  be  done?  When  excite- 
ment was  at  its  height,  the  paper  and  pencil  were 
torn  out  of  my  hand,  stubby  beards  were  pitilessly 
pulled,  and  daggers  half  started  from  their  sheaths. 
These  quarrels  were,  however,  easily  composed, 
and  always  passed  off  in  storms  of  abuse,  laughter, 
and  derision. 

With  the  end  of  the  week's  repose  came  Shaykh 
Jami,  the  Berteri,  equipped  as  a  traveller  with 
sword,  praying-skin,  and  water-bottle.  This  bust- 
ling little  divine,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  make 
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evory  man's  business  his  own,  was  accompanied  by 
his  brotheri  in  nowise  so  prayerful  a  person,  and 
by  four  burly,  black-looking  Widads,  of  whose 
birth,  learning,  piety,  and  virtues  he  spoke  in  terms 
eloquent.  I  gave  them  a  supper  of  rice,  ghee,  and 
dates  in  my  hut,  and  with  much  difficulty  excused 
myself  on  plea  of  ill  health  from  a  Samrah  or  night's 
entertainment  -^  the  chaunting  some  serious  book 
from  evening  even  to  the  small  hours.  The  Shaykh 
informed  me  that  his  peaceful  errand  on  that  occa- 
sion was  to  determine  a  daim  of  blood-money 
amongst  the  neighbouring  Bedouins.  The  case  was 
rich  in  Somali  manners.  One  man  gave  medicine 
to  another  who  happened  to  die  about  a  month 
afterwards:  the  father  of  the  deceased  at  once 
charged  the  mediciner  with  poisoning,  and  de* 
manded  the  customary  fine.  Mad  Said  grumbled 
certain  disrespectful  expressions  about  the  pro- 
priety of  divines  confining  themselves  to  prayers 
and  the  Koran,  whilst  the  Gerad  Adan,  after 
listening  to  the  Shaykh's  violent  denunciation  of 
the  Somali  doctrine,  "  Fire,  but  not  shame  I "  •  con- 
ducted his  head-scratcher,  and  with  sly  sarcasm  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  Islamized  afresh  that  day. 

*  "  Al  N&r  wa  1&  al  At/'  an  Arabic  maxim,  somewhat  more 
forcible  than  our  **  death  rather  than  dishonor*" 

B  B  2 
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On  Sunday,  the  2l8t  of  January,  our  messenger 
returned  from  Harar,  bringing  with  him  suppUes 
for  the  road :  my  vocabulary  was  finished,  and  as 
nothing  delayed  us  at  Wilensi,  I  determined  to  set 
out  the  next  day.  When  the  rumour  went  abroad 
every  inhabitant  of  the  village  flocked  to  our  hut, 
with  the  view  of  seeing  what  he  could  beg  or 
borrow:  we  were  soon  obliged  to  close  it,  with 
peremptory  orders  that  none  be  admitted  but  the 
Shaykh  Jami.  The  divine  appeared  in  the  after- 
noon accompanied  by  all  the  incurables  of  the 
country  side :  afler  hearing  the  tale  of  the  blood- 
money,  I  determined  that  talismans  were  the  best 
and  safest  of  medicines  in  those  mountains.  The 
Shaykh  at  first  doubted  their  efficacy.  But  when 
my  diploma  as  a  master  Sufi  was  exhibited,  a  new 
light  broke  upon  him  and  his  attendant  Widads. 
"  Verily  he  hath  declared  himself  this  day ! " 
whispered  each  to  his  neighbour,  still  sorely  mysti- 
fied. Shaykh  Jami  carefully  inspected  the  docu- 
ment, raised  it  reverently  to  his  forehead,  and 
muttered  some  prayers :  he  then  in  humble  phrase 
begged  a  copy,  and  required  from  me  "  Ijazah  "  or 
permission  to  act  as  master.  The  former  request 
was  granted  without  hesitation,  about  the  latter  I 
preferred  to  temporize :  he  then  owned  himself  my 
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pupil,  and  received^  a^  a  well-merited  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services,  a  pencil  and  a  silk  turban. 

The  morning  fixed  for  our  departure  came ;  no 
one,  however,  seemed  ready  to  move.  The  Ham- 
mal,  who  but  the  night  before  had  been  full  of 
ardour  and  activity,  now  hung  back ;  we  had  no 
coffee,  no  water-bags,  and  Deenarzade  had  gone  to 
buy  gourds  in  some  distant  village.  This  was 
truly  African :  twenty-six  days  had  not  sufficed  to 
do  the  work  of  a  single  watch  I  No  servants  had 
been  procured  for  us  by  the  Gerad,  although  he 
had  promised  a  hundred  whenever  required.  Long 
Guled  had  imprudently  lent  his  dagger  to  the 
smooth-tongued  Yusuf  Dera,  who  hearing  of  the 
departure,  naturally  absconded.  And,  at  the  last 
moment,  one  Abdy  Aman,  who  had  engaged  him- 
self at  Harar  as  guide  to  Berberah  for  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars,  asked  a  score. 

« 

A  display  of  energy  was  clearly  necessftr3%  I 
sent  the  Gerad  with  directions  to  bring  the  camels 
at  once,  and  ordered  the  Hammal  to  pull  down  the 
hilts.  Abdy  Aman  was  told  to  go  to  Harar  — 
or  the  other  place  —  Long  Guled  wad  promised 
another  dagger  at  Berberah;  a  message  was  left 
directing  Deenarzade  to  follow,  and  the  word  was 
given  to  load. 

BBS 
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By  dint  of  shouting  and  rough  language,  the 
caravan  was  ready  at  9  a.h.  The  Gerad  Adan 
and  his  ragged  tail  leading,  we  skirted  the  eastern 
side  of  Wilensi,  and  our  heavily  laden  camels  de- 
scended with  pain  the  rough  and  stony  slope  of  the 
wide  Eloof  dividing  it  from  the  Marar  Prairie. 
At  1  P.M.  the  chief  summoned  us  to  halt:  we 
pushed  on,  however,  without  regarding  him.  Pre- 
sently, Long  Guled  and  the  End  of  Time  were 
missing;  contrary  to  express  orders  they  had 
returned  to  seek  the  dagger.  To  ensure  discipline, 
on  this  occasion  I  must  have  blown  out  the  long 
youth's  brains,  which  were,  he  declared,  addled  by 
the  loss  of  his  weapon :  the  remedy  appeared  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Attended  only  by  the  Hammal,  I  entered  with 
pleasure  the  Marar  Prairie.  In  vain  the  Gerad  en- 
treated us  not  to  venture  upon  a  place  swarming 
with  lions ;  vainly  he  promised  to  kill  sheep  and 
oxen  for  a  feast ;  —  we  took  abrupt  leave  of  him, 
and  drove  away  the  camels. 

Journeying  slowly  over  the  skirt  of  the  plain, 
when  rejoined  by  the  tiniants,  we  met  a  party  of 
travellers,  who,  as  usual,  stopped  to  inquire  the 
news.  Their  chief,  mounted  upon  an  old  mule, 
proved  to  be  Madar  Farih,  a  Somali  well  known  at 
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Aden.  He  consented  to  accompany  up  as  far  as 
the  halting  place,  expressed  astonishment  at  our 
escaping  Harar,  and  gave  us  intelligence  which  my 
companions  judged  grave.  The  Gerad  Hirsi  of 
the  Berterii  amongst  whom  Madar  had  been  living, 
was  incensed  with  us  for  leaving  the  direct  road. 
Report  informed  him,  moreover,  that  we  had 
given  600  dollars  and  various  valuables  to  the 
Gerad  Adan,  —  iWliy  then  had  he  been  neglected  ? 
Madar  sensibly  advised  us  to  push  forward  that 
night,  and  to  'ware  the  bush,  whence  Midgans 
might  use  their  poisoned  arrows. 

We  alighted  at  the  village  formerly  beneath 
Gurays,  now  shifted  to  a  short  distance  from  those 
hills.  Presently  appeared  Deenarzade,  hung  round 
with  gourds  and  swelling  with  hurt  feelings :  she 
was  accompanied  by  Dahabo,  sister  of  the  valiant 
Beuh,  who,  having  for  ever  parted  from  her  grace- 
less husband,  the  Gerad,  was  returning  under  our 
escort  to  the  Gurgi  of  her  family.  Then  came 
Yusuf  Dera  with  a  smiling  countenance  and 
smooth  manners,  bringing  the  stolen  dagger  and 
many  excuses  for  the  mistake ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  knot  of  kinsmen  deputed  by  the  Gerad  as 
usual  for  no  good  purpose.  That  worthy  had 
been   informed  that  his  Berteri  rival  offered  a 
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hnndfed  coin  for  our  pefwnui  dead  or  alive :  he 
jpathetically  laked  my  attmdanto  "Do  you  love 
your  jdlgrim  ?  "  and  anggested  that  if  they  did  so. 
ihiry  might  u  well  tend  liim  a  Htde  more  cloth, 
upon  the  lecapt  of  which  be  would  escort  us  with 
fifty  bravemen. 

Hy  Somal  lent  a  willing  ear  to  a  speech  which 
nnelt  of  ftlaehood  a  nule  off:  they  Bat  down  to 
debate ;  the  nil^ect  was  important*  and  for  three 
mortal  bonn  did  that  palaver  endnre.  I  proposed 
prooeeding  at  onoe.  Tbey  declared  that  the 
cameb  could  not  walk,  and  that  the  cold  of  the 
prairie  was  deaUi  to  man.  Pointing  to  a  caravan 
of  grain-carriers  that  awaited  oar  escort,  I  then 
spoke  of  starting  next  morning.  Still  they  hesi- 
tated. At  length  darkness  came  on,  and  knowing 
it  to  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  debate  over  night 
about  dangers  to  be  faced  next  day,  I  ate  my  dates 
and  drank  my  milk,  and  lay  down  to  enjoy  tran- 
quil sleep  In  the  deep  silence  of  the  desert. 

The  morning  of  the  23rd  of  January  found  my 
companions  as  usual  in  a  state  of  faint-beartedness. 
The  Hammal  was  deputed  to  obtain  permission  for 
fetching  the  Geiud  and  all  the  Gerad's  men. 
This  was  positively  refused.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, object  to  sending  sundry  Tobcs  to  the 
cunning  idiot,  in  order  to  back  up  a  verbal  request 
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for  the  escort.  Thereupon  Yusuf  Deray  Madar 
Farihy  and  the  other  worthies  took  leave,  promising 
to  despatch  the  troop  before  noon:  I  saw  them 
depart  with  pleasure,  feeling  that  we  had  bade 
adieu  to  the  Girhis.  The  greatest  danger  we  had 
run  was  from  the  Gerad  Adan,  a  fact  of  which  I 
was  not  aware  till  some  time  after  my  return  to 
Berberah :  he  had  always  been  plotting'  an  avanie 
which,  if  attempted,  would  have  cost  him  dear, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  certainly  have  proved 
fatal  to  us. 

Noon  arrived,  but  no  cavalry.  My  companions 
had  promised  that  if  disappointed  they  would  start 
before  nightfall  and  march  till  morning.  But 
when  the  camels  were  sent  for,  one,  as  usual  if 
delay  was  judged  advisable,  had  strayed:  they 
went  in  search  of  him,  so  as  to  give  time  for 
preparation  to  the  caravan.  I  then  had  a  sharp 
explanation  with  my  men,  and  told  them  in  con- 
elusion  that  it  was  my  detennination  to  cross  the 
Prairie  alone,  if  necessary,  on  the  morrow. 

That  night  heavy  clouds  rolled  down  from  the 
Gurays  Hills,  and  veiled  the  sky  with  a  deeper 
gloom.  Presently  came  a  thin  streak  of  blue 
lightning  and  a  roar  of  thunder,  which  dispersed 
like  flies  the  mob  of  gazers  from  around  my  Gurgi ; 
then  rain  streamed  through  our  hut  as  though  we 
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had  been  dwelling  under  a  system  of  cullenders. 
Deenarzade  declared  herself  too  ill  to  move; 
Shehrazade  swore  that  she  would  not  work :  brieflyi 
that  night  was  by  no  means  pleasantly  spent. 

At  dawn,  on  the  24th|  we  started  across  the 
Marar  Prairie  with  a  caravan  of  about  twenty  men 
and  thirty  women,  driving  camels,  carrying  grain, 
asses,  and  a  few  sheep.  The  long  straggling  line 
gave  a  ^Vwide  berth"  to  the  doughty  Hirsi  and 
his  Berteris,  whose  camp-fires  were  clearly  visible 
in  the  morning  grey.  The  air  was  raw ;  piles  of 
purple  cloud  settled  upon  the  hillS|  whence  cold 
and  damp  gusts  swept  the  plain;  sometimes  we 
had  a  shower,  at  others  a  Scotch  mist,  which  did 
not  fail  to  penetrate  our  thin  raiment.  My 
people  trembled,  and  their  teeth  chattered  as 
though  they  were  walking  upon  ice.  In  our  slow 
course  we  passed  herds  of  quagga  and  gazelles, 
but  the  animals  were  wild,  and  both  men  and 
mules  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  stalking  them. 
About  midday  we  closed  up,  for  our  path  wound 
through  the  valley  wooded  with  Acacia,  —  fittest 
place  for  an  ambuscade  of  archers.  We  dined  in 
the  saddle  on  huge  lumps  of  sun-dried  beef,  and 
bits  of  gum  gathered  from  the  trees. 

Having  at  length  crossed  the  prairie  without 
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accident,  the  caravan  people  shook  our  hands, 
congratulated  one  another,  and  declared  that  they 
owed  their  lives  to  us.  About  an  hour  after 
sunset  we  arrived  at  Abtidon's  home,  a  large 
kraal  at  the  foot  o^  the  Eonti  cone :  fear  of  lions 
drove  my  people  into  the  enclosurci  where  we 
passed  a  night  of  scratching.  I  was  now  haunted 
by  the  dread  of  a  certain  complaint  for  which 
sulphur  is  said  to  be  a  specific."  This  is  the  pest 
of  the  inner  parts  of  Somali^land;  the  people 
declare  it  to  arise  from  flies  and  fleas :  the  Euro- 
pean would  derive  it  from  the  deficiency,  or  rather 
the  impossibility,  of  ablutions. 

^*  Allah  help  the  Goer,  but  the  Return  is  Roll-* 
ing : "  this  adage  was  ever  upon  the  End  of  Time's 
tongue,  yet  my  fate  was  apparently  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  On  the  25th  January,  we 
were  delayed  by  the  weakness  of  the  camels,  which 
had  been  half  starved  in  the  Girhi  mountains. 
And  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the  lands  of  the 
Habr  Awal  *,  then  at  blood  feud  with  my  men,  all 

*  This  is  the  second  great  division  of  the  Somal  people,  the 
father  of  the  tribe  being  Awal,  the  cadet  of  Ishak  el  Hazrami. 

The  Habr  Awal  occapj  the  coast  from  Zajla  and  Sijaro  to 
the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Berteri  tribe.  They  own  the 
rule  of  a  Gerad,  who  exercises  merely  a  nominal  authority. 
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Habr  Gerhajis,  probably  a  week  would  elapse 
before  we  could  provide  ourselves  with  a  fit  and 
proper  protector.  Already  I  had  been  delayed  t^i 
days  after  the  appointed  time,  my  comrades  at 
Berberah  would  be  apprehensive  of  accidentS|  and 
although  starting  from  Wilensi  we  had  resolved 
to  reach  the  coast  within  the  fortnight,  a  month's 
march  was  in  clear  prospect. 

Whilst  thus  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  thought 
where  thought  was  of  scant  avail,  suddenly  ap- 
peared the  valiant  Beuh,  sent  to  visit  us  by  Dahabo 
his  gay  sister.  He  informed  us  that  a  guide  was 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  news  gave  me  an 
idea.  I  proposed  that  he  should  escort  the  women, 
camels,  and  baggage  under  command  of  the  Ka* 

The  late  chief's  name  was  '*  Bon,''  he  died  about  four  years  ago, 
but  his  children  have  not  yet  received  the  turban.  The  royal 
race  is  the  Ayyal  Abdillah,  a  powerful  clan  extending  from  the 
Dabasanis  Hills  to  near  Jigjiga,  skirting  the  Marar  Prairie. 

The  Habr  Awal  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  clans :  of 
these  I  shall  specify  only  the  principal,  the  subject  of  the  mari- 
time Somal  being  already  familiar  to  our  countrymen.  The 
Esa  Musa  inhabit  part  of  the  mountains  south  of  Berberah. 
The  Mikahil  tenant  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  from  Berberah  to 
Siyaro.  Two  large  clans,  the  Ayyal  Yunis  and  the  Ayyal 
Ahmed,  have  established  themselves  in  Berberah  and  at  Bulbar. 
Besides  these  are  the  Ayyal  Abdillah  Saad,  the  Ayyal  Geraato, 
who  live  amongst  the  Ayyal  Yunis,-— the  Bahgobo  and  the 
Ajryal  Hamed.  . 
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lendar  to  Zayla,  whilst  we,  mounting  our  mules 
and  carrying  only  our  arms  and  provisions  for  four 
dayS|  might  push  through  the  lands  of  the  Habr 
Awal.     After  some  demur  all  consented. 

It  was  not  without  apprehension  that  I  pocketed 
all  my  remaining  proyisionS|  five  biscuits^  a  few 
limes,  and  sundry  lumps  of  sugar.  Any  delay  or 
accident  to  our  mules  would  starve  us ;  in. the  first 
place,  we  were  about  to  traverse  a  desert,  and 
secondly  where  Habr  Awal  were,  they  would  not 
sell  meat  or  milk  to  Habr  Gerhajis.  My  attendants 
provided  themselves  with  a  small  provision  of  sun- 
dried  beef,  grain,  and  sweetmeats :  only  one  water- 
bottle,  however,  was  found  amongst  the  whole 
party.  We  arose  at  dawn  after  a  wet  night 
on  the  26th  January,  but  we  did  not  start  till 
7  A.  M.,  the  reason  being  that  all  the  party,  the 
Ealendar,  Shehrazade  and  Deenarzade,  claimed  and 
would  have  his  and  her  several  and  distinct 
palaver. 

Having  taken  leave  of  our  friends  and  property*, 

*  Mj  property  arrived  safe  at  Aden  after  about  two  months. 
The  mule  left  under  the  Kalendar's  charge  never  appeared,  and 
the  camels  are,  I  believe,  still  grazing  among  the  Eesa.  The 
fair  Shehrazade,  having  amassed  a  little  fortune,  lost  no  time  in 
changing  her  condition,  an  example  followed  in  due  time  by 
Deenarzade.    And  the  Kalendar,  after  a  visit  to  Aden,  returned 
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we  spurred  our  mules,  and  guided  by  Beuh,  rode 
through  cloud  and  mist  towards  Koralay  the 
Saddle-back  hilL  After  an  hour's  trot  over  rugged 
ground  falling  into  the  Harawwah  valleyi  we  came 
to  a  Gudabirsi  village,  where  my  companions 
halted  to  inquire  the  news,  also  to  distend  their 
stomachs  with  milk*  Thence  we  advanced  slowly, 
as  the  broken  path  required,  through  thickets  of 
wild  henna  to  the  kraal  occupied  by  Beuh's  family. 
At  a  distance  we  were  descried  by  an  old  acquaint? 
ance,  Fahi,  who  straightways  began  to  dance  like  a 
little  Polyphemus,  his  shock- wig  waving  in  the  air : 
plentiful  potations  of  milk  again  delayed  my 
companions,  who  were  now  laying  in  a  four  days' 
stock. 

Remounting,  we  resumed  our  journey  over  a 
mass  of  rock  and  thicket,  watered  our  mules  at 
holes  in  a  Fiumara,  and  made  our  way  to  a  village 
belonging  to  the  Ugaz  or  chief  of  the  Gudabirsi 
tribe.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  ordinary 
presence,  and  he  did  not  neglect  to  hold  out  his 
hand  for  a  gift  which  we  could  not  but  refuse. 
Halting  for  about  an  hour,  we  persuaded  a  guide, 
by  the  offer  of  five  dollars  and  a  pair  of  cloths,  to 

to  electrify  his  Zayla  friends  with  long  and  terrible  tales  of 
travel. 
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accompany  us.  "  Dubayp  " —  the  Donkey  —  who 
belonged  to  the  Bahgobo  clan  of  the  Habr  Awal, 
was  a  *4ong  Lankin/'  unable,  like  all  these  BedouinSi 
to  endure  fatigue.  He  could  not  ride,  the  saddle, 
cut  him,  and  he  found  his  mule  restive;  lately 
married,  he  was  incapacitated  for  walking,  and  he 
suffered  sadly  from  thirst.  •  The  Donkey  little  knew, 
when  he  promised  to  show  Berberah  on  the  third 
day,  what  he  had  bound  himself  to. perform:  after, 
the  second  march  he  was  induced,'  only  by  the 
promise  of  a  large  present,  and  one  continual  talk 
of  food,  to  proceed,  and  often  he  threw  his  lengthy 
form  upon  the  ground,  groaning  that  his  supreme 
hour  was  at  hand.  In  the  land  which  we  were  to 
traverse  every  man's  spear  would  be  against  us. 
By  way  of  precaution,  we  ordered  our  protector 
to  choose  desert  roads  and  carefully  to  avoid  all 
kraals.  At  first,  not  understanding  our  reasons, 
and  ever  hankering  after  milk,  he  could  not  pass  a 
thorn  fence  without  eyeing  it  wistfully.  On 
the  next  day,  however,  he  became  more  tract- 
able, and  before  reaching  Berberah  he  showed 
himself,  in  consequence  of  some  old  blood  feud, 
more  anxious  even  than  ourselves  to  avoid 
villages. 

Remounting,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Donkey, 
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m  nmaxuA  our  eMtwud  ooone.  He  was  com- 
maniostive  firen  for  a  Somali,  «Dd  began  by  point- 
ing oat^  <m  the  ri^t  <^  the  road,  tbe  ruiDs  of  a 
atnW'bnQdlDg,  callad,  u  aatommrj  in  these  coun- 
tries, a  fort.  Bejond  it  we  came  to  a  kraal, 
whence  all  the  iDhalntants  iuned  with  shouts  and 
cries  for  tobacco.  Three  o'clock  p.  m.  brought  us 
to  a  broi^  Fiumara  choked  with  the  thickest  and 
most  tani^  v^tati<m:  we  were  shown  some 
carious  (dd  Galla  wella,  deep  holes  about  twenty 
foet  in  diameter,  exeavated  in  the  rock ;  some  were 
diy,  otben  overgrown  \ritfa  hnge  creepers,  and  one 
only  snpi^ied  ns  with  t<derable  water.  The  Gu- 
dalnrd  tribe  reoeived  them  from  the  Girhi  in 
lien  of  blood-money:  beyond  tblB  watercourse,  the 
ground  belongs  to  the'Rer  Yunis  Jibril,  a  powerful 
dan  of  the  Habr  Awal,  and  the  hills  are  thickly 
studded  with  thorn-fence  and  kraal. 

Without  returning  the  salutations  of  the  Be- 
douins, who  loudly  summoned  us  to  stop  and  giro 
them  the  news,  we  trotted  forwards  in  search  of  a 
deserted  sheep-fold.  At  sunset  we  passed,  upon  an 
eminence  on  our  left,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
settlement,  called  after  its  patron  Saint,  Ao  Barhe : 
and  both  sides  of  the  mountain  road  were  flanked 
by  tracts  of  prurie-land,  beautifully  purpling  in 
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the  evening  ain  After  a  ride  of  thirty-five  miles, 
we  arrived  at  a  large  fold,  where,  by  removing  the 
inner  thorn-fences,  we  found  fresh  grass  for  our 
starving  beasts.  The  night  was  raw  and  windy, 
and  thick  mists  deepened  into  a  drizzle,  which  did 
not  quench  our  thirst,  but  easily  drenched  the 
saddle  cloths,  our  only  bedding.  In  one  sense, 
however,  the  foul  weather  was  propitious  to  us. 
Our  track  might  easily  have  been  followed  by  some 
enterprising  son  of  Yunis  Jibril;  these  tracts  of 
thorny  bush  are  favourite  places  for  cattle  lifting  ; 
moreover  the  fire  was  kept  blazing  all  night,  yet 
our  mules  were  not  stolen. 

We  shook  off  our  slumbers  before  dawn  on  the 
27th.  I  remarked  near  our  resting-place,  one  of 
those  detached  heaps  of  rock,  common  enough  in 
the  Somali  country :  at  one  extremity  a  huge 
block  projects  upwards,  and  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  gigantic  canine  tooth.  The  Donkey  declared 
that  the  summit  still  bears  traces  of  building,  and 
related  the  legend  connected  with  Moga  Medir.  • 
There,  in  times  of  old,  dwelt  a  Galla  maiden  whose 
eye  could  distinguish  a  plundering  party  at  the 
distance  of  five  days'  march.     The  enemies  of  her 

•  "  Moga's  eyc-tootli." 
C  C 
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tribe,  after  sustaining  heavy  losses,  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  an  attack,  not  en  chemise^  but  with 
their  heads  muffled  in  bundles  of  hay.  When 
Moga,  the  maiden,  informed  her  sire  and  clan  that  a 
prairie  was  on  its  way  towards  the  hill,  they  deemed 
her  mad ;  the  manoeuvre  succeeded,  and  the  un<- 
happy  seer  lost  her  life.  The  legend  interested 
me  by  its  wide  diffusion.  The  history  of  Zarka, 
the  blue-eyed  witch  of  the  Jadis  tribe,  who  seized 
Yemamah  by  her  gramarye,  and  our  Scotch  tale 
of  Bimam  wood's  march,  are  Asiatic  and  European 
facsimiles  of  African  "  Moga's  Tooth." 

At  7  A.  M.  we  started  through  the  mist,  and 
trotted  eastwards  in  search  of  a  well.  The  guide 
had  deceived  us  :  the  day  before  he  had  promised 
water  at  every  half  mile;  he  afterwards  owned 
with  groans  that  we  should  not  drink  before  night* 
fall.  These  people  seem  to  lie  involuntarily :  the 
habit  of  untruth  with  them  becomes  a  second 
nature.  They  deceive  without  object  for  deceit, 
and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  from  them  correct 
information  is  to  inquire,  receive  the  answer,  and 
determine  it  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  fact. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  dear  L.,  with  descriptions 
of  the  uniform  and  uninteresting  scenery  through 
which  we  rode,  —  horrid  hills  upon  which  withered 
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aloes  brandished  their  spears,  plains  apparently 
rained  upon  by  a  shower  of  stones,  and  rolling 
ground  abounding  only  with  thorns  like  the  "  wait- 
a-bits  ''  of  Eafir  land,  created  to  tear  man's  skin  or 
clothes.  Our  toil  was  rendered  doubly  toilsome 
by  the  Eastern  travellers'  dread  —  the  demon  of 
Thirst  rode  like  Oare  behind  us.  For  twenty-four 
hours  we  did  not  taste  water,  the  sun  parched  our 
brains,  the  mirage  mocked  us  at  every  turn,  and 
the  effect  was  a  species  of  monomania.  As  I  jogged 
along  with  eyes  closed  against  the  fiery  air,  no 
image  unconnected  with  the  want  suggested  itself. 
Water  ever  lay  before  me  —  water  lying  deep  in 
the  shady  well  —  water  in  streams  bubbling  icy 
from  the  rock  —  water  in  pellucid  lakes  inviting 
me  to  plunge  and  revel  in  their  treasures.  Now 
an  Indian  cloud  was  showering  upon  me  fluid  more 
precious  than  molten  pearl,  then  an  invisible  hand 
offered  a  bowl  for  which  the  mortal  part  would 
gladly  have  bartered  years  of  life.  Then  —  drear 
contrast !  —  I  opened  my  eyes  to  a  heat-reeking 
plain,  and  a  sky  of  that  eternal  metallic  blue  so 
lovely  to  painter  and  poet,  so  blank  and  death- 
like to  us,  whose  xaAoy  was  tempest,  rain-storm, 
and  the  huge   purple   nimbus.     I   tried   to   talk 

c  c  2 
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—  it  WM  fai  yaia,  to  dug  in  v^n,  vainly  to  think  ; 
every  idea  vu  bonnd  up  In  one  subject,  water.  * 

Aa  the  nin  eank  into  the  East  wc  descended  tlie 
fride  QogSTsa  valley.  With  unspeakable  delight 
we  saw  in  the  distance  a  patch  of  lively  green : 
onr  SQimali  flcented  the  blessing  from  afar,  they 
raised  their  droojung  ears,  and  started  with  ua 
at  a  canter,  till,  taming  a  corner,  we  suddenly 
ughted  snndry  little  wells.  To  spring  from  the 
■addle,  to  race  with  oar  mules,  who  now  feared 
not  the  cnunbling  sides  of  the  pits,  to  throw  our- 
selves into  the  maddy  pools,  to  drink  a  long  slow 
draught,  and  to  dash  the  water  over  our  burning 
faces,  took  less  time  to  do  than  to  recount.  A 
calmer  inspection  showed  a  necessity  for  caution ; 
— the  surface  was  alive  with  tadpoles  and  in- 
sects :  prudence,  however,  had  little  power  at  that 
time,  we  drank,  and  drank,  and  then  drank 
again.  As  our  mules  had  fallen  with  avidity  upon 
the  grass,  I  proposed  to  pass  a  few  hours  near  the 
well.  My  companions,  however,  pleading  the  old 
fear  of  lions,  led  the  way  to  a  deserted  kraal  upon 

*  As  a  rule,  twelve  lioura  without  water  in  the  desert  during 
hot  weather,  kill  a  man.  I  never  suffered  severelj  from  thirst 
but  on  this  occasion ;  probablj  it  was  ia  Gonsequence  of  being 
at  the  time  but  in  weak  health. 
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a  neighbouring  hill.  We  had  marched  about  thirty 
miles  eastward,  and  had  entered  a  safe  country 
belonging  to  the  Bahgoba,  our  guide's  clan. 

At  sunrise  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  Donkey, 
whose  limbs  refused  to  work,  was  lifted  into  the 
saddle,  declaring  that  the  white  man  must  have 
been  sent  from  heaven,  as  a  special  curse  upon  the 
children  of  Ishak.  We  started,  after  filling  the 
water-bottle,  down  the  Gogaysa  valley.  Our 
mules  were  becoming  foot-sore,  and  the  saddles 
had  already  galled  their  backs ;  we  were  therefore 
compelled  to  the  additional  mortification  of  travel- 
ling at  snail's  pace  over  the  dreary  hills,  and 
through  the  uninteresting  bush. 

About  noon  we  entered  Wady  Danan,  or  "  The 
Sour,"  a  deep  chasm  in  the  rocks ;  the  centre  is  a 
winding  sandy  watercourse,  here  and  there  grassy 
with  tall  rushes,  and  afibrding  at  every  half  mile 
a  plentiful  supply  of  sweet  water.  The  walls  of 
the  ravine  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  the  thorny 
jungle  clustering  at  the  sides  gives  a  wild  ap- 
pearance to  the  scene.  Traces  of  animals,  quagga 
and  gaxelle,  every  where  abounded  :  not  being 
however,  in  "  Dianic  humour,'*  and  unwilling  to 
apprise  Bedouins  of  our  vicinity,  I  did  not  fire  a  shot. 
As  we  advanced  large  trees  freshly  barked  and  more 

C   G   3 
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tender  plants  torn  up  by  the  rootSi  showed  the  late 
passage  of  a  herd  of  elephants :  my  mule,  though 
the  bravest  of  our  beasts,  was  in  a  state  of  tmror 
all  the  way.  The  little  grq^  honey-bird*  tempted 
us  to  wander  with  all  his  art :  now  he  sat  upon  the 
nearest  tree  chirping  hb  invitation  to  a  feast,  then 


*  I  hare  nerer  shot  this  foathered  friend  of  iiuui»  althougli 
frequent  opportanitiee  preeented  themeeWee.  He  eppeers  to  be 
tlie  Cnculue  Indioetor  (le  Coneoa  Indieeteor)  end  the  Om* 
Shlanyo  of  the  Kefirs ;  the  Somal  cell  him  Maris.  Deserlbed 
by  Father  Lobo  and  Broceii  he  is  treated  as  a  myth  by  Le 
YaiUant  i  IL  Wledman  makes  him  cry  <<  Shirt!  Shirt!  ShirtI* 
Dr.  Sparrman  ''TcherrI  Tcherrl"  Mr.  Delegorgue  ''Chirl 
Chir  I  Chir  I  "*  His  note  suggested  to  me  the  shrill  ehlrnip  of 
a  sparroWy  and  his  appearance  that  of  a  greenfinch. 

Buffbn  has  repeated  what  a  traTdler  had  rehited,  namely, 
that  the  honey-bird  Is  a  little  traitor  who  conducts  men  into 
ambuscades  prepared  by  wild  beasts.  The  Lion- Slayer  in  8. 
Africa  asserts  it  to  be  the  belief  of  Hottentots  and  the  interior 
tribes,  that  the  bird  often  lures  the  unwary  pursuer  to  danger, 
sometimes  guiding  him  to  the  midday  retreat  of  a  grizzly  lion, 
or  bringing  him  suddenly  upon  the  den  of  the  crouching  pan- 
ther. M.  Delegorgue  observes  that  the  feeble  bird  probably 
seeks  aid  in  removing  carrion  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  flies 
and  worms ;  he  acquits  him  of  malice  prepense,  believing  that 
where  the  prey  is,  there  carnivorous  beasts  may  be  met. 

The  Somal,  however,  carry  their  superstition  still  farther. 
The  honey-bird  is  never  trusted  by  them ;  he  leads,  they  say, 
either  to  the  lions'  den  or  the  snakes'  hiding-place,  and  often 
guides  his  victim  into  the  jaws  of  the  Kaum  or  plundering 
party. 
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§ 

he  preceded  us  with  short  jerking  flights  to  point 
out  the  path.  My  people,  however,  despite  the 
fondness  for  honey  inherent  in  the  Somali  palate  *, 
would  not  follow  him,  deciding  that  on  this  occa- 
sion his  motives  for  inviting  us  were  not  of  the 
purest. 

Emerging  from  the  valley,  we  urged  on  our 
animals  over  comparatively  level  ground,  in 
the  fallacious  hope  of  seeing  the  sea  that  night. 
The  trees  became  rarer  as  we  advanced  and  the 
surface  metallic.  In  spots  the  path  led  over  iron* 
stone  that  resembled  slag.  In  other  places  the  soil 
was  ochre-coloured  f :  the  CAttle  lick  it,  probably  on 
account  of  the  aluminous  matter  with  which  it  is 
mixed.  Everywhere  the  surface  was  burnt  up  by 
the  sun,  and  withered  from  want  of  rain.  Towards 
evening  we  entered  a  broad  slope  called  by  the 
Somal  Dihh  Murodi,  or  Murodilay,  the  Elephants' 
Valley.  Crossing  its  breadth  from  west  to  east, 
we  traversed  two  Fiumaras,  the  nearer  "  Hamar," 
the  further  "  Las  Dorhhay,"  or  the  Tamarisk  water- 

*  Tho  Somal  have  several  kinds  of  honey.  The  Donjale  or 
wasp-honey,  is  scanty  and  bad;  it  is  found  in  trees  and  obtained 
by  smoking  and  cutting  the  branch.  The  Malab  Shinni  or 
bee-honey,  is  either  white,  red  or  brown ;  the  first  is  consi- 
dered the  roost  delicate  in  flavour. 

t  The  Somal  call  it  Arrah  As. 

c  c  4 
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hcHm,  Tlur|r  wen  dmilar  in  appearance,  tlie  usual 
Vftdy  ftbont  100  ywdt  wide,  pearly  sand  lined 
with  borders  of  leek  green,  pitted  with  dry  wells 
around  which  lay  heaps  of  withered  thorns  and 
a  herd  of  gaaelles  trlpjung  gracefully  over  the 
quarts  carpet. 

After  Bpanmng  the  Talley  we  began  to  ascend 
the  lower  Bl<q>e8  of  a  high  range,  whose  folds 
formed  like  a  curtain  the  bold  background  of  the 
viertr.  This  is  the  landward  face  of  tlie  Ghauts, 
over  which  we  were  to  pass  before  sighting  the  sea. 
Masses  of  odd  gr^  cloud  rolled  from  the  table- 
fonned  sonumt,  we  were  presently  shrouded  in 
mist,  and  as  we  advanced}  rain  began  to  fall.  The 
light  of  day  Tanishing,  we  again  descended  into  a 
Fiumara  with  a  tortuous  and  rocky  bed,  the  main 
drain  of  the  landward  mountain  side.  My  com< 
panions,  now  half-starved, — they  had  lived  through 
three  days  on  a  handful  of  dates  and  sweetmeats,  — 
devoured  with  avidity  the  wild  Jujube  berri^  that 
strewed  the  stones.  The  guide  had  preceded  us : 
when  we  came  up  with  him,  he  was  found  seated 
upon  a  grassy  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  rugged 
torrent  bed.  We  sprang  in  pleased  astonishment 
from  the  saddle,  dire  had  been  the  anticipations 
that  our  mules, — one  of  them  already  required 
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driving  with  the  spear,  — ^would,  after  another 
night  of  starvation,  leave  us  to  carry  their  loads 
upon  our  own  backs.  The  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
soon  revealed  itself.  In  the  rock  was  a  hole  about 
two  feet  wide,  whence  a  crystal  sheet  welled  over 
the  Fiumara  bank,  forming  a  paradise  for  frog  and 
tadpole.  This  ^^Ga'angal''  is  considered  by  the 
Somal  a  *'  fairies'  well :  "  all,  however,  that  the 
Donkey  could  inform  me  was,  that  when  the  No- 
mads settle  in  the  valley,  the  water  sinks  deep 
below  the  earth  —  a  knot  which  methinks  might  be 
unravelled  without  the  interposition  of  a  god.  The 
same  authority  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
"  old  ancient "  Arabs. 

The  mules  fell  hungrily  upon  the  succulent 
grass,  and  we,  with  the  most  frugal  of  suppers, 
prepared  to  pass  the  rainy  night.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  doves  and  Katas*,  the  only  birds  here 
requiring  water,  approached  in  flights,  and  fearing 
to  drink,  fluttered  around  us  with  shrill  cries. 
They  suggested  to  my  companions  the  possibility 
of  being  visited  in  sleep  by  more  formidable  beasts, 
and  even  man :  after  a  short  halt,  an  advance  was 
proposed;  and  this  was  an  offer  which,  on  principle, 

*  The  sand-grouse  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  rock-pigeon  of 
Sindh  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
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I  nenr  nfiued.  We  remounted  our  mules,  now 
refreshed  and  in  good  B[^rits,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  sbmy  &oe  of  the  Eutern  hill  through  a  thick 
miat,  deqieniiig  the  da^iess.  As  we  reached  the 
lAemk  snmmit,  a  heayy  ahower  gave  my  companions 
a  ]ffetext  to  etop ;  they  readily  found  a  deserted 
thorn  &noe,  in  which  we  passed  a  wet  night.  That 
day  we  had  travelled  at  least  thirty-five  miles 
withoat  seung  the  &ce  of  man ;  the  country  was 
parched  to  a  cinder  for  want  of  water,  and  all  the 
NomadB  had  migrated  to  the  plains. 

The  morning  of  the  89th  January  was  unusually 
fine :  the  hut  night'a  rain  hung  in  masses  of  mist 
about  the  hill-udes,  and  the  rapid  evaporation 
clothed  the  clear  background  with  deep  blue. 
We  began  the  day  by  ascending  a  steep  goat-track : 
it  led  to  a  sandy  Fiumara,  overgrown  with  Jujubes 
and  other  thorns,  abounding  in  water,  and  showing 
in  the  rocky  sides,  caverns  fit  for  a  race  of  Troglo- 
dytes. Pursuing  the  path  over  a  stony  valley 
lying  between  parallel  ranges  of  hill,  we  halted  at 
about  10  A.H.  in  a  large  patch  of  grass-land,  the 
produce  of  the  rain,  which  for  some  days  past  had 
been  fertilising  the  hill-tops.  Whilst  our  beasts 
grazed  greedily,  we  sat  under  a  bush,  and  saw 
far  beneath  us  the  low  country  which  separates 
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the  Ghauts  from  the  sea.  Through  an  avenue  in 
the  rolling  nimbus,  we  could  trace  the  long  courses 
of  FiumaraSy  and  below,  where  mist  did  not  obstruct 
the  sight,  the  tawny  plains,  cut  with  water* 
courses  glistening  whit-e,  shone  in  their  eternal 
summer. 

Shortly  after  10  a.m.,  we  resumed  our  march, 
and  began  the  descent  of  the  Ghauts  by  a  ravine  to 
which  the  guide  gave  the  name  of  ^  Eadar.'  No 
sandy  watercourse,  the  *  Pass '  of  this  barbarous 
land,  here  facilitates  the  travellers'  advance :  the 
rapid  slope  of  the  hill  presents  a  succession  of 
blocks  and  boulders  piled  one  upon  the  other  in 
rugged  steps,  apparently  impossible  to  a  laden 
camel.  This  ravine,  the  Splugen  of  Somaliland, 
led  us,  after  an  hour's  ride,  to  the  Wady  Duntu, 
a  gigantic  mountain-cleft  formed  by  the  violent 
action  of  torrents.  The  chasm  winds  abruptly 
between  lofty  walls  of  syenite  and  pink  granite, 
glittering  with  flaky  mica,  and  streaked  with 
dykes  and  veins  of  snowy  quartz:  the  strata  of 
the  sandstones  that  here  and  there  projected  into 
the  bed  Avere  wonderfully  twisted  around  a  central 
nucleus,  as  green  boughs  might  be  bent  about  a 
tree.  Above,  the  hill-tops  towered  in  the  air,  here 
denuded  of  vegetable  soil  by  the  heavy  monsoon, 
there  clothed  from  base  to  brow  with  gum  trees, 
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vhoM  verdare'  wu  ddidoua  to  heboid.  The  chan- 
nel waa  now  landy,  then  flagged  with  limestone  iu 
■lippeiy  sheetB,  or  horrid  with  rough  boulders : 
at  times  the  path  waa  dear  and  easy ;  at  others, 
a  predpioe  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  which  must  be 
a  little  cataract  after  rain,  forced  us  to  fight  our 
way  through  the  obstinate  thorns  that  defended 
some  spat  of  ragged  hill.  As  the  noontide  heat, 
concentrated  in  this  flinnel,  began  to  affect  man  and 
beast,  we  foand  a  granite  block,  under  whose  shady 
brow  clear  water,  oozing  from  the  sand,  formed  a 
nataral  bath,  and  sat  there  for  a  while  to  enjoy  the 
'spectacle  and  the  atmosphere,  perfumed,  as  in  part 
of  Persia  and  Northern  Arabia,  by  the  aromatic 
shrubs  of  the  desert. 

After  a  short  balf-hour,  we  remounted  and  pur- 
sued our  way  down  the  Duntu  chasm.  As  we 
advanced,  the  hills  shrank  in  size,  the  bed  became 
more  level,  and  the  walls  of  rock,  gradually 
widening  out,  sank  into  the  plain.  Brisk  and 
elastic  above,  the  air,  here  soft,  damp,  and  tepid, 
and  the  sun  burning  with  a  more  malignant  heat, 
convinced  us  that  we  stood  once  more  below  the 
Obauts.  For  two  hours  we  urged  our  mules  in  a 
south-east  direction  down  the  broad  and  winding 
Fiumara,  taking  care  to  inspect   every  well,  but 
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finding  them  all  full  of  dry  sand.  Then  turning 
eastwards,  we  crossed  a  plain  called  by  the  Donkey 
"  Battaladayti  Taranay  "  —the  Flats  of  Taranay  — 
an  exact  representation  of  the  maritime  regions 
about  Zayla.  Herds  of  camels  and  flocks  of  milky 
sheep  browsing  amongst  thorny  Acacia  and  the 
tufted  Kulan,  suggested  pleasing  visions  to  starving 
travellers,  and  for  the  first  time  after  three  days 
of  hard  riding,  we  saw  the  face  of  man.  The 
shepherds,  Mikahil  of  the  Habr  Awal  tribe,  all 
fled  as  we  approached :  at  last  one  was  bold  enough 
to  stand  and  deliver  the  news.  My  companions 
were  refreshed  by  good  reports:  there  had  been 
few  murders,  and  the  sea-board  was  tolerably  clear 
of  our  doughty  enemies,  the  Ayyal  Ahmed.  We 
pricked  over  the  undulating  growth  of  parched 
grass,  shaping  our  course  for  Jebel  Almis,  to  sailors 
the  chief  landmark  of  this  coast,  and  for  a  certain 
thin  blue  stripe  on  the  far  horizon,  upon  which  we 
gazed  with  gladdened  eyes. 

Our  road  lay  between  low  brown  hills  of  lime 
and  sandstone,  the  Sub-Ghauts  forming  a  scattered 
line  between  the  maritime  mountains  and  the  sea. 
Presently  the  path  was  choked  by  dense  scrub  of 
the  Arman  Acacia :  its  yellow  blossoms  scented  the 
air,   but  hardly  made  amends  for  the  injuries  of 
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a  ihom  newly  two  inches  long,  and  tipped  with 
a  wooden  pant  ehaip  &s  &  needle.  Emerging, 
towaidi  evening,  fcata  this  bush,  we  saw  large 
herds  of  camels,  and  c&lted  their  guardians  to 
oome  and  meet  ns.  For  all  reply  they  ran  like 
oetriohee  to  the  nearest  rocks,  uttering  the  cry  of 
alann,  and  when  we  drew  near  each  man  implored 
ns  to  harry  his  neighbour's  cattle.  Throughout 
oar  wanderings  in  SomaJiland  this  had  never  oc< 
carred;  It  impressed  me  strongly  with  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  r^^s  inhahitcd  by  the  Habr 
Awal.  After  some  time  we  persuaded  a  Bedouin 
who,  with  frantic  gestorcs,  was  screaming  and 
flogging  his  camels,  to  listen :  reassured  by  our 
oaths,  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  Bahgoba,  and 
promised  to  show  us  a  village  of  the  Ayyal  Gedid. 
The  Hammal,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  this 
dan,  and  had  constituted  his  father-in-law  my 
protector  at  Berberah,  made  sure  of  a  hospitable 
reception:  "To-night  we  shall  sleep  under  cover 
and  drink  milk,"  quoth  one  hungry  man  to  an- 
other, who  Btr^ghtways  rejoined,  "And  we  shall 
eat  mutton ! " 

After  dark  we  arrived  at  a  kraal,  we  unsaddled 
our  mules  and  sat  down  near  it,  indulging  in 
Epicurean  anticipations.     Opposite  us,  by  the  door 
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of  a  hut,  was  a  group  of  men  who  observed  our 
arrival,  but  did  not  advance  or  salute  us.  Im- 
patient, I  fired  a  pistol,  when  a  gruff  voice  asked 
why  we  disturbed  the  camels  that  were  being 
milked.  "We  have  fallen  upon  the  Aj^al  Shir- 
don"— our  bitterest  enemies — whispered  the 
End  of  Time.  The  same  voice  then  demanded  in 
angrier  accents,  "  Of  what  tribe  be  ye  ? "  We 
boldly  answered,  "  Of  the  Habr  Gerhajis/'  There- 
upon ensued  a  war  of  words.  The  Ayyal  Shirdon 
inquired  what  we  wanted,  where  we  had  been,  and 
how  we  dared,  seeing  that  peace  had  not  been 
concluded  between  the  tribes,  to  enter  their  lands. 
We  replied  civilly  as  our  disappointment  would 
permit,  but  apparently  gained  little  by  soft  words. 
The  inhospitable  Bedouins  declared  our  arrival  to 
be  in  the  seventeenth  house  of  Geomancy  -—  an  ad- 
vent probable  as  the  Greek  Kalends  —  and  rudely 
insisted  upon  knowing  what  had  taken  us  to  Harar. 
At  last,  a  warrior,  armed  with  two  spears,  came  to 
meet  us,  and  bending  down  recognized  the  End  of 
Time :  after  a  few  short  sentences  he  turned  on  his 

heel  and  retired.     I  then  directed  Long  Guled  to 

« 

approach  the  group,  and  say  that  a  traveller  was 
at  their  doors  ready  and  willing  to  give  tobacco 
in  exchange  for  a  draught  of  milk.     They  refused 
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pc^nt>l)Uiii^'  and  ipcAa  cS  fighting :  we  at  once 
made  readj  iritii.  our  wei^ons,  ami  showing  the 
plidn,  badetban  ocmu  mi  and  receive  a  " belly  full." 
Daring  the  loll  irtiich  fidlowed  this  obliging  pro- 
poea!  we  aaddled  our  maks  and  rode  off,  in  the 
gnmmest  of  hnmonra,  loudly  cursing  the  craven 
ohnriB  who  knew  not  the  value  of  a  guest. 

We  'ndted  laocessiTely  three  villages  of  the 
A37BI  Gedid:  the  Hamnial  failed  to  obtain  even 
a  irap  of  water  fimn  lus  connexions,  and  was 
taunted  accordingly.  He  explained  their  inhos- 
^tali^  by  the  huA  that  all  the  warriors  being  at 
Berberah,  the  villages  contained  nothing  but 
woraoi,  children,  serrftnta,  and  flocks.  The 
Donkey  when  strictly  questioned  dcckrcd  that  no 
well  nearer  than  Bulbar  was  to  be  found :  as  men 
and  mules  were  faint  with  thirst,  I  determined  to 
push  forward  to  water  that  night.  Many  times  the 
animals  were  stopped,  a  mute  hint  that  they  could 
go  no  further :  I  spurred  onwards,  and  the  rest,  as 
on  such  occasions  they  bad  now  learned  to  do,  fol- 
lowed without  a  word.  Our  path  lay  across  a 
plain  called  Banka  Hadla,  intersected  in  many 
places  by  deep  ^vatercour3cs,  and  thinly  strewed 
with  Kulan  clumps.  The  moon  arose,  but  cast  a 
cloud-veiled  and  uncertain  light :  our  path,  more- 
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over,  was  not  clear,  as  the  guide,  worn  out  by 
fatigue,  tottered  on  far  in  the  rear. 

About  midnight  we  heard  —  delightful  sound ! 
—  the  murmur  of  the  distant  sea.  Revived  by  the 
music,  we  pushed  on  more  cheerily.  At  last  the 
Donkey  preceded  us,  and  about  3  a.m.  we  found, 
in  a  Fiumara,  some  holes  which  supplied  us  with 
bitter  water,  truly  delicious  after  fifteen  hours  of 
thirst.  Repeated  draughts  of  the  element,  which 
the  late  rains  had  rendered  potable,  relieved  our 
pain,  and  hard  by  we  found  a  place  where  coarse 
Stubbly  grass  saved  our  mules  from  starvation. 
Then  rain  coming  on,  we  coiled  ourselves  under 
the  saddle  cloths,  and,  reckless  alike  of.  Ayyal 
Ahmed  and  Ayyal  Shirdon,  slept  like  the  dead. 

At  dawn  on  the  30th  January,  I  arose  and 
inspected  the  site  of  Bulbar.  It  was  then  de- 
serted, a  huge  heap  of  bleached  bones  being  the 
only  object  suggestive  of  a  settlement.  This,  at 
different  times,  has  been  a  thriving  place,  owing 
to  its  roadstead,  and  the  feuds  of  Berberah:  it 
was  generally  a  village  of  Gurgis,  with  some  stone- 
houses  built  by  Arabs.  The  coast,  however,  is  open 
and  havenless,  and  the  Shimal  wind,  feared  even 
at  the  Great  Port,  here  rages  with  resistless 
violence.     Yet  the  place  revives  when  plundering 

DD 
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piurties  TendCT  the  pUn  mmfe:  the  timid  mer- 
chants here  emboric  thar  goods  and  persons,  whilst 
tiieir  cunels  are  marched  round  the  bay. 
.  Hotuiting  at  6  am.  we  started  slowly  along  the 
•es  coast,  and  frequently  halted  on  the  bushy 
ntunanKnit  phun.  About  noon  we  bathed  in  the 
sea,  ind  sat  on  the  aaada  for  a  while,  my  people 
praying  for  permission  to  pass  the  kraals  of  their 
enemies,  the  Ayyal  Ahmed,  by  night.  This, 
their  Isst  reqoert,  was  gradoosly  granted :  to  say 
lootfa,  rajrid  travelling  was  now  impossible;  tho 
■pear  failed  to  ui^  on  one  mule,  and  the  Hammal 
was  obliged  to  flog  before  him  another  wretched 
animal.  We  then  traversed  an  alluvial  plain, 
lately  flooded,  where  slippery  mud  doubled  the 
fatigue  of  our  cattle ;  and,  at  3  p.m.,  again  halted 
on  a  patch  of  grass  below  the  rocky  spur  of 
Dabasenis,  a  hill  half  way  between  Bulbar  and 
Berberah.  On  the  summit  I  was  shown  an  olgect 
that  makes  travellers  shudder,  a  thorn-tree,  under 
which  the  Habr  Gerhajis*  and  their  friends  of 

*  The  Habr  Oerhtyis,  or  eldest  branch  of  the  sons  of  Ishak 
f generally  including  the  children  of  "Arab"),  inltabit  the 
Ghauts  behind  Berberab,  wheace  they  extend  for  several  days' 
mnrch  towards  Ogadnjn,  the  aoutliern  region.  I'his  tribe  is 
divided  into*  multitude  of  clane.    The  Ismail  Arrah  eupplf  the 
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the  Eesa  Musa  sit,  yulture4ike,  *  on  the  look-out 
for  plunder  and  murder.  Advancing  another 
mile,  we  came  to  some  wells,  where  we  were 
obliged  to  rest  our  animals.  Having  there  finished 
our  last  mouthful  of  food,  we  remounted,  and 
following  the  plain  eastward,  prepared  for  a  long 
night-march. 

As  the  light  of  d&y  waned  we  passed  on  the 
right  hand  a  table-formed  hill,  apparetitly  a  de- 
tached fragmetit  of  the  sub-Ghauts  or  coast  range. 
This  spot  is  celebrated  in  local  legends  as  '^  Auliya 
Kumbo,"  the  Mount  of  Saints,  where  the  forty- 
Sultan,  a  nominal  chief  like  the  Eesa  Ugas ;  thej  extend  from 
Makhar  to  the  south  of  Gulajs,  number  about  16,000  shields 
and  are  subdivided  into  three  septs.  The  Musa  Arrah  hold  the 
land  between  Gulays  and  the  seats  of  the  M^jarthayn  and 
Warsangeli  tribes  on  the  windward  coast.  The  Ishak  Arrah 
count  5000  or  6000  shields,  and  inhabit  the  Gulays  Range. 
The  other  sons  of  Arrah  (the  fourth  in  descent  from  Ishak), 
namely,  Mikahil,  Gambah,  Daudan,  and  others,  also  became 
founders  of  small  clans.  The  Ayyal  Daud,  facetiously  called 
'*  Idagallah "  or  earth^burrowers,  and  sprung  from  the  second 
son  of  Gerhigis,  claim  the  country  south  of  the  Habr  Awal, 
reckon  about  4000  shields,  and  are  divided  into  11  or  12 
septs. 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  Habr  Gerhojis  have  a  perpetual 
blood  feud  with  the  Habr  Awal,  and,  even  at  Aden,  they  have 
fought  out  their  quarrels  with  clubs  and  stones.  Tet  as  cousins 
they  willingly  unite  against  a  common  enemy,  the  Eesa  for  in- 
stance, and  become  the  best  of  friends. 
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foar  Arab  Sutons  sat  in  solemn  conclave  before 
dispersiiig  over  the  Somali  country  to  preach  EI 
Islain.  It  llei  about  aix  hours  of  hard  walking 
frout  Berberfth< 

At  midnight  we  skirted  Bulho  Faranji,  the 
Fnuiki^  Watering-place',  a  strip  of  ground  thickly 
covered  with  trees.  Abounding  in  grass  and 
water,  it  baa  been  the  site  of  a  village:  when  wc 
passed  It,  however,  all  was  desert.  By  tlie  moon's 
light  we  descried,  as  we  silently  skirted  the  sea, 
the  kraals  and  folds  of  our  foe  the  Ayyal  Ahmed, 
and' at  times  we  could  distinguish  the  lowing  of 
their  cattle:  my  companions  chuckled  hugely  at 
the  success  of  their  manceuvre,  and  perhaps  not 
without  reason.  At  Berberah  we  were  afterwards 
informed  that  a  shepherd  in  the  bush  had  witnessed 
and  reported  our  having  passed,  when  the  Ayyal 
Ahmed  cursed  the  star  that  had  enabled  us  to  slip 
unhurt  through  their  hands. 

Our  mules  could  scarely  walk:  after  every 
bow-shot  they  rolled  upon  the  ground  and  were 
raised  only  by  the  whip.  A  last  halt  was  called 
when  arrived  within  four  miles  of  Berberah :  the 
End  of  Time  and  Long  Guled,  completely  worn 

*  So  called  IVom  the  t/larj  Anne  brig,  here  plundered  in  1S25. 
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out,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  the  stones.  Of  all  the 
party  the  Hammal  alone  retained  strength  and 
spirits :  the  sturdy  fellow  talked,  sang,  and  shouted, 
and,  whilst  the  others  could  scarely  sit  their  mules, 
he  danced  his  war-dance  and  brandished  his  spear. 
I  was  delighted  with  his  '^  pluck." 

Now  a  long  dark  line  appears  upon  the 
sandy  horizon  — it  grows  more  distinct  in  thu 
shades  of  night  —  the  silhouettes  of  shipping 
appear  against  sea  and  sky.  A  cry  of  joy  bursts 
from  every  mouth:  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  our  toils 
here  touch  their  end  I    . 

The  End  of  Time  first  listened  to  the  small  still 
voice  of  Caution.  He  whispered  anxiously  to 
make  no  noise  lest  enemies  might  arise,  that  my 
other  attendants  had  protectors  at  Berberah,  but 
that  he,  the  hated  and  feared,  as  the  locum  tenens 
of  Sharmarkay, —  the  great  bite  noire^  —  depended 
wholly  upon  my  defence.  The  Donkey  led  us 
slowly  and  cautiously  round  the  southern  quarter 
of  the  sleeping  town,  through  bone  heaps  and 
jackals  tearing  their  unsavoury  prey :  at  last  he 
marched  straight  into  the  quarter  appropriated  to 
the  Ayyal  Gedid  our  protectors.  Anxiously  I 
inquired  if  my  comrades  had  left  Berberah,  and 
heard  with  delight  that  they  awaited  me  there. 
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It  was  then  2  am.  and  we  had  marched  at  least 
forty  miles.  The  Somol,  when  in  fear  of  forays, 
drive  laden  camels  over  this  distance  in  about  ten 
hours. 

I  dismounted  at  the  huts  where  my  comrades 
were  living.  A  glad  welcome,  a  dish  of  rice,  and 
a  glass  of  strong  waters  —  pardon  dear  L.,  these 
details  —  made  amends  for  past  privations  and 
fatigue.  The  servants  and  the  wretched  mules 
were  duly  provided  for,  and  I  fell  asleep,  conscious 
of  having  performed  a  feat  which,  lilte  a  certain 
ride  to  Yort,  will  live  in  local  annals  for  many 
and  many  a  year. 
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CHAP.  X. 

BERBBBAH  AND  ITS  ENYIBONS. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  earliest  with  the 
latest  account  of  the  great  emporium  of  Eastern 
Africa* 

Bartema,  writing  in  the  sixteenth  century  ^*  of 
Barbara  and  the  Island  of  Ethiope/'  offers  the 
following  brief  description :  — "After  that  the  tem- 
pests  were  appeased,  we  gave  wind  to  our  sails, 
and  in  short  time  arrived  at  an  island  named 
Barbara,  the  prince  whereof  is  a  Mahometan.* 
The  island  is  not  great  but  fruitful  and  well 
peopled:  it  hath  abundance  of  flesh.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  colour  inclining  to  black.  All 
their  riches  is  in  herds  of  cattle." 

Lieut.  Cruttenden  of  the  I.N.,  writing  in  1848, 
thus  describes  the  place:— "The  annual  fair  is 

*  I  cannot  guess  why  Bartema  decided  '*  Barbara  "  to  be  an 
island,  except  that  he  used  '*  insula "  in  the  sense  of  **  penin- 
sula" The  town  is  at  very  high  tides  flooded  round)  but  the 
old  traveller  manifestly  speaks  of  the  country. 
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one  of  the  most  intereating  rights  on  the  coast, 
if  odIj  from  the  &ct  of  many  difTerent  and  dis- 
tant tribea  being  drawn  together  for  a  short  time, 
to  be  igun  scattered  in  all  directions.  Before 
the  towers  of  Berbera  were  bnilt*,  the  place  from 
April  to  the  early  part  of  Octoher  wus  utterly 
deserted,  not  even  a  fisherman  being  found  there ; 
bnt  no  sooner  did  the  seasoa  change,  than  the 
inluid  tribes  commoiced  moving  down  towards 
the  oout,  and  prepaiing  their  huta  for  their  ex- 
pected visitors.  Small  craft  from  the  ports  of 
Yemen,  aozions  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing before  vessels  from  the  gutf  could  arrive, 
hastened  across,  followed  about  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  later  by  their  larger  brethren  from 
Muscat,  Soor,  and  Ras  el  Khyma,  and  the  valu- 
ably freighted  Bagalas  f  from  Bahrein,  Bussorah, 
and  Graen.  Lastly,  the  fat  and  wealthy  Banian 
traders  from  Forebunder,  Mandavie,  and  Bom- 
bay, rolled  across  in  their  clumsy  Kotiasf,  and 

*  These  are  the  four  niftrtello  towen  erected,  npon  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  htits  generally  stands,  hy  the  Hajj  Shannap- 
Icay,  who  garrisoned  them  with  thirty  Arab  and  Negro  match- 
lockmen.  They  are  now  In  mios,  having  been  dismantled  by 
orders  from  Aden. 

f  Tlw  former  is  an  Arab  craft,  the  latter  belongs  to  the 
Korthem  Coasts  of  Western  India. 
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with  a'  formidable  row  of  empty  ghee  jars  slung 
over  the  quarters  of  their  yesselS|  elbowed  them- 
selves into  a  permanent  position  in  the  front  tier 
of  craft  in  the  harbouri  and  by  their  superior 
capital,  cunning,  and  influence  soon  distanced  all 
competitors." 

^^  During  the  height  of  the  fair,  Berbera  is  a 
perfect  Babel,  in  confusion  as  in  languages:  no 
chief  is  acknowledged,  and  the  customs  of  by- 
gone days  are  the  laws  of  the  place.  Disputes 
between  the  inland  tribes  daily  arise,  and  are 
settled  by  the  spear  and  dagger,  the  combatants 
retiring  to  the  beach  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  in  order  that  they  may  not  disturb 
the  trade.  Long  strings  of  camels  are  arriving 
and  departing  day  and  night,  escorted  generally 
by  women  alone,  until  at  a  distance  from  the 
town ;  and  an  occasional  group  of  dusky  and 
travel-worn  children  marks  the  arrival  of  the  slave 
Cafila  from  Hurrur  and  Efat.'' 

^^At  Berbera,  the  Gurague  and  Hurrur  slave  mer- 
chant meets  his  correspondent  from  Bussorah,  Bag- 
dad, or  Bunder  Abbas ;  and  the  savage  Gidrbeersi 
(Gudabirsi),  with  his  head  tastefully  ornamented 
with  a  scarlet  sheepskin  in  lieu  of  a  wig,  is  seen 
peacefully  bartering  his  ostrich  feathers  and  gums 
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with  the  amooth-spolEeii  Banian  from  Porebunder, 
who  pmdently  living  on  board  his  ark,  and  locking 
up  his  pnggree*,  which  would  infallibly  be  knocked 
off.  the  instant  he  was  wen  wearing  it,  exhibits 
bat  a  BnutU  portion  of  his  wiaree  at  a  time,  under  a 
miserable  mat  spread  on  the  Iwnch." 

'*By  the  end  of  March  the  fair  is  nearly  at  a 
dose,  and  craft  of  all  Unds,  deeply  laden,  and 
uiling  generally  in  parties  of  three  and  four, 
commence .  their  homeward  journey.  The  Soori 
boati  are, generally  the  last  to  leave,  and  by  the 
first  week  in'  April,  Berbera  is  again  deserted, 
nothing  being  left  tO:  mark  the  site  of  a  town 
lately  containing  20,000  inlishitants,  beyond  bones 
of  daughtered  camels  and  sheep,  and  the  frame- 
work of  a  few  huts,  which  is  carefully  piled  on  the 
beach  in  readiness  for  the  ensuing  year.  Beasts 
of  prey  now  take  the  opportunity  to  approach 
the  sea :  lions  are  commonly  seen  at  the  town 
well  during  the  hot .  weather ; ,  and  in  April  last 
year,  but  a  week  after  the  fair  !iad  ended,  I  ob- 
served three  ostriches  quietly  walking  on  the 
beach."  t 

*  A  turban. 

I  The  wild  aaimalB  have  now  klmost  entirely  diMppeared. 
As  will  afterwards  be  Bhown,  the  fair  aince  1648  bu  diminished 
\o  one  third  its  former  dimensions. 
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Of  tlie  origin  of  Bcrbcrah  little  is  known.  EI 
Firuzabadi  derives  it,  with  great  probability,  from 
two  Himyar  chiefs  of  Southern  Arabia.*  About 
A.D.  522  the  troops  of  Anushirwan  expelled  the 
Abyssinians  from  Yemen,  and  re-established  there 
a  Himyari  prince  under  vassalage  of  the  Persian 
Monarch.  Tradition  asserts  the  port  to  have 
been  occupied  in  turns  by  the  Fursf,  the  .Arabs, 
the  Turks,  the  Gallas,  and  the  Somal.  And  its 
future  fortunes  are  likely  to  be  as  varied  as  the 
past. 

The  present  decadence  of  Berberah  is  caused 
by  petty  internal  feuds.  •  Gerhajis  the  eldest  son 
of  Ishak  el  Hazrami,  seized  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Gulays  and  Wagar  lying  about  forty  miles 
behind  the  coast,  whilst  Awal,  the  cadet,  established 
himself  and  his  descendants  upon  the  lowlands  from 
Berberah  to  Zayla.  Both  these  '  powerful  tribes 
assert  a  claim  to  the  customs  and  profits  of  the 
port  on  the  grounds  that  they  jointly  conquered 
it  from  the  Gallas4     The  Habr  Awal,  however. 


*  This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  Chap.  lY. 

t  The  old  Persians. 

I  Especially  the  sea-board  Habr  Gerhajis  clans,  —  the  Musa 
Arrah,  the  AH  Said,  and  the  Saad  Yunis— are  interested  in  as- 
serting their  claims. 
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bang  in  poMODsion,  would  monopolize  the  right :  a 
blood  tead  rages,  and  the  commerce  of  the  place 
Miffen  IVoni  the  diascnsions  of  the  owners. 

MoreoTW  the  Habr  Awal  tribe  is  not  without 
intmnal  fends.  Two  kindred  septs,  the  Ayyal 
TnniB  Nuh  and  the  Ayyal  Ahmed  Nuh*,  esta- 
blished thenwelves  originally  at  Berberah.  The 
fi>nner,  tboagh  the  more  numerous,  admitted  the 
Ifttter  for  mne  years  to  a  participation  of  profits, 
but  when  Aden,  occupied  by  the  British,  rendered 
the  trade  valnnble,  they  drove  out  the  weaker  sept, 
and  deelared  themselves  sole  "Abbans"  to 
Stmngera  daring  the  fair.  A  war  ensued.  The 
•onB  of  Tunis  obtained  aid  of  the  Mijjarthayn 
tribe.  The  sons  of  Ahmed  called  in  the  Habr 
Gerhajiii,  especially  the  Musa  Arrah  clan,  to  which 
the  Hajj  Sharmarkay  belongs,  and,  with  his 
assistance,  defeated  and  drove  out  the  Ajryal  Yunia. 


*  Tunis  tnd  Ahmed  were  brothers,  diildren  of  ISab,  tha 
ninth  in  descent  fVom  Ishak  el  Hairami.  The  former  had  four 
sons,  Hosh  Tunis,  Gedid  Tunis,  Mshmud  Tunis,  and  Shirdoa 
Tunis ;  their  descendants  are  all  known  as  tlie  Ajyal  or  pro- 
geny of  Tunis.  The  Ayyal  Ahmed  Nuh  hold  tlie  land  im- 
mediately behind  the  town,  and  towards  the  Ghauts,  blend  wilh 
the  Eesa  Musa.  The  Mikahit  claim  the  Eastern  couutry  from 
Siyara  to  Illanti,  a  wooded  volley  alTording  good  water  and 
bad  anchorage  to  wind-bound  vessels. 
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These,  flying  from  Berberah,  settled  at  the  haven  of 
Bulhar,  and  by  their  old  connection  with  the 
Indian  and  other  foreign  traders,  succeeded  in 
drawing  off  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic.  But 
the  roadstead  was  insecure:  many  vessels  were 
lost,  and  in  1847  the  Eesa  Somal  slaughtered  the 
women  and  children  of  the  new-comers,  compelling 
them  to  sue  the  Ayyal  Ahmed  for  peace.  Though 
the  feud  thus  ended,  the  fact  of  its  having 
had  existence  ensures  bad  blood :  amongst 
these  savages  treaties  are  of  no  avail,  and  the 
slightest  provocation  on  either  side  becomes  a 
signal  for  renewed  hostilities. 

After  this  dry  disquisition  we  will  return,  dear 
L.,  to  my  doings  at  Berberah. 

Great  fatigue  is  seldom  followed  by  long  sleep. 
Soon  after  sunrise  I  awoke,  hearing  loud  voices 
proceeding  from  a  mass  of  black  face  and  tawny 
wig,  that  blocked  up  the  doorway,  pressing 
forward  to  see  their  new  stranger.  The  Berberah 
people  had  been  informed  by  the  Donkey  of  our 
having  ridden  from  the  Girhi  hills  in  five  days  : 
they  swore  that  not  only  the  thing  was  impossible, 
but  moreover  that  we  had  never  sighted  Harar. 
Having    undergone  the    usual    catechising    with 
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i;rediti  lileft  tiwl  thatched  hut  in  which  my  com- 
ndeili^ere.UTiiigt 'and  proceeded  to  inspect  my 
attabdtatt  aDd  cattle.  The  former  smiled  blandly : 
they  had  aequitted  themselves  of  their  trust,  they 
had  oatwitted  the  Ayyal  Ahmed,  who  would  bo 
Atrioui  thereat*  they  had  filled  themselves  with 
dates,  rioe,  and  sugared  tea  —  another  potent 
elemettt  of  moral  aatisfaction  —  and  they  trusted 
thataifewdays  would  show  them  their  wives  and 
ftmilieiK  The  End  of  Time's  brow,  however, 
beb^yed  ,tai;,iarriire  pensSe;  once  more  his 
oowardioeiQre|»t<  forth,  and  he  anxiously  whispered 
that  hit  exiitence  depended  upon  my  protection. 
The  poor  mnlea  were  by  no  means  so  easily  restored. 
Their  boclu,  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  saddles,  stood 
up  like  those  of  angry  cats,  their  heads  drooped 
sadly,  and  their  hams  showed  red  marks  of  the 
spear-point.  Directing  them  to  be  washed  in  the 
sea,  dressed  with  cold-water  bandages,  and 
copiously  fed,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  the  Berberah 
Plain. 

The  "  Mother  of  the  Poor,"  as  th^  Arabs  call 
the  place,  in  position  rambles  Zayla.  The  town, 
—  if  such  name  can  be  given  to  what  is  itow  a 
wretched  clump  of  dirty  mat-huts, —  is  situated  on 
the    northern  edge  of  alluvial   ground,    sloping 
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almost  imperceptibly  frotn  the  base  of  the  Southern 
hills.     The  rapacity  of  these  short-sighted  savages 
has  contracted  its  dimensions  to  about  one  sixth 
of  its  former  extent :  for  nearly  a  mile  around,  the 
now  desert  land  is  strewed  with  bits  of  glass  and 
broken  pottery.     Their  ignorance  has  chosen  the 
worst  position :  Mos  Majorum  is  the  Somali  code, 
where  father  built  there  son   builds,   and  there 
shall  grandson  build.     To  the  S.  and  £•  lies  a 
saline  sand-flat,  partially  overflowed  by  high  tides : 
here  are  the  wells  of  bitter  water,  and  the  filth  and 
garbage  make  the  spot  truly  offensive.     North- 
wards the  sea-strand  has  become  a  huge  cemetery, 
crowded  with  graves  whose  dimensions  explain  the 
Somali  legend  that  once  there  were  giants  in  the 
land  :  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  name  of  Bunder 
Abbas.     Westward,  close  up  to  the  town,  runs  the 
creek  which  forms  the  wealth  of  Berberah.     A  long 
strip    of  sand  and  limestone  —  the  general  for- 
mation of  the  coast  —  defends  its  length  from  the 
northern  gales,  the  breadth  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  the  depth  varies  from  six  to  fifteen 
fathoms  near  the  Ras  or  Spit  at  which  ships  anchor 
before  putting  out  to  sea. 

Behind  the  town,  and  distant  about  seven  miles, 
lie  the  Sub-Ghauts,  a  bold  background  of  lime  and 
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aandBtone.  Through  a  brood  gap  called  Dus9 
Hskbhiy*  i^^pw  in  fine  weather  the  granite  walla 
of  Wagar  and  Gulayi,  whose  altitude  by  aneroid 
WIS  foiind  to  be  5700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
8ea.f  On  the  eastward  the  Berbcrali  plain  ia 
bounded  by  the  hilla  of  Siyaro,  and  westwards  the 
haghts  of  Dabaienia  limit  the  prospect.]; 

.  *  In  tht  eoatee  of  U«.  g^  ii  ■  dolached  rock  called  Dtgm 

f  It  VU  mauorad  bj  Lb  Hernfl^  wbo  remarka  or  this  range 
ttMfaoldiBwlntariUtbapnMiMwrftlic  pine-tree  proves,  and 
agnkd  la  niBUiier  bjr  dts  Monaoon,  kboundlng  in  game  riom  a 
■pur  fowl  to  U  elepluuit  |  this  hill  would  make  an  ndmirnblc 
Sanitarium."  Unfortanatol;  OuUti  ii  teaantcd  b;  the  Uabr 
Gorb^it,  nod  Wagnr  bj  tbe  Eoan  Hnaa,  treacherous  races. 

}  Thia  part  of  Somali  land  ia  n  undy  pkin,  ttiinly  covered 
with  thorns  and  bounded  bj  two  ranges,  the  Ghauta  and  Snb- 
Gbauta.  The  latter  or  maritime  mountains  begin  at  Tujurrah, 
and  extend  (o  Karam  (long.  46°  E.),  where  thejr  break  into 
detached  groups ;  the  distance  from  the  coast  varies  from  6  to 
16  mites,  the  heiglit  from  2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  surface  is 
barren,  the  rock  being  denuded  of  soil  by  rain.  The  Gliaata 
lie  from  S  to  40  miles  from  tbe  sea,  the^  average  from  4000  to 
6000  feet,  are  thickly  covered  with  gum-arabic  and  frank- 
incense trees,  the  wild  flg  and  the  Somali  pine,  and  form  the 
seaward  wall  of  the  great  table-land  of  the  interior.  The 
Northern  or  maritime  face  ia  precipiloua,  the  aumroit  is  tabular 
and  slopes  gently  southwarda.  The  general  direciion  is  E.  bj 
N.  and  W.  by  S^  there  are,  however,  some  spurs  at  the  three 
hills  termed  "  Ourat,"  which  project  towards  tbe  north.  Each 
portion  of  the  plain  between  these  ranges  has  some  local  name, 
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It  was  with  astonishment  that  I  reflected  upon 
the  impolicy  of  having  preferred  Aden  to  this 
place. 

The  Emporium  of  Eastern  Africa  has  a  salubri- 
ous climate^,  abundance  of  sweet  water — a  luxury 
to  be  ^^  fully  appreciated  only  after  a  residence  at 
Aden  "  f  —  a  mild  monsoon,  a  fine  open  country. 


each  as  the  ^*  Shimberalt  Yallej  **  extending  westwards  from  the 
detached  hiU  Dimoli,  to  Geuli,  Dinai^jir  and  Galarkar.  Inter- 
sected with  Fiumaras  which  roll  torrents  daring  the  monsoon, 
they  are  covered  with  a  scrab  of  thorns^  wild  fig,  aloe,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Cactus. 

*  The  climate  of  Berberah  is  cool  daring  the  winter,  and 
though  the  sun  is  at  all  times  burning,  the  atmosphere,  as  in 
Somali  land  generally,  is  healthy.  In  the  dry  season  the  plain 
is  subject  to  great  heats,  but  lying  open  to  the  north,  the  sea- 
breeze  is  strong  and  regular*  In  the  monsoon  the  air  is 
cloudyy  light  showers  frequently  fall,  and  occasionally  heavy 
storms  come  up  from  the  southern  hills. 

t  I  quote  Lieut.  Cruttenden.  The  Berberah  water  has  ac- 
quired a  bad  name  because  the  people  confine  themselves  to 
digging  holes  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the  sand,  about  half- 
n-mile  from  high-water  mark.  They  are  reconciled  to  it 
by  its  beneficial  effects,  especially  after  and  before  a  journey. 
Good  water,  hov^ever,  can  be  procured  in  any  of  the  Fiu- 
maras intersecting  the  plain ;  when  the  Hajj  Sharmarkay's 
towers  commanded  the  town  wells,  the  people  sank  pits  in  low 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  and  procured  a  purer 
beverage.  The  Banyans,  who  are  particular  about  their 
potations,  drink  the  sweet  produce  of  Siyaro,  a  roadstead  about 
nineteen  miles  eastward  of  Berberah. 

E  B 
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an  fficcellent  harbour,  and  a  edl  highly  productive. 
It  is  the  meeting-place  of  commerce,  has  few  rivaU, 
and  with  half  the  aoma  lavished  in  Arabia  upon 
eD|^eer  fi^ea  of  atone  and  lime,  the  environs 
might  at  thia  time  have  been  covered  with  houses, 
gardou,  and  trees. 

The  Eya  of  Yemen,  to  quote  Garlyle,  is  a  "moun- 
tain of  miaery  towering  Bheei  up  like  a  bleak 
Hagah,  mth  outlooka  only  into  desolation,  sand, 
aalt  water,  and  deapair."  The  camp  is  in  a  *'  Devil's 
Punbhbowl*"  atiflingly  hot  during  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  aobjeot  to  alternations  of  sandstorm 
and  ^mnm,  "without  «ther  seed,  water,  or  trees," 
aa  Tbn  Batntah  deacribed  it  500  years  ago,  un- 
productive for  want  of  nun,  —  not  a  sparrow 
can  exist  there,  nor  will  a  crow  thrive,* — and 
essentially  unhealthy,  f     Our  loss  in  operatives  is 

*  The  experiment  was  tried  hj  an  officer  who  brought  from 
Bombaj  a  batch  of  apBiTonB  and  crows.  The  former  died, 
scorbutic  I  presume ;  the  Utter  lingered  through  an  unhappj 
life,  and  to  judge  from  the  absence  of  jroung,  refused  to  entail 
tbeir  miseries  upon  posterity. 

\  llie  climate  of  Aden,  it  may  be  observed,  has  a  repulalioa 
for  salubrity  which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  returns  of  deaths 
prove  it  to  be  healthy  for  the  European  soldier  as  London,  and 
there  are  many  wbo  hare  built  their  belief  upon  the  sandy  soil 
of  statistics.  But  it  is  the  practice  of  every  sensible  medical 
man  to  hurry  bis  patienU  out  of  Aden*;  they  die  elsewhere, — 
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only  equalled  by  our  waste  of  rupees;  and  the 
general  wish  of  Western  India  is,  that  the  ex- 
tinct sea  of  fire  would,  Vesuvius-like,  once  more 
convert  this  dismal  cape  into  a  living  crater. 

After  a  day's  rest  —  physical  not  spiritual,  for 
the  Somal  were  as  usual  disputing  violently  about 
the  Abbanship*  — I  went  with  my  comrades  to 

some  I  belieye  recover,  -^  and  thus  the  deaths  caused  by  the 
crater  are  attributed  statistically  to  Bombay  or  the  Bed  Sea. 

Aden  is  for  Asiatics  a  hot-bed  of  scurvy  and  ulcer.  Of  the 
former  disease  my  own  oorpsy  I  am  informedi  had  in  hospital 
at  one  time  200  cases  above  the  usual  amount  of  sickness ;  this 
arises  from  the  brackish  water,  the  want  of  vegetables,  and 
lastly  the  cachexy  induced  by  an  utter  absence  of  change,  di- 
version, and  excitement.  The  ulcer  is  a  disease  endemic  in 
Southern  Arabia ;  it  is  frequently  fatal,  especially  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  operatives,  when  worn  out  by  privation,  hardship,  and 
fatigue. 

*  The  Abban  is  now  the  pest  of  Berberah.  Before  vessels 
have  cast  anchor,  or  indeed  have  rounded  the  Spit,  a  crowd  of 
Somal,  eager  as  hotel-touters,  may  be  seen  running  along  the 
strand.  They  swim  off,  and  the  first  who  arrives  on  board 
inquires  the  name  of  the  Abban ;  if  there  be  none  he  touches 
the  captain  or  one  of  the  crow  and  constitutes  himself  protector. 
For  merchandise  sent  forward,  the  man  who  conveys  it  becomes 
answerable. 

The  system  of  dues  has  become  complicated.  Formerly,  the 
standard  of  value  at  Berberah  was  two  cubits  of  the  blue 
cotton-stuff  called  Sauda;  this  is  now  converted  into  four 
pice  of  specie.  Dollars  form  the  principal  currency;  rupees  are 
taken  at  a  discount.  Traders  pay  according  to  degree,  the 
lowest  being  one  per  cent,  taken  from  Muscat  and  Suri  mer-* 

■  B  3 
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visit  on  intereating  min  near  the  town.  On  tlic 
way  we  vsre  riiown  pits  of  coarae  sulphur  and 
alnui  mixed  irith  und;  in  the  low  lands  senna 
and  colocyntfa  were  growing  wild.  After  walking 
a  mile  80uth-Bouth>eaat,  from  preaent  Berbcrah  to 
a  riu  in  the  plun,  we  found  the  remains  of  a 
■mall  building  about  «gfat  yards  iquarc  divided 
into  two compartmoits.  Itis  qtpare&tlya  Mosque : 

ohanta.  Tha  ihopheepg'  proridw  food  for  his  Abban,  ond 
preMntt  Um  at  the  elon  of  the  •eMoa  with  a  Tube,  a  pair  ol' 
nitdils,  ud  halfHi-dona  dcdlan.  WMlthy  Banyans  and 
MehiMM  gira  food  md  ntRMo^  ud  Won  departure  from  £0 
to  200  dolluf.  TUi  dui^  however,  derine  large  profits ;  they 
will  lend  •  few  dolkn  to  the  Bedouin  a  the  end  of  the  Fair, 
on  eoodillon  of  reodvlag  oent  per  cenL,  at  tlio  opening  a(  the 
next  ■eeion.  TreTellen  not  truuecting  business  must  feed 
the  protector,  but  cannot  properly  be  forced  to  pay  him.  Of 
course  the  Somal  take  every  advantage  of  Europeans.  Hr. 
Angelo,  a  merchant  from  Zannbar,  resided  two  monllis  at 
Bulbar ;  his  brolcer  of  the  Ayyal  Gedid  tribe,  and  an  Arab  who 
occompanied  him,  extracted,  it  is  said,  3000  dollars.  As  a  rule 
the  Abt>an  claims  one  per  cent. on  sales  snd  purchases,  and  two 
dollars  per  head  of  slaves.  For  eacb  bale  of  cloth,  iialf-a-doUar 
in  coin  is  taken  ;  on  gums  and  coffee  the  duty  is  one  pound  in 
twenty-seven.  Cowhides  pay  half-a-doUar  each,  sheep  and 
goat's  skins  four  pice,  and  ghee  about  one  per  cent. 

Lieut.  Heme  calculates  that  the  total  money  dues  during  the 
Fair-season  amount  to  2000  dollars,  and  that,  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  Berberah,  not  more  than  10,0001.  worth  of 
merchandise  is  sold.  This  estimate  the  natives  of  the  place 
declare  to  be  conriderably  under  tlte  mark. 
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one  portion,  the  sole  of  which  is  raised,  shows  traces 
of  the  prayer  niche;  the  other  might  have  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  some  saint  now  obsolete,  or  might 
have  been  a  fort  to  protect  a  neighbouring  tank. 
The  walls  are  of  rubble  masonry  and  mud,  re- 
vetted with  a  coating  of  cement  hard  as  stone,  and 
mixed  with  small  round  pebbles.*  Near  it  is  a 
shallow  reservoir  of  stone  and  lime,  about  five 
yards  by  ten,  proved  by  the  aqueduct,  part  of 
which  still  remains,  to  be  a  tank  of  supply.  Re- 
moving the  upper  slabs,  we  found  the  interior 
lined  with  a  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  choked 
with  fine  drift  sand ;  the  breadth  is  about  fifteen 
inches  and  the  depth  nine.  After  following  it 
fifty  yards  toward  the  hills,  we  lost  the  trace ;  the 
loose  stones  had  probably  been  removed  for 
graves,  and  the  soil  may  have  buried  the  firmer 

portion. 

Mounting  our  mules  we  then  rode  in  a  south- 
south-east  direction  towards  the  Dubar  Hills. 
The  surface  of  the  ground,  apparently  level,  rises 
about  100  feet  per  mile.  In  most  partes  a  soft 
sand  overlying  hard  loam,  like  work  en  pisi^  lime- 

*  The  similarity  between  the  Persian  ^'Gach"  and  this 
cement,  which  is  found  in  many  ruins  about  Berberah,  has  beei^ 
remarked  bjr  other  travellers. 

B  JB    d 
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Itone  and  coralline ;  it  shows  evidences  of  inuncla- 
ti(m:  TSteNworo  stones  of  a  lime  almost  as  com- 
pact as  marble,  [ueoei  of  quartz,  selenite,  basalt, 
granite^  and  syenite  in  nodules  are  everywhere 
ipTLDkled  over  the  rarfiM».*  Here  and  there 
twrents  from  the  hills  had  cut  chaDnels  five  or  six 


*  The  foIlowiDg  note  hj  Dr.  Carter  or  Bombay  will  be  in- 
tNMtiag  to  Indlu  gaologictt. 

■*<}£  tba  odlleotion  or  ftologinl  qiecinieaa  and  TuBaiU  Trom 
Borbonib  tbon  mantloned,  Lleat.  Bnrlon  states  tl)nt  die  latter 
in  fimnd  oa  the  plain  of  Berberah,  and  tlte  former  in  die  Tol- 
lowlog  order  between  tbe  aoe  end  the  summits  of  mountains 
(600  foet  Ugh)k  alwre  it—  that  i^  the  ridge  immediate  beliiod 
Berberah. 

**  1.  Conatiy  along  the  ooaat  eonaUts  of  a  coralline  limestone, 
(lertiarj  formation,)  with  drifts  of  aand,  he.  2.  Sub-Gliauta 
and  lower  ranges  (saj  2000  feet  high),  of  sandstone  capped  wiih 
limestone,  the  former  preponderating.  3.  Above  the  Ghauts 
a  plateau  of  primitive  rocks  mixed  with  sandstone,  granite, 
ejenite,  mica  schiste,  quaria  rocti,  micaceous  grit,  &c. 

"  The  fawnrcoloured  fossils  from  his  coralline  limestone  are 
evidentlj  the  same  as  those  of  the  tertiary  formation  along  the 
south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  and  therefore  the  same  as  thoae  of 
Culoh  J  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  find  that  among  tlie 
blue-coloured  fossils  which  are  accompanied  by  specimeos  of 
the  blue  shnle,  composing  the  beds  from  which  they  have  been 
weathered  out,  are  species  of  Terebratula  Belemnites,  identical 
with  those  figured  in  Grant's  Geology  of  Cutch  ;  thus  enabling 
us  to  extend  those  beds  of  the  Jurassic  formation  whicli 
c.zist  in  Cntch,  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Arabia, 
across  to  Africa. 
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feet  below  the  level,  and  a  thicker  vegetation 
denoted  the  lines  of  bed.  The  growth  of  wild 
plants,  scanty  near  the  coast,  became  more  luxu- 
riant as  we  approached  the  hills ;  the  Annan  Aca- 
cia flourished,  the  Kulan  tree  grew  in  clumps,  and 
the  Tamarisk  formed  here  and  there  a  dense 
thicket.  Except  a  few  shy  antelope  ^,  we  saw  no 
game. 

A  ride  of  seven  or  eight  miles  led  us  to  the  dry 
bed  of  a  watercourse  overgrown  with  bright  green 
rushes,  and  known  to  the  people  as  Dubar  Wena, 
or  Great  Dubar.  This  strip  of  ground,  about  half 
a  mile  long,  collects  the  drainage  of  the  hills  above 
it :  numerous  Las  or  Pits,  in  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  abundantly  supply  the  flocks 
and  herds.  Although  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  dry,  was  white  with  impure  nitre,  the  water 
tasted  tolerably  sweet.  Advancing  half  a  mile  over 
the  southern  shoulder  of  a  coarse  and  shelly  mass  of 
limestone,  we  found  the  other  rushy  swamp,  called 
Dubar  Yirr  or  Little  Dubar.  A  spring  of  warm 
and  bitter  water  flowed  from  the  hill  over  the 
surface  to  a  distance  of  400  or  500  yards,  where  it 

*  These  animals  are  tolerably  tame  in  the  morning,  as  day 
advances  their  apprehension  of  man  increases. 

B  ■  4 
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was  tbKirbed  by  the  ■oU<  The  temperature  of  the 
soaices  immediately  tinder  the  hill  was  106°  Fahr., 
tlie  thennometer  itanding  at  80°  in  the  air,  and 
the  aneroid  gave  an  altitude  of  728  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  rocks  behind  these  springs  wei-e  covered 
irith  mins  of  moaqnes  and  houses.  We  visited  a 
Httle  tower  commanding  the  source ;  it  was  built 
in  stepa,  the  bill  bong  cat  away  to  form  the  two 
lower  roams,  and  the  second  story  showed  three 
compartments.  The  material  was  rubble  and  the 
for&  resembled  Galla  buildings ;  we  found,  however, 
fine  mortar  mixed  with  coarse  gravel,  bits  of  glass 
bottles  and  bine  glazed  pottery,  articles  now  un- 
known to  this  part  of  Africa,  On  the  summit  of 
the  highest  peak  our  guides  pointed  out  remains  of 
another  fort  similar  to  the  old  Turkish  watch- 
towers  at  Aden. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Little 
Dubar,  we  found  the  head  of  the  Berberah  Aque- 
duct. Thrown  across  a  watercourse  apparently 
of  low  level,  it  is  here  more  substantially  built 
than  near  the  beach,  and  probably  served  as  a 
force  pipe  until  the  water  found  a  fall.  We  traced 
the  line  to  a  distance  of  ten  yards,  where  it  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  soil,  and  saw  nothing  re- 
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sembling  a  supply-tank  except  an  irregularly  shaped 
natural  pool.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  accompanied  by  Lieut. 
Heme,  I  rode  out  to  inspect  the  Biyu  Grora  or 
Night-running  Water.  After  advancing  about  ten 
miles  in  a  south-east  direction  from  Berberah,  we 
entered  rough  and  broken  ground,  and  suddenly 
came  upon  a  Fiumara  about  250  yards  broad. 

*  Lieut.  Crattenden  in  considering  what  nation  could  have 
couBtructed,  and  at  what  period  the  commerce  of  Berberah 
warranted,  so  costly  an  undertaking,  is  disposed  to  attribute  it 
to  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Aden  in  the  days  of  Anushlrwan. 
He  remarks  that  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea  was  then 
great,  the  ancient  emporia  of  Hisn  Ghorab  and  Aden  prosperous 
and  wealthy,  and  Berberah  doubtless  exported,  as  it  does  now, 
ivory,  gums,  and  ostrich  feathers.  But  though  all  the  maritime 
Somali  country  abounds  in  traditions  of  the  Furs  or  ancient 
Persians,  none  of  the  buildings  near  Berberah  justify  our  as- 
signing to  them,  in  a  country  of  monsoon  rain  and  high  winds^ 
an  antiquity  of  1800  years. 

The  Somal  assert  that  ten  generations  ago  their  ancestors 
drove  out  the  Gallas  from  Berberah,  and  attribute  these  works 
to  the  ancient  Pagans.  That  nation  of  savages,  however,  was 
never  capable  of  constructing  a  scientific  aqueduct  I  there- 
fore prefer  attributing  these  remains  at  Berberah  to  the 
Ottomans,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Aden  by  Sulayman  Pacha 
in  A.  D.  1538,  held  Yemen  for  about  100  years,  and  as  auxili- 
aries of  the  King  of  Adel,  penetrated  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 
Traces  of  their  architecture  are  found  at  Zayla  and  Harar,  and 
according  to  tradition,  they  possessed  at  Berberah  a  settlement 
called,  after  its  founder.  Bunder  Abbas. 
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Tho  baaks  were  frioged  with  Brab  and  Tama- 
risk, the  Daam  palm  uid  green  rushes :  a  clear 
RpArkUog  and  ehallow  itream  bisected  the  sandy 
bed,  and  amaller  branchee  wandered  over  the 
snr&ce.  Thia  river,  the  main  drain  of  the  Ghauts 
and  Sa1>-GhaatB,  derives  its  name  form  the  increased 
volume  <rfthe  waters  dnring  night:  evaporation  by 
day  oanseathe  absorption  of  about  a  hundred  yards. 
We  foand its  temperatore  7S"  Fahr.  (in  the  air  78°), 
and  our  people  dag  holes  in  the  sand  instead  of 
drinking  fr(Hn  the  stream,  a  proof  that  they  feared 
Ideches.*  The  taste  of  the  water  was  bitter  and 
iiaiiseoaB.t 

FoDowbg  tiie  coarse  of  the  Biyu  Gora  through 
two  low  parallel  ranges  of  conglomerate,  we  entered 
a  narrow  gorge,  in  which  lime  and  sandstone 
abound.  The  dip  of  the  strata  ia  about  45°  west, 
the  strike  north  and  south.    Water  springs  from 


*  Hen,  M  elaewherfl  in  Somali  land,  the  leech  is  of  the 
horse'Varietj.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt  breeding  a 
more  useful  species  after  the  manner  recommended  by  CapL 
R.  JohostoD,  the  Sub-Awistant  Commissary  General  in  Sindh 
(10th  April,  1846).  In  these  itrearai  leeches  must  always  be 
suspected  i  inadverteDtly  svallowed,  they  fix  upon  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  in  Northern  Africa  have  caused,  it  is 
said,  some  deaths  among  the  French  soldiers. 

f  Tet  we  obserred  frogs  and  a  small  species  of  Ash. 
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under  every  stone,  drops  copiously  from  the 
shelves  of  rock,  oozes  out  of  the  sand,  and  bubbles 
up  from  the  mould.  The  temperature  is  exceed- 
ingly variable:  in  some  places  the  water  is  icy 
cold,  in  others,  the  thermometer  shows  68^  Fahr., 
in  others,  101^— ^  the  maximum,  when  we  visited 
it,  being  126^.  The  colours  are  equally  diverse. 
Here,  the  polished  surface  of  the  sandstone  is 
covered  with  a  hoar  of  salt  and  nitre.*  There, 
where  the  stream  does  not  flow,  are  pools  dyed 
greenish-black  or  rust-red  by  iron  sediment.  The 
gorge's  sides  are  a  vivid  red :  a  peculiar  creeper 
hangs  from  the  rocks,  and  water  trickles  down  its 
metallic  leaves.  The  upper  cliffs  are  crowned  with 
tufts  of  the  dragon's-blood  tree. 

Leaving  our  mules  with  an  attendant,  we  began 
to  climb  the  rough  and  rocky  gorge  which,  as  the 
breadth  diminishes,  becomes  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque. In  one  part,  the  side  of  a  limestone  hill 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  has  slipped  into  the 
chasm,  half  filling  it  with  gigantic  boulders: 
through  these  the  noisy  stream  whirls,  now  falling 
in  small  cascades,  then  gliding  over  slabs  of  sheet 

*  Either  this  or  the  sulphate  of  mogncdia,  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  limestone,  may  account  for  the  bitterness  of  the 
water. 
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rock:  here  it  cats  grooved  cluuinels  and  deep 
banns  dean  and  iharp  aa  artifidal  baths  in  the 
sandstone,  there  it  flows  qatetly  down  a  bed  of 
pore  sparkling  sand.  The  high  hills  above  are  of 
a  tawny  yellow :  the  huge  bonldera,  grisly  white, 
bear  upon  thdr  lammita  the  drift  wood  of  the  last 
year's  inundation.  Daring  the  monsoon,  when  a 
furioQS  torrent  sweeps  down  from  the  Wagar  Hills, 
this  chasm  must  afford  a  curionsly  wild  spectacle. 

Returning  from  a  toilsome  climb,  we  found 
some  of  the  Ayyal  Ahmed  building  near  the  spot 
where  Biyu  Gora  is  absorbed,  the  uaual  amatl 
stone  tower.  The  &ct  had  excited  attention  at 
Berberah ;  the  erecticm  was  intended  to  store 
grain,  but  the  suspicloua  savages,  the  Eesa  Muso, 
and  Mikahil,  who  hold  the  land,  saw  in  it  an 
attempt  to  threaten  their  liberties.  On  our  way 
home  we  passed  through  some  extensive  ceme- 
teries :  the  tombs  were  in  good  preservation ;  there 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  their  construction,  yet  the 
Somal  were  positive  that  they  belonged  to  a  race 
preceding  their  own.  Near  thcra  were  some  ruins 
of  kilns,  —  comparatively  modem,  for  bits  of  char- 
coal were  mixed  with  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  — 
and  the  oblong  tracery  of  a  dwelling-house  divided 
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into  several  compartments:  its  material  was  the 
sun-dried  brick  of  Central  Asia,  here  a  rarity. 

After  visiting  these  ruins  there  was  little  to 
detain  me  at  Berberah.  The  town  had  become 
intolerable,  the  heat  under  a  mat  hut  was  extreme, 
the  wind  and  dust  were  almost  as  bad  as  Aden, 
and  the  dirt  perhaps  even  worse.  As  usual  we 
had  not  a  moment's  privacy,  Arabs  as  well  as  the 
Somal  assuming  the  right  of  walking  in,  sitting 
down,  looking  hard,  chatting  with  one  another, 
and  departing.  Before  the  voyage,  however,  I 
was  called  upon  to  compose  a  difficulty  upon  the 
subject  of  Abbanship.  The  Hammal  had  naturally 
constituted  his  father. in-law,  one  Burhale  Nuh,  of 
the  Ayyal  Gedid,  protector  to  Lieut.  Heme  and 
myself.  Burhale  had  proved  himself  a  rascal :  he 
had  been  insolent  as  well  as  dishonest,  and  had 
thrown  frequent  obstacles  in  his  employer's  way ; 
yet  custom  does  not  permit  the  Abban  to  be  put 
away  like  a  wife,  and  the  Hammal's  services  en- 
titled him  to  the  fullest  consideration.  On  the 
other  hand  Jami  Hasan,  a  chief  and  a  doughty 
man  of  the  Ayyal  Ahmed,  had  met  me  at  Aden 
early  in  1854,  and  had  received  from  me  a  ring  in 
token  of  Abbanship.  During  my  absence  at 
Harar,  he  had  taken  charge  of  Lieut.   Stroyan. 
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On  the  vesrjr  moniiiig  of  imy  arrival  he  came  to  the 
hut,  sat  down  tpesr  in  hand,  produced  the  ring 
and  claimed  my  promiBe.  Tn  vain  I  objected  that 
the  token  hod  heen  given  when  a  previous  trip 
WM  intended,  and  that  the  Hammal  must  not  be 
disappointed :  Jami  replied  that  once  an  Abban 
alwaji  an  Abbao,  that  he  hated  the  Hammal  and 
all  hia  tribe,  and  that  he  would  enter  into  no 
partnership  with  Burhalc  Nuh: — to  complicate 
matterSf  Lieut.  Stroyan  ipolce  highly  of  his  courage 
and  conduct  Presently  he  insisted  rudely  upon 
removing  his  protigi  to  another  part  of  the  town : 
this  passed  the  limits  of  our  patience,  and  decided 
the  case  against  Mm. 

For  some  days  discord  raged  between  the  rivals. 
At  last  it  was  settled  that  I  should  choose  my  own 
Abban  in  presence  of  a  general  council  of  the 
Elders.  The  chiefs  took  their  places  upon  the  shore, 
each  with  his  followers  forming  a  distinct  semicircle, 
and  all  squatting  with  shield  and  spear  planted 
upright  in  the  ground.  When  sent  for,  I  entered 
the  circle  sword  in  hand,  and  sat  down  awuting 
their  pleasure.  After  much  murmuring  had  sub- 
sided, Jami  asked  in  a  loud  voice,  "Who  is  thy 
protector?"  The  reply  was,  "Burhale  Nuh!'' 
Knowing,  however,  how  little  laconism  is  prized 
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by  an  East- African  audience,  I  did  not  fail  to 
follow  up  this  answer  with  an  Arabic  speech  of  the 
dimensions  of  an  average  sermon,  and  then 
shouldering  my  blade  left  the  circle  abruptly. 
The  effect  was  success.  Our  wild  friends  sat 
from  afternoon  till  sunset :  as  we  finished  supper 
one  of  them  came  in  with  the  glad  tidings  of  a 
^'  peace  conference.''  Jami  had  asked  Burhale  to 
swear  that  he  intended  no  personal  offence  in 
taking  away  a  protSgS  pledged  to  himself :  Burhale 
had  sworn,  and  once  more  the  olive  waved  over 
the  braves  of  Berberah. 

On  the  6th  February  1866,  taking  leave  of  my 
comrades,  I  went  on  board  El  Easab  or  the  Keed 
—  such  was  the  ill-omened  name  of  our  cranky 
craft  —  to  the  undisguised  satisfaction  of  the 
Haramal,  Long  Guled,  and  the  End  of  Time,  who 
could  scarcely  believe  in  their  departure  from 
Berberah  with  sound  skins.*  Coasting  with  a 
light  breeze,  early  after  noon  on  the  next  day  we 


*  They  had  been]  in  some  danger :  a  treacherous  murder 
perpetrated  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  had  caused  all  the 
Habr  Gerhigis  to  flj  from  the  town  and  assemble  dOOO  men  at 
Bulbar  for  battle  and  murder.  This  proceeding  irritated  the 
Habr  Awal,  and  certainly,  but  for  our  presence,  the  strangers 
would  have  been  scurvily  treated  by  their  **  cousins." 
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arrived  at  St|nro,  a  noted  wateriog-place  for  sliip- 
ping,  aboat  nineteen  toiles  cast  of  the  emporium. 
The  roadstead  is  open  to  the  north,  but  a  bluflT 
fanttreiB  of  Hmestone  rock  defends  it  from  the 
north-east  gales.  Upon  a  barren  strip  of  sand 
lies  the  material  of  the  town  ;  two  houses  of  stone 
and  mud,  one  yet  uniinished,  the  otlier  completed 
aboat  thirty  years  ago  by  Farih  Binni,  a  Mikahll 
eluef. 

Some  dosoi  Bedouin  spearmen,  Mikahil  of  a 
neighboniing  kraal,  squatted  hke  a  line  of  crows 
apon  ^e  shore  to  receive  us  ns  we  waded  from  the 
Missel.  They  demanded  money  in  too  author!- 
tattve  a  tone  before  allowing  ua  to  visit  the  wells, 
which  form  their  principal  wealth.  Resolved  not 
to  risk  a  quarrel  ao  near  Beiberab,  I  was  returning 
to  moralise  upon  the  fate  of  Barckhardt — after 
a  successful  pilgrimage  refused  admittance  to 
Aaron's  tomb  at  Sinai — when  a  Bedouin  ran  to 
tell  us  that  we  might  wander  where  we  pleased. 
He  excused  himself  and  his  companions  by  plead- 
ing necessity,  and  his  leanness  lent  conviction  to 
the  pica. 

The  larger  well  lies  close  to  the  eastern  wall  of 
tho  dwelling-house :  it  is  about  eighteen  feet  deep, 
one  third  sunk  through  ground,   the  other  two 
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thirds  through  limestonei  and  at  the  bottom  is  a 
small  supply  of  sweet  clear  water.  Near  it  I 
observed  some  ruined  tanks,  built  with  fine  mortar 
like  that  of  the  Berberah  ruins.  The  other  well 
lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
former :  it  is  also  dug  in  the  limestone  rock.  A 
few  yards  to  the  north-east  of  the  building  is  the 
Furzeh  or  custom-house,  whose  pristine  simplicity 
tempts  me  to  describe  it :  —  a  square  of  ground 
surrounded  by  a  dwarf  rubble  enclosurci  and  pro- 
vided with  a  proportional  mosque,  a  tabular  block  of 
coralline  niched  in  the  direction  of  Meccah.  On  a 
little  eminence  of  rock  to  the  westward,  rise 
ruined  walls,  said  by  my  companions  to  have  been 
built  by  a  Frank,  who  bought  land  from  the 
Mikahil  and  settled  on  this  dismal  istrand. 

Taking  leave  of  the  Bedouins,  whose  hearts  were 
gladdened  by  a  few  small  presents,  we  resumed 
our  voyage  eastwards  along  the  coast.  Next 
morning,  we  passed  two  broken  pyramids  of  dark 
rock  called  Dubada  Gumbar  Madu  —  the  Two 
Black  Hills.  After  a  tedious  day's  sail,  twenty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  Captain  of  El 
Kasab  landed  us  in  a  creek  west  of  Aynterad.  A 
few  sheep-boats  lay  at  anchor  in  this  ^^  back-bay,'' 
as  usual  when  the  sea  is  heavy  at  the  roadstead. 
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and  the  crews  informed  us  that  a  body  of  Bedouins 
WAS  marching  to  attack  the  village.  Abdy  Mo- 
hammed DibaUy  proprietor  of  the  Aynterad  Fort, 
having  constituted  me  his  protector,  and  remained 
at  Berberah,  I  armed  my  men,  and  ordering  the 
Captain  of  the  ^^  Reed ''  to  bring  his  vessel  round  at 
early  dawn,  walked  hurriedly  over  the  three  miles 
that  separated  us  from  the  place.  Arrived  at  the 
fort,  we  found  that  Abdy's  slaves  knew  nothing  of 
the  reported  attack.  They  received  me,  however, 
hospitably,  and  brought  a  supper  of  their  only 
provision,  vile  dates  and  dried  meat.  Unwilling 
to  diminish  the  scanty  store,  the  Hammal  and  I 
but  dipped  our  hands  in  the  dish  :  Long  Guled 
and  the  End  of  Time,  however,  soon  cleared  the 
platters,  while  abusing  roundly  the  unpalatable  food. 
After  supper,,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Hammal 
and  one  of  the  Habr  Tul  Jailah,  the  tribe  to  whom 
'  the  land  belongs.  The  Bedouin,  not  liking  my 
looks,  proposed  to  put  his  spear  into  me.  The 
Hammal  objected  that  if  the  measure  were  carried 
out,  he  would  return  the  compliment  in  kind. 
Ensued  a  long  dispute,  and  the  listeners  laughed 
heartily  at  the  utter  indifference  with  which  I 
gave  ear.  When  it  concluded,  amicably  as  may  be 
expected,  the  slaves  spread  a  carpet  upon  a  coarse 
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fiorbcrah  couch,   and  having  again  Yentcd   their 
hilarity  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  left  me  to  sleep. 

We  had  eaten  at  least  one  sheep  per  diem,  and  . 
mutton  baked  in  the  ship^s  oven  is  delicious  to  tlie 
Somali  mouth.  Remained  on  board  another  dinner, 
a  circumstance  which  possibly  influenced  the  weak 
mind  of  the  Captain  of  the  ^^  Reed.^*  Awaking  at 
dawn,  I  went  out,  expecting  to  find  the  vessel 
within  stone's  throw:  it  was  nowhere  visible. 
About  8  A.M.,  it  appeared  in  sight,  a  mere  speck 
upon  the  sea-horizon,  and  whilst  it  approached,  I 
inspected  the  settlement. 

Aynterad,  an  inconsiderable  place  lying  east- 
north-east  of,  and  about  forty  miles  from,  Berberah, 
is  a  favourite  roadstead  principally  on  account 
of  its  water,  which  rivals  that  of  Siyaro.  The 
anchorage  is  bad:  the  Shimal  or  north  wind 
sweeps  long  lines  of  heavy  wave  into  the  open  bay, 
and  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  rock  and  sand-reef. 
The  fifty  sunburnt  and  windsoiled  huts  which 
compose  the  settlement,  are  built  upon  a  bank  of 
sand  overlying  the  normal  limestone :  at  the  time 
when  I  visited  it,  the  male  population  had  emi- 
grated en  masse  to  Berberah.  It  is  principally 
supported  by  the  slave  trade,  the  Arabs  preferring 
to  ship  their  purchases  at  some  distance  from  the 
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chief  emporinm.*  Lieut  Heme,  when  he  visited 
]tt  tovnA  8  ommderaUe  unfiant  of  "  hlack  bullion  " 
in  the  market. 

The  fort  of  Aynterad,  wected  thirty  yeara  ago 
by  Hohammed  Diben,  U  a  stone  and  mud  house 
sqaare  and  flat-roofed,  -with  high  windows,  an  at- 
tempt at  erenelles,  utd,  for  some  reason  intelligible 
only  to  itfl  own  Yitravitu,  but  a  single  bastion  at 
the  northem  uigle.  There  is  no  well,  and  the 
maw  of  huts  elnater  ehwe  to  the  walls.  The  five 
gniie  here  deposited  by  Sharmarkay  when  expelled 
from  Berberah,  stand  on  the  ground  outside  the 
fort,  which  is  scarcely  calculated  to  bear  heavy 
carronades:  they  are  unprovided  with  balls,  but 
that  is  a  trifle  where  pebbles  abound.  Moreover, 
Abdy'a  slaves  are  well  armed  with  matchlock  and 


*  Of  alt  the  alave-dealera  on  (hia  coast,  the  Araba  are  tlw 
moat  unscrupulous.  In  1855,oneM(Jiammedof  Uuscat^aahip- 
ovner,  who,  moreover,  conatanil;  visits  Aden,  bought  with- 
in sight  of  our  flag  a  Tree-horn  Arab  girl  of  the  Yafai  tribe, 
from  the  Ak&rih  of  Bir  Hamid,  and  sold  her  at  Berberab  to  a 
compatriot.  Such  a  crime  merita  aevers  pnniahment ;  eren 
the  Abfssinians  visit  with  banging  the  Christian  convicted 
of  selling  a  fellow  religionist.  The  Arab  slaver  generallj 
marriea  hia  property  aa  a  rua^  and  arrived  at  Muscat  or  Bit- 
shire,  divorces  and  sells  them.  Free  Somali  women  have  not 
unfrequently  met  with  this  fate. 
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pistol,  and  the  Bedouin  Tul  JaUah  *  find  the  spear 
ineffectual  against  stone  walls.  The  garrison  has 
frequently  been  blockaded  by  its  troublesome 
neighbours,  whose  prowess,  however,  never  extended 
beyond  preliminaries. 

To  allay  my  impatience,  that  morning  I  was  in- 
vited into  several  huts  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
sour  milk.  A  malicious  joy  filled  my  soul,  as 
about  noon,  the  Machiavellian  Captain  of  the  ^^Keed'' 

*  The  Habr  Tul  Jfulah  (motlier  of  the  tribe  of  Jailah)  de- 
scendants of  Ishak  el  UaKrami  by  a  slave  girl,  inhabit  the  land 
eastward  of  Berberah.  Their  principal  setUements  after  Ajn* 
terad  are  the  three  small  ports  of  Karam,  Unkor^  and  Hajs. 
The  former,  according  to  Lieut.  Cruttenden^  is  "  the  most  im- 
portant from  its  possessing  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  from  its 
being  the  nearest  point  from  Aden,  the  course  to  which  place 
is  N.  N.  W.,  —  consequentlj  the  wind  is  fair,  and  the  boats 
laden  with  slieep  for  the  Aden  market  pass  but  one  night  at 
sea,  whilst  those  from  Berberah  are  generall/  three.  What 
greatlj  enhances  the  value  of  Kurrum  (Karam),  however,  is  its 
proximity  to  the  country  of  the  Dulbahanteh,  who  approach 
within  four  days  of  Kurrum,  and  who  therefore  naturally  have 
their  chief  trade  through  that  port*  The  Ahl  Tusuf,  a  branch  of 
the  Habertel  Jahleh,  at  present  hold  possession  of  Kurrum,  and 
between  them  and  the  tribes  to  windward  there  exists  a  most 
bitter  and  irreconcileable  feud,  the  consequence  of  sundry 
murders  perpetrated  about  five  years  since  at  Kurrum,  and 
which  hitherto  have  not  been  avenged.  The  small  ports  of 
Enterad,  Unkor,  Heis,  and  Rukudah  are  not  worthy  of  mention, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first-named  place,  which  has  a  trade 
with  Aden  in  sheep." 
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managed  to  cast  aiuhbr,  af^er  driving  bis  crazy 
eraft  thfongh  a  sea  whicli  the  violent  Shimal  was 
flinging  in  hollow  eaires  foam-fringed  upon  the 
strand.  I  rtood  <m  the  shore  making  signs  for 
a  canoe.  lAy  desires  were  disregarded,  aa  long 
as  deoency  admitted.  At  last,  about  1  p.u.,  I 
£]und  myself  upon  the  quarter- declc. 

"Dawwir  el  &rman,"  —  shift  tlie  yard! — I 
shouted  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Tlie  answer  was  a  general  hubbub.  "  He  surely 
will  not  sail  in  a  sea  like  this?"  asked  the  trem- 
bling Oapt^  of  my  companions. 

"He  will  \ "  sententioilsly  quoth  the  Hammal,  with 
a  Burleigh  nod. 

*'  It  blows  wind  — "  remonstrated  the  Rais. 

"And  if  it  blew  fire?  "  aaked  the  Hammal  with  the 
air  gogiienard,  meaning  that  from  the  calamity  of 
Frankish  obstinacy  there  was  no  refuge. 

A  kind  of  death-wail  arose,  during  which,  to  hide 
untimely  laughter,  I  retreated  to  a  large  drawer, 
in  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  called  a  cabin.  There 
my  ears  could  distinguish  the  loud  entreaties  of 
the  crew  vainly  urging  my  attendants  to  propose 
a  day's  delay.  Then  one  of  the  garrison,  accom- 
panied by  the  Captain  who  shook  as  with  fever, 
resolved  to  act  forlorn  hope,  and  bring  a/eud'en/er 
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of  phrases  to  bear  upon  the  Frank's  hard  brain. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  head  of  the  sentence 
been  delivered,  before  he  was  playfully  upraised  by 
his  bushy  hair  and  a  handle  somewhat  more  sub- 
stantial, carried  out  of  the  cabin,  and  thrown,  like  a 
bag  of  biscuit,  on  the  deck. 

The  case  was  hopeless.  All  strangers  plunged 
into  the  sea, —  the  popular  way  of  landing  in  East 
Africa, —  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  ton  of  sail 
shaken  out,  and  the  ^^  Reed ''  began  to  dip  and  rise 
in  the  yeasty  sea  laboriously  as  an  alderman 
dancing  a  polka. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Somal  unable  to  eat  —  unable  to  eat 
mutton.  In  sea-sickness  and  needless  terror,  the 
captain,  crew,  and  passengers  abandoned  to  us  all 
the  baked  sheep,  which  we  three,  not  being  believers 
in  the  Evil  Eye,  ate  from  head  to  trotters  with 
especial  pleasure.  That  night  the  waves  broke 
over  us.  The  End  of  Time  occupied  himself  in 
roaring  certain  orisons,  which  are  reputed  to  calm 
stormy  seas:  he  desisted  only  when  Long  Guled 
pointed  out  that  a  wilder  gust  seemed  to  follow 
as  in  derision  each  more  emphatic  period.  The 
Captain,  a  noted  reprobate,  renowned  on  shore  for 
his  knowledge  of  erotic  verse  and  admiration  of 
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the  fair  sex,  prayed  with  fervour :  he  was  joined 
by  several  of  the  crew,  who  apparently  found  the 
charm  of  novelty  in  the  edifying  exercise.  About 
midnight  a  Sultan  el  Gahr  or  Sea-king  —  a  species 
of  whale  —  appeared  close  to  our  counter ;  and  as 
these  animals  are  infamous  for  upsetting  vessels  in 
waggisbness,  the  sight  elicited  a  yell  of  terror  and 
a  chorus  of  religious  exclamations. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  9th  February 
1855,  we  hove  in  sight  of  Jebel  Shamsan,  the 
loftiest  peak  of  the  Aden  Crater.  And  ere  even- 
ing fell,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  faces  of 
friends  and  comrades  once  more. 
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On  Saturday,  the  7th  April  1865,  the  H.  E.  I. 
Company's  Schooner  ^*  Mahi,"  Lieut.  King,  I.  N., 
commanding,  entered  the  harbour  of  Berberah, 
where  her  guns  roared  forth  a  parting  salute  to 
the  ^^  Somali  Expedition/' 

The  Emporium  of  East  Africa  was  at  the 
time  of  my  landing,  in  a  state  of  confusion.  But 
a  day  before,  the  great  Harar  caravan,  numbering 
3000  souls,  and  as  many  cattle,  had  entered  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  in  the  usual  eight  months' 
supplies,  and  purchase,  barter,  and  exchange  were 
transacted  in  most  hurried  and  unbusiness-like 
manner.  All  day,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
night,  the  town  rang  with  the  voices  of  buyer  and 
seller :  to  specify  no  other  articles  of  traffic,  500 
slaves  of  both  sexes  were  in  the  market.  *     Long 

*  The  Fair-season  of  1854-55  began  on  the  15th  November, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  broken  up  on  the  15th  April. 

The  principal  caraTans  which  visit  Berberah  are  from  Harar 
the  Western,  and  Ogadajn,  the  Southern  region  :  thej  collect 
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lines  of  laden  and  unladen  oamela  were  to  be  seen 
padng  the  glaring  yellow  shore ;  rumours  of 
plundering  parties  at  times  brought  a^va^Ins  of 
spear-men,  bounding  and  yelling  like  wild  beasta, 
Arom  the  town }  already  small  parties  of  travellers 

thfl  prodiMM  of  the  nnmaRMM  Intarmadkto  tribes  or  the  SomiiL 

Tbt  tatmar  hat  been  deieribed  in  the  precL-dlag  pages.    The 

following  remark!  upon  the  ■nlgeot  of  the  Ogu dayn 

tlu  reanlt  of  lientf.  Stro]nBi  eod  Heme's  observationa  nl  Jler- 

benh. 

**  Ijtiige  Mrarani  f^on  Ogti^ja  detccnd  to  tlie  coast  ot  the 
beginning  and  tin  end  of  the  FairieMon.  Tlicy  bring  slaves 
from  tlie  AruH  eonntiy,  esttle  in  grent  quantities,  gums  of 
•ort^  olarifled  batter,  irorj,  oatrioh  fealliera,  and  rliinoceros 
borns  to  Im  made  into  liandlee  for  weapons  Theso  are  bor- 
twed  for  ooane  eotloo  cloth  of  three  kinds,  for  Englisli  and 
Ameriean  aheeting  in  pieoM of aeTentr-flTo,  sisty-six,  eixty-iwo, 
and  fortj-eight  jards,  black  aud  indigo-dyed  calicos  in  lengths 
of  sixteen  jards,  nets  or  tillets  worn  by  the  married  women, 
iron  and  steel  in  small  bars,  lesd  and  zinc,  beads  of  various  kinds, 
especially  white  porcelain  and  speckled  glass,  dates  and  rice." 

The  Ayjral  Ahmed  and  Ayyal  Yunis  classes  of  tbe  Hal>r 
Awal  Somal  hare  constituted  tliemsetves  Abbans  or  brokers  to 
tbe  Ogadayn  Caravans,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  patron  has  pro* 
duced  a  duo  development  of  roguery  in  the  client.  The  prin- 
cipal trader  of  this  coast  is  the  Banyan  from  Aden  and  Cutch, 
facetionsly  termed  by  the  Somal  their  "  Milch-cows."  The 
African  cheats  by  mismeasuring  the  bad  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
Indian  by  falsely  weighing  the  coffee,  ivory,  ostrich  featliers  and 
other  valuable  articles  which  he  receives  in  return.  Dollars  and 
oven  rupees  ore  now  preferred  to  the  double  breadth  of  eight 
cubits  which  constitutes  the  well  known  "  Tobe." 
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had  broken  ground  for  their  return  journey ;  and 
the  foul  heap  of  mat  hovels,  to  which  this  celebrated 
mart  had  been  reduced,  was  steadily  shrinking  in 
dimensions. 

Our  little  party  consisted  of  forty-two  souls.     At 

Aden  I  had  applied  officially  for  some  welUtrained 
Somali  policemen,  but  as  an  increase  of  that 
establishment  had  been  urged  upon  the  home 
authorities,  my  request  was  refused.  We  were  fain 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  do2en  recruits  of  various 
races,  Egyptian,  Nubian,  Arab  and  Negro,  whom 
we  armed  with  sabres  and  flint  muskets.  The 
other  members  of  the  expedition  were  our  private 
servants,  and  about  a  score  of  Somal  under  our 
rival  protectors  Jami  Hasan  and  Burhale  Nuh. 
The  Has  or  Captain  of  the  Eafilah  was  one 
Mahmud  of  the  Mijjarthayn,  better  known  at  Aden 
as  El  Balyuz  or  the  Envoy :  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  shrewd  manager,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  geo- 
graphy, of  Somaliland. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  near  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed Agency,  upon  a  rocky  ridge  within  musket" 
shot  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  creek,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
town.     This  position   had  been  selected  for  the' 
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beneiUof  the  "Main's''  gmu.  Political  exigencies 
required  the  *'  l£ibl "  to  rdien  the  "  Elphinstonc," 
then  blockading  the  Maboftrd  of  our  old  Arab  foe, 
theFaili  chief;  she  was  unaUeto  remain  upon  the 
coast,  and  superintend  onr  departure,  a  measure 
which  I  had  strongly  urged.  Our  tents  were 
^tched  in  one  line:  Lieut.  Stroynn's  was  on  the 
exfareme  right,  about  a  dozen  paces  distant  was  the 
**  Boirtie  "  •  occupied  by  Lieut.  Heme  and  myself, 
and  at  a  simihtr  distance  on  the  left  of  the  camp 
was  that  in  which  Lieut.  Spelcc  slept.  The 
baggage  was  {daoed  between  the  two  latter,  the 
camels  were  tethered  in  front  upon  a  sandy  bud 
beneath  the  ridge  our  cam[nng-ground,  and  in  rear 
stood  the  horses  find  mules.  During  day-time  all 
were  on  the  alert:  at  night  tvro  sentriea  were 
posted,  regularly  relieved,  and  visited  at  times  by 
the  Ras  and  ourselves. 

I  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception 
at  Berberah.  The  chiefs  appeared  dissatisfied  with 
the  confinement  of  one  Mohammed  Sammattar,  the 
Abban  who  accompanied  Lieut.  Speke  to  the 
Eastern  country:  they  listened,    however,    with 

*  A  Sepoy's  tent,  penthouse  ihRped,  supported  by  a  ungle 
traDBvene  and  two  upright  poles  and  open  at  one  of  tlie  long 
ends. 
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respectful  attention  to  a  letter  in  which  the 
Political  Resident  at  Aden  enjoined  them  to  treat 
us  with  consideration  and  hospitality. 

There  had  been  petty  disputes  with  Burhale 
Nuhy  and  the  elders  of  the  Eesa  Musa  tribe,  touch- 
ing the  hire  of  horse-keepers  and  camel-drivers : 
such  events,  however,  are  not  worthy  to  excite 
attention  in  Africa.  My  friend  at  Harar,  the 
Shaykh  Jami,  had  repeatedly  called  upon  us,  ate 
bread  and  salt,  recommended  us  to  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  used  my  intervention  in  per- 
suading  avaricious  ship-owners  to  transport,  gratis, 
pauper  pilgrims  to  Arabia.  The  people,  after 
seeing  the  deaths  of  a  few  elephants,  gradually 
lowered  their  loud  boasts  and  brawling  claims: 
they  assisted  us  in  digging  a  well,  offered  their 
services  as  guides  and  camel-drivers,  and  in  some 
cases  insisted  upon  encamping  near  us  for  pro- 
tection. Briefly,  we  saw  no  grounds  of  appre- 
hension. During  thirty  years,  not  an  Englishman 
of  the  many  that  had  visited  it  had  been  molested 
at  Berberah,  and  apparently  there  was  as  little  to 
fear  in  it  as  within  the  fortifications  of  Aden.* 

*  Since  returning  I  have  been  informed^  however,  bj  the 
celebrated  Abyssinian  trayeller  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  wild  countries  which  he  visited  was  his  life  so  much 
perilled  as  at  Berberah. 
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Under  these  favourable  circumstances  we  might 
have  set  out  at  once  towards  the  interior.  Our 
camels,  fifty-six  in  number,  had  been  purchased*, 
and  the  Ogadayn  Caravan  was  desirous  of  our 
escort.  But  we  wished  to  witness  the  close  of  the 
Berberah  fair,  and  we  expected  instruments  and 
other  necessaries  by  the  mid-April  mail  from 
Europe.f 

*  Lieut  Speke  had  landed  at  Karam  harbour  on  the  24th  of 
March,  in  company  with  the  Ras,  in  order  to  purchase  camels. 
For  the  Ajjun  or  best  description  he  paid  seven  dollars  and  a 
half ;  the  Gel  Ad  (white  camels)  cost  on  an  ayerage  four.  In 
jfive  days  he  had  collected  twentj-six,  the  number  required,  and 
he  then  marched  oyerland  from  Karam  to  Berberah. 

I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  detaching  Lieut.  Speke  to 
Karam  in  lively  remembrance  of  my  detention  for  want  of  car* 
riage  at  Zayla,  and  in  consequence  of  a  report  raised  by  the 
Somal  of  Aden  that  a  sufficient  number  of  camels  was  not  pro- 
curable at  Berberah.  This  proved  false.  Lieuts.  Stroyan  and 
Heme  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  purchasing  animals  at 
the  moderate  price  of  five  dollars  and  three  quarters  a  head : 
for  the  same  sum  they  could  have  bought  any  reasonablo 
number.  Future  travellers,  however,  would  do  well  not  to 
rely  solely  upon  Berberah  for  a  supply  of  this  necessary, 
especially  at  seasons  when  the  place  is  not  crowded  with 
caravans. 

f  The  Elders  of  the  Habr  Awal,  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed, falsely  asserted  that  they  repeatedly  urged  us,  with 
warnings  of  danger,  to  leave  Berberah  at  the  end  of  the  fair, 
but  that  we  positively  refused  compliance,  for^other  reasons. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  those  stated  in  the  text. 
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About  3  p.M.|  on  the  9th  April,  a  shower, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  came 
up  from  the  southern  hills,  where  rain  had  been 
falling  for  some  days,  and  gave  notice  that  the 
Gugi  or  Somali  monsoon  had  begun.  This  was 
the  signal  for  the  Bedouins  to  migrate  to  the 
Plateau  above  the  hills.*  Throughout  the  town 
the  mats  were  stripped  from  their  frameworks 
of  stick  and  polef,  the  camels  were  laden,  and 
thousands  of  travellers  lined  the  roads.  The  next 
day  Berberah  was  almost  deserted  except  by  the 
pilgrims  who  intended  to  take  ship,  and  by  mer- 
chants,  who,  fearful  of  plundering  parties,  awaited 
the  first  favourable  hour  for  setting  sail.  Our 
protectors,  Jami  and  Burhale,  receiving  permission 
to  accompany  their  families  and  flocks,  left  us  in 
charge  of  their  sons  and  relations.  On  the  15th 
April  the  last  vessel  sailed  out  of  the  creek,  and 
our  little  party  remained  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  place. 

Three  days  afterwards,  about  noon,  an  Aynterad 
craft  en  route  from  Aden  entered    the  solitary 

*  Thej  prefer  travelling  during  the  monsoon,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  water. 

f  The  framework  is  allowed  to  remain  for  use  next  Fair- 
season. 
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harbour  freighted  with  about  a  dozen  Soraal 
desirous  of  accompanying  us  towards  Ogadajrn, 
the  southern  region.  She  would  have  sailed  that 
evening ;  fortunately,  however,  I  had  ordered  our 
people  to  feast  her  commander  and  crew  with 
rice  and  the  irresistible  dates. 

At  sunset  on  the  same  day  we  were  startled  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry  behind  the  tents :  the  cause 
proved  to  be  three  horsemen,  over  whose  heads  our 
guard  had  fired  in  case  they  might  be  a  foraging 
party.  I  reprimanded  our  people  sharply  for  this 
act  of  folly,  ordering  them  in  future  to  reserve  their 
fire,  and  when  necessary  to  shoot  into,  not  above, 
a  crowd.  After  this  we  proceeded  to  catechise 
the  strangers,  suspecting  them  to  be  scouts,  the 
usual  forerunners  of  a  Somali  raid :  the  reply 
was  so  plausible  that  even  the  Balyuz,  with  all 
his  acuteness,  was  deceived.  The  Bedouins  had 
forged  a  report  that  their  ancient  enemy  the 
Hajj  Sharmarkay  was  awaiting  with  four  ships 
at  the  neighbouring  port,  Siyaro,  the  opportunity 
of  seizing  Berberah  whilst  deserted,  and  of  re- 
erecting  his  forts  there  for  the  third  time.  Our 
visitors  swore  by  the  divorce-oath, —  the  most 
solemn  which  the  religious  know,  —  that  a  vessel 
entering  the  creek  at  such  unusual  season,  they 
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had  been  sent  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  been 
freighted  with  materials  for  building,  and  con- 
cluded by  laughingly  asking  if  we  feared  danger 
from  the  tribe  of  our  own  protectors.  Believing 
them,  we  posted  as  usual  two  sentries  for  the 
night,  and  retired  to  rest  in  our  wonted  security. 

Between  2  and  3  a.m.  of  the  19th  April  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  Balyuz,  who  cried  aloud 
that  the  enemy  was  upon  us.*  Hearing  a  rush  of 
men  like  a  stormy  wind,  I  sprang  up,  caUed  for  my 
sabre,  and  sent  Lieut.  Heme  to  ascertain  the  force 
of  the  foray.  Armed  with  a  "Colt,"  he  went  to 
the  rear  and  left  of  the  camp,  the  direction  of 
danger,  collected  some  of  the  guard,  —  others 
having  already  disappeared,  -  and  fired  two  shota 
into  the  assailants.  Then  finding  himself  alone, 
he  turned  hastily  towards  the  tent;  in  so  doing 
he  was  tripped  up  by  the  ropes,  and  as  he  arose,  a 
Somali  appeared  in  the  act  of  striking  at  him  with 
a  club.  Lieut.  Heme  fired,  floored  the  man,  and 
rejoining  me,  declared  that  the  enemy  was  in  great 
force  and  the  guard  nowhere.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
aroused   Lieuts.    Stroyan   and   Speke,   who    were 

*  The  attacking  part/,  it  appears,  was  350  strong  ;  12  of  the 
Mikahil,  15  of  the  Habr  Gorhiyis,  and  the  rest  £esa  Masa. 
One  Ao  Ali  wore,  it  is  said,  the  ostrich  feather  for  the  murder 
of  Lieut  Strojan. 

GO 


Bleeping  in  the  extreme  right  and  left  tents. 
The  former,  it  is  presumed,  arose  to  defend  himself, 
but,  BS  the  sequel  shows,  we  never  saw  him  alive.* 
Lieut.  Spelie,  awakened  by  the  report  of  fire- 
arms, but  supposing  it  the  normal  false  alarm,  —  a 
warning  to  plunderers,  —  he  remained  where  he 
was :  presently  hearing  clubs  rattling  upon  his  tent, 
and  feet  shuffling  around,  he  ran  to  my  Rowtie, 
which  we  prepared  to  defend  as  long  as  possible. 

The  enemy  swarmed  like  hornets  with  shouts 
and  screams  intending  to  terrify,  and  proving 
tliat  overwhelming  odds  were  against  us:  it  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  avoid  in  tlic  shades  of  night 
the  jobbing  of  javelinfl,  and  the  long  lieavy  daggers 
thrown  at  our  legs  from  under  and  through  the 
opening  of  the  tent.  We  three  remained  together : 
Lieut.  Heme  knelt  by  my  right,  on  my  left  was 
Lit-Mt.  Speke  guarding  the  entrance,  I  stood  in  the 
centre,  liaving  nothing  but  a  aabre.  The  revolvers 
were  nsetl  by  my  companions  with  deadly  effect : 
nnfortunately  there  was  but  one  pair.  When  the 
fire  was  exhausted,  Lieut.  Heme  went  to  search  for 

•  Mohnmmeii,  hia  Iniiian  servanl,  slnted  tlmt  rising  nt  my 
eunnrtiona  lio  liad  rushed  lo  liia  lent,  aimed  himself  willi  a 
revolver,  and  tired  six  times  upon  his  assassins.  UnhAppily, 
however,  Molinmnicd  <lid  not  sco  his  muster  full,  an<l  na  lie  waa 
fureinoBt  amongst  the  fugitires,  scant  importance  attaches  to 
liis  evidence. 
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his  powder-horn,  and  that  failing,  to  find  some 
spears  usually  tied  to  the  tent-pole.  Whilst  thus 
engaged,  he  saw  a  man  breaking  into  the  rear  of 
our  Rowtie,  and  came  back  to  inform  me  of  the 
circumstance. 

At  this  time,  about  five  minutes  after  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  affray,  the  tent  had  been  almost 
beaten  down,  an  Arab  custom  with  which  we  were 
all  familiar,  and  had  we  been  entangled  in  its 
folds,  we  should  have  been  speared  with  unpleasant 
facility.  I  gave  the  word  for  escape,  and  sallied 
out,  closely  followed  by  Lieut.  Heme,  with  Lieut. 
Speke  in  the  rear.  The  prospect  was  not  agree- 
able. About  twenty  men  were  kneeling  and 
crouching  at  the  tent  entrance,  whilst  many 
dusk  figures  stood  further  off,  or  ran  about  shout* 
ing  the  war-cry,  or  with  shouts  and  blows  drove 
away  our  camels.  Among  the  enemy  were  many 
of  our  friends  and  attendants :  the  coast  being  open 
to  them,  they  naturally  ran  away,  firing  a  few  use- 
less shots  and  receiving  a  modicum  of  flesh  wounds. 

After  breaking  through  the  mob  at  the  tent 
entrance,  imagining  that  I  saw  the  form  of  Lieut. 
Stroyan  lying  upon  the  sand,  I  cut  my  way  to- 
wards it  amongst  a  dozen  Somal,  whose  war-clubs 
worked  without  mercy,   whilst  the   Balyuz,  who 
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was  violently  pushing  me  oat  of  the  frmy,  rendered 
the  strokes  of  my  sabre  oncertain.  This  indiyi- 
dual  was  cool  and  collected :  though  incapadtated 
by  a  sore  right-thmnb  from  using  the  spear,  he 
did  not  shun  danger,  and  passed  unhurt  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy:  his  efforts,  however, 
only  illustrated  the  venerable  adage,  ^defend  me 
from  my  friends."  J  turned  to  cut  him  down: 
he  cried  out  in  alarm;  the  well-known  voice 
caused  an  instant's  hesitation :  at  that  moment  a 
spearman  stepped  forward,  left  his  javelin  in  my 
mouth,  and  retired  before  he  could  be  punished. 
Escaping  as  by  a  miracle,  I  sought  some  support : 
many  of  our  Somal  and  servants  lurking  in  the 
darkness  offered  to  advance,  but  "  tailed  off"  to  a 
man  as  we  approached  the  foe.  Presently  the 
Balyuz  reappeared,  and  led  me  towards  the  place 
wliere  he  believed  my  three  comrades  had  taken 
refuge.  I  followed  him,  sending  the  only  man 
that  showed  presence  of  mind,  one  Golab  of  the 
Yusuf  tribe,  to  bring  back  the  Aynterad  craft 
from  the  Spit  into   the  centre  of  the   harbour.* 

•  At  this  season  native  craft  quitting  Berberah  make  for 
the  Spit  late  in  the  evening,  cast  anchor  there,  and  set  sail 
with  the  land  breeze  before  dawn.  Our  lives  hung  upon  a 
thread.  Had  the  vessel  departed,  ns  she  intended,  the  night 
before  the  attack,  nothing  could  have  saved  us  from  destruction. 
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Again  losing  tho  Balyuz  in  the  darkness,  I  spent 

the  interval  before  dawn  wandering  in  search  of 

my  comrades,  and  lying  down  when  overpowered 

with  faintness  and  pain:  as  the  day  broke,  with 

my  remaining  strength  I  reached  the  head  of  the 

creek,  was  carried  into  the  vessel,  and  persuaded 

the  crew  to  arm  themselves  and  visit  the  scene  of 
our  disasters. 

Meanwhile,  Lieut.  Heme,  who  had  closely  followed 
me,  fell  back,  using  the  butt-end  of  his  discharged 
sixshooter  upon  the  hard  heads  around  him:  in  so 
doing  he  came  upon  a  dozen  men,  who  though 
they  loudly  vociferated,  "  Kill  the  Franks  who  are 
killing  the  Somal  I "  allowed  him  to  pass  uninjured. 

He  then  sought  his  comrades  in  the  empty  hut9 
of  the  town,  and  at  early  dawn  was  joined  by  the 
Balyuz,  who  was  similarly  employed.  When  day 
broke  he  sent  a  Negro  to  stop  the  native  craft, 
which  was  apparently  sailing  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  in  due  time  came  on  board.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  sundry  stiff  blows  with  the  war-club, 
Lieut.  Heme  had  the  fortune  to  escape  unhurt. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lieut.  Speke's  escape  was  in 
every  way  wonderful.  Sallyiog  from  the  tent  he 
levelled  his  ^^Dean  and  Adams''  close  to  an  as- 
sailant's breast.     The  pistol  refused  to  revolve.    A 
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sharp  blow  of  a  war-club  upon  the  chest  felled  our 
comrade,  who  was  in  the  rear  and  unseen.  When 
he  fell,  two  or  three  men  sprang  upon  him,  pinioned 
his  hands  behind,  felt  him  for  concealed  weapons, 
—  an  operation  to  which  he  submitted  in  some 
alarm, —  and  led  him  towards  the  rear,  as  he  sup* 
posed  to  be  slaughtered.  There,  Lieut.  Speke,  who 
could  scarcely  breathe  from  the  pain  of  the  blow, 
asked  a  captor  to  tie  his  hands  before,  instead  of 
behind,  and  begged  a  drop  of  water  to  relieve  his 
excruciating  thirst.  The  savage  defended  him 
against  a  number  of  the  Somal  who  came  up 
threatening  and  brandishing  their  spears,  he 
brought  a  cloth  for  the  wounded  man  to  lie  upon, 
and  lost  no  time  in  procuring  a  draught  of  water. 

Lieut.  Speke  remained  upon  the  ground  till 
dawn.  During  the  interval  he  witnessed  the 
war-dance  of  the  savages  —  a  scene  striking  in 
the  extreme.  The  tallest  and  largest  warriors 
marched  in  a  ring  round  the  tents  and  booty, 
singing,  with  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  tones, 
the  song  of  thanksgiving.  At  a  little  distance  the 
grey  uncertain  light  disclosed  four  or  five  men, 
lying  desperately  hurt,  whilst  their  kinsmen 
kneaded  their  limbs,  poured  water  upon  their 
wounds,  and  placed  lumps  of  dates  in  their  stiffen- 
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ing  hands.*  As  day  broke,  the  division  of  plunder 
caused  angry  passions  to  rise.  The  dead  and 
dying  were  abandoned.  One  party  made  a  rush 
upon  the  cattle,  and  with  shouts  and  yells  drove 
them  off  towards  the  wild,  some  loaded  themselves 
with  goods,  others  fought  over  pieces  of  cloth, 
which  they  tore  with  hand  and  dagger,  whilst  the 
disappointed,  vociferating  with  rage,  struck  at  one 
another  and  brandished  their  spears.  More  than 
once  during  these  scenes,  a  panic  seized  them ;  they 
moved  off  in  a  body  t-o  some  distance ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  had  our  guard  struck  one  blow, 
we  might  still  have  won  the  day. 

Lieut.  Speke's  captor  went  to  seek  his  own  por- 
tion of  the  spoil,  when  a  Somal  came  up  and  asked 
in  Ilindostani,  what  business  the  Frank  had  in 
their  country,  and  added  that  he  would  kill  him  if 
a  Christian,  but  spare  the  life  of  a  brother  Moslem. 
The  wounded  man  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
Zanzibar,  that  he  was  still  a  Nazarene,  and  there, 
fore  that  the  work  had  better  be  done  at  once :  — 
the  savage  laughed  and  passed  on.     He  was  sue- 

*  The  Somal  place  dates  in  the  hands  of  the  fallen  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  injury:  he  who  cannot  eat  that  delicacy  is 
justly  decided  to  be  in  articulo. 

Q  Q  4 
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ceeded  by  a  second,  who,  equally  compassionate; 
whirled  a  sword  round  his  head,  twice  pretended 
to  strike,  but  returned  to  the  plunder  without 
doing  damage.  Presently  came  another  manner  of 
assailant.  Lieut.  Speke,  who  had  extricated  his 
hands,  caught  the  spear  levelled  at  his  breast,  but 
received  at  the  same  moment  a  blow  from  a  club 
which,  paralyzing  his  arm,  caused  him  to  lose  his 
hold.  In  defending  his  heart  from  a  succession  of 
thrusts,  he  received  severe  wounds  on  the  back  of 
his  hand,  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  left  thigh. 
Pausing  a  little,  the  wretch  crossed  to  the  other 
side,  and  suddenly  passed  his  spear  clean  through 
the  right  leg  of  the  wounded  man :  the  latter 
"smelling  death,"  then  leapt  up,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  assailant's  terror,  rushed  headlong 
towards  the  sea.  Looking  behind,  he  avoided 
the  javelin  hurled  at  his  back,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  run,  without  further  accident,  the 
gauntlet  of  a  score  of  missiles.  When  pursuit  was 
discontinued,  he  sat  down  faint  from  loss  of  blood 
upon  a  sandhill.  Recovering  strength  by  a  few 
minutes'  rest,  he  staggered  on  to  the  town,  where 
some  old  women  directed  him  to  us.  Then,  pur. 
suing  his  way,  he  fell  in  with  the  party  sent  to 
seek  him,  and  by  their  aid  reached  the  craft,  having 
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walked  and  run  at  least  three  miles,  after  receiving 
eleven  wounds,  two  of  which  had  pierced  his  thighs. 
A  touching  lesson  how  difficult  it  is  to  kill  a  man 
in  sound  health  I  * 

When  the  three  survivors  had  reached  the  craft, 
Yusuf|  the  captain,  armed  his  men  with  muskets 
and  spears,  landed  them  near  the  camp,  and  as- 
certained that  the  enemy,  expecting  a  fresh  attack, 
had  fled,  carrying  away  our  cloth,  tobacco,  swordsy 
and  other  weapons.*  The  corpse  of  Lieut.  Stroyan 
was  then  brought  on  board.  Our  lamented  com- 
rade was  already  stark  and  cold.  A  spear  had 
traversed  his  heart,  another  had  pierced  his  abdo- 
men, and  a  frightful  gash,  apparently  of  a  sword, 
had  opened  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead :  the 

*  Id  less  than  a  month  after  receiving  such  injuries,  Lieut. 
Speke  was  on  his  way  to  England :  he  has  never  felt  the  least 
inconvenience  from  the  wounds,  which  closed  up  like  cuts  in 
Indian-rubber. 

t  Thej  had  despised  the  h^avj  sacks  of  grain,  the  books, 
broken  boxes,  injured  instruments,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  thej  did  not  understand.  We  spent  that  daj  at  Ber- 
berah,  bringing  off  our  property,  and  firing  guns  to  recall  six 
servants  who  were  missing.  Thej  did  not  appear,  having 
lost  no  time  in  starting  for  Karam  and  Aynterad,  whence  thej 
made  their  way  in  safety  to  Aden.  On  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  April,  unable  to  remove  the  heavier  effects,  and 
anxious  to  return  with  the  least  possible  delay,  I  ordered  them 
to  be  set  on  fire. 
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body  had  been  bruised  with  war-clubs,  and  the 
thighs  showed  marks  of  violence  after  death.  This 
waa  the  severest  affliction  that  befell  us.  We  had 
lived  together  like  brothers :  Lieut.  Stroyan  was  a 
universal  favourite,  and  his  sterling  qualities  of 
manly  courage,  physical  endurance,  and  steady 
perseverance  had  augured  for  him  a  bright  career, 
thus  prematurely  cut  off.  Truly  melancholy  to  us 
was  the  contrast  between  the  evening  when  he  sat 
with  us  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  the  morning 
when  we  saw  amongst  us  a  livid  corpse. 

We  had  hoped  to  preserve  the  remains  of  our 
friend  for  interment  at  Aden.  But  so  rapid  were 
the  effects  of  exposure,  that  we  were  compelled 
most  reluctantly,  on  the  morning  of  the  iOth  April, 
to  commit  them  to  the  deep,  Lieut.  Heme  reading 
the  funeral  service. 

Then  with  heavy  hearts  we  set  sail  for  the  near 
Arabian  shore,  and,  after  a  tedious  two  days,  car- 
ried to  our  friends  the  news  of  unexpected  disaster. 
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DIARY   AND    OBSERVATIONS 

MADE  BY  LIEUTENANT  8PBKE,  WHEN  ATTEMPTING  TO 

REACH  THE  WADT  NOOAL. 


DIARY. 


On  the  28th  October^  1854^  Lieutenant  Speke  arriyed  at 
Kurayat^  a  small  village  near  Las  Kuray  (CK)ree  Bunder)^ 
in  the  country  called  by  the  Somal  *^  Makhar,**  or  the  eastern 
maritime  region.  During  the  period  of  three  months  and  a 
half  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  short  excursion  above  the 
coast-mountains^  visiting  the  Warringalii  the  Dulbahanta, 
and  the  Habr  Gerhajistribes^  and  penetrating  into  a  region 
unknown  to  Europeans.  The  bad  conduct  of  his  Abban, 
and  the  warlike  state  of  the  country^  prevented  his  reaching 
the  "  Wady  Nogal,**  which,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances and  with  more  ample  leisure  than  our  plans  allowed 
him,  he  conceives  to  be  a  work  of  little  difficulty  and  no 
danger.  He  has  brought  back  with  him  ample  notices  of 
the  region  visited,  and  has  been  enabled  to  make  a  valuable 
collection  of  the  Fauna,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Curator  of  the  Boyal  As.  Society's  Museum,  Calcutta.  On 
the  15th  February,  1855,  Lieutenant  Speke  revisited  Ku- 
rayat,  and  there  embarked  for  Ade/i. 

Before  proceeding  to  Lieutenant  Speke's  Journal,  it 
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may  be  aserul  to  give  a  brief  nnd  geneml  account  of  tlic 
region  explored. 

The  portion  of  the  Somali  country  viaited  by  Lieutenant 
-   Speko  may  be  divided  into  a  Mnritime  Plain,  a  Range  of 
Mountains,  and  nn  elevated  Plutenu. 

The  Maritime  Plain,  nt  the  points  viaited  by  Lieutenant 
SpeWe,  is  a  eandy  tract  overlying  limestone,  level  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  varying  from  half  n  mile  to  two  miles 
in  brpadth.  Water  is  not  everywhere  procurable.  At  the 
Tillage  of  Los  Kuray,  there  is  nn  old  and  well  built  woll^ 
nbout  twelve  feet  deep,  producing  nn  abundant  and  excellent 
supply.  It  appears  that  (he  people  have  no  implements,  and 
arc  too  barbarous  to  be  capable  of  so  simple  nn  engineering 
operation  as  digging.  The  vegetation  preeents  the  usual 
appearance  of  salsolaccoua  plants  thinly  scattered  over  the 
eurface,  with  here  and  there  a  stunted  growth  of  Arman  or 
Acacia.  The  watershed  la  of  course  from  south  to  north, 
and  the  rain  from  the  hills  ia  carried  off  by  a  number  of 
Fiumaras  or  freshets,  with  broad  shallow  beds,  denoting 
that  much  of  the  monsoon  rain  falling  in  the  mounlaina  is 
there  absorbed,  and  that  little  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
At  this  season  (the  dry  weather)  the  plain  is  thinly  inha- 
bited ;  there  are  no  villages  except  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
even  these  were  found  by  the  traveller  almost  entirely  de- 
serted, mostly  women  occupying  the  houses,  whilst  the  men 
were  absent,  trading  and  tending  cattle  in  the  hills.  The 
harbours  are,  generally  speaking,  open  and  shallow  road- 
steads, where  ships  find. no  protection;  there  id,  however. 
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one  place  (Las  Galwayta)^  where^  it  ifl  said^  deep  water 
extends  to  the  shore. 

Meteorological  observations  show  a  moderate  tempera- 
tare,  dear  air,  and  a  regular  north-easterly  wind*  It  is 
probable  that,  unlike  the  Berberah  Plain,  the  monsoon  rain 
here  falls  in  considerable  quantities.  This  land  belongs  in 
part  to  the  Warsingali.  Westwards  of  Las  Galwayta, 
which  is  the  frontier,  the  Habr  Gerhajis  lay  claim  to  the 
coast.  The  two  tribes,  as  usual  in  that  unhappy  land, 
are  on  terms  of  *'  Dam  "  or  blood-feud ;  yet  they  inter- 
marry. 

The  animals  observed  were,  the  Waraba,  a  dark-coloured 
cynhyena,  with  a  tail  partly  white,  a  grey  jackal,  and  three 
different  kinds  of  antelopes.  Besides  gulls,  butcher  birds, 
and  a  description  of  sparrow,  no  birds  were  found  on  the 
Maritime  Plain. 

The  Range  of  Mountains  is  that  long  line  which  fringes 
the  Somali  coast  from  Tnjurrah  to  Bas  Jerd  Uafun  (Capo 
Guardafui).  In  the  portion  visited  by  Lieutenant  Speko 
it  is  composed  principally  of  limestones,  some  white,  others 
brownish,  and  full  of  fossil  shells.  The  seaward  face  is  a 
gradual  slope,  yet  as  usual  more  abrupt  than  the  landward 
side,  especially  in  the  upper  regions.  Steep  irregular  ra- 
vines divide  the  several  masses  of  hill.  The  range  was 
thinly  covered  with  Acacia  scrub  in  the  lower  folds.  The 
upper  portion  was  thickly  clad  with  acacia  and  other  thorns, 
and  ui>on  the  summit,  the  Somali  pine  tree  observed  by 
me  near  Horar,  and  by  Lieutenant  Heme  at  Gulays,  first 
appeared.     Bain  had  freshly  fallen. 


The  unimnl  creation  wna  represented  by  the  leopard,  liycnn, 
rhinoceros,  Waraba,  four  kinds  of  antelopea,  liares  nnil  rats, 
tnillcaa  and  long-tnilcd.  It  is  poor  in  oca  birds  (epecimcns 
of  those  coilecled  hove  been  forwarded  to  the  Aa.  Society's 
Museum),  and  but  one  description  of  snake  was  observed. 
These  hills  belong  partly  to  the  Waraingali,  and  partly  to 
(ho  Habr  Gerhajis.  The  fiootier  is  in  some  places  denoted 
by  piles  of  rough  stones.  As  usual,  violations  of  territorial 
right  form  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  trespass  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  "  war."  The  meteorology  of  these 
hills  is  peculiar.  The  temperature  appears  to  bo  but  little 
lower  than  the  plain :  tho  win<i  was  north-easterly ;  and 
both  monsoons  bring  heavy  rains, 

At  Yafir,  on  the  summit  of  tho  hill.  Lieutenant  Speke'a 
thermometer  showed  an  altitude  of  about  7500  feet.  The 
people  of  the  country  do  not  know  what  ice  means.  Water 
is  very  scarce  in  these  bills,  except  during  the  monsoon  :  it 
is  found  in  springs  which  are  far  apart;  and  in  the  lower 
slopes  collected  rain  water  is  the  sole  resource.  This  scar- 
city render!  the  hiiblta  of  the  people  peculiarly  filthy. 

After  descending  about  2000  feet  from  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  to  the  southern  fall,  Lieutenant  Speke  entered 
upon  the  platform  which  forma  the  country  of  the  Eastern 
Somal.  Ho  ia  persuaded  that  the  watershed  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E,,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Lieutenant  Cruttcnden,  wlio,  from  informnlion  derived  from 
the  Somal,  deteitnincd  the  slope  to  be  due  south.  "Nogal" 
appears,  according  to  Lieutenant  Sjieke,  to  ho  the  name  of 
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a  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  Warsingali,  the  M!jjar* 
thayn^  and  the  northern  clan  of  the  Dulbahantas,  as  Bohod- 
lay  in  Hand  is  inhabited  by  the  southern.  Nogal  is  a  sterile 
table-land,  here  and  there  thinly  grown  with  thorns,  per- 
fectly useless  for  agriculture,  and,  unless  it  possess  some 
mineral  wealth,  valueless.  The  soil  is  white  and  stony, 
whereas  Hand  or  Ogadayn  is  a  deep  red,  and  is  described 
as  having  some  extensive  jungles.  Between  the  two  lies 
a  large  watercourse,  called  **  Tuk  Der,"  or  the  Long 
River.  It  is  dry  during  the  cold  season,  but  during  the 
rains  forms  a  flood,  tending  towards  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
This  probably  is  the  line  which  in  our  maps  is  put  down 
as  ''  Wady  Nogal,  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  valley.'' 

The  surface  of  the  plateau  is  about  4100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea :  it  is  a  space  of  rolling  ground,  stony  and 
white  with  broken  limestone.     Water  is  found  in  pools, 

and  in  widely  scattered  springs :  it  is  very  scarce,  and  in  a 
district  near  and  south  of  the  hills  Lieutenant  Spoke  was 
stopped  by  want  of  this  necessary.  The  climate  appeared 
to  our  traveller  delightful  In  some  places  the  glass  fell 
at  6  A.M.  to  25°,  yet  at  noon  on  the  same  day  the  mer- 
cury rose  to  76^  The  wind  was  always  N.E.,  sometimes 
gentle,  and  occasionally  blowing  strongly  but  without  dust 
The  rainy  monsoon  must  break  here  with  violence,  and  the 
heat  be  fearful  in  the  hot  season.  The  principal  vegetation 
of  this  plateau  was  Acacia,  scarce  and  stunted ;  in  some 
places  under  the  hills  and  in  the  watercourses  these  trees  are 
numerous  and  well  grown.     On  the  other  hand,  extensive 
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tracts  towarcia  the  aoutli  ore  almost  barren.  The  naUves 
epealt  of  Mulmal  (myrrh)  and  the  Luban  (incenBe)  trees. 
The  wild  animaU  are  principally  antelopes;  there  are 
alao  ostriches,  onagera,  Warabn,  lions  (reported  to  exist), 
jackals,  and  vermin.  The  bustard  and  florikan  appear 
here.  The  Nomada  poasess  large  flocka  of  ehcep,  tlie 
camels,  cows,  and  goats  being  ehicfly  found  at  this 
season  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills,  where  forage  ia 
procurable.  The  horses  were  stunted  tattoos,  tolerably  well- 
bred,  but  soft  for  want  of  proper  food.  It  is  said  that  the 
country  abounds  in  horses,  but  Lieutenant  Spcko  "  double 
the  fact."  The  eastern  portion  of  the  plateau  visited  by 
our  traveller  belongs  to  the  Waraingali,  the  western  to 
the  Dulbahnntas:  the  former  tribe  extends  to  the  S.E., 
wliilet  the  latter  possess  the  lands  lying  about  the  Tuk  Der, 
the  Nogal,  and  Ilaud.  These  two  tribes  are  at  present  on 
bod  tenns,  owing  to  a  murder  which  led  to  n  battle :  the 
quarrel  hoa  been  allowed  to  rest  till  lately,  when  it  woa 
revived  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  But  there  is  no  hostility 
between  the  Southern  Dulbahnntas  and  the  Warsingali,  on 
the  old  principle  that  "  an  enemy's  enemy  is  a  friend," 

On  the  21st  October,  1854,  Lieutenant  Speke,  from  the 
effuets  of  a  stiff  easterly  wind  and  a  heavy  sea,  made  by 
mistake  the  harbour  of  Kaklidah.  This  place  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Rer  Dud,  descendants  of  Siunbur,  son  of 
Ishak.  It  is  said  to  consist  of  an  small  fort,  and  two  or 
three  huts  of  matting,  lately  rc-erected.  About  two  years 
ago  the  settlement  was  Lud  waste  by  the  rightful  owners 
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of  the  soil,  the  Musa  Abokr,  a  sub-family  of  the  Habr  Tal 
Jailah. 

22nd  October. — Without  landing.  Lieutenant  Speke 
coasted  along  to  Bunder  Hais,  where  he  went  on  shore. 
Hais  is  a  harbour  belonging  to  the  Musa  Abokr.  It  con- 
tains a  **  fort,"  a  single-storied^  flat-roofed,  stone  and  mud 
house,  about  20  feet  square,  one  of  those  artless  constructions 
to  which  only  Somal  could  attach  importance.  There 
are  neither  muskets  nor  cannon  among  the  braves  of  Hais* 
The  **  town**  consists  of  half  a  dozen  mud  huts,  mostly 
skeletons.  The  anchoring  ground  is  shallow,  but  partly 
protected  by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  fish. 
Four  Buggaloes  (native  craft)  were  anchored  here,  wait- 
ing for  a  cargo  of  Dumbah  sheep  and  clarified  butter, 
the  staple  produce  of  the  place.  Hais  exports  to  Aden, 
Mocha,  and  other  parts  of  Arabia;  it  also  manufactures 
mats,  with  the  leaves  of  the  Daum  palm  and  other  trees. 
Lieutenant  Speke  was  well  received  by  one  Ali,  the  Agil,  or 
petty  chief  of  the  place :  he  presented  two  sheep  to  the 
traveller.  On  the  way  from  Bunder  Jedid  to  Las  Kuray, 
Lieutenant  Speke  remarks  that  Las  Galwayta  would  be  a 
favourable  site  for  a  Somali  settlement.  The  water  is  deep 
even  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  is  an  easy  ascent  from  it 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The  consequence  is  that 
it  is  coveted  by  the  Warsingali,  who  are  opposed  by  the 
present  proprietors,  the  Habr  Gerhajis.  The  Sultan  of 
the  former  family  resists  any  settlement  for  fear  of  dividing 
and  weakening  their  force ;  it  is  too  far  from  their  pastures, 
and  they  have  not  men  enough  for  both  purposea 
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28th  October. — Lieutenant  Speke  landed  at  Kurayat,  near 
Laa  Kuray,  and  sent  a  mcBeenger  to  eumtnon  the  chief, 
Mohiimmed  Ali,  Gerad  or  Prince  of  the  Waraingali  tribe. 
.  During  a  halt  of  twenty-one  days,  the  traveller  hnd  an 
opportunity  of  being  initiated  tnto  the  mysteries  of  Somali 
medicine  and  money  hiding.  The  people  have  but  two 
cnrca  for  diseaae,  one  the  actual  cautery,  the  other  a  pur- 
gative, by  means  of  melted  shecpVtail,  followed  by  such  a 
draught  of  camel's  milU  that  the  Btomocli,  having  escaped 
the  danger  of  bursting,  ia  suddenly  and  completely  relieved. 
It  ia  here  the  custom  of  the  wealthy  to  bury  their  hoards, 
and  to  reveal  the  secret  only  when  nt  the  point  of  death. 
Lieutenant  Speke  wont  to  a  place  where  it  ia  said  a  rich 
man  had  deposited  a  constdcmlile  sum,  and  described  lua 
"cache"  as  being  "  on  a  path  in  a  direct  line  between  two 
trees  as  far  as  the  arms  can  reach  with  a  stick."  The 
hoarder  died  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  his 
children  have  been  prevented  by  the  rocky  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  their  forgetting  to  oak  which  was  tlio 
right  side  of  the  tree,  from  succeeding  in  anything  boyond 
turning  up  the  stones. 

Las  Kurny  is  an  open  roadstead  for  native  craft.  The 
town  is  considered  one  of  the  principal  atrongliolda  of  the 
coast.  There  are  three  large  and  six  small  "  forts," 
similar  in  construction  to  those  of  Hais;  nil  arc  occupied 
by  merchants,  and  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Sultan.  The 
mass  of  huta  may  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number. 
Tbey  are  matted  buildings,  long  and  flat-roofed ;  half  a 
dozen  families  inhabit  the  aama  house,  which  ia  portioned 
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off  for  such  aooommodation.  Public  buildings  tiiere  are 
none,  and  no  wall  protects  the  place.  It  is  in  the  territory 
of  the  Warsingali,  and  owns  the  rule  of  the  Gerad  or 
Prince,  who  sometimes  lives  here,  and  at  other  times  in- 
habits the  Jungle.  Las  Kuray  exports  gums,  Dumbah 
sheep,  and  guano,  the  latter  considered  valuable,  and  sent 
to  Makalla  in  Arabia,  to  manure  the  date  plantations. 

Four  miles  westward  of  Las-  Kuray  is  Kurayat,  also 
called  Little  Kuray.  It  resembles  the  other  settlement, 
and  is  not  worth  description.  Lieutenant  Speke  here 
occupied  a  fort  or  stone  house  belong  to  his  Abban ;  finding 
the  people  very  suspicious,  he  did  not  enter  Las  Kuray  for 
prudential  motives.  There  the  Sultan  has  no  habitation ; 
when  he  visited  the  place  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
Nacoda  or  ship-captain. 

Lieutenant  Speke  was  delayed  at  Kurayat  by  the  pre- 
text of  want  of  cattle ;  in  reality  to  be  plundered.  The 
Sultan,  who  inhabits  the  Jungle,  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  repeatedly  summoned.  About  the  tenth  day  the 
old  man  arrived  on  foot,  attended  by  a  dozen  followers ;  he 
was  carefully  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  double  line  bristling 
with  spears,  and  marched  past  to  bis  own  fort.  Lieutenant 
Speke  posted  his  servants  with  orders  to  fire  a  salute  of 
small  firearms.  The  consequence  was  that  the  evening 
was  spent  in  prayers. 

During  Lieutenant  Speke's  first  visit  to  the  Sultan,  who 

received  him  squatting  on  the  ground  outside  the  house  in 

which  ho  lodged,  with  his  guards  about  him,  the  dignitary 

showed  great  trepidation,  but  returned  salams  with  polite* 
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oesa.  He  is  described  as  a  fine-looking  man,  between 
fortj-eight  and  fifly  years  of  nge ;  iio  was  dressed  ia  aa  old 
and  dirty  Tube,  liad  no  turban,  and  appeared  unarmed. 
He  had  consulted  the  claims  of  "dignity"  by  keeping  the 
traveller  waiting  ten  days  wliiht  he  journeyed  twenty 
miles.  Before  ehowing  hiinself  ho  Imd  privily  held  a 
Durbnr  at  Las  Knmy;  it  waa  attended  by  the  Agila  of 
the  tribe,  by  Motinmmed  Samiittnr  (Lieutenant  Speke'a 
Abban),  and  the  jwople  generally.  Hero  the  (lUCBtion 
was  debated  whether  the  traveller  was  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  country.  The  voice  of  the  multitude  waa  ns  usual 
contra,  fearing  to  admit  a  wolf  into  the  fold.  It  was 
silenced  however  by  the  Sultnu,  who  thought  fit  to  fuvour 
the  Engliith,  and  by  the  Abban,  who  settled  the  question, 
saying  that  he,  as  the  Sultan's  subject,  was  answerable  for 
all  that  might  happen,  and  that  the  chief  might  believe 
him  or  not;  —  "how  could  such  Jungle-folk  know  any- 
thing?" 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  November  the  Sultan  re- 
turned Lieutenant  Spekc'a  visit.  The  traveller  took  the 
occasion  of  "  opening  his  desire  to  viait  the  Warsingali 
country  and  the  lands  on  the  road  to  Berbcrah,  keeping 
inland  about  200  miles,  more  or  liass  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  passing  through  the  Bulbahantos."  To  thia 
the  Sultan  replied,  that  "as  fur  as  his  dominions  extended 
the  traveller  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  go  where  lie  liked  ; 
but  aa  for  visiting  the  Dulbahantas,  ho  could  not  hear  of 
or  countenance  it."  Mnhmud  Ali,  Gerad  or  Prince  of  the 
southern  Dulbaliantos,  was  too  far  away  for  comniunica- 
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tion,  and  Mohammed  Ali  Gerad,  the  nearest  chief,  had 
only  ruled  seven  or  eight  years ;  his  power  therefore  was 
not  great.  Moreover,  these  two  were  at  war ;  the  former 
having  captured,  it  is  said,  2000  horses,  400  camels,  and 
a  great  number  of  goats  and  sheep,  besides  wounding 
a  man.  During  the  visit,  which  lasted  from  8  A.M.  to 
2  P.M.,  the  Sultan  refused  nothing  but  permission  to 
cross  the  frontier,  fearing,  he  said,  lest  an  accident  should 
embroil  him  with  our  Government  Lieutenant  Speke 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  visited  their  country, 
not  as  a  servant  of  the  Company,  but  merely  as  a  traveller 
wishing  to  see  sport.  This  of  course  raised  a  laugh ;  it 
was  completely  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  assured 
him,  however,  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  in  the 
Warsingali  country,  where  the  Sultan's  order  was  like 
that  of  the  English.  The  Abban  then  dbmissed  the 
Sultan  to  Las  Kuray,  fearing  the  appetites  of  his  followers ; 
and  the  guard,  on  departure,  demanded  a  cloth  each  by  way 
of  honorarium.  This  was  duly  refused,  and  they  departed 
in  discontent.  The  people  frequently  alluded  to  two  grand 
grievances.  In  the  first  place  they  complained  of  an  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  our  Government,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  which  took  place  seven  years  ago  at  Aden,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Habr  Tal  Jailah  tribe  of  Karam. 
The  Political  Resident,  it  is  said,  seized  three  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Warsingali,  who  had  captured  one  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  their  enemies ;  the  former  had  command 
of  the  sea,  but  since  that  event  they  have  been  reduced  to  a 

secondary  rank.      This  grievance  appears  to  be  based  on 
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solid  grounds.  Secondly,  thoy  complained  of  tlie  corrup- 
tion of  their  brethren  by  intercourse  with  a  oiviliaetl 
people,  especially  by  visiting  Aden:  the  remedy  for  this 
evil  lies  in  their  own  hnnds,  but  deaireof  gain  would  doubt- 
less defeat  any  moral  eanitnry  measura  which  their  Elders 
could  devi«o.  They  instanced  lUc  state  of  ilepmvity  into 
which  the  SomnI  about  Rcrbernh  had  fallen,  and  prided 
tlietnsclves  highly  upon  their  respect  for  the  rights  of 
meum  and  tuum,  so  completely  disregarded  by  the  Western 
States.  But  this  virtue  may  arise  from  the  severity  of 
their  chastisements;  mutilation  of  the  hand  being  the  usual 
ttwnrd  to  tlieft.  Moreover  Lieutenant  Speke'a  Journal 
does  not  impress  the  reader  Iiip;lily  with  llieir  honesty. 
And  lastly,  I  have  found  the  Habr  Awal  nt  Berbernh,  on 
the  whole,  a  more  respectable  race  than  the  Wnrsingali. 

Lioulenant  Speke'a  delay  at  Kuroyat  was  caused  by 
want  of  carriiige.  He  justly  rcraarka  that  "every  one  in 
this  country  appeals  to  precedent";  the  traveller,  there- 
fore, should  carefully  ascertain  the  price  of  everything,  and 
adhere  to  it,  as  those  who  follow  him  twenly  years 
afterwards  will  be  charged  the  same.  One  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  Lieutenant  Spekc's  progress  was  the  large 
sum  given  to  the  natives  by  an  ofllccr  who  visited  this  coast 
some  years  ago.  Future  travellers  should  send  before 
them  a  trusty  Wareingali  to  the  Sultan,  with  n  letter 
specifying  the  necessary  arrangements,  a  measure  which 
would  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  both  parties, 

On  the  lOth  of  November  the  Sultoo  came  early  to 
lieutenant  Speke's  house.     He  received  a  present  of  cloth 
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worth  about  fortj  rupees.  After  comparing  his  forearm 
with  every  other  man's  and  ascertaining  the  mean,  he 
measured  and  re-measured  each  piece,  an  operation  which 
lasted  several  hours.  A  flint  gun  was  presented  to  him, 
evidently  the  first  he  had  ever  handled ;  he  could  scarcely 
bring  it  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  persisted  in  shutting  the 
wrong  eye.  Then  he  began  as  usual  .to  beg  for  more 
cloth,  powder,  and  lead.  By  his  assistance  Lieutenant 
Speke  bought  eight  camels,  inferior  animals,  at  rather  a 
high  price,  from  10  to  IGj^  cloths  (equivalent  to  dollars) 
per  head.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  Sultan,  or  in  his 
absence,  for  an  Agil  to  receive  a  tithe  of  the  price ;  and  it 
is  his  part  to  see  that  the  traveller  is  not  overcharged.  He 
appears  to  have  discharged  his  duty^very  inefficiently,  a 
dollar  a  day  being  charged  for  the  hire  of  a  single  donkey. 
Lieutenant  Speke  regrets  that  he  did  not  bring  dollars  or 
mpees,  cloth  on  the  coast  being  now^at  a  dbcount ' 

After  the  usual  troubles  and  vexations  of  a  first  move 
in  Africa,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1854,  Lieutenant 
Speke  marched  about  three  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
pitched  at  a  well  close  to  Las  Kuray.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  about  a  quarter  of  his  baggage  behind,  finding  it 
impossible  with  his  means  to  hire  donkeys,  the  best  con- 
veyance across  the  mountains,  where  camels  must  be  very 
lightly  laden.  The  Sultan  could  not  change,  he  said,  the 
route  settled  by  a  former  Sahib.  He  appears,  though 
famed  for  honesty  and  justice,  to  have  taken  a  partial  view 
of  Lieutenant  Speke's  property.  "When  the  traveller  com- 
plained of  his  Abban,  the  reply  was,  '*  This  is  the  custom 
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of  tlio  country,  I  can  see  no  fault;  all  you  bring  la  tlie 
Abban'a,  nnd  lie  ciin  do  wLat  lie  likee  with  it." 

The  next  duy  was  paaaed  unpleasantly  enough  in  the 
open  nir,  to  force  a  niarcli,  and  the  Sultan  and  hid  party 
Btuck  to  the  date-bag,  demanding  to  be  fed  na  eerr&ntd  till 
rations  were  served  out  to  thorn. 

\8th  November.  —  About  2  A.  M.  tlie  camels  (eleven  in 
Dumbor)  wore  lightly  loaded,  portions  of  the  luggage  being 
sent  bock  to  Kuraynt  till  more  carriage  could  be  procui-cil. 
The  caravan  crossed  tite  plain  southwards,  and  after  about 
two  miles'  march  entered  a  deep  etony  watercourse  winding 
through  (he  barren  hills.  After  five  miles'  progress  over 
tougb  ground,  Lieutenant  Speke  unloaded  under  a  tree  early 
in  the  afternoon  near  some  pools  of  sweet  rain  water  col- 
lected in  natural  basins  of  limestone  dotting  the  walercouFBe. 
The  place  is  called  Iskodubuk  -,  the  name  of  the  water- 
course is  Dukiurn.  The  Sultnn  and  the  Abbnn  were  both 
left  behind  to  escort  the  bnggngo  from  Las  Kuray  to 
Kurayot.  They  promised  to  rejoin  Lieutenant  Speke  before 
nightfall;  the  former  appeared  after  five,  the  latter  after 
ten,  days.  The  Sultan  sent  his  son  Abdalhih,  a  youth  of 
about  fifteen  yeai-s  old,  who  proved  so  troublesome  that 
Lieutenant  Speke  waa  forced  repeatedly  to  dismiss  him: 
Btill  the  lad  would  not  leave  the  caravan  till  it  reached  the 
Dulbabanta  frontier.  And  the  Abban  delayed  a  Negro 
servant.  Lieutenant  Speke'a  gun-bearer,  trying  by  many 
offers  and  proniiaes  to  seduce  liiui  from  service. 

19fA  November. — At  dawn  the  camels  were  brought  in; 
they  had  been  feeding  nt  large  all  night,  which  proves  the 
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safety  of  the  codntry.  After  three  hours'  work  at  loadings 
the  caravan  started  up  the  watercourse.  The  road  was 
rugged;  at  times  the  watercourse  was  blocked  up  with 
boulders,  which  compelled  the  travellers  temporarily  to 
leave  it.  With  a  little  cutting  away  of  projecting  rocks, 
which  are  of  soft  stone,  the  road  might  be  made  tolerably 
easy.  Scattered  and  stunted  Acacias,  fringed  with  fresh 
green  foliage,  relieved  the  eye ;  all  else  was  barren  rock. 
After  marching  about  two  miles  the  traveller  was  obliged 
to  halt  by  the  Sultan ;  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  order. 
The  halting-place  is  called  Damalay.  It  is  in  the  bed  of 
the  watercourse,  stagnating  rain,  foul-looking  but  sweet, 
lying  close  by.  As  in  all  other  parts  of  this  Finmara,  the 
bed  was  dotted  with  a  bright  green  tree,  sometimes  four 
feet  high,  resembling  a  willow.  Lieutenant  Spekespread 
his  mat  in  the  shade,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  his 
diary  and  in  conversation  with  the  natives. 

The  next  day  was  also  spent  at  Damalay.  The  inter- 
preter, Mohammed  Ahmed,  a  Somali  of  the  Warsingali 
tribe,  and  all  the  people,  refused  positively  to  advance. 
Lieutenant  Speke  started  on  foot  to  Las  Kuray  in  search 
of  the  Abban:  he  was  followed  at  some  distance  by  the 
Somal,  and  the  whole  party  returned  on  hearing  a  report 
that  the  chief  and  the  Abban  were  on  the  way.  The 
traveller  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  formed  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  people.  He  stopped  their  food  until  they 
promised  to  start  the  next  day. 

2lst  November. — The  caravan  marched  at  gun-fire,  and, 
after  a  mile,  left  the  watercourse,  and  ascended  by  a  rough 


camel-path  a  buttress  of  hill  leadiog  to  tlie  ridge  of  the 
moantniDs.  The  (iscent  was  not  steep,  but  the  comela 
were  so  bnd  that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  advance. 
The  country  was  of  a  more  pleasant  aepect,  a  shower  of 
rain  having  lately  fullen.  At  this  height  the  trees  grow 
thicker  and  finer,  tlie  atones  are  hidden  by  gross  and 
heather,  and  the  air  becomes  somewhat  cooler.  Af^cr  a 
BIX  miles'  march  Lieutenant  Spcke  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Adliai.  Sweet  water  wa^  found  within  a  mile's 
walk;  —  the  firat  spring  from  which  our  traveller  drank. 
Here  he  pitched  a  tent 

At  Adimi  Lieutennnt  Speke  was  detained  nine  days  by 
the  non-appearance  of  his  "Protector"  and  the  refusal  of 
bis  followers  to  march  without  him.  The  camels  were 
eent  back  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  fetch  the  portion 
of  the  baggage  left  behind.  On  the  24th  Lieutennnt  Speke 
sent  his  liindoHtani  servant  to  Las  Kuray,  with  orders  to 
bring  up  the  bnggnge.  "Imam"  started  alone  and  on 
foot,  not  being  permitted  to  ride  a  pony  hired  by  tlio 
traveller :  he  reported  that  tliere  is  a  much  better  rood  for 
laden  camels  from  the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  hills. 
Though  unprotected,  he  met  with  no  dlfBculty,  and  re- 
turned two  days  afterwards,  having  seen  the  baggage  en 
route.  During  Lieutennnt  Spcke'a  detention,  the  Soma] 
battened  on  his  provisions,  seeing  that  his  two  servants 
were  absent,  and  that  no  one  guarded  the  hngs.  Half  the 
rice  had  been  changed  at  Las  Kuray  for  an  inferior  de- 
seription.  The  camel  drivers  refused  titeir  rations  because 
all  their  friends  (thirty  in  number)  were  not  fed.     The 
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Sultan's  son  taught  them  to  win  the  daj  bj  emptying 
and  hiding  the  water-skinsj  by  threatening  to  kill  the 
servants  if  they  fetched  water,  and  by  refusing  to  do  work. 
During  the  discussion,  which  appears  to  have  been  lively, 
the  eldest  of  the  Sultan's  four  sons,  Mohammed  Aul, 
appeared  from  Las  Kuray.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a 
friendly  part,  stopped  the  discussion,  and  sent  away  the 
young  prince  as  a  nuisance.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
latter  reappeared  immediately  that  the  date  bags  were 
opened,  and  Mohammed  Aul  stayed  only  two  days  in  Lieu-^ 
tenant  Speke's  neighbourhood.  On  the  28th  November  the 
Abban  appeared.  The  Sultan  then  forced  upon  Lieutenant 
Speke  his  brother  Hasan  as  a  second  Abban,  although  this 
proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The 
new  burden,  however,  after  vain  attempts  at  extortion, 
soon  disappeared,  carrying  away  with  him  a  gun. 

For  tanning  water-skins  the  Somal  here  always  use, 
when  they  can  procure  it,  a  rugged  bark  with  a  smooth 
epidermis  of  a  reddish  tinge,  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour, 
and  a  strong  astringent  flavour.  They  call  it  Mohur: 
powdered  and  sprinkled  dry  on  a  wound,  it  acts  as  a 
styptic  Here  was  observed  an  aloe-formed  plant,  with 
a  strong  and  woody  thorn  on  the  top.  It  is  called 
Haskul  or  Hig;  the  fibres  are  beaten  out  with  sticks 
or  stones,  rotted  in  water,  and  then  made  into  cord.  In 
other  parts  the  young  bark  of  the  acacia  is  used ;  it  is 
first  charred  on  one  side,  then  reduced  to  fibre  by  masti- 
cation, and  lastly  twisted  into  the  semblance  of  a  rope. 

From   a  little  manuscript  belonging  to  the   Abban, 


Lieutenant  Spcke  learned  that  about  440  years  ago 
(a.d.  1413),  one  Danid  bin  lemnil,  unable  to  live  witli 
hie  elder  brother  at  Mecca,  fled  with  a  few  folloivera  to 
these  shores.  In  thoae  days  the  land  was  ruled,  they 
eay,  by  a  ChriHtian  chief  called  Kid,  wlioee  Wazir, 
Wharrah,  wna  the  terror  of  all  men.  Danid  collected 
around  liim,  probably  by  proselytising,  a  strong  party : 
he  gradually  increased  hia  power,  and  ended  by  expelling 
the  owners  of  the  country,  who  fled  to  the  N.W.  as  fat 
as  Abyssinia.  Darud,  by  an  Asyri  damsel,  had  a  son 
called  KabI  UUnli,  whose  son  Uarti  had,  as  progeny, 
Warslngali,  Dulbidianta,  and  llijjarthayn.  These  tliree 
divided  the  country  into  aa  many  portions,  which,  tliough 
great  territorial  changes  have  ttiken  place,  to  this  day  liear 
their  respective  owners'  names. 

Of  this  I  havo  to  observe,  that  universal  tradition  re- 
presents the  Somal  to  be  a  people  of  half-caste  origin, 
African  and  Arabian;  moreover,  that  they  expelled  the 
Gallaa  from  the  coast,  until  the  latter  took  refuge  in  the 
hills  of  Harar.  The  Gullas  are  a  people  partly  Moslem, 
partly  Christian,  and  partly  Pagan ;  this  may  account  for 
the  tradition  above  recorded.  Most  Somal,  however, 
declare  "Darud"  to  be  n  man  of  ignoble  origin,  and  do 
not  derive  him  from  the  Holy  City.  Some  dechire  he 
was  driven  from  Arabia  for  theft.  Of  course  each  tribe 
exaggerates  its  own  nobility  with  as  reckleaa  a  defiance  of 
truth  as  their  neighbours  depreciate  it.  But  I  have  niailfl 
a  rule  always  to  doubt  what  semi-barbarians  write. 
Writing    is    the    great  source   of    historical    confusion. 
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because  falsehoods  acoumulate  in  books^  persons  are  con- 
foundedj  and  fictions  assume,  as  in  the  myihologic  genealo- 
gies of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  a  regular  and 
systematic  fomu  On  the  other  hand,  oral  tradition  is 
more  trustworthy ;  witness  the  annals  and  genealogies 
preserved  in  verse  by  the  Bhats  of  Cutch,  the  Arab 
Nassab,  and  the  Bards  of  Belochistan. 

30//i  November. — The  Sultan  took  leave  of  Lieutenant 
Speke,  and  the  latter  prepared  to  march  in  company  with 
the  Abban,  the  interpreter,  the  Sultan's  two  sons,  and  a 
large  party*  By  throwing  the  tent  down  and  sitting  in 
the  sun  he  managed  to  cfiect  a  move.  In  the  evening 
the  camels  started  from  Adhai  up  a  gradual  ascent  along 
a  strong  path*  The  way  was  covered  with  bush,  jungle, 
and  trees*  The  frankincense,  it  is  said,  abounded;  gum 
trees  of  various  kinds  were  found;  and  the  traveller 
remarked  a  single  stunted  sycamore  growing  out  of  a 
rock.  I  found  the  tree  in  all  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Somali  country,  and  abundant  in  the  Harar  Hills*  After 
two  miles'  march  the  caravan  halted  at  Hab&l  Ishaw&lay, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountiuns,  within  three  miles 
of  the  crest.  The  halting-ground  was  tolerably  level,  and 
not  distant^ from  the  waters  of  Adhai,  the  only  spring  in 
the  vicinity.  The  travellers  slept  in  a  deserted  Kraal, 
surrounded  by  a  stout  fence  of  Acacia  thorns  heaped  up 
to  keep  out  the  leopards  and  hyenas.  During  the  heat 
Lieutenant  Speke  sat  under  a  tree.  Here  he  remained 
three  days ;  the  first  in  order  to  bring  up  part  of  his  bag- 
gage which  had  been  left  behind ;  the  second  to  send  on  a 
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portion  to  the  nest  liolting-place ;  and  tlie  third  in  con> 
sequence  of  tlio  Abban'a  resolution  to  procure  Glieo  or 
duritied  butter.  Tlie  Sultan  could  not  reaist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extorting  eonietliing  hy  u  final  visit — for  a  goat, 
killed  tind  entcn  by  the  camel-drivers  contrary  to  Xiieute- 
nant  Speke's  orders,  a  dollar  was  demanded. 

Alh  December,  1854. —  About  dawn  the  caravan  was 
loaded,  and  then  proceeded  along  a  tolerably  levei  path- 
way through  a  thick  growth  of  thorn  trees  towards  » 
bluff  liill.  The  steep  was  reached  about  9  a.u.,  and 
the  camels  toiled  up  the  ascent  by  a  stony  wsy» 
dropping  their  londa  for  want  of  ropes,  and  stumbling 
on  their  road.  The  summit,  about  500  yiirds  distant, 
was  reached  in  an  hour.  At  Yafir,  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains,  the  cnravan  hnltod  two  hours  for  refreshment- 
Lieutenant  Speke  describes  the  spot  in  the  enthusiastio 
language  of  all  travellers  who  have  visited  the  Seaward 
Bange  of  the  Somali  Hills.  It  appears,  however,  that  it 
is  destitute  of  water.  About  noon  the  camels  were  agaia 
loaded,  and  the  caravan  proceeded  across  the  mountains 
by  a  winding  road  over  level  ground  for  four  miles.  This 
point  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  Southern 
Flatenu.  In  that  direction  the  mountains  drop  in  etepa 
Or  terraces,  and  are  almost  bare ;  as  in  other  parts  rough 
ami  flat  topped  piles  of  stones,  reminding  the  traveller  of 
the  Tartar  Cairns,  were  observed,  I  remarked  the  same 
in  the  Korlhcrn  Somali  country  ;  and  in  both  places  the 
people  gave  a  simiUr  account  of  them,  namely,  that  Ihey 
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are  the  work  of  an  earlier  race,  probably  the  Gallas. 
Some  of  them  are  certiunly  tombs,  for  human  bones  are 
turned  up ;  in  others  empty  chambers  are  discovered ;  and 
in  a  few  are  found  earthern  and  large  copper  pots. 
Lieutenant  Speke  on  one  occtieion  saw  an  excavated 
mound  propped  up  inside  by  pieces  of  timber,  and  ap- 
parently built  without  inlet.  It  was  opened  about  six 
years  ago  by  a  Warsingali,  in  order  to  bury  his  wife, 
when  a  bar  of  metal  (afterwards  proved  by  an  Arab  to  be 
gold)  and  a  gold  ring,  similar  to  what  is  worn  by  women 
in  the  nose,  were  discovered.  In  other  places  the  natives 
find,  it  is  said,  women's  bracelets,  beads,  and  similar 
articles  still  used  by  the  Gallas. 

After  nightfall  the  caravan  arrived  at  Mukur,  a 
halting-place  in  the  southern  declivity  of  the  hills.  Here 
Lieutenant  Speke  remarked  that  the  large  watercourse 
in  which  he  halted  becomes  a  torrent  during  the  rains, 
carrying  off  the  drainage  towards  the  eastern  coast.  lie 
had  marched  that  day  seventeen  miles,  when  the  party 
made  a  Kraal  with  a  few  bushes.  Water  was  found 
within  a  mile  in  a  rocky  basin ;  it  was  fetid  and  full  of 
animnlculfe.  Here  appeared  an  old  woman  driving  sheep 
and  goats  into  Las  Kuray,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  country  is  by  no  means  dangerous. 

After  one  day's  halt  at  Mukur  to  refresh  the  camels, 
on^the  6th  December  Lieutenant  Speke  started  at  about 
10  A.  M.  across  the  last  spur  of  the  hills,  and  presently 
entered  a  depression  dividing  the  hills  from  the  Plateau. 
Here  the  country  was    stony  and  white-coloured,  with 
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watercoiiraca  full  of  rounded  Btonee.  Tlie  Jujube  niiil 
JVcacios  were  licro  oliBervcd  to  bo  on  a  Iiirgc  ecolo,  cbjio- 
cinlly  in  tlie  lowcet  ground.  After  five  miles  tlio  traveller 
halted  nt  a  elmllow  watercourse,  and  at  about  half  a  mils 
dtstnnt  found  sweet  but  dirty  water  in  b  deep  hole  in  the 
rock.     The  nnme  of  this  etnlion  wns  ICnrrah. 

8th  Deeemficr.  —  Early  in  the  morning  the  cnravaa 
moved  on  to  Rlist,  a  distance  of  eight  miles :  it  nrrivcd  at 
about  noon.  The  rond  lay  through  the  depression  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills.  In  the  pulclies  of  heather  Florikan 
wns  found.  The  Jiijuhe-lree  was  very  largo.  In  tlic 
rains  this  country  is  a  grassy  belt,  running  from  west  to 
east,  along  a  deep  and  nnirow  wntercourac,  called  Rhat 
Tug,  or  the  Fiumnra  of  llhat,  which  flows  eastward  to- 
wards the  ocenn.  At  this  season,  having  been  *'  cnlen  up," 
the  land  was  almost  entirely  denerte<1 ;  the  Kraals  lay 
desolate,  the  herdMucn  hnd  driven  off  their  cows  to  the 
hills,  and  the  horsca  had  been  sent  towards  the  Mijjarlhayn 
country.  A  fow  camels  and  donkeys  were  seen  :  consider- 
ing that  their  breeding  is  k'ft  to  chance,  the  blood  is  not 
contemptible.  Tho  sheep  and  goats  are  small,  and  their 
cuaU,  aa  usual  m  tlieee  hut  countries,  r«maiu  aliort. 
Lieutenant  Speke  was  informed  that,  owing  to  want  of 
rain,  and  it  being  (he  breeding  season,  the  inland  and 
Nomad  Warsingali  live  entirely  on  flesh,  one  meal  serving 
for  three  days.  This  was  a  sad  change  of  aflfaira  from 
what  took  place  six  weeks  before  the  traveller's  arrival, 
when  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rain,  and  the  people  spent 
their  time  revelling  on  milk,  and  sleeping  all  day  under 
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the  shade   of  the  trees  —  the  Somali  idea   of  perfect 
happiness. 

On  the  9th  December  Lieutenant  Speke,  halting  at 
Rhat,  visited  one  of  ''Kin's"  cities,  now  ruined  by  time^ 
and  changed  bj  the  Somal  haying  converted  it  into  a 
cemetery.  The  remains  were  of  stone  and  mud,  as  usual 
in  this  part  of  the  world  The  houses  are  built  in  an 
economical  manner;  one  stnught  wall,  nearly  30  feet 
long,  runs  down  the  centre,  and  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  lateral  chambers  facing  opposite  ways,  e.  g. 
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This  appears  to  compose  the  village,  and  suggests  a 
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convent  or  a  monnstcry.  To  the  west,  and  about  dfty 
ynnls  distant,  ore  ruins  of  atone  nnil  gooJ  wliite  mortar, 
probnbly  procured  by  burning  tlio  limestone  rock.  The 
annexed  gmund  plan  will  give  nn  idea  of  llicsc  in- 
teresting remains,  wliioli  nre  said  to  be  tliose  of  n  Cbristian 
house  of  worship.  In  some  piirts  the  walls  nrc  still  10 
feet  high,  and  they  show  an  extent  of  civilisation  now 
completely  beyond  the  Wardingnli.  It  may  be  remarked 
of  them  that  the  direction  of  the  niche,  ae  well  as  the  tlie- 
poeition  of  the  building,  would  denote  a  Moslem  mosque. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  churches 
of  the  Eastern  Clirifltinns  are  almost  always  mmlo  to  front 
Jeriisnlem,  and  the  Giillas  being  a  Moslem  and  Chrislinn 
race,  the  sects  would  borrow  tlicir  architecture  from  each 
other.  The  pco|de  assert  these  ruina  to  be  those  of 
Nazarcnes.  Yet  in  the  Jid  Ali  valley  of  the  Dulbahantns 
Lieutenant  Spcke  found  similar  remains,  which  the  natives 
declared  to  be  one  of  their  furefathcrs'  mosques;  the  plim 
and  the  direction  were  the  same  as  those  now  described. 
Kothiug,  however,  ia  easier  than  to  convert  St.  Siipijia 
into  the  Aya  Sufiyyuh  mosque.  Moreover,  at  Jid  A!i, 
the  traveller  found  it  still  the  custom  of  the  people  to 
erect  a  Mala,  or  cross  of  slonc  or  wood  covered  with 
plaster,  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  tomb. 
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The  DulbahantaSj  when  asked  about  these  crosses^  said 
it  was  their  custom,  derived  from  sire  and  grandsire.  This 
again  would  argue  that  a  Christian  people  once  inhabited 
these  now  benighted  lands. 

North  of  the  building  now  described  is  a  cemetery, 
in  which  the  Somal  still  bury  their  dead.  Here  Lieutenant 
Speke  also  observed  crosses,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
superstition  of  the  people  from  examining  them. 

On  an  eminence  S•^y•  of,  and  about  seventy  yards  from 
the  main  building,  are  the  isolated  remains  of  another 
erection,  said  by  the  people  to  be  a  fort  The  foundation 
is  level  with  the  ground,  and  shows  two  compartments 
opening  into  each  other. 


T 
1 


Rhat  was  the  most  southerly  point  reached  by 
Lieutenant  Speke.  He  places  it  about  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great 
Plateau.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  turn  westward,  because 
at  that  season  of  the  year  the  country  to  the  southward  is 
desolate  for  want  of  rain  —  a  warning  to  future  visitors. 
During  the  monsoon  this  part  of  the  land  is  preferred  by 
the  people :  grass  grows,  and  there  would  be  no  obstacle 
to  travellers. 

Before  quitting  Rhat,  the  Abban  and  the  interpreter 

went  to  the  length  of  ordering  Lieutenant  Speke  not  to 
iirc  a  gun.     This  detained  him  a  whole  day. 
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lllk  December. — Ilarly  ia  the  morning,  Lieutenant 
Speke  started  in  a  westerly  direction,  still  within  eight  of 
the  tnountninH,  where  not  obstructed  by  the  ioequalitiea 
of  the  ground.  The  line  tnken  was  over  an  elevated 
flat,  in  pincea  covered  with  the  roots  of  pnrchcd  up  grau; 
here  it  was  barren,  and  there  appeared  a  few  Acauaa. 
The  view  to  the  south  was  shortened  by  rolling  ground : 
hollow  basins,  sometimes  fifteen  miles  broad,  succeed  each 
other;  each  sends  forlh  from  its  centre  n  watercourse 
to  drain  off  the  water  eastward.  The  face  of  the  country, 
however,  is  very  irregular,  and  consequently  description  \s 
im]>crfect.  This  day  oslrichea  and  antelopes  were  ob- 
served in  considerable  numbers.  After  marcliing  ten 
miles  the  caravan  halted  at  Bnrhani,  where  they  found 
a  spring  of  clear  and  brackish  water  from  the  lime- 
stone rock,  and  flowing  about  600  yards  down  n  deep 
rocky  channel,  in  parts  Hoed  with  flne  Acacias.  A  Kraal 
was  found  here,  and  the  traveller  passed  a  comfortablo 
night. 

1 2lh  December.  —  About  9  A.  M.  the  caravan  started, 
and  threaded  a  valley,  which,  if  blessed  with  a  fair  supply 
of  water,  would  be  very  fertile.  Whilst  everything  else 
is  burned  up  by  the  sun  on  the  high  ground,  n  nutritious 
weed,  called  BuskalLiy,  fattens  the  sheep  and  goat4. 
"Wherever,  therefore,  a  spring  la  found,  men  flock  to  the 
place  and  fence  tlicmselves  in  a  Kranl.  About  half-way 
the  travellers  reached  Darud  bin  Ismail's  tomb,  a  parallelo- 
gram of  loose  stones  about  one  foot  hiph,  of  a  battered  and 
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ignoble  appearance ;  at  one  extremity  stood  a  large  slop- 
ing  stone^  with  a  little  mortar  still  clinging  to  it  No 
outer  fence  surrounded  the  tomb>  which  might  easily  be 
passed  by  unnoticed:  no  honors  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  first  founder  of  the  tribe,  and  the  Somal 
did  not  even  recite  a  Fatihah  over  his  dust*  After  march- 
ing about  twelve  miles,  the  caravan  encamped  at  Labbah- 
dilay,  in  the  bed  of  a  little  watercourse  which  runs  into 
the  Yubbay  Tug.  Here  they  found  a  small  pool  of  bad 
rain  water.  They  made  a  rude  fence  to  keep  out  the  wild 
beasts,  and  in  it  passed  the  night 

13/A  December. — The  Somal  showed  superior  activity 
in  marching  three  successive  days ;  the  reason  appears  to 
be  that  the  Abban  was  progressing  towards  his  home.  At 
sunrise  the  camels  were  loaded,  and  at  8  A.  M.  the  caravan 
started  up  a  valley  along  the  left  bank  of  a  watercourse 
called  the  Yubbay  Tug.  This  was  out  of  the  line,  but  the 
depth  of  the  perpendicular  sides  prevented  any  attempt  at 
crossing  it  The  people  of  the  country  have  made  a 
peculiar  use  of  this  feature  of  ground.  During  the  last 
war,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  between  the  Warsingali  and 
the  Dnlbahantas,  the  latter  sent  a  large  foraging  party 
over  the  frontier.  The  Warsingali  stationed  a  strong 
force  at  the  head  of  the  watercourse  to  prevent  its  being 
turned,  and  exposed  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  eastern 
bank  to  tantalise  the  hungry  enemy.  The  Dulbahantas, 
unable  to  cross  the  chasm,  and  unwilling,  like  all  Somali 
heroes  even  in  their  wrath,  to  come  to  blows  with  the  foe, 
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riJliriiJ  in  huge  ilUgtiet.  After  innrctiing  five  milea,  the 
carnviin  Imllnl,  llio  Ahlinn  dcclnnng  tliat  lio  nnil  ttio 
Sullnii's  younger  son  must  go  fonvnrd  to  feel  the  wny  ;  in 
otiier  words,  to  visit  liia  lioinc.  Ilia  pretext  wna  a  good 
one.  In  countries  where  postal  nrran^'ementa  do  Dot 
exist,  intelliirenee  flica  quickor  thnn  on  the  winga  or  iiajicr, 
Muny  evil  ruiDoiirs  had  preceded  Licutcn.iat  Speke,  nnj 
the  inhind  liibc  professed,  it  viae  reported,  to  deepise  a 
people  whocnn  only  llirdtcn  tlic  const.  The  Dulbdiantiis 
hod  been  quiin-clling  amongst  themselves  for  the  Inst 
thirteen  yenrs,  and  were  now  determined  to  settle  the 
diiaputo  hy  n  hiitlle.  Fornuily  they  were  all  under 
one  lioiid  J  but  one  All  lli)rniiit,  an  Akil  or  minor  chief, 
di'tcriiiiiied  lo  niuke  hi«  son,  Muliuiiiiiied  Alt,  GeraJ  or 
Prince  of  the  chnis  iuliablting  tlio  iiorthcro  provinces. 
After  five  years'  intrigue  the  eon  was  ]>rocluimcd,  and 
carried  on  tlio  wnrs  caused  l>y  his  f^ilhcr,  decliiriiig  au  uitca- 
lion  to  fight  to  ihu  hist,  lie  has,  however,  liecn  success- 
fully ojipuBiid  by  Muhniud  Ali,  the  rightful  chief  of  the 
Dulbidiantn  family,  the  aoutlicrn  clnus  of  Ilnud  and  be- 
yond the  Nogal  being  more  numerous  and  more  power- 
ful tlinn  the  northern  divi^iions.  Ko  merchant,  Arab  or 
other,  thinks  of  penetrating  into  this  country,  principally 
on  account  of  the  expense.  Ijieuteiiant  Spekc  is  of 
opinion  that  hie  cloth  and  rice  would  ea^tily  have  stopped 
the  war  for  a  time:  the  Dulhnliaiitiis  ihrcnicncd  nnd 
blustered,  but  allowed  themselves  easily  to  be  pacified. 

It  is  illustrative  of  the  customs  of  this  people  thnt,  when 
the  Dulbahantaa  had  their  hands  engaged,  and  left  their 
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rear  unprotected}  under  the  impression  that  no  enemies 
were  behind,  the  Warsingali  instantly  remembered  that 
one  of  their  number  had  been  murdered  by  the  other  race 
many  years  ago.  The  blood-money  had  been  paid,  and 
peace  had  been  concluded,  but  the  opportunity  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted. 

The  Yubbay  Tug  watercourse  begins  abruptly,  being  as 
broad  and  deep  at  the  head  as  it  is  in  the  trunk.  When 
Lieutenant  Speke  visited  it,  it  was  dry ;  there  was  but  a 
thin  growth  of  trees  in  it,  showing  that  water  does  not 
long  remain  there.  Immediately  north  of  it  lies  a  woody 
belt,  running  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  there 
bifurcating  along  the  base.  Southwards,  the  Yubbay  is 
said  to  extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  Somali  ideas 
of  distance  are  peculiar^  and  absorption  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  these  latitudes. 

Till  the  21st  December  Lieutenant  Speke  was  delayed 
at  the  Yubbay  Tug.  His  ropes  had  been  stolen  by  dis- 
charged camel-men,  and  he  was  unable  to  replace  them. 

On  the  16th  December  one  of  the  Midgan  or  Serviles 
was  tried  for  stealing  venison  from  one  of  his  fellows. 
The  Sultan,  before  his  departure,  had  commissioned  three 
of  Lieutenant  Speke*s  attendants  to  act  as  judges  in  case 
of  such  emergency :  on  this  occasion  tlie  interpreter  was 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  he  sensibly  fined  the  criminal  two 
sheep  to  be  eaten  on  the  road.  From  inqujries^  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  Midgnn  are  actually  reduced  by  famine 
at  times  to  live  on  a  food  which  human  nature  abhors.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Somali  country  I  never  heard  of 


cannibaliiim,  sltliougli  the  Servile  tribes  will  eat  birds  and 
other  nrticles  of  food  disdained  by  Somal  of  gentle  blood. 
Lieutennnt  Spoke  complains  of  the  scarcity  and  the  quality 
of  the  water,  "which  resembles  the  mixture  commonly 
known  as  black  draught."  Yet  it  appears  not  to  injure 
hoallh ;  and  the  only  disonao  found  endemic  is  an  ophtbnl- 
min,  said  to  return  perio«lical!y  every  three  years.  The 
animnis  have  lenrned  to  U8e  sparingly  what  elsewhere  is  a 
daily  necessary  ;  camels  are  watered  twice  a  month,  sheop 
thrice,  and  horses  every  two  or  three  days.  No  wild 
beasts  or  binls,  except  the  rock  pigeon  and  duck,  ever 
drink  except  when  rain  falls. 

The  pickaxe  and  spade  belonging  to  the  traveller  were 
greatly  desired:  in  one  place  water  was  found,  but  more 
generally  the  people  preferred  digging  for  honey  in  llie 
rocks.  Of  the  inhabitants  we  find  it  recorded  that,  like 
all  Nomads,  they  arc  idle  to  the  last  degree,  contenting 
themselves  wilh  tanned  skins  for  drcfis  and  niiacruble  hulfl 
for  Inilging.  Changing  ground  for  iho  Hocks  and  licrds  is 
a  work  of  little  trouble;  one  camel  and  a  donkey  carry  nil 
the  goods  and  chattels,  including  water,  wife,  and  baby. 
Milk  in  all  stages  (but  never  polluted  by  fire),  wild  honey, 
and  Sesh,  ore  tlieir  only  diet;  some  old  men  have  never 
tasted  grain.  Armed  wilh  spear  and  shield,  they  are  in 
pcrpelual  dread  of  an  attack.  It  is  not  strange  that 
under  such  circumstances  tlie  population  should  bo  thiu 
and  scattered ;  they  talk  of  thousands  going  to  war,  but 
the   wnry  traveller  suspects  gross  exaggeration.      They 
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preserve  the  abominable  Qalla  practice  of  murdering  preg- 
nant women  in  hopes  of  mutilating  a  male  foetus. 

On  the  20th  December  Lieutenant  Speke  was  informed 
by  the  Sultan's  son  that  the  Dulbahantas  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  enter  their  country.  As  a  favour^  however^ 
they  would  allow  him  to  pass  towards  the  home  of  the 
Abban,  who,  having  married  a  Dulbahanta  girl  was 
naturalised  amongst  them. 

2l8t  December.  —  Early  in  the  morning  Lieutenant 
Speke,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  the  Sultan's  son, 
one  servant,  and  two  or  three  men  to  lead  a  pair  of  camels, 
started  eastward.  The  rest  of  the  animals  (nine  in  number) 
were  left  behind  in  charge  of  Imam,  a  Hindostani  boy,  and 
six  or  seven  men  under  him.  The  reason  for  this  step 
was  that  Husayn  Haji,  an  Agil  of  the  Dulbahantas  and  a 
connection  of  the  Abban,  demanded,  as  sole  condition  for 
permitting  Lieutenant  Si)eke  to  visit  ''  Jid  Ali,"  that  the 
traveller  should  give  up  all  his  property.  Before  leaving 
the  valley,  lie  observed  a  hillock  glistening  white:  it 
appears  from  its  salt,  bitter  taste,  to  have  been  some  kind 
of  nitrate  efflorescing  from  the  ground.  The  caravan 
marched  about  a  mile  across  the  deep  valley  of  Yubbay 
Tug,  and  ascended  its  right  side  by  a  beaten  track :  they 
then  emerged  from  a  thin  jungle  in  the  lower  grounds  to 
the  stony  hills  which  compose  the  country.  Here  the  line 
pursued  was  apparently  parallel  to  the  mountains  bordering 
upon  the  sea :  between  the  two  ridges  was  a  depression,  in 
which  lay  a  small  watercourse.  The  road  ran  along  bleak 
undulating   ground,  with  belts  of  Acacia  in  the  hollows: 
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diflicultj.     The  caravan  started  early,  and,  travelling  five 
miles  over  stony   ground,   reached  tlio   Jid  Ali  valley. 
This  is  a  long  belt  of  fertile  soil,  running  perpendicular  to 
the  seaward  range  ;  it  begins  opposite  Bunder  Jedid,  at  a 
gap  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  sea  is,  they  say^ 
visible.   In  breadth,  at  the  part  first  visited  by  Lieutenant 
Speke,  it  is  about  two   miles :    it  rune   southward,  and 
during  rain  probably  extends  to  about  twenty  miles  inland. 
Near  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  spring  of  bitter  water^ 
absorbed  by  the  soil  after  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  course :  in 
the  monsoon,  however,  a  considerable  torrent  must  flow 
down  this  depression.     Ducks  and  snipe  are  found  here. 
Ihe  valley  shows,  even  at  this  season,  extensive  patches  of 
grass,  large  acacia  trees,  bushes^  and  many  different  kinds 
of  thorns :  it  is  the  most  wooded  lowland  seen  by  Lieu- 
tenant Speke.     Already  the  Nomads  are  here  changing 
their  habits ;  two  small  enclosures  have  been  cultivated  by 
an  old  Dulbahanta^  who  had  studied  agriculture  during  a 
pilgrimage  to  Meccah.     The  Jowari  grows  luxuriantly, 
with  stalks  8  and  9  feet  liigh,  and  this  first  effort  had 
well  rewarded  the  enterpriser.     Lieutenant    Speke   lent 
the  slave  Farhan,  to  show  the  art  of  digging ;  for  this  he 
received  the  present  of  a  goat.     I  may  here  remark  that 
everywhere  in  the  Somali  country  the  people  are  prepared 
to  cultivate  grain,  and  only  want  some  one  to  take  the 
initiative.     As  yet  they  have  nothing  but  their  hands  to 
dig  with.     A  few  scattered  huts  were  observed  near  Jid 
Ali,  the  grass  not  being  yet  sufficiently  abundant  to  sup- 
port collected  herds. 


Lieutenant  Speke  wns  delnyed  nineteeo  days  at  Jid  All 
by  various  pretexts.  Tlie  roittla  were  reported  closed. 
T]ic  cloth  and  provisions  were  exhausted.  Five  horsea 
must  be  bought  from  tlie  Abban  for  thirty  dollars  a  head 
(they  nere  north  one  fourth  that  siim),  na  presents.  The 
first  European  thnt  visited  the  Western  Country  bad 
stopped  rain  for  six  months,  and  the  Soinal  feared  for  the 
next  monsoon.  All  the  people  would  flock  !n,  demanding 
at  least  what  the  Warsingali  had  received  ;  otherwise  they 
threatened  the  Irtivcllcr'e  life.  On  the  26th  of  December 
Lieutenant  Speke  moved  three  miles  up  the  valley  to 
Bomc  distanco  from  water,  the  crowd  being  troublesome, 
and  preventing  his  servants  eating.  On  the  31st  of  De- 
cember all  the  baggage  was  brought  up  from  near  Abi : 
one  of  the  camels,  being  upon  the  point  of  death,  was 
killed  and  devoured.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
Abban  from  his  home,  which  was  distant  about  four 
miles:  numerous  messages  nere  sent  in  vain,  but 
Lieutenant  Speke  drew  him  from  hia  hut  by  "sitting  in 
Dhurna,"  or  dunning  him  into  compliance.  At  last  arose 
a  violent  altercation.  All  the  WarslnguU  and  Dulbahantn 
servants  were  taken  away,  water  was  stopped,  the  cattle 
wci'O  cast  loose,  and  the  traveller  was  told  to  arm  and 
defend  himself  and  lus  two  men  :■ — they  would  all  bo  slain 
that  night  and  the  Abban  would  abandon  llieni  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  obstinacy.  They  were  not  killed,  how- 
ever, and  about  an  hour  afterwards  the  Somal  reappeared, 
declaring  thnt  they  had  no  intention  of  deserting. 

IIM   January,  1855.  —  About    10   a.m.   the    caravan 
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stiirted  without  the  Abban  across  the  head  of  the  Jid  Ali 
valley.  The  land  was  flat,  abounding  in  Acacia,  and 
showing  signs  of  sun  parched  grass  cropped  close  by  the 
cattle.  After  a  five  miles'  march  the  travellers  came 
to  a  place  called  Biyu  Hablay ;  they  unloaded  under  a 
tree  and  made  a  Kraal.  Water  was  distant.  Around 
were  some  courses^  ending  abruptly  in  the  soft  absorbing 
ground.  Here  the  traveller  was  met  by  two  Dulbahantas, 
who  demanded  his  right  to  enter  their  lands^  and  in- 
sinuated that  a  force  was  gathering  to  oppose  him.  They 
went  away^  however^  after  a  short  time,  threatening  with 
smiles  to  come  again.  Lieutenant  Speke  was  also  in- 
formed that  the  Southern  Dulbahanta  tribes  had  been 
defeated  with  loss  by  the  northern  clans,  and  that  his 
journey  would  be  interrupted  by  them.  Here  the  tra- 
veller remarked  how  willing  are  the  Somal  to  study :  as 
usual  in  this  country,  any  man  who  reads  the  Koran  and 
can  write  out  a  verset  upon  a  board  is  an  object  of  envy. 
The  people  are  fanatic  They  rebuked  the  interpreter  for 
not  praying  regularly,  for  eating  from  a  Christian's  cooking 
pot,  and  for  cutting  deer's  throats  low  down  (to  serve  as 
specimens);  they  also  did  not  approve  of  the  traveller's 
throwing  date  stones  into  the  fire.  As  usual,  they  are  fear- 
ful boasters.  Their  ancestors  turned  Christians  out  of 
the  country.  They  despise  guns.  They  consider  the 
Frank  formidable  only  behind  walk:  they  are  ready  to 
fight  it  out  in  the  plain,  and  they  would  gallop  around 
cannon  so  that  not  a  shot  would  tell.  Yun  words  to  con- 
ceal the  hearts  of  hares  1    Lieutenant  Speke  justly  remarks 
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tlmt,  on  account  of  llic  rough  way  in  wliicli  tliey  are 
broiiglit  up,  tlio  Somnl  would  become  excellent  police- 
men; tliey  ehoulil,  however,  lio  eepnrnted  from  their  own 
people,  nnd  doubtless  the  stconJ  generation  might  bo 
tminecl  into  courage. 

At  Biyu  lUblay  Lieutenant  Speke,  finding  time  as 
well  as  means  deficient,  dropjwl  all  idea  of  marching  to 
Berbcrah.  He  wished  to  attempt  a  norlh-weBtern  route 
to  Hois,  but  the  Iter  llamiiturwa  (n  clan  of  the  Habr 
Gcrliajis  who  occupy  the  mountain)  podilivcly  refused 
pa»jaga  Permission  was  accorded  liy  that  clan  to  march 
due  north  upon  Bunder  Jcdid,  where,  however,  the  travel- 
ler feared  Ihnt  no  veseel  might  be  foiiml.  As  a  hist  resource 
he  determined  to  turn  to  the  north-cnsi,  nnd,  by  a  now 
road  through  the  Iliibr  Gcrhiijis,  to  make  Las  Kurny. 

18th  Januarj/. — The  Abhan  again  returned  from  hia  home, 
nnd  accompnnicd  Lieutenant  Spckc  on  his  firdt  march  to 
the  norlh-cnst.  Early  in  the  inoniing  the  caravan  started 
over  the  ground  before  described  :  on  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  traversed  the  belt  of  jungle  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  After  a  march  of  six  miles  ihey  halted  at 
"Mirliidclo,"  under  a  tree  on  elevated  ground,  in  a  mere 
desert,  no  water  being  nearer  than  the  spring  of  Jid  Ali. 
The  Abban  took  the  opportunity  of  Lieutenant  Speke  going 
out  specimen- hunting  to  return  home,  contrary  to  orders, 
and  he  did  not  reappear  till  the  traveller  walked  back  and 
Induced  him  to  march.  Here  a  second  camel,  being  "  in 
arliculo,"  wna  cut  up  and  greedily  devoured. 

2lst  Januartf.  — The  Abban  appeared  in  the  morning. 
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and  the  caravan  started  about  noon,  over  the  stony  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  After  a  mile's  march,  the  <'  Pro- 
tector" again  disappeared,  in  open  defiance  of  orders.  That 
day's  work  was  about  ten  miles.  The  caravan  halted,  late 
at  night,  in  the  bed  of  a  watercourse,  called  Hanfallal. 
Lieutenant  Speke  visited  the  spring,  which  is  of  extraor- 
dinary sweetness  for  the  Warsingali  country :  it  flows  from 
a  cleft  in  the  rock  broad  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body, 
and  about  60  feet  deep. 

2Srd  January. — Lieutenant  Speke  was  about  to  set  out 
under  the  guidance  of  Awado,  the  Abban's  mother,  when 
her  graceless  son  reappeared.  At  noon  the  caravan  tra- 
velled along  a  rough  road,  over  the  lower  spurs  of  the 
mountains:  they  went  five  miles,  and  it  was  evening  when 
tliey  unloaded  in  a  watercourse  a  little  distance  up  the 
hills,  at  a  place  called  Dallm&lay.  The  bed  was  about  160 
yards  broad,  full  of  jungle,  and  showed  signs  of  a  strong 
deep  stream  during  the  monsoon.  The  travellers  made 
up  a  Kraal,  but  found  no  water  there. 

24/A  January.  —  Early  in  the  morning  the  caravan 
started,  and  ascended  by  a  path  over  the  hills.  The  way 
was  bare  of  verdure,  but  easy  :  here  a  camel  unable  to 
walk,  though  unloaded,  was  left  behind.  One  of  Lieutenant 
Speke's  discharged  camel-men,  a  Warsingali,  being  refused 
])a8sage  by  the  Habr  Gerhajis,  on  account  of  some  previous 
quarrel,  found  a  stray  camel,  and  carried  it  off  to  his  home 
amongst  the  Dulbahantas.  He  afterwards  appeared  at  Las 
Kuray,  having  taken  the  road  by  which  the  travellers 
entered  the  country.     Having  marched  eleven  miles,  the 
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cararan  nrrlfetl  in  the  evening  at  Gobnmiray,  ft  flnt  on 
tho  crcBt  of  (lio  mountains.  Here  ognin  thick  jiinglo  np- 
penreil,  and  tho  traveller  stood  over  more  on  the  seaward 
side.     Wiiter  was  distunt. 

On  Arriving,  the  cumcia  were  seized  by  tho  Uriis  Siigayi 
ft  clnn  of  the  Habr  Gerhnjls.  Tlie  poor  wrelelios  pretendetl 
to  show  fight,  and  asked  if  they  were  considered  a  nnliun 
of  women,  that  their  countiy  waa  to  be  entered  without 
pcrmiasioti.  Next  morning  they  volunteered  to  act  na 
escort. 

2Sth  January.  — Loading  was  forbidden  by  the  valiant 
Bon3of  IlnbrGerhajis;  but  as  tliey  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  Waraingali  clnn  was  near,  it  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. This  dny,  like  tho  latter,  was  cloudy ;  Iicnvy 
showers  fell  for  some  hours,  and  the  grass  was  springing 
up.  Itain  Iiad  lasted  fur  some  time,  and  hiid  not  improved 
the  road.  This  fall  is  called  by  the  people  "Dairti:"  it  ia 
conGncd  to  the  bills,  whereas  the  Gugi  or  monsoon  la 
general  over  the  jilatcnu. 

About  noon  the  caravan  marched,  late,  because  the 
Abban's  two  horses  had  stniycd.  These  animals  belonged 
to  a  relation  of  the  "  Protector,"  who  called  them  his  owo, 
and  wished  as  a  civility  to  sell  the  garrona  at  the  highest 
possible  price  to  his  client.  The  caravan  marched  down  a 
tortuous  and  difficult  road,  descending  about  four  miles.  It 
unloaded  as  evening  drew  near,  and  ihe  travellers  found  at 
Gambagahh  a  good  dormitory,  a  cave  which  kept  out  (he 
nun.  Water  was  standing  close  by  in  a  pooh  The  whole 
way  wna  a  thick  jungle  of  hush  and  thorn. 
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26th  January.  —  The  Somal  insisted  upon  halting  to 
eat^  and  the  caravan  did  not  start  before  noon.  The  road 
was  tolerable  and  the  descent  oblique.  The  jungle  was 
thick  and  the  clouds  thicker ;  rain  fell  heavily  as  usual  in 
the  afternoon.  Five  cloths  were  given  to  the  Habr  Gerhajis 
as  a  bribe  for  passage.  After  a  march  of-  six  miles  the 
caravan  halted  at  a  place  called  Minan.  Here  they  again 
found  a  cave  which  protected  them  from  the  rain.  Water 
was  abundant  in  the  hollows  of  the  rock. 

27th  January,  —  Early  in  the  morning  the  caravan  set 
out^  and  descended  the  hill  obliquely  by  a  tolerable  road. 
They  passed  a  number  of  thorn  trees,  bearing  a  gum  called 
Falafala  or  Luban  Mey ti,  a  kind  of  frankincense :  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  fire^  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
standing  over  it.  After  travelling  six  miles  the  travellers 
unloaded  at  Hundurgal,  on  the  bank  of  a  watercourse 
leading  to  Las  Gal  way  ta :  some  pools  of  rain-water  were 
observed  in  the  rooky  hollows  of  the  bed. 

28th  January. — At  about  9  A.M.  the  caravan  crossed 
one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  the  mountains  by  a  tolerable 
road.  Lieutenant  Speke  had  preceded  his  camels,  and  was 
sitting  down  to  rest,  when  he  was  startled  by  hearing  the 
rapid  discharge  of  a  revolver.  His  valiant  Abban,  either 
in  real  or  in  pretended  terror  of  the  Habr  Gerhajis  had 
fired  the  pistol  as  a  warning.  It  had  the  effect  of  collect- 
ing a  number  of  Bedouins  to  stare  at  the  travellers,  and 
cogitate  on  what  they  could  obtain  :  they  offered,  however, 
no  opposition. 

At  midday  the  caravan   reached  a  broad  and  deep 
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Fiumara,  wiiich  conlnmetl  a  spring  of  good  Bwcet  water 
flowing  towanla  tlic  uca.  Hero  tliey  halted  for  rcfrcaii- 
roenl.  Again  advanciug,  tlicy  Iravereed  unothcr  ritlgOt 
and,  ftfler  a  mavcli  of  twelve  niiica,  nrrivwl  m  the  eveniug 
at  anolbei-  little  watcreourse  on  the  Maritime  Plain.  That 
day  was  elear  and  warm,  the  rain  being  confiiiGd  to  the 
upper  ranges.  The  name  of  the  halting-place  waa 
Farjeh. 

29(ft  Januarr/.  —  The  caravan  marched  over  the  plain 
into  Kurayat,  or  Little  Laa  Kurny,  where  Lieutenant 
Speko,  after  a  detention  of  upwards  of  a  fortnight,  took 
boat,  and  after  five  days'  eoil  arrived  at  Aden,  where  I  was 
expecting  him.  lie  was  charged  forty  dollara  —five  timco 
the  proper  sum  — for  a  place  in  a  loaded  Buggalow :  from 
Aden  to  Bombay  thirty-five  dollara  ia  the  hire  of  the  whole 
cabin.  This  wns  the  last  aot  of  the  Abbnn,  who  ia  now 
by  the  juat  orders  of  the  acting  Political  Resident,  Aden, 
expiating  his  divers  oficneea  in  ibe  Station  Jail. 


Conclusion. 

Lieutenant  Speke  has  passed  through  three  large  tribes, 
the  Wareingali,  the  Dulbahanta,  and  the  Ilabr  Gerhajis. 

The  Waraingnli  have  a  Sullan  or  Chief,  whose  orders 
are  obeyed  after  a  faehiou  by  all  the  clans  save  one,  the 
Bihidur.  He  cannot  (lemand  the  attendance  of  a  subject 
even  to  protect  the  country,  and  has  no  power  to  raise 
recruits;  consequently  increase  of  territory  ia  never  con- 
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templated  in  this  part  of  the  Somali  country.  In  case  of 
murder,  theft,  or  dispute  between  different  tribes,  the 
aggrieved  consult  the  Sultan,  whO|  assembling  the  elders> 
deputes  them  to  feel  the  inclinations  of  the  *' public.''  The 
people  prefer  revenging  themselves  by  violence,  as  every 
man  thereby  hopes  to  gain  something.  The  war  ends  when 
the  enemy  has  more  spears  than  cattle  left — most  fre* 
quently,  however,  by  mutual  consent,  when  both  are  tired 
of  riding  the  country.  Expeditions  seldom  meet  one 
another,  this  retiring  as  that  advances,  and  he  is  deemed 
a  brave  who  can  lift  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  return 
home  in  safety.  The  commissariat  department  is  rudely 
organised:  at  the  trysting-place,  generally  some  water, 
the  people  assemble  on  a  day  fixed  by  the  Sultan,  and 
slaughter  sheep :  each  person  provides  himself  by  hanging 
some  dried  meat  upon  his  pony.  It  is  said  that  on  many 
occasions  men  have  passed  upwards  of  a  week  with  no 
other  sustenance  than  water.  This  extensive  branch  of 
the  Somal  is  divided  into  eighteen  principal  dans,  viz. : 

1.  Ber  Gkrad  (the  royal     10.  Nuh  Umar. 
family).  11.  Adan  Said. 

2.  Her  Fatih.  12.  Rer  Haji. 

3.  Ber  Abdullah.  13»  Dubbays. 

4.  RerBihidur.  14.  Warlabah. 

5.  Bohogay  Salabay.  16*  Bayabarhay. 

6.  Adan  Yakub.  16./  i^r  Yasif. 

7.  Gerad  Umar.  17.  Hindudub. 

8.  Gerad  Yusuf.  18.  Ber  Garwayna. 

9.  Gerad  Liban. 
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The  Northern  Dulbuhantaa  are  Gufibring  greatly  from 
intcslino  wnr.  Tlioy  arc  even  Icaa  Iractable  than  the 
Waraingali.  Their  Siiltnn  is  a  ruler  only  in  name;  no 
one  respects  his  person  or  consults  him  in  nintters  of  im- 
portance :  tlicir  Genid  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  traveller; 
but  cvnaive  answers  were  returned  (probiihly  in  consequence 
of  ihe  Abbnn'a  machinal  ions)  lo  every  inquiry.  Tiie  eldera 
and  men  of  substance  settle  local  matters,  and  all  have  a 
voice  in  cverytliing  that  concerns  the  general  weal :  such 
for  instance  as  the  transit  of  a  traveller.  Lieutenant  Speke 
saw  two  tribes,  the  Mahmud  Gerad  and  Her  All  Nalay. 
The  latter  is  subdivided  into  six  septa. 

The  Ilabr  Qerlmjis,  here  scattered  andculiip,  havclitUo 
power.  Their  royal  family  resides  near  Berbcrah,  but  no 
one  as  yet  woara  the  turban ;  and  even  when  investiture 
takes  place)  a  ruler's  nuthorily  will  not  extend  to  Mftkhnr. 
Three  clans  of  this  tribe  inhabit  tliia  part  of  the  Somnli 
country,  viz.,  Bah  Guinmaron,  Rer  Ilamturwa,  and  Urua 
Sugay. 

I  venture  to  submit  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  diary. 

It  IB  evident  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  that  though 
the  traveller  suficred  from  the  Byetom  of  black-mail  to 
which  the  inhospitable  Somal  of  Makhar  eiibject  all 
Btrangei-s,  tliough  he  was  delayed,  persecuted  by  his  "pro- 
tector," and  threatened  witli  war,  danger,  and  destruction, 
his  life  was  never  in  real  peril.  Some  allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  the  people  of  the  country.  Lieutenant  Spekc 
was  of  conrse  recognised  as  a  servant  of  Government;  and 
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savages  cannot  believe  that  a  man  wastes  his  rice  and 
cloth  to  collect  dead  beasts  and  to  ascertain  the  direction 
of  streams.  He  was  known  to  be  a  Christian;  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  Moslem  faith ;  and,  most  fatal  to  his  enter- 
prise, he  was  limited  in  time.  Not  knowing  either  the 
Arabic  or  the  Somali  tongue,  he  was  forced  to  communicate 
with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  his  dishonest 
interpreter  and  Abban. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  comment  upon  the  system 
of  interference  pursued  by  the  former  authorities  of  Aden 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Somali  coast.  A  partial 
intermeddling  witli  the  quarrels  of  these  people  is  unwise. 
We  have  the  whole  line  completely  in  our  power.  An 
armed  cruiser,  by  a  complete  blockade,  would  compel  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  any  requisitions.  But  either 
our  intervention  should  be  complete,  —  either  we  should 
constitute  ourselves  sole  judges  of  all  disputes,  or  we  should 
sedulously  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints.  The  former 
I  not  only  understand  to  be  deprecated  by  our  rulers,  but 
I  also  hold  it  to  be  imprudent.  Nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  influence  in  any  way  the  savage  balance  of 
power  between  these  tribes :  by  throwing  our  weight  on 
one  side  we  may  do  them  incalculable  mischief.  The 
Somal,  like  the  Arab  Bedouins,  live  in  a  highly  artificial 
though  an  apparently  artless  state  of  political  relations ; 
and  the  imperfect  attempt  of  strangers  to  interfere  would 
be  turned  to  the  worst  account  by  the  designing  adven- 
turer and  the  turbulent  spirit  who  expects  to  rise  by 
moans  of  anarchy  and  confusion.      Hitherto  our  partial 
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intervention  between  the  Habr  Awal  of  Berberah  and  the 
Uabr  Gerbnjis  of  Zayla  Ims  been  fruugbt  witli  evils  to 
them,  and  consequently  to  ua. 

But  it  ia  a  rapidly  prevailing  cuetom  for  merchants  and 
travellers  to  engage  an  Abban  or  Protector,  not  on  tbe 
African  cohbI,  as  was  formerly  case,  but  at  Aden.  It  is 
clearly  advantageous  to  encourage  this  practice,  aioce  it 
gives  us  a  right  in  case  of  fraud  or  violence  to  punish  the 
Abbnn  as  ho  deserves. 

Lnstlyi  we  cannot  expect  great  things  without  aome 
establishment  at  Berberah.  Were  a  British  agent  settled 
there,  he  could  easily  select  the  most  influential  nud 
respectable  men,  to  be  provided  with  a  certilicato  en- 
titling them  to  the  honor  and  emolument  of  protect- 
ing strangers.  Nothing  would  tend  more  surely  than  this 
measure  to  open  up  the  new  country  to  commerce  and 
civilisation.  And  it  must  not  be  inferred,  from  a  peruBal 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  that  the  land  is  valueless.  Lieu- 
tenant Spcko  saw  but  a  small  portion  of  it,  and  that,  too, 
dunng  the  dead  season.  Ita  exports  speak  for  themselves  : 
guano,  valuable  gums,  hides,  peltries,  mats,  clarified  butter, 
honey,  and  Dumbnh  sheep.  From  the  ruins  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  it  ia  clear  that  a  more  civilised  raco 
once  held  these  now  savage  shores,  and  the  disposiUon  of 
the  people  docs  not  discourage  the  hope  entertained  by 
every  Englishman — that  of  raising  his  fellow  man  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation. 

Camp,  Adou,  Mixcb,  ISSB. 
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GRAMMATICAL  OUTLINE. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

The  caution  necessary  for  the  stranger  who  would  avoid 
exciting  the  suspicions  of  an  African  despot  and  Moslem 
bigots  prevented  my  making  any  progress,  during  my  short 
residence  at  the  capital,  in  the  Harari  language*  But  once 
more  safe  among  the  Girhi  Mountains,  circumspection 
was  no  longer  necessary.  The  litterati  who  assisted  in  my 
studies  were  a  banished  citizen  of  Harar;  Said  Wal,  an  old 
Bedouin ;  and  Ali  Shair, ''  the  Poet,"  a  Girhi  Somal  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  his  poetry,  and  his  eloquence.  I  found 
the  last  most  useful,  and  his  linguistic  sagacity  enabled  me 
to  perform  a  feat  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  that  of  drawing 
out  a  grammatical  sketch  of  the  language.  But  time 
pressed,  and  few  days  remained  for  work.  Our  hours 
were  spent  in  unremitting  toil :  wo  began  at  sunrise,  the 
hiit  was  ever  crowded  with  Bedouin  critics,  and  it  was  late 
at  night  before  the  manuscript  was  laid  by.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day,  my  three  litterati  started  upon  their 
feet,  and  shook  my  hand,  declaring  that  I  knew  as  much 
as  they  themselves  did. 

Returning  to  Aden,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  there 
a  friend.  Lieutenant  Dansey,  1st  Bombay  European  regi- 
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mcnt)  WHO,  seeing  nie  embamiesfid  by  preparntiona  fur  nn 
expedition,  kindly  volunteered  to  write  out,  nnd,  with  tlie 
nEsistance-of  one  Farili  Bibani,  a  Somali  of  tho  Habr  Jul 
Jallab  clan,  to  revise  my  notes.  lie  spent  mucb  time  aad 
more  trouble  over  his  self-imposed  tAsk,  nnd  the  ntlention 
which  he  bestowed  upon  ench  word  luny  be  considered  a 
guarantee  of  accuracy.* 

"Whether  the  scliolara  of  the  Hebrew,  Ethiopic,  and 
Arabic,"  I  may  remark  in  the  words  of  M.  Krnpf  ("  Outline 
of  the  Kisiinheli  Language,"  p.  6.),  "  will  derive  any  im- 
portant aid  from  tlio  knowledge  of  this  tongue,  is  n 
qucBtion  which  I  must  answer  in  the  negative ;  though  it 
cannot  bo  uninteresting  to  the  Antbic  scholar  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  the  Arabic  has  been  amalgamated 
with  the  African  language," 


I.  TnB  people  of  Harar  ignore  the  origin  of  their 
language.  It  probably  dates  from  our  medieval  times. 
when  the  Hadiyah  Empire  flourished  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Christian  states.  In  the  present  day  it  is  absolutely  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  is  surrounded  od 
all  sides  by  Gallas,     Through  the  medium  of  Harari  the 

*  AfUrirardi  at  Bertnrth  I  met  the  Harar  caravan ;  uid  her«  mj 
difficult/  of  procuring  aa  instructcr  waa  truly  characterittio.  The 
titniil  merchants  feared  to  loaa  their  heoili,  and  I  should  hare  failed 
but  fur  the  presence  of  a  Sajy'id,  Ay drus  bin  Aluhammed  el  But  el 
Uadani,  who,  with  the  real  Sherif  ipirit,  aided  me,  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  I  might  revenge  hit  wrongs  upon  the  Amir  of  Harar. 
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Arabic  language  and  the  religious  sciencee  are  explained 
to  the  inhabitants :  almost  all  the  women  and  not  a  few  of 
the  citizens  con  speak  no  other  tongue.  The  numerous 
Somal  who  visit  and  temporarily  settle  at  Harar  usually 
learn  some  sentences.  But  few  penetrate  deep  into 
the  language :  at  this  moment,  in  Aden,  amongst  about 
2000,  one  only  is  found  capable  of  revising  the  voca- 
bulary. 

2.  The  Harari  appears,  like  the  Galla,  the  Dankali,  and 
the  Somali,  its  sisters,  to  be  a  Semitic  graft  inserted  into 
an  indigenous  stock.  *  The  pronouns,  for  instance,  and 
many  of  the  numerals  are  clearly  Arabic,  whilst  the  forms 
of  the  verb  are  African,  and  not  unlike  the  vulgar  tongues 
of  modern  India.  Again,  many  of  the  popular  expressions, 
without  which  conversation  could  not  be  carried  on  (e.  g. 
Labhay^  '^  here  I  am,"  in  answer  to  a  call),  are  pure  Arabic 
Wc  are  justified  then  in  determining  this  dialect  to  be, 
like  the  Ualla,  the  Dankali,  and  the  Somali>  a  semi- 
Semite,  t 


*  ^  In  the  Abyssinian  language,  especially  in  the  Ethiopio  (or  Ghiz), 
and  in  the  Tigre  and  Gurague,  its  dialects,  we  find  the  Semitic  element 
is  still  predominant ;  the  Amhario  manifests  already  a  strong  in- 
clination of  breaking  through  this  iMirrier.  The  Somali  and  Galla 
languages  have  still  more  thrown  off  the  Semitic  fetter,  whibt  the 
Kisuaheli  and  its  cognate  idioms  have  entirely  kept  the  Semitic 
aloof.**— ITrflrp/,  Preface. 

f  Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Rigby,  16th  Regiment  Bom.  N.  I.,  in 
an  excellent  paper  published  by  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  under 
the  modest  title  of  an  **  Outline  of  the  Somauli  Language,  wilh  Vo- 
cabulary,** asserts  that  the  dialect  of  which  he  is  writing  ^  has  not  the 
slightest   similarity  to  Arabic   in  construction.**     A  comparison  of 
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Tlie  nfIlKe>)  tirtlcle  again  laggetU  nn  Arabic  dcrWftUon,  wbicb  at  fint  J 
li/ht  might  MCbpo  tlia  nje.  Minilf,  it  a  kmCti ;  Min<](<ilA,  Iht  Icnift,  I 
Tliu  vuljjiir  ourruiilion  01*  lU'tiit'  (ijjt),  thit,  adlacd  lo  tliu  tiuun,  iia  in  ] 
lij^^jil  an<l  in  toany  pnrtf  of  Arubiii  (e,  g.  El  Itnjul  dL,  \<iA^-}\f 
Ihii  i[iBn),  may  linvu  (pvon  vise  lo  tliii  and  to  lliu  other  funiii  of  tlia  I 
Somali  Brliclo  ki,  k(,  gi,  and  g(.  The  inlcirogalivo  |ironaun  Ajw 
(uiAof)  it  clearly  a  corruption  of  the  Amliio  Aj  f  J^y  and  MaUl 
(ip/io(/)  of  Mi  (U).  Simikrly  llie  reciprocal  Naf  (/  mifiel/)  h  a 
coniractioi)  oflbe  noun  Nafs  ({_^u^  uied  in  this  aeoM  througboat 
Arabia.  In  manj  Somali  words  there  ia  a  direct  derivalioD  from  tbs 
Arabic,  wliiub  cannot  be  detected  without  a  knowledge  of  tbe  pe(^l«*i 
inability  to  articulate  certain  aounds.  KAuAz  (  Ja^)  in  Arabic  if 
bread.  The  Somali,  aToiding  tbe  hanh  khi  \J.\  uid  generaltj 
converting  z&  (  ■.\  into  tin  (j^_)  hare  changed  tbe  vocable  into 
kibit.  Tbej  have  preaerved  intact  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Ian  el 
nisbah  (iU_Jt  i*— V'  Mj^ti*^-  '*'"'  instance,  Adirfyali  meana  t«- 
longing  to  Addri  (llorar)  (  Auabfyah,  behmging  to  Ike  Authi  (AbTw- 
niani).  Of  the  Somali  numerola,  two  only  present  any  reaeinbl»nc« 
to  the  Arabic:  Sadah,  three,  to  Sal&aah  (tiJUJ);  and  Afar,  four, 
toArba  (w<l)-  Both  are  derived  through  the  Galla '*  Shadi "  and 
»  Afnr. 
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rhjiiim  and  rhyme,  destitute  of  an  alphabet*  In  Sindh 
and  India,  on  the  contrary,  every  local  variety  of  dialect 
has  its  own  syllabarium  modified  from  the  Arabic  or  the 
Sanscrit.  To  account  for  the  phenomenon,  we  must  take 
refuge  in  some  psychical  cause  hitherto  unexplained*  The 
Harari,  when  writing  their  songs  and  translations,  use  the 
Koranic  character. 
4.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Harari  dialect,  f  unlike  the 

*  Whether  the  Galla  tongue  posseBses  a  diatinct  syllabariam  is  fitill 
a  disputed  point. 

t  The  pronunciation  of  the  Somali  tongue  is  partly  Semitic, 
partlj  Indo-Grermanic. 

Of  the  Semitic  we  find  two  characteristic  sounds : — 

1.  Oh,  The  Arabic  Ghayn  ^c,\  occurs  but  rarely;  as  in  the  word 
A^Aal,  a  house. 

2.  H.  The  Arabic  H&  ^   ^  is  common;  as  in  RiA  T*. j)f  a  goat; 

DiA  (^j)i  a  vaUey. 
The  Sanscrit  sounds  are : — 

1.  D  cerebral  y9) ;  as  in  the  words  />eg  {cS d\  drowned;  6a<f 
( tf  )»  «  heard. 

2.  L.  (£  );  as  in  Go/  (  J«S  ),  a  harren  woman. 

3.  N.  nasal  (l^);  as  in  the  prohibitive,  H4  thigin  (^^'U  ^,  go  not, 

.    4.  R.  cerebral  [  1[  j ;  as  in  the  word  Gar  i*^)*  govemmente^  an  order. 

And,  finally,  the  Somal,  finding  a  difficulty  in  articulating  the  sounds 
Ch,  P,  and  Z,  change  them  into  J,  B,  and  S :    e.g. 

Aj)i,  for  Achha  (in  Hindostani,  ^ooel). 
Bah&r,/0r  Fah&r  (in  Uindostani  a  hUl). 
Jasirah, /or  Jazirah  (in  Arabic,  an  uland). 
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Bofl  Gttlla  and  Somali,  is  harsh  and  guttural;  a  fact 
which  causes  astonishment^  as  it  is  spoken  in  a  warm 
climate  and  within  walls,  where  men  generally  soften 
sound.    The  Arabic  letter  khfi  (^)  is  its  characteristic 


The  Letters  which  require  comment  in  this  sketch 
are  — 

1.  The  Arabic  hamzah  or  broken  a'  (  ^)  ;  ^.  ^.  ma'altu, 
day,  b&'u,  a  merchant.* 

2.  A  peculiar  sound  resembling  chya  T^}  in  Sanscrit ; 
e.  g.  koch  (^y))  a  eunuch.  In  pronunciation  it  is  some- 
times confounded  with  sh  ;  e.  g.  abosh  or  abocA,  a  man. 

3.  The  Arabic  hd  (..);  as  in  giA  (^),  a  live  coal; 
zike/i,  gold. 

4.  The  Arabic  hdf  (c3ls);  as  in  Aaytal  (jij)>  a  ship: 
this  sound  is  also  common  in  Somnli. 

5.  The  Sanscrit  ^  (J);  «^  in  hi//u  (J^)*  truly. 

6.  The  Sanscrit  nasal  n  f^)  \  as  in  the  pronoun  Inyash 

7.  The  cerebral  t  (7);  as  in  the  word  &t  {Sj\)y  a  bone. 

Like  the  Somali,  the  Harari  tongue  is  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  the  distinctness  with  which  the  conso- 

*  The  Semitic  Ajn  ^c  V  in  Ilarari  as  in  Ilindostani,  is  converted 
into  A  simple  a. 
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nanfs,  thoso  great  disoriminators  of  language^  are  artiou« 
lated.  To  investigate  this  pheoomenon,  which  has  the 
peculiarity  of  varying  according  to  the  position  of  the 
letter,  would  lead  me  into  a  digression  for  which  I  have 
neither  time  nor  space.  Whenever  a  consonant  is  to  be 
emphasised,  it  is  denoted  in  the  following  pages  by  re- 
duplication. 

The  system  of  orthography  is  the  modified  form  of 
Sir  W.  Jones's  alphabet;  accents,  however,  have  been 
used  to  denote  the  long  vowels. 

1.  a  is  pronounced  as  in  the  English  ''hat" 

2.  d,  as  in  *'  father.'* 

3.  fly,  as  in  '*  hay." 

4.  ay,  as  in  the  Spanish  ''  ay." 

5.  t,  as  in  the  English  ''  if." 

6.  I,  as  ee  in  the  English  ''sheer."* 


OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

5.  The  definite  is  like  the  indefinite  article^  inherent 
in  the  noun, 

e,  ff.  A  horse  and  an  ass ;  faras  wfi  wajayr&. 
The  son  of  the  king ;  nag&rsU  lyjay. 

*  The  other  long  and  short  vowels  are  omitted  from  this  listy 
their  pronunciation  being  according  to  the  Italianised  system  now 
in  vogue. 
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The  following  examples  will   sliow  the  peculiarity  of>J 
this  part  of  speoch : — 

A  plate  and  the  knife;   Sclmn  wd  maaliah. 
The  town  of  Allen ;  Adan  liiid. 
He  went  to  the  king;   NngHrshi  dc  lidrfL 
The  child  nnd  the  Ailher;  Lijjny  w&  mi-zo  (liternll^tJ 
his  fatlier). 


OF  THE  NOUN. 

6.  The  noun  has  two  gendert,  Mnsculine  and  Feminine. 

Maaouiine  nouns  may  be  converted  into  feminines  bjr 
three  processes.  The  first  changes  the  terraiaal  vowel 
into  -it,  or  adds  -it  to  the  terminal  consonant. 

e.  g.  r£g£,  an  old  man ;         rfigft,  an  old  woman, 
bushahi,  a  dog ;  buehshft,  a  bitch, 

wa^f,  a  slave  boy ;      wasifft,  a  slave  girl. 

Animals  of  different  sexes  have  different  names,  and 
thb  forms  the  second  process. 

e.  g.  bdrCi,  an  ox ;  Mm,  a  cow. 

The  third  and  the  moat  common  way  of  expressing  sex 
is  by  means  of  ahoth  (|_r^1)>  "  male  or  man,"  andinffff 
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(corrupted  from  the  Arabic  unsa   \A\)t  **  woman,  fciiialc." 
They  correspond  with  our  "  he- '  and  **  she-". 

e.  ff,  faras,  a  stallion ;  inisti  faras,  a  mare, 

abosh  baghl,  a  he  mule ;  inisti  bnghl,  a  she  mule. 

7.  The  noun  has  two  numbers,  Singular  and  Plural. 

The  affix  -^A  changes  singulars  into  plurals. 

€.  g.  abosh,  a  man  ;  aboshdsh,  men. 

wandag,  a  servant ;     wandagdsh,  servants, 
g&r,  a  house ;  gdr&sh,  houses. 

Nouns  ending  in  the  long  d  become  plural  without  re- 
duplicating this  letter. 

e,  g,  g&r&,  a  slave ;         g&ffish  (for  g&f&dsh)  slaves, 
gubnd,  a  harlot ;  gubn&sh,  harlots. 

When  the  singular  terminates  in  the  sound  -ay,  so 
common  in  the  Somali  and  Ilarari  dialects,  the  plural  is 
formed  by  affixing  -dsh  to  the  consonant  preceding  that 
diphthong. 

e.  g.  lijjay,  a  son ;  lijj&sh  (for  lijji&sh),  sons. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  nouns  terminating  in  i. 
t.  g.  kabri,  a  grave ;  kabr&sh  (for  kabridsh),  graves. 

When  the  singular  ends  in  the  soft  sibilant,  it  is  usually 
changed  into  r. 

^.  g.  faras,  a  horse ;  farazdsh,  horses, 
irds,  a  cloth  ;     ir&z&sh,  cloths. 
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8.  The  noun  in  Ilnmri,  n»  in  tlie  Somali  language,  has 
no  eases:  tlio  following  is  t)io  vfay  in  wliicli  casul  rulattona 
are  expressed : — 

Nom,  nud  Ace.,  amir,  a  cki^. 

DntivG,  amtr  Iity,  to  a  chief. 

Vocative,  nmir-o  I   O  chief* 

Ablative,  omJr  bay,  or  he,  from  a  chief. 

The  Genitive  case,  as  in  the  Somali,  is  expressed  by 
■imply  prefixing  tlie  name  of  the  person  to  the  thing  poe- 
seesed. 

e.  g.  The  Amir's  eon.  Amir  lijjny  (literally.  Amir-eon). 
The  Sultan's  house,  SuUiId  gdr. 
The  gardens  of  Harar,  Gay  IlarshSah. 

To  obviate  the  unintelligiMHty  often  arising  from  thts 
formation,  or  rather  absence  of  formation,  the  word  zo  or 
10  (his)  is  Bometimea  added  to  the  name  of  the  thing 
possessed. 

e.  g.  Ahmed's   turban,   Ahmed   imamah.zo  (literally, 
Ahmed  his  turban). 
The  Kazi's  brother,  Kllzi  ih-zo. 


*  Thu  0  it  generaJlj  idded,  a«  in  the  Somali  tongue,  to  titlct  and 
proper  iiBmeai  e.  f.  Amir-ol  Aiab-ol  Abmad-ol  Sometimet  tha 
purely  Arkbio  7^  (li)  u  UKd,  and  when  the  adilreH  ii  unceremo. 
nioui,  Akhikh  ji,  O  thw  I 
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OF  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

9.     The  adjective^  like  the  noun^  has  no  cases  properly 
so  called.     In  some  instances  they  precede  their  nouns. 

e.  g.  T&y  barti^  a  black  staff. 
Gidor  abbfiy  a  tall  man. 

At  other  times  they  follow  their  substantives. 

e.  g.  Shundud  zike/i>  a  golden  necklace. 
Majlis  gidir^  a  large  assembly. 

Adjectives^  like  nouns,  alter  their  terminations  in  the 
feminine  form. 

e.  g.  Uzn  zalayla,  a  deaf  man ;  in  the  feminine,  Uzn 
zalaylit. 
Kibri  z&I&,  a  proud  man ;  in  the  feminine,  Kibn 
z&II 

As  in  the  Somali  tongue,  degrees  of  comparison  are  ex- 
pressed by  phrases,  not  by  any  change  of  the  adjective. 

€.g. 

{This  is  greater  than  that 
Y&  be   yi  igadri  hal  (lit.  that   than   this 
great  is). 


Superlative. 


This  is  the  greatest. 

Yi  jammi  be  igadri  hal  (lit.  this  all  than 
great  is). 


■^ 

■■ 

OF  KUMICBALS,                        ^^^ 

TlIK  following  ftro 

tUo  cardinal  numbers ;  —                     ^H 

Al«id   (j^\). 

20.  Koyah.                            H 

Kot. 

30.  Stall.                             H 

ShMili. 

40.  ArWin(?).             ^^^ 

Ikmd  (jy,). 

^^^H 

IIami.tr   (^ji_»»). 

60.  SiiMiiti  assir.         ^^^| 

S,uldi!li. 

70.  S4t  aaair.                 ^^^H 

SSli. 

80.   SiStasair.                            1 

Sot  or  S(it. 

DO.  Zclittina  or  ScliUna.           1 

Sehtan  (Zelit»yn). 

100.  l!alil4orI!ogliol(jijj,         1 

AsBir. 

Iho  Somali  word).          1 

AiiiuJ  niair. 

lOOO.  Kom     (Somali)     or         ■ 

Kot  wd  OMiir. 

Air!(Arnliio>                1 

IS. 

The  ordinalt  are  Tormed  by  afExing  -kkd  to  the 
humcml^ 

«.  ff.  Ahad'kh&,  first.  Harad-kh&,  fourth. 

Kot-khtt,  Becond,  Hamieti-kha,  fifth. 

Sli{slit!-kh«,  third. 


12.     Tlie  fractional  numbers  are, 
i  Rub&  (Arab.  j^j). 
^  Nus  (Ar.  <_c.aj)  or  Keni. 


I   Shishtirubo. 
-^  Sbislitiaam. 
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OF  PRONOUNS. 

13.  The  Bjrstem  of  pronouns  in  Harari,  as  in  the 
Somali  language^  is  artful  and  somewhat  complicated. 
Like  the  Arabic  it  may  be  divided  into  separate  and 
affixed.  The  separate  or  personal  pronouns  which  have 
noitlier  gender  nor  case  are : — 

Singular.  Plural 

1st  Pers.  An  {j).  Inn&h  or  Inydsh. 

2nd    „    Akh4kh(^ULl).  Akhdkh&h  (^^UUl\). 

3rd    „     Huwa  (^).*  Hiyy&h. 

14.     The  affixed  pronouns  or  possessives  attached  to 
nouns  are : — : 

Sinffular* 
Ist  Pers.  -  e,  my  or  mine.  e.g.  G&r-e,  my  house. 

2nd    ii    -  kh&y  thy  or  thine.  G&r-kh&y  thy  house# 

3rd    ),    -  zo  or  hso,  his.  G&r-zo,  his  house*! 

Plural. 

1st  Pers.  -  zinyaor  sinya,  our.    e.g.  G&r  ziitya,  our  house. 
2nd   if    -khoj  your.  G&r-kho,  your  house. 

3rd   y,    -^  zmyo  or  Binyo,  their.       Gdr-zinyo^  their house^ 

4 

*  Itta,  ghe  (near).    YaU,  the  (far). 

f  These  words  are  also  pronounced  ztif  sd,  and  khd.     Of  the  former 
pronouns  there  are  also  singular  and  plural  separate  funus. 

e.  g.    Azo  or  Azu,  his. 

Azykth  or  Ajkeh^  their. 


In  the  eamo   way    adactiod   pro: 
verba:  — 

e.g.  Sit-ayn,  give  (lliou  ti>)»ie. 
8it-ann,  give  (ihou  to)  ub. 


\&,     The  demonslratice  pronouns  are:— 

I  Sing,  yi,  Ihit. 

Yd,  that. 
Plur.  Yiddli,  or  yfucA,  thtit. 
Y&'&ih,  or  yS:ich,  thou. 


16.  The  interroffoHve  pronuuiis  mc  tlic  following:— 

Miintil(liiU),wAoy 
Mint&  (^<]>  fo'iotf 

17.  The  rtcipToeal  pronoun  is  expresaed  in  Harari,.  fm  in 
Somali,  hj  naf.     Another  common  word  a  atU, 

e,ff.  An  atte  h&rkho,  I  myself  went, 

Akhikh  attekh  hdrkhf,  thou  thyself  wentest, 
Huwa  attezo  h&ra,  he  himself  went 

The  Arabic  word  Kuh  (-jj  life  or  soul)  is  also  used 
for  "  self**  in  such  phrases  as  this :  — 

Mahatkho  ruh-c,  I  smote  myself. 
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OF  VERBS. 

18.  The  Harari  verb,  like  the  Somali,  has  only  two  tenses, 
a  Past  and  a  Present.  The  Future  of  the  Indicative,  as 
well  as  the  Conditional  and  the  Optative  tenses,  is  formed 
by  adding  significant  particles  and  the  use  of  the  substan- 
tive verb.  The  root  is  the  2nd  person  of  the  Imperative, 
and  a  Prohibitive  is  obtained  by  prefixing  at  (f^),  or 
by  affixing  tnekh.  In  the  negative  forms,  the  Harari  is 
more  artfully  constructed  than  the  Somali  verb* 

19.  The  following  are  the  two  auxiliary  verbs. 

Past  Tense. 
(Affirmative  Form.) 

Singular.  1.  /  wca^        An  narkho  (  y^^)* 

2.  Thou  wast,  Akh&kh  n&rkhL 

3.  He  was,       Huwa  n&r&. 

Plural      1.   fFe  were,      lnj6sh  n&rnd. 

2.  Ye  were,      Akh&kh^h  narkhd  (VS^^)* 

3.  They  were,  Hiyy&sh  niihi. 


(Negative  Form.) 

Sing.  1.  I  was  not.  An  aln&rkhiim  ((•y^^O* 

2.  Thou  wast  not,  Akh&kh  aln&rkhim. 

3.  He  was  not,       Huwa  aln&rura. 


f 


Singular, 


.   W«  toirt  not,      Inyiisli  a!n(Srn(im. 
S>  Ve  were  not,      Aklidkhdsli  nlnlirkhlJii). 
3.  They  were  not,  Iliyyfiah  alnfirAm. 


Present  Tense. 
(Affirmative  Form.) 

Piurai. 
\.Iam,       An  bnlko.  1.  ^   tre,  Inyaehhalna^a.). 

2.  TAounrr.  AklifikhhalkhL  2.  Ve      „   AkUkhSali  halkbfi. 

3.  lie  u, .    Iluwa  liul  ( Jjk) .  3.  Theij  „    II  iyylUli  linlli. 

(Negalive  Form.) 

1.  lam  not.        An  elklidm.  1.  InylUh  eln^m. 

2.  Th^u  art  not,  AkUkli  flkhiin.  2.  AkMkli^ali  clkliUni. 

3.  He  i$  not,        Huwa  elum.         3.  Hiyyoah  eldtn. 


lUFKBATlVB. 
Singular.  FtureiL 

2.  Be  thou,  Hal  (j^).  2.  Be  ye,  Halkhd  (.^). 


The  second  auxiliary  lias  the  aeuae  of  to  become,  and 
correaponds  with  "jirrah"  of  tbe  Somal,  who  express  "I 
am  "  by  w&  jogt^i  literally,  "  I  BtantL" 
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Past  Tense. 

Stuff.    1.  /  became.  An  iMni  (^^V  ndrkho, 

2.  TIwu  becamest,  Akh&kh  tiMni  n&rkhL 

3.  He  became,    '     Iluwa  ik&ai  u&rL 

Plur.    1.   We  became,        Iny&sh  niAdni  n&rnd. 

2.  Ye' became,        Akh&kh&sh  tikdni  n&rkh(L 

3.  They  became,    Hiyy&sk  lA&oi  n&ili. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.  1.  /  become.  An  iA&n4kh  (^UlSl). 

2.  77i0U  becomesi,  Akh&kh  tU'&n&klh 

3.  He  becomes,        Huwa  iAdndU 

Pliir.  1.   We  became,       Inj&dn  niAdndn&  (UUU}). 

2.  JT^  become,        Akh&kh^h  tiAdn&khu. 

3.  They  become,     Hijjdsh  i^nilii. 

Imperative. 
Singular.  Plural 

2.  Become  tlwu,  K4nni(^l5J,  2.  Become  ye,  K&nnii  (y^j- 

Prohibitive. 

'  r 

Sing.  2.  Become  not,  ik&nnimekh  (.^^v«^U1  j. 


Plur.  2.  Become  not  ye,  ikinnumekh  (.^^lij). 


SM 

1 

AITENDIX   II. 

■ 

23. 

Tlio  following  ill  a  specimen  of  a  Terb 

regularly 

canjugatej. 

Past  Tense. 

(Afflniintive  Form.) 

Sin^. 

1. 

/  went,             An  Ictkho. 

2. 

Thou  teeniest,  Akliftkh  letkhf. 

3. 

lit  went,           Iluwn  IcU  (t^^^-O- 

flur. 

1. 

W#  toent,           lny6e]\  leltift  (y^)- 

2. 

Ye  went,           AkhdkhiUli  Ictkhli. 

2. 

Tkey  went,       Iliyyiiali  letlJ. 
(Negative  Form.) 

Sin,. 

1. 

/  went  not.             An  alletkhlim. 

2. 

Thou  wenteit  not,    Akiidkli  allctkhtm. 

3.  He  went  not, 

Flur.   \.  fVe  went  not, 

2.  Fe  went  not, 

3.  They  went  not, 


Huwa  aUet&m. 
Inyiah  alletnim. 

Akhdkfish  alletkhfim. 
Hiyylish  alletfim. 


Fbesbnt  Tense. 

(AfBraiative  Form.) 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  go,  i!niletfikh(.Ul).    1.  Iny&hniletdni 

2.  Thougoett,  Akii&kh  tiletinakli.  2.  Akhllkli&eh  tiletikli6. 

3.  He  goet,       Huwa  yiletlll.  3.  HiyyAsh  yitel&Iii. 
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(Negative  Form.) 

Sing.     1.  I  go  not,  An  iletumekh. 

2.  TTwu  goest  not,    Akhdkh  tiletumekh. 

3.  He  goes  not,         Huwa  iletumeL 

Plur.     !•  We  go  not,  Iny&sh  niletumeno* 

2.  Ye  go  not,  Akh&kh&sh  tiletumekbd. 

3,  They  go  not,       Hijy&sb  iletomelii. 

As  in  the  Somali  tongue  and  in  the  Semitic  dialects 
generally^  the  Present  serves  for  a  Future  tense :  **  I  go^** 
for  '^  I  shall  or  will  ga"  A  definite  future  b  formed  in 
Harari  by  adding  the  substantive  verb  to  a  participial 
form  of  the  verb  required  to  express  futurity ;  e.  g. 

Sing.     \.  I  will  go.  An  iletle  halkho. 

2.  Thou  wilt  go,    Akh&hk  tiletle  halkhL 

3.  He  will  go,        Huwa  iletle  haL 

Flur.     1.  fFe  will  go,        Iity£sh  niletle  halna. 

2.  Ye  win  go,         Akh&kh&sh  tiletle  halkhd. 

3.  They  will  go,      Hiyy&sh  niletle  habuu 


Impebativb. 

Singular.  PluraL 

2.  Go  thou,  Iiet.  2.  Goye,IjM. 


APrfiNDlX  II. 


Pbohibitive. 


a.  Go  not  thou,  At  let.  2.   Go  not  ye.  At  letl^ 


Goiuff,  rUetfil  {  JMj.)         JVof  <?oijiy,  Detumel. 
Gone,  Itletle. 


J 
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DIALOGUES  AND  SENTENCES. 

Abt  thou  well  ?    Aminta  kh(  ? 

Are  ye  well  ?    Am&nta  khd  ?  • 

Madam  (to  elderly  female).     Abbdy. 

Sir.  Abbfi.     Y4  SayyidL 

Are  you  well  this  morning?     Am&n  hadarkhil  ? 

Are  you  well  this  evening  ?     Am&n  wa'alkhii  ? 

Good  morning.     Am&n  be  kero. 

Good  night.     Aman  be  hedero. 

I  am  welL     Am&n  intand. 

I  am  unwell.     Nattd  halband. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?     Min  aganyekh  ? 

Is  your  family  well  ?     G&r  haw&zum  am&nta  khd  ? 

I  am  better.     Orintdy. 

What  news  to-day  ?     HiijI  min  war  hal  ? 

Good  news  to-day.     Amdn  intd  hiijL 

It  is  cooler  to-day  than  yesterday.     Tdjind  be  hfiji  baradtd. 

The  air  is  cold.     Dtif  bdrid  intd. 

C!ome  in  and  sit  down.     Nd  tageb. 

What  is  thy  name  ?     Sumkhd  mintd  ? 

Come  here  (to  woman).    Lakambay. 

Dost  thou  drink  cofiee  ?    Bun  tiseshdkhi  ? 

I  want  milk.     Udy  ikhdshdkh. 

Is  water  to  be  had  here  ?    Mi  hali  ye  atdybe  ?  ] 

M  M  s 
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Where  gocst  thou  7     Ayde  tahur&kh  ? 

I  go  to  Harnr.      Gny  uliuMkh. 

Send  Away  the  people.      Walauiosh  yf  uso'o. 

I  love  you.     An  wadad  khtiah. 

Wlmt  is  thme  ago  ?     Knmikhli  aygny  sintd  ? 

Don't  laugh.     Asehak. 

Raise  your  lege.     Igir  haftiah!. 

Dou't  go  there.     At  har  yaddc. 

This  man  \a  good.    Yi  abhd  kordni  iotd. 

He  IB  a  great  rascal.    Huwa  gidir  hardoiiDld. 

I  don't  want  you  (woman).    Ikhdaha  ehtimekh. 

Go  from  this.     Let  yibt, —  JehaDuam  har. 

Leave  my  house.     Gllr>e  be  wild. 

Farewell  I    Allahu  le    am£uat!  (literally,    "In    AUofa'a 

charge.") 
Allah  pardon  thee  I    AuG  ashkhukh  I 

What  is  the  price  of  this  coffee  ?   Yi  bun  min  betasimakh  ? 
Five  aahrafi*  a  bale.      Ahad  6raailah  hamisti  ashrafi. 
This  is  dear.     Yi  g£l  iotjl. 
This  is  very  cheap.      Yi  knnnd  rakhis  intli. 
Give  me  bread.     Sitain  tikh^t. 
I  will  beat  thee.     An  imet  akhdkh. 
I  will  not  give.    An  istltmckli. 
I  am  hungry.     Rdh&benya, 
I  am  thirsty,     Tararenya. 
I  nm  tired.     Ddlagenya. 
Where  la  thy  houec  ?     Aydenta  gdrkhd  P 


i 


*  The  Aibrafi  is  a  notmnal  coin  used  in  accounti:  Uiree  of  t 
compote  a  dollar. 
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I  have  much  to  do  to-day.    Hiiji  bajfli  habi  halbayit. 

We  are  about  to  travel     Safar  nahurini. 

How  large  is  Harar  ?    Ghiy  aygay  Bint&? 

How  far  from  this  to  Harar  ?  Yi  at&y  w&  Gay  aygay  sinti? 

How  many  people  at  Harar?     Ghiy  uso'o  aygay  sinti? 

Dost  thou  know  him  ?     Akhfikh  toAakhi? 

Dost  thou  know  Arabic  F    Arab  sin&n  toA&khl  F 

I  don*t  know  it     An  tikumekh. 

Hold  my  horse.    Faras  lahadlayn. 

The  price  of  this  horse  is  a  hundred  dollars.    YI  faras  bakU 

kirshif  yaktich&I. 
There  is.     Hal. 

What  delayed  you  ?  Min  lahadekh  ? 
Is  this  knife  thine  ?    YI  mashdh  dlnatkh&nta  F 
How  many  horses  hast  thou?    Misti  faraaefish  hakkh? 
He  killed  him  with  a  knife.     Nifli  bayn  gadaliL 
Open  the  door.     Argabgl  fitah. 
Shut  the  door.    Argab^  igad. 
Fill  my  pipe.     Q&y&  mililayn. 
Where  is  the  book  ?    Bel&  kit&b? 
It  is  in  the  box.    Sanddk  bayn  haL 
What  o'clock  is  it  ?     Mins&'anta? 
It  is  one  p.m.     Zohr  be  ahad  s&*  ate  hard. 
It  is  new  moon.    Warhe  bakali. 
The  sun  is  eclipsed.     Elhusdf  kh&na  irr. 


*  The  Arabic  kink  (girsh,  karsb,  or  garsh),  probabljr  derired  from 
"  groflchcn,**  is  UBcd  as  well  us  rijfol  in  the  Somali  country,  and  at 
llarar. 

M  M  3 


BdkAuA,  bukdiid  w&  Inzkirnt  buk&Iill: 

Utihi  lioAalc  eururc  fankazcba;. 

Alif  ]&m  kutub  zdl  bo  dlu  vr£  imiinin  tutur, 

Snbri  wii  Bnlutin  ti 

flamisldyn  zobo  m        rziowId  tutfSr. 

Kabbi  gilrkho  b  <  zar&rabe 

Jannat  ebira  be,  nabbi  aroslia  be 

Allah !  ilCiIiiyo,  burtny  maliiliiyo ! 


Tbanblation. 

I  weep,  I  weep,  and  I  weep  with  (fond)  remembrance, 
(Thinking  of)  the  Prophet's  mule  (he  sitting)  beautiful 

upon  her  bock. 
Alif-I&m  was  written,  faith  and  religion  carrying. 
Patience  and  prayer  carrying, 
(For  the)  fifth  time  the  Frapliot  carrying, 
The  Prophet  from  his  bouse,  from  the  enclosure  of  his 

house, 
To  the  midst  of  Paradise,  tbo  Prophet  near — 
Allah  I  O  my  Allah  I  near  him  place  us  I 
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The  names  of  the  months  are : — 

1.  Ashtird  (meharram). 

2.  Safarwarhe. 

{including  the  two  Babia 
and  the  two  J amaoL 

7.  Bajab. 

8.  Shaab&n. 

9.  Bamaz&n. 

10.  ShawwfiL 

11.  Zolka'adah. 

12.  Zulhujah. 


Corn^  holons»  and  other  gnuns  are  sold  by  this  measure: 

9  Handfulssl  Sugud  (j^), 

6  Sugud=  1  Tit  t&rad  [ojj). 
6Tftt&radsl  T&rad. 

The  usual  measures  of  length  are : 

Zumzurti  l^Jj)^),  the  span. 
Ktirti  {jj^9  the  oubit 

The  common  weights  are : 

•    Nuss  Batliy  the  half  pound. 
Batli^  the  pound. 
Nuss  fardrilahi  ten  pounds. 
Far&silah^  the  maundj  20  lbs. 

M  M  4 


KB.  In  tha  ruDowing  P>>So*i  ^  dvDo(e<  tliat  Ihe  word  is  pore  AraLic; 
A.o.eompt  Arabia i  Ainb.  Amtukricg  B.  Ekunnli.  Tko  nuirk(r)  shows 
IliM  iha  void  El  BDcataia. 


AbandoD,  r.  - 

-     GiJBirr  (ys^. 

Abdomen      - 

-    Earef  (A  c). 

Abide  - 

-    Tageb. 

Abode-        - 

-    QSr. 

AboTe  -       - 

-  "V  0). 

Absence 

-    Zaiajikbo  (?> 

Abuie  - 

-     Maedab. 

Accumulate  - 

-    Sdmti. 

Adulterer      - 

-    F&il<(A),/<m.Flisikit. 

Afraid-        - 

-    Kmt. 

After  -        - 

-    Ehirr. 

Afternoon     - 

-    Asrt  A8r(A.). 
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Age     - 

- 

Umri  (A.). 

Air      - 

- 

Ddf. 

Alive  (well)  - 

- 

0^  CA 

AU      - 

- 

JammL 

Also  (thus)   - 

- 

Axzoktit 

Always 

Dtime  (A.). 

Amir's  wife  - 

- 

GistL 

Ancient 

- 

BAg&,fem.  Bdgit. 

Angel  - 

- 

MaUikah  (A.> 

Anger,  «. 

- 

Ghazab  (A.> 

Angry  - 

- 

Ghazb&n  (A.> 

Another 

- 

^.(»-    ■■ 

Answer 

- 

Jaw&b  (A.). 

Ant  (black)  - 

- 

Chfich. 

„  (white)  - 

- 

Kayithtir. 

Arise,  V. 

- 

HalfbaL 

Arm     - 

- 

iji(^)' 

Aim-pit 

-■ 

EiUdUt 

Army  - 

- 

M&khedi  (ljuc;.U)  ABkar(A.),  Amir 
Askar,  the  Amir's  aimj. 

Arrow  - 

- 

lAvL 

Artificer 

- 

S&igh  (A.  esp.  "goldsmith"). 

Ash  (ashes)  - 

- 

Hamad,;;/.  Hamad^sh. 

Ask     - 

- 

Athebrf  (?> 

Asleep 

- 

Manylt. 

Ass 

■  - 

Wajayrtu 

Ate  (jpret)    - 

- 

DalA. 

At  once 

- 

Ahod  8d*ah  (A.). 
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Aunt  (maternal)    - 

IkhUti 

„    (palernal)     - 

Anni  (oi). 

Avaricious    - 

BakhlL 

Awake         -        - 

Ilafbd. 

Awayl  (begone  0- 

Letl 

A«e     -       -       - 

KalU,i>l.KBlUab. 

Back   ■       ■ 

IIlScliI.                                     ^H 

Bad     -       - 

-    Yegae.!.                                ^" 

Bag     -        - 

-    Kf8(A.). 

Baggage 

-    Maliawt 

Baker  -        - 

-     Uklidt-  Zfili   (/em.  as  only  women 

sell  bread). 

Ball  (bn?l«l) 

-    IU.4.(A.). 

Band    -        - 

-    104  (the  black  gatiu  ribbon  worn 

by  women  round  the    head  "to 

iiiateu  the  Sllet  which  contains 

the  hair). 

Baud    ■  '     - 

beaten  at  the  hour  of  night  pray- 

ers, as  tocsin  in  times  of  danger. 

at  the  two  festiTsls,  and  when- 

ever  the  Prince  leaves  the  palace. 

Barren  (women) 

-     Zat  wilat,  QobUn. 

Barter 

-    ManliwaL 

Base    -        - 

-    Yegaasi. 
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Basket 

- 

- 

UuA&i.              "        . 

Bath,  s.  . 

«' 

- 

.  Sagar&  (prop,  a  privy).              • 

Bathe 

- 

- 

H6teb. 

Battle 

- 

- 

Gidal. 

Bazaar 

• 

- 

Mag&lah. 

Beard 

- 

« 

Daban.               

Beat  (kiU) 

m 

* 

Mabat 

Beautiful 

- 

- 

Kor&ai.  KoV'ziisiiffem.  Kon£lL 

Bed     - 

- 

Firtl8h(A.> 

Bedstead 

- 

- 

Dfifdn. 

Bee      - 

- 

«• 

Nijjtt,  Akfifl  (?). 

Beef     - 

• 

- 

Jj&m  Basar. 

Beer  (boozah) 

- 

Oohay.     (Dakhbf  is'  beer'  mixed 

with  meacL) 

Before 

- 

» 

Ay*ad  (dlA).   "  In  early  part  of/ 

• 

Nadf  {^^). 

Beggar 

- 

- 

Sakadad-bdy  (A.  p.  tidJ). 

Behind 

- 

» 

Ehirr. 

Behold,  V. 

- 

- 

Hayj. 

Belly 

- 

* 

Kars  (A.  c.). 

• 

Below  (beneath) 

* 

Tahdy  ij^).  ; 

Bet      - 

- 

- 

Shart(A.). 

Beyond  (outside) 

- 

EfichL 

BUe     - 

-. 

- 

SaM  (  A.> 

Bird     - 

- 

- 

Uf,  pbtr.  U'fibh, 

Bit^h    - 

- 

- 

Buflhit  (BushshU). 

Bitter  - 

- 

«• 

Mam  (a.  0.    T\. 

BUck  - 

- 

- 

T&j. 

F 

ArPENDIX                                             ^^^^H 

1 

(i    - 

-     TumllL                                         ^^^1 

1 

?•     • 

-    !n-zakyU,/cni.  In-zaleylit.        ^^^^H 

- 

^^^1 

od-monoy 

-     rayeh(A).                                     ^^H 

Blant,  adj.     - 

-     Dumdun.,  Mriii  (A.>                              ^ 

Boat     - 

-    Ze'imBli  (A.).                            ^^J 

Body    - 

-  1  (A.   k  Di).                    ^^^M 

Bono    -         - 

^H 

Book    -       - 

^^^H 

Bottle  -        . 

^^H 

Bow    -       - 

^^^^H 

Boi     -       - 

'  m                ^^1 

Boy  (mh)     - 

^^^W 

Bracelet  (irory) 

;a.>                                1 

„ 

(men's) 

-    Mitl  d&yfi  (the  pewter  armlet  of  a      J 

,1  (woman's) 
Bma  -  .  - 
Bran  (chaff) 
Brave  -  »  - 
Bread  -  -  - 
Break 

Breast  (girl's) 
Breeches 
Bride  - 
Bridegroom  - 
Bring  -        -         - 


Galk  cliief  > 
Shinkh^yL 
HttngallL 
Hanehar. 

Gist  (S.),  ishullo  (P). 
■Ukli&t. 
Sibarr. 
Kunnl 

Oann&n.  K&im&n  (?). 
Ariizit  (A.  c). 
Ar(iz  (A.  0.). 
Adej. 
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Broadcloth    - 

Broken 

Brothers 

Bug     -        .        . 

BuU     - 

Bum,  V.  imp. 

Burnt 

But     -        -        - 

Butcher 

Buttocks 

Buy     - 

Buying  and  selling 
By  all  means 
By  fair  means 
By  foul  means 


JfiA(^^;Ar.^, 
Dall&l  (A.> 
lA  y,  A.  a). 
Tukh&n  (A.  c.> 
B&rL 
M%dL 
Mdgad. 
L4kin  (A.> 
Suwiyyd  (A.).     , 
Fuddi  (S.> 

Khab  (c-^rL). 

Mokhab. 
L&budd(A.> 
Am&n  be. 
Yegassi  be. 


Jokh> 


C. 


Calfi  m. 

m    Bahas. 

Carpenter     - 

-    Najjfir(A.). 

Carpet 

-    Firdsh  (A.>  Prayer-carpet,  Sijjdjah 

(A.  c). 

Camel  - 

4 

-    Gamaylah  ( A.  c), /<?in.  Gamaylit. 

Cannon 

MadK(A.> 

Cat      - 

-     Adfirrfi,  Adan  (?> 

Cathedral     - 

-    J&mi  (A.). 

CatUe  - 
Certainly 
Cha'm 

Change  (barter) 
Chnrcoal 
Charm  (tatianian) 
Clieup  - 
Cbild   - 
CinanmoD     - 
Circumcieion 
Citron  - 
City     - 
ClarifioJ  butter 
Ciay    . 
Clean  • 
Climb,  V.      - 
Cioth(man'B"tobe''} 
„    (woman's) 


Cloth  (man'0  shirt) 

Clouds 

CI0T6  -         -        - 

Club    -       ■- 

Coal  (live)    - 

Coffee  - 


Cold  (catarrh) 


Dfoat. 

Dirkhi  (S.). 

SilBilah  (A.). 

Mnniwnt. 

Kaeal. 

Kirlis  (A.> 

RakhU  (A.). 

Waldi  (A.  c),  pi  Wildfiah. 

Korfd  (A.  a). 

AbsuBL 

Tuning^  (A.  &). 

Alagdlah. 

NB2(f(A.). 

CTebd. 

Mole  Uhleh. 

Isal. 

Irde,  p}.  irdzdsh. 

Glilubtiy  (ivom  out  of  doora  over 
the  head).  "  L£y  morad  "  Is  that 
thrown  over  the  ahoulders. 

Gidir  kamts. 

IMiiah. 

Komnful  (A.). 

Gidir  barti. 

GiA. 

Bun  (A.).  "  ^uttt"  U  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaf  drunk  by  t1i« 
Hararia. 

Ilargab. 
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Cold,  adj.      - 

te 

Birdi  (A.  o.> 

Colour 

- 

Jinsf  (A.  c). 

Comb  - 

- 

FiU  (S.  firin). 

Come  I 

- 

N&I 

Containing  (doing) 

—  Z61&. 

Cook  (man)  - 

- 

Dirig-z&l&,  TiftK  (?> 

„    (woman) 

- 

Dirig-z&li,  Eib&b«h-z<Ut 

Cooked 

- 

Kh&nah. 

Cooking-pot  (earthen)  Mak&to. 

Copper 

- 

Nih^  (A.> 

Coral  - 

- 

Muijain  (A.  o.). 

Corpse 

- 

Jan&ifl  (A.  o.). 

Com    -. 

- 

Ays  (A.  c  ?) 

„    Indian 

- 

Arab  ikb!,  lit.  Arab  bolouB. 

Com  (Indian  roasted)  Arab  ikhi  tink&. 

Cotton 

- 

T6t  (^^), 

Cough 

- 

tiA  {^j\). 

Court-yard  - 

«• 

Katam  barL 

Cousin  (female) 

- 

Zer  kahat 

„      (male) 

- 

Zer  waldi,  pi  Zer  wald^. 

Cow    - 

- 

lAm. 

„    (milch)  - 

- 

Hfy-z&lL 

Coward        - 

r 

- 

Wahaylo,/«ii.  Wahaylit. 

Creeper 

T&j  (so  called  when  worn  by  men 
upon  their  turbans  and  women 
upon  their  fillets). 

Crepitus 

« 

Fas  (A.). 

Crooked 

m 

WandiOld. 

544 
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Crow   - 

- 

Kiirrd. 

Cubit  - 

- 

KtiriL 

Cultivatioii  - 

- 

Zar&  (A.). 

CuUiTator    - 

- 

Argat6  (opposed  to  ''  Oall^"  a  No- 
mad). 

Cummin  seed 

- 

Kamtin  (A.)* 

Cup     - 

-. 

Geb. 

Cupping-horn 

• 

Mohgtit  (MohgCd-inii  is  the  operor- 
tor> 

Cut     - 

- 

Koch. 

Cuts  (in  cheek) 

- 

MaAdad  (beauty-marks). 

D. 


Dagger 

« 

Shotal. 

Daily 

- 

Jammf  y^mtim. 

Dance  - 

- 

FaAarr. 

Danger  (fright) 

- 

Pirft 

Darkness 

- 

Jilmah  (A.  c). 

Date  (the  fruit) 

Timir  (A.  c).      "Bami'^  is    the 
Muscat  date;  ''Sehdrf  the  small 
black  date;   <' Farad **  the  krgo 
and  juicy  red  variety. 

Daughter 

- 

Kahat. 

l)ay     - 

- 

Ma'altd. 

To-day 

* 

Hfijf. 

Yesterday     - 

- 

Tdjenl 

Third  day  ago 

- 

Sestind, 
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Fourth  day  ago 
Daj  after  to-morrow 
Third  day  hence    - 
Fourth  day  hence  - 
Fifth  day  hence     - 
Dead  (man)  - 
Deaf  (man)    - 
,t    (woman) 
Deaf  and  dumb 

Dear^  ctdj. 

Death  -        .        - 

Debt     . 

Deer     - 

Delay  -        .         - 

Denial  -  -  - 
Deponent  (witness) 
Deposit 

Descend^  v: 

Descent 

Desert^ «.      -        - 

Desert^  adj.   - 

Deserving 
Desire  (want) 
Devil  (Satan) 
Devil  (sand-storm)  - 
Die  (dice)     - 


B&tin&. 

>Se8t&. 

Ila'at&. 

Zirabe'itd  (?). 

ZiAurkust&  (?). 

Jan&is  (A.  c.) ;  Mayyit  (A.). 

Uzn-zalayl&. 

Uzn-zalayKt. 

D6dah^  fern.  Dddit;  it  also  means 

idiotic 
Gh41i(A.);  Efmahtabig. 
Maut  (A.). 
Mugot. 
Waydalt 

Kaldh  (^US), 

Nakir(A.);  Hd8h4(A.). 
IUg&. 

Am&nat  (A.). 
Wirad(?> 
Maurad. 
Udm&  b&l. 

Udm&   (generally  applied   to  land 

without  trees). 
Wdjib  (A.> 
F4j. 

Iblis(A.);  Shayt4n(A.> 
Ddf. 
Lafo  (S.). 

N   N 
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nowb 

Dig  .  .  . 
Dirt  .  .  . 
Difldurge  (release) 
Dideue 

„        (Tenensl)  - 
Diib     - 


-    Bibrr.  (A.e.);  EUtr  (?). 
WU.U.  (A,). 
GifaiT. 
MbUu. 

Jabtii  (S.  JthlS). 
Solioi  (A.  c.> 


Diih-OOTtt 

■ 

■ 

Mot;    mo'ot    (generally    made    of 
plaited  alraw). 

Dblant 

- 

Rniui  ij^j). 

Dilch  (pit) 

- 

- 

Chayr. 

Do«r(m<uc. 

or/em.) 

i«ii(n                 .^m 

Dos     - 

- 

- 

BuiUi.                                        ^H 

Dollur  - 

. 

- 

ATanlii  (Ar.  JToA).                 ^H 

Door    . 

. 

- 

OebtL                                      ^^M 

Doubt  - 

- 

- 

Shakk  (A.).                             ^^B 

Doubtful 

- 

- 

Shaka»y4  (A.  c). 

Dream - 

- 

- 

Birzia. 

Draaa   - 

- 

- 

Libll»hll(A.e.)i  Ir«a4>h. 

Dried   - 

. 

. 

DaraU. 

Drink,  u. 

- 

- 

Sieb. 

Drinkables 

- 

- 

Mashj<. 

Drug    - 

- 

- 

Dawi(A.). 

Drum  - 

- 

- 

Earab(i. 

Drummer 

. 

Earabd-z^ll 

Drunk  (intoxicated) 

Sakhrii  (A.  o.)- 

Dry,  t>. 

- 

- 

DaniA;  Darag. 

Dumb,  mau 

- 

Jabsk&i  arrit^zalayli. 

„     f'm. 

- 

- 

Jabakit;  arrat-zalaylit. 
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Dust    - 

-    S(8&  (Se8&  S.). 

Dwarf,  masc. 

-    Hajayr. 

„     fern.  - 

-     Hajayrit 
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Each    - 

- 

Ahad(A.  c). 

Ear      - 

- 

Uzn.    UzuQ  (A.  c.). 

Ear-ring 

- 

Faror. 

Earth  - 

- 

Dashi  (Tashshi  ?> 

East     - 

- 

trriiij. 

Easy    - 

- 

Yasfr  (A.> 

Eatl  V. 

- 

Bild. 

Eatables 

" 

Mabll     ''  Eatables  and  drinkables," 
mabli  w&  mashji. 

Egg     - 

- 

«»»» (^t). 

Eight   - 

- 

Sot 

Eighth  - 

- 

Sotkhl 

Eighty  - 

- 

Sot  assin 

Elder,  eldest  - 

- 

Oidirr. 

Elephant 

- 

Dukhun. 

Eleven  - 

- 

Assir  ahad. 

Eloquent 

- 

Tihayn, 

Employment - 

- 

HabL 

Empty  - 

- 

JSTof. 

End  I  (finish!) 

- 

T^bosh. 

Ended  - 

- 

TVibayyl 

Enemy 

- 

WinA. 

M  1  S 


n 
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1 

H                Enough 

-    Hld»k.    YokSl. 

^M 

■ 

-    Hu.lid(A.> 

^M                 ICnvious 

-    RuU(A.e.). 

H 

1                 EscBpe  -        - 

-    Sik. 

H 

Eunuch 

-     Kaci.     Tow«iih(A.> 

^1 

Evening 

-    MailiiS(A.> 

^1 

Every  -         - 

-     Jammi  (A.  c). 

^^^H 

Everything   - 

-     J.mmi  Shiyilll  (A.  c.> 

^^^H 

Evidence 

-     BilgS. 

^^^H 

Exchange      - 

-    Manfiwat. 

^1 

Exjwnse 

-    Farzi. 

^1 

Eye     -        - 

-    InCA.0.). 

H 

EyeUA 

-    In  chigar, 
P. 

4 

Face     - 

-    Fit. 

Faces  - 

-    Gaf:  Kaf(S.> 

Faith  (religion) 

-    Din  (A.) 

Fall,  B. 

-    Widai 

False    - 

■    Eizbiayi. 

Fame   - 

-    Nllimi.(A.). 

Fan  (fly-flapper) 

-    Zimbi  Marwahah  (A.> 

Far      -        - 

-    Ruhng. 

Farevell  1      - 

-     AniHn  1  (A.) 

Fanner 

-     Harrfah. 

Faat,  adv.     - 

-     Fitan. 

Fast,  a. 

-     Soman  (A.  c.> 
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Fat  (strong) 

- 

-    JaWbir  (A.  c.) ;  jKassA  (S.)  Wadal- 

Fate     - 

- 

-     Ayydm  (A.). 

Father  - 

- 

-    Awa. 

Fault   - 

- 

-    Ghalat  (A.). 

Fearf  t;. 

- 

-    Fir. 

Fearful 

- 

-    Firat. 

Feather 

- 

-    BAm(S.  Bdl). 

Feet     - 

^^ 

-    IngirtLsh,     PL  of  Ingif. 

Female 

- 

-    Inisti(A-cP> 

Fetch  - 

- 

-    Adej. 

Fetters 

- 

-    Ingir  birat. 

Fever  - 

- 

-    Wiyinattfi. 

Few     - 

A 

-    Tinne'o. 

Fillet  (for  woman's 

hur) 

- 

-    GAftl                                  ^ 

Finger 

- 

-    Afobiityi.    PL  A^&biitydsh. 

Fire     - 

- 

-    Isdd. 

Fire-wood 

- 

-     Mamfigad. 

First    - 

- 

-    Ahadkhi. 

Fish     - 

- 

-    Tfilam, 

Fist     . 

- 

-    Dubuj. 

Five     - 

-   ■ 

-    HamistL 

Fifth    . 

- 

-     Hamistikhi. 

Fifty    - 

* 

-    Hamistf  assir.     ... 

Flag     . 

- 

-    Alan  (A.  c.  and  S.).    - 

Flea     . 

- 

-    Kundj;  Takri(?);  bjir  bodo  (S.> 

Flesh    - 

- 

-    Basar. 

Fly      - 

- 

•    Zimbi(A.c.). 

Fodder 

- 

-     Sa'ar. 

»  it  s 

1 

APrRNDIX                                             ^^^^^1 

H                Food    - 

-    MML                                      ^^^M 

H                Fool     - 

Jinilin         0.).                             ^^^^^H 

■                Foot  (l«g) 

^^^^H 

^               Foot«t«p 

-    Hordl                                     ^^^H 

Force  - 

^^^H 

Byforee 

-    Yegunibe.                               ^^^H 

Forolind 

^^^B 

Fort     - 

-    Kakiglii;  darbt-gir.                      '^H 

Forty  - 

-     Arb«m(A.).                                 ^^^B 

Foul  (impure) 

^^M 

Four    - 

. 

Harad ;  liiirat.                             ^^^^^| 

Fourth 

^^^H 

Fowl    - 

- 

-     Ai&wis.f'm-  at&viigit                           ^M 

Friena 

- 

-    lUrik  (A.)i  murreo  (7).                        H 

Frog    - 

- 

-    Ankunirati.                                           ^M 

From   - 

- 

-    Bo;  baj.                                                   H 

FuU      - 

- 

-    J£ullu(?). 

o. 


Gall  (bile)  -  -  !:$afril(A.> 

Game  -  -  ■•  Dab&l  (esp.  the  Lanb  el  Kha;l). 

Gambler  -  -  £amm&r  (A.). 

Garden  -  -  Hareht 

Gardener  -  -  Harshi-wandag. 

GwHo  -  -  -  Tumm(l(A.c.)j  ton(S.> 

Gate     -  -  -  Bfiri(A.). 

Gate-keeper  -  -  B&ri-goiti. 

Gather,  V.  -  -  S&ntL 
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Oflzelle  - 

Generous  - 

Generosity  - 

Get  up  I  o.  - 

Gift      -  -        - 
Ginger 
Giraflfe 

Girl  (marriageable) 

„    (aged)  - 

Puella  suta  - 


99 


aperta 

Girl  (slave)  - 

Girl      - 

Give,  t;,         -        - 

Glad    . 

Glass  (cup)   - 
(looking) 
(bottle,  black) 

(red)  . 

Glory   -  -        - 

Glue  (gum)  - 
Go  I  ».  - 

Gone  {pret)  -     '   •* 
Let  go  I 

Goat  (he)  - 

^    (she)  - 

God     -  -        . 


»> 


99 


99 


Sag&ro  (S.> 

Sakhl  (A.> 

Sakh&wat  (A.). 

Hafbal. 

Hadiyah  (A.) ;  masti  (7> 

ZanjabilL 

Girhi  (&> 

Wahashi.    PL  Wahashi*ich. 

Gidir  WahasM. 

Duffun    Wahashi    (sicut    est    mos 

Somalorum  et  nationis  Gall»). 
Kufut  WahashL 
Wasifit;  Amharet 
Elahat 
Sit  (S.> 
Tass ;  tasstass. 
Kfa  (A-> 
Murii'it  (A.  c> 
Kirdrat  T&j.  . 

iTayA  i^i^)* 

Ndmtis  (A.) 
Mukdt 

Let  (to  a  woman,  Lechi). 
L^t^ 

Hidak ;  Gifarr. 
Kurmd. 
Dau. 

Goit4.     N.B.— The  Argobbas  call 
the  Supreme  Being  ^  Gaeto/  the 

M  X  4 
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Q«11h«  "  Ooilo"  or  "  WSk,"  and 

tlio  Somal  "  Aybali "  (,U). 

OoM     ■       ■ 

-    ZikeA  (A.  0.)                               m 

Ooodi-       ■ 

MaMwii.                                       M 

Good    • 

XaT&m.                                            ^ 

Good  DOWB     - 

War  amin.                                     ^ 

Governor 

Nugial...                              ^^S 

Gnuiilfilfaor  - 

^^^H 

GntndmoUier 

Uinnili.                                ^H^l 

Onp«  - 

Anab  (A.).                       ^^^B 

Gras  -        . 

Saw.                                               ■ 

Gra8a-catter(BicIcIe) 

ZilmM.                                            ■ 

Gnili.  .         - 

- 

Billiab  (A.). 

Grave  - 

- 

Kabri(A.)i  Pkr.     KabnUh. 

Gmve  (miot'e) 

- 

Aw<eh  Kabrt                                M 

Gravel 

- 

IJn.                                               ^ 

Great,  •(i).    - 

- 

Gidi'r. 

Greatest 

. 

Jammi  be  Gadrf. 

Green  - 

- 

Dtoi:  fem.  rUmft.  Albzar  (A.) 

Groom - 

. 

Zibabi. 

Gronnd 

- 

Taabahl  (?J. 

Ground  (eloping) 

GobauL 

Gueet  - 

- 

Nugda. 

Guide  - 

(Jga  ydlizaUnti  (P> 

Guinea  fowl  - 

Ziliri 

Gum    -        - 

- 

Hukit. 

Gun     - 

- 

men. 

Gmpowder  - 

- 

Bttii  (A.  c) 
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H. 


Habitation 

- 

- 

Oir. 

Hail^  8. 

- 

- 

tin  Zin&b. 

Hail,  V. 

- 

- 

Am&n  bidichkhiL 

Hair     . 

•• 

- 

Chigar. 

Htur  (pecten) 

- 

Foch  chigar. 

Hair-pin  (woman's) 

FiU. 

Half    - 

- 

- 

Nuss  (A.  c.) :  KenL 

Hammer 

- 

- 

Madoshi ;  Buruj  (7). 

Hand   - 

- 

- 

Ijf- 

Handful 

- 

•a 

Mahfass ;  Antobo  (S.). 

Handwriting - 

- 

Eitab. 

Hang  (tie,  i 

..) 

- 

Igad;  Balanya(?). 

Harbour 

- 

- 

Marsi  (A.). 

Hare    - 

- 

- 

Askoki;  Bakhayld  (S.). 

Harlot  - 

- 

- 

Oubn4. 

Haste  I  - 

- 

- 

Fitan. 

Hatchet 

- 

- 

Kalk& 

Hay     - 

- 

- 

Sa'ar. 

Head   - 

- 

- 

Urus  (A.  c). 

Health - 

- 

- 

Afet  (A.  c). 

Hear    - 

- 

- 

Sim&  (A.  c). 

Heart  - 

- 

- 

Wazanah. 

Heavy  - 

- 

- 

Kazin  (A.> 

He       . 

- 

- 

Huwa. 

Heel     - 

- 

- 

Kfib  (A.  c). 
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Heir     - 

-     Yurs   Zdlintd.     (The   Arabic  wonl 

••  Mirds"  is  used  for  n  legacy. 

Hell     -        - 

-     Azilb(A.)i  Jahnn«m(A.). 

Here    - 

-    Idday.   "HereIam,"Labbay(A). 

High  (tall,  long) 

-     Qidorr. 

Hill,  .. 

-     Sari. 

His      -       - 

.     Zo  or  So.                                           J 

Hoi     -       - 

-     YiIhli(S.)i  Aklidkhyii.                  4 

Hog    -       - 

-    Hariyjii.                                       ■ 

Holcus  Sorghum 

-    Ikhi. 

Hole    -        - 

-     Gadii. 

HoUool 

-     AkMkliyt 

Honey 

-     Dfis. 

Hoof    -        - 

-     Ingir. 

Horn  (beast's) 

-     A-arr(A.c). 

„    (cupping) 

-     Maligdl. 

Horse  -        - 

-    Farus  (in  Ar.  a  mare;  in  Som.  a 

horse). 

Hot     - 

-    WiyL 

House  -        - 

-    Glir. 

„      (th>tehed) 

-    Sa'argSri  Gambisa. 

„      (stone) 

-    DarMgSr. 

How  much?  - 

-    MisUf 

Humble 

-    Misk!n(A.> 

Hundred  .    - 

-    Baklli. 

Hunger 

-     Ab«r. 

Hungry 

-     Bahab. 

Husblmd       ■ 

-     Abosb. 

Hut     - 

-    Wantafgdr  (the  Bedouin's  mat  tents, 

called  by  the  Somal,  Gurgi). 

.-f\ 
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I. 


I,  pen.  pron. 

An. 

Ico       -        -        - 

Ml  darak. 

Idle  (useless)  « 

Mabldl. 

If        -        .        - 

Girr  (?). 

Ignorant 

Jdhil  (A.)  ;  Wij.  (the  latter 

rally  means  '*  young  ")• 

Immense 

Biyih. 

Immerse,  t;.  - 

Esbf. 

Immediately  - 

Fitan. 

In         .        -        . 

Bayn  (A.  ?> 

In  that  place 

Yadday. 

Infirm  -        -        - 

Gof&L 

Inform^  v,     - 

Warosh. 

Information  - 

War(Amh.). 

Injury  -        -        - 

Khas&rd  (A.> 

Ink      .        -        - 

Maddi  (A.  c  from  Jix*  ?> 

Inkstand 

Dibet  (A-  c). 

Inquire^  r.    - 

Athebri  (?> 

Inside  -        -        - 

Ust6, 

Instead 

Man&wat;  Tan&wat. 

Intelligent     - 

AOcU  (A.> 

Inter^  r.         -        - 

JTibarr. 

Interest  (usury)     - 

Ribdh  (A.). 

Intestines  (lower)  - 

MaracAi. 

„       (higher)  - 

Kars  (A.  c). 

Intoxication  - 

Kayf  (  A.> 

r 

I 

^^V  Iron 

I 

■ 


lie 

IntoiicatiDgartloles  Khamri  (A.). 

-  Birat  (S.  bir.). 

-  Wi'ir. 
Ivory   -        -        -  Aj ;  dukhiin- 


Jackal  -        -        - 
JaU      -         -         - 

Aizagadd  (S.  idagolS,  ' 

below  ground"). 
Hasbi  (A.  c.). 

Javelin 

Warau,  (S.). 

Jewel  .        -        - 

Jauliar  (A.). 

Joke     -        -        - 
Joker  -        -        - 

CAariHAah  (jil^). 
Flihic*. 

Journey 

„       (l>y  .lay)  - 
„       (by  night) 

Jowari  (holcua)      - 

S.f.r(A.). 
Hiiji  Safiir. 
Mishayt  Safar. 
Ikhi. 

„       (alraw)      - 
Joy      -        -        - 
Judge  -        -        - 
Jump,  o. 
Just     - 

farah. 

Farhah(A.)i  Taat. 
Fikih  (A.)i  mri  (A.> 
Shafbal. 
A'dil. 

Juvenile 

Darmd. 

K. 

Knt-pUnt  (.i^Ull)  - 
Kottle  -        -        - 

J4t. 
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Key     - 

- 

- 

Miftah  (A.) 

;  Mifch&h  (A.  c). 

Kick^  V. 

- 

- 

Bigat 

Kidney 

m 

- 

Kuldy(A.  i 

j.> 

Kill      - 

- 

- 

Gidal. 

KiB8,  v. 

- 

- 

MaA  (as  among  the  Somol  it  is  dis« 

liked> 

Kitchen 

- 

- 

Awelfidd. 

• 

Kite  (bird) 

- 

- 

TiUi. 

Knee    - 

- 

- 

GUib. 

Knife  - 

- 

- 

MashdA. 

Knot    - 

- 

- 

JTuturr. 

Know  - 

- 

UA. 

Knowledge 

- 

- 

Tim  (A.), 

KOOBOO- 

- 

- 

S6ti    (the 

well-known   vermifuge^ 

called  Hedo  by  the  Somal). 

L. 


Labour 

- 

- 

Ta'ab  (A.). 

Lake  (colour) 

- 

^ayA  {^ij). 
Ingir  zfuayUL 

Lame   - 

- 

- 

Lamp   «- 

- 

- 

Makhtdt 

Landlord 

- 

- 

Qiv'Z&lL 

Lane     - 

- 

- 

Kachin  iiga. 

Language 

- 

- 

Sin&n. 

Large  - 

- 

- 

Gidir. 

Lass 

- 

- 

Kflhat 

Laughter 

- 

- 

SaAaA  {j.^^  A.  c.);  Mashak  (?> 

Law 

- 

- 

ShaHah  (A.). 
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Lb,    -       - 

. 

UaUtU.                                ^^H 

Loul    • 

- 

H 

hat    -        - 

- 

Want  (A.);  KMS.               ^H 

Leak  (bole)  - 

- 

^1 

Lnn    ■         ■ 

- 

GoK,. 

Learning,*.  - 

- 

11m  (A.> 

Lcorncil  (man) 

- 

KJjirCA.);  Shaykl.  (A.). 

Lea.t   -         - 

- 

A    Ulg&L 

Leather  (hide) 

- 

I 

Leech  - 

- 

J       ■         1(S.). 

Left     - 

- 

I  igna,  Amh.  Goray  S. 
■      ft-lianded  "> 

Left  hand     - 

Gi         i. 

Leg      -        - 

- 

^H 

Lend,  n. 

. 

H 

Leopard 

. 

Gargom.                               ^^1 

Lesa     -        - 

- 

AnslU. 

Liar     -        - 

- 

Klzbanji. 

Lie      -        - 

- 

Eiz(A.e.> 

Light,  a4r-    - 

- 

Khafif(A.);Kafif(A.o.> 

Lightning 

- 

Birii(A.o.)j  Birig. 

Like     -        - 

■ 

Kuf;(7ikut,  "likethia"  Aazokut, 
"like  unto  him"> 

Lime  (fruit)  - 

. 

Zarbiael. 

Lime  (eement) 

- 

Ndrat  (A.> 

Lion     - 

- 

Wanig. 

Lips     -        - 

- 

Lataf. 

Liaten,  t>.      . 

- 

Simi. 

Little  -       - 

- 

Til  (ii.„'). 
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Liver   -        -  - 

Living  -        -  - 

Lol      -        -  - 

Load  -  -  - 
Locust 

Look^  t;,        -  - 

Loose  (open)^  v.  - 
Loss  ... 
Lose  (the  way^  &c.) 

Love  -  -  - 
In  love  (man) 

In  love  (woman)  - 

Louse  .  -  - 
Low,  adj. 


K(it. 

Hfii  {^^o^  A.  c). 

Haych. 

Ttfan. 

KaQor. 

Haych. 

Fitah;  Matmas* 

Khas&r&(A.);    Kobul. 

(Uga)  JTabad. 

Ishki  (A.> 

Abosh  dshaldL 

Indosh  dshaktL 

K&m&j  (A.  c.  ?)• 

H&chfr. 


M. 


Mad     - 

- 

-    Jin&m. 

Mad-dog 

- 

-    Jin&m  bushi. 

Madam 

- 

.    Abbdy. 

Magic  - 

- 

.    Fal4(S-> 

Magician 

- 

-    Falit-zdll 

Maid  servant 

.   Gtfit. 

Main  mast 

- 

-    Gidir  dagal. 

Make,  v. 

- 

-     tJsh. 

Malady 

- 

-    Nattfi. 

Male    - 

- 

-     Abosh. 

Malice - 

- 

-    Dinah. 

Man 

. 

-    Aboeh. 
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Manj  - 

Many  times  - 

March^  5.       -        - 

Mare    -        -        - 

Mariner 

Mark^  5.         -        - 

Market  place 

Marriage 

Marriage-portion    - 

Married  (man) 

„       (woman)  - 
Master 

Mat     -        .        - 
Match  (gun's) 
Mead    -        -        - 
Meal  (ground  com) 
Measure 

Meat    -        -        - 
Merchant 
Message 
Middle 

Milk    -        .        - 

Milk-pot 

Milk-pot  cover 

Minaret 

Mine  (it  is)  - 

Misery 

Model  -        -        - 


BajlA 

BajiA  gir. 

Malayt. 

Inisti  faras. 

Bahri  (A.). 

Ast&. 

Mag&lah. 

Mans&. 

Mehr  (A.). 

Mishtf-h&Il 

Abosh-h&Ii. 

Marin. 

Saylan. 

Nifti  fatilat 

Ays  f  fchah. 

Sifar. 

Basar. 

B&'u :  tdjir. 

Lo'okh* 

Gutti;  ustti(?):  in  the  middle^  gutti 

bayn. 
Hdy. 
Ead^ah. 
OffL 
Ehutbl 
An  zdd  int£. 
Masibah  (A,  c), 
Ayinah  (A.). 
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Money 

■ 

■ 

Mahallak  (a  brass  coin  current  at 
Harar). 

Monkey 

- 

- 

Z^arti. 

Month 

- 

- 

Warhay. 

Moon  - 

- 

- 

Charakd. 

In  the  morning 

- 

Subhi  (A,). 

Mortar 

- 

— 

Mokaj  (the  pestle  is  called  **Ka- 
balld''). 

Mortgage 

- 

- 

• 
Rahan  (A.) ;  LuAut 

Mosquito 

- 

- 

Bimbl. 

Mother 

- 

- 

A'e. 

Mould  (eai 

•th) 

- 

Afar. 

Mountain 

- 

- 

Sari, 

Mouse  - 

- 

- 

Ffir  (A.  c). 

Mouth  - 

- 

- 

Afe  (Amh.  &). 

Mud     - 

- 

- 

Chebl 

Mule    - 

- 

- 

BagAl. 

Murder 

- 

- 

Motd. 

Murderer 

- 

- 

Igadli-7iil;  Gad4y(?). 

Murdered 

- 

- 

Gidalfi- 

Musjid  (mosque) 

- 

Masgit 

Musk   - 

Misk  (A).  Zab&d(A.  civet^  gene- 
rally confounded  by  Orientals  with 
musk). 

Mustachio 

- 

- 

Sh&rib(A.> 

My       . 

- 

- 

— e. 

Myrrh  - 

- 

- 

KarabL 

o  o 
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Nail     . 

- 

-    Mismfir  (A.). 

NaU  (hand) 

- 

-     Tifir  (A.  c). 

Naked  - 

- 

.    Kofh. 

Name  - 

- 

-     Sum  (A,  c). 

Narrow 

- 

-     Chinki. 

Nasty  - 

• 

-    Yegassl. 

Navel  - 

- 

-    Hamburti. 

Near    - 

- 

.    Kun&. 

Necessarj  (it  is) 

-    Yakhfindl 

Necessity 

- 

-    mjah(A.). 

Neck    • 

• 

-     Angat. 

Necklace 

- 

-     Shandtid. 

Needle - 

- 

.    Morft 

Needy  - 

- 

-    FuArtL 

Negro  - 

- 

-  Qm. 

Neighbour 

- 

-    Afoshfi. 

Nest    - 

- 

-     Ufgdr. 

Never  - 

- 

-    Abadan  (A.). 

Never  mind 

- 

-^    Ahadfim  ayl&. 

New     - 

- 

-    Hajis. 

News    - 

- 

.    War(S.). 

Night  - 

- 

-     Artii. 

By  night 

- 

-     Alushayt. 

Nine     - 

- 

-     Sehtan;  Zehtfiyn. 

Ninth  . 

- 

-     Sehtan  khd. 

Ninety  - 

- 

-     Sehtand. 

\ 
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Nipple  (man's) 

„  (woman's)  - 
Nol  -  -  - 
Nobody  (there  is)  - 
Nonsense 

North  -  -  - 
Nose  -  -  - 
Nostril  -  -  - 
There  is  nothing  - 
Now  -  -  - 
Number 


Kunnd. 
May  I 

Uso'o  ayldm. 
Kishn^ 

J<Ui(A.);  Eiblah(A.). 

IJf. 

Uf  nudfil. 

Aylllm. 

Akhkh£. 

HelkL 


O. 


Oath    - 

-     Tirayt. 

Ocean  - 

.    Bahr(A.). 

Oil       -        - 

-     Salayt  (A.). 

Old      - 

-    Big&^/em.  B4g(t. 

Omen  - 

-    F61(A.). 

On  (upon)     - 

-    Lffay 

Once    - 

-    Ahad  mutti ;  Ahad  gin 

At  once 

-    Fitan. 

One      - 

-    Ahad. 

One  third 

-     Shishti-sdm  (a,  ^). 

One-armed    - 

-     Ahad  iji  zalaylfi. 

One-eyed 

-    Ahad  fn  zaIayUL 

One-legged   - 

-     Ahad  ingir  zaiayld. 

Onion  - 

-     Shunkortd. 

Open,  V. 

-     Fitah. 

oo  S 

dt)4 
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Opened 

- 

- 

Futoh. 

Oppressor 

- 

- 

Zdlim  (A.). 

Oppression 

- 

- 

Zulmi  (A.  c). 

Or 

- 

- 

Walau  (?).     Ammfi  (A.). 

Order  - 

- 

- 

Amr  (A.). 

Orphan 

- 

- 

Yetim  (A.) ;  "  d'e  zalayla,"  mother- 
less ;  "  dwa  zalayld,"  fatherless. 

Ostrich 

- 

- 

Gurdyyd  (S.). 

Our      - 

- 

- 

Zinya. 

Outside 

- 

- 

Mantd. 

Owner  - 

- 

- 

Zdld,/em.  Zdii 

Ox       . 

• 

. 

Bdrd. 

p. 


Pace     - 

- 

-     Malaytd. 

Pair     - 

- 

-    Kut;  Ko'ot. 

Palace  - 

- 

-     Nagdshi  gdr. 

Palm  (hand's) 

.     Kaffi(A.  c). 

Paper  - 

- 

-     Talhayyd. 

Paramour 

(fini.) 

-     Gazan. 

Partner 

- 

-     Sharik(A.). 

Pass>  r. 

- 

-    Let. 

Path     - 

- 

-     Kachin  tign. 

Pauper 

- 

-     Zaygd. 

Pawn    - 

- 

-     Rahan  (A.). 

Peace  - 

- 

-     Aman  (A.). 

Pearl   - 

- 

-     Lul(A.). 

Pen      - 

- 

-     JTalam  (A.). 
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Penis  - 

- 

Oantir. 

Pepper  (black) 

- 

Arab  barbarL 

S3      (red) 

- 

Barbari 

People 

- 

Uso'a 

Perform,  v,  - 

- 

Osh. 

Perspiration  - 

- 

Wizi. 

Pestle - 

- 

Kaballi. 

Piece  - 

- 

Koch  (?> 

Pig   -    - 

- 

Hariyy&;  KarkarhL 

Pigeon 

- 

Hamimi  (A.  c). 

Pillow 

- 

Makhaddi  (A.). 

Pimple 

- 

Kfm. 

Pin      - 

- 

FWL 

Pinch,  V. 

- 

Kontd. 

Pipe  (smoking) 

- 

Gdyd  (the  Indian  "  Gurguri  ") 

„    tube 

- 

B6A. 

Pistol  - 

- 

Tinneo  Nafti. 

Pit  (cesspool) 

- 

Gadti. 

Pity     - 

- 

Bahmah  (A.)« 

Place  - 

- 

Aii&i. 

Plain   - 

- 

Didd. 

Plantain 

- 

Mauz  (A.). 

Plate   (for    baking 

^ibdbah(A.  c);   T&bah  (?> 

bread) 

Platter  (wooden) 

- 

Gabat/i. 

Plough 

- 

WiUitd ;  Mahros  (A.). 

Plunder 

- 

Mahmat. 

Pocket 

- 

Kis  (A.). 

Poetry 

- 

FaAarr. 

<>  o  3 
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Poison 
Poisoned 
Pomegranate 
Ponderous    - 
Possible  (it  b) 
Pot  (earthen) 
Pot-bellied    - 
Pound  (weight) 
Pox     - 
Pretenee 
Pregnant 
Price   - 
Pride  - 
Priest  - 
Prison 
Prisoner 
Privy  - 
Procurable    - 
Prodigious    - 
Profit  - 
Proof  - 
Proud  (man) 

„      (woman) 
Provisions    - 
Pud.  f^wcuKiia 
Pumpkin 
Purse  - 


Summi  (A.). 

Summi-zdld. 

Bummfin  (A.). 

Razin  (A.). 

Yakhfiu&I. 

MaAattL 

Ka8&-zdl&. 

EatlL 

Kitin. 

Haylah  (A.). 

Karsi;  Zdlt 

B4y. 

Kibrf  (A.). 

Faklh  (A.). 

Hasbi  (A.> 

tJgud. 

Sagara. 

Yaganyo. 

Ajab  (A.). 

Nafi  (A.  c). 

Kagfi. 

Kibri-z&ld ;    Kibranyd. 

Kibri-zdli;   Kibriyyit. 

Mabll 

Dtir. 

Arab  dubbd  (S.). 

Kfa  (A.). 
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Or 


Quadruped 

- 

Dfnat. 

Quantity 

- 

MlRtl. 

Quarter 

- 

RuU  (A.). 

Quarter  (of  town)  - 

Afochd. 

Queen 

- 

OistL 

Question 

- 

Mathcban 

Quickly 

- 

Fitan. 

Quill    - 

- 

B4m  (S.> 

Quiver 

«.        « 

Ilinn&cb. 

R. 


Kage   - 

- 

- 

Za'al(A.);liei£r. 

Bald    - 

- 

- 

Dina. 

Raiment 

- 

- 

Irdzdflh. 

Rain    - 

- 

- 

Ziu&b. 

Raise,  v. 

- 

- 

Hafush. 

Raisin 

- 

- 

Zabib  (A.). 

Ram    - 

- 

- 

Tdy. 

Ran,  V.  pret 

• 

- 

Sakd. 

Rapid  - 

- 

- 

Fitan. 

Rascal- 

- 

- 

Mablfil. 

Rat      - 

- 

- 

Ffir  (A.). 

Raven 

- 

- 

Kurrd. 

Raw    - 

- 

- 

Teri. 

Razor  - 

- 

- 

Shdldd  (?). 

O  O  4 

d(>9 

APPENDIX   11. 

Bead   - 

- 

-Klra  (A.  c). 

Beal  (dollar) 

- 

ifarahL 

Bebel  - 

- 

Am  (A.). 

Sebellion 

- 

Balw4  (A.). 

Beceive 

- 

Nisd. 

Bed     - 

- 

Knyh:  fern.  Kayhft 

Region 

- 

Rfid. 

Begret 

- 

Hammd  (A.  c.) ;  6bamm&  (A.  c). 

Bein  (bridle) 

- 

Hakamd  (&)• 

Belations 

- 

Ahl  (A.> 

Bemain 

- 

-Kirr(A.  c). 

Bemainder    - 

- 

iTarrd. 

Bemedy 

- 

Dawfi. 

Bemote 

- 

Ruhuk>  ruhug. 

Bemove 

- 

Ufltl. 

Bepletion 

-■ 

Tuft(?). 

Beply  - 

" 

War.     (Bring  a  reply :  **  War  adej.' 
Take  my  reply:  "  Ware  ustL") 

Beptile 

- 

Hubdb. 

Besidence     - 

- 

Gdr. 

Best,  8. 

- 

RdAah  (A.> 

Beturn    (i  e. 

give 

Argabgilayn. 

me  back) 

Beyenge,  8.  - 

- 

K\9&s  (A.)- 

Take  rerenge 

- 

JTisda  iishru 

Beverse,  r.   - 

- 

Gargab. 

Beward 

- 

Sakah ;  dinat  (?). 

Rib      - 

- 

Maytak. 

Rich    - 

- 

Glumi  (A.). 

Rice     - 

- 

Ruz  (A.). 
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Bide,  V, 

- 

Isal. 

Bight  (proper) 

- 

Kor&m. 

Bight  hand  - 

- 

Kainyit* 

Bight  and  left 

- 

Gur&  w&  Kunyit. 

Bing    - 

- 

Makhtar. 

Biot     - 

- 

Matmdliat. 

Bifle  up 

- 

Haf  bal. 

Biaiug  (ground) 

- 

Kardt. 

Bisk     - 

- 

Fir. 

Biver  - 

- 

Zar;  Masri  (?> 

Boad   - 

- 

tJga. 

Boast,  V. 

- 

AbsiL     (Boast   the   meat- 
absil.") 

'*  Basar 

Bob,  V. 

- 

Bojh.     (He  robbed  me. 
bayn.") 

"  Bojhd- 

Bobber 

- 

Bojht 

Bobbery 

- 

M&rojha. 

Bobe  (woman's) 

- 

Indosh  irds. 

„    (blue)  - 

- 

T&y  irds. 

„     (white) 

- 

NajiA  irds. 

Bock   - 

- 

Sari. 

Bogue 

- 

Mabldl. 

Boof    - 

- 

Darbenji. 

Boom  - 

- 

Kitrat. 

Boot    - 

- 

Sirr;  Hedid  (S.). 

Bosary 

- 

Tasbi/i  (A.> 

Bose-water  - 

- 

Ma-ward  (A.). 

Bo])e    - 

- 

Fatit. 

Buin    - 

- 

KhVdb  (A.). 

Bulcr  - 

■• 

Nagdshi. 
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Tardwat. 
Rot!  Sik! 


S. 


Sack  (ox-skIn) 

^ 

Dawulld  (large  bags  used  on  jour- 
neys). 

„     (sheep-skin)  - 

Jirdb  (A.  c.  small  saddle-bags ;  the 

» 

bags  for  asses  are  called  '^Ma- 
tan  "). 

Saddle 

- 

Kor  (S.  Kore) ;  Hdnkd  (?). 

Saffron 

- 

Waras  (A.). 

Saint   - 

- 

Wall. 

Salt     - 

- 

Assti. 

Sand    - 

- 

Afar. 

Sandals 

- 

Asliin. 

Sash  (girdle) 

- 

Ilankot. 

Say,  V. 

- 

Asaynni. 

Scales  - 

- 

Mizdn  (A.). 

A  single  scale 

- 

ICaffi. 

Scent  - 

- 

Sfichnd. 

Scissors 

- 

MaArajah. 

Scout  - 

- 

lldlah  (S.> 

Scum  - 

- 

Wasakh  (A.). 

Sea      - 

- 

Biihr  (A.). 

Sea-coast 

- 

Balir  afi; 

J]y  sea  and  by  land 

liahri  \va  biirrl  (A.). 

Seal     - 

- 

Tiiba  (A.  c). 
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Seal-ring 

- 

Makhtar. 

Search 

- 

Maf&ch. 

Second  (ordinal  i 

,.) 

Eotkhd. 

Secret 

- 

Sirri  (A.). 

Secretly 

- 

Shemakna. 

See^t?.  - 

- 

Haych. 

Self     - 

- 

E6h(A.);  Naf(A.  c.> 

Sell,  t;.  • 

- 

Assim* 

Sepulchre 

- 

Kabri. 

Serpent 

- 

Hifin;  Hub&b. 

Servant 

- 

Wandag. 

Servile  caste  - 

- 

Bon  (Dankali  word). 

Seven  - 

- 

SdtL 

Seventh 

- 

S&tl  khi. 

Seventy 

- 

S&t  asslr. 

Sew,  V. 

- 

Sif.  ("  Sew  the  cloth,»'  ir&  Sif.) 

Shade  (shadow) 

- 

CAdyd  (Sanscrit  ?). 

Shallow  water 

- 

Tinneo  ini. 

Shame 

- 

Hayd  (A.). 

Shank  - 

- 

JSTultum. 

Sharp,  adj.    - 

- 

Balah  (^). 

Shave,  V. 

- 

Mashaylad. 

She       - 

- 

Ittd. 

Sheath  (swords) 

- 

Sif  gdr  (dagger's   sheath,    "shotal 
gdr"). 

Sheep  - 

- 

T&y. 

Sheet   - 

- 

Ldy  morad ;  iras. 

Shepherd 

- 

AgabarL 

Shirt    . 

- 

Kaniis  (A.). 
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Shield  - 

- 

-    Agri. 

Shop    - 

■" 

-    Dukk&n  (A.   There  are  no  regular 
shops  at  Harar). 

Short   - 

- 

-    Hdjir. 

Shot,  s. 

- 

.    Ri848(A.> 

Shut,  V. 

- 

.     Galab. 

Sick     - 

- 

-     Nattfi. 

Sickle  - 

- 

-    Manja. 

Silence,  v. 

- 

-     Us. 

Silver  - 

- 

-    Me'et 

Sin       - 

- 

-    AbbA. 

Sister   - 

- 

-    Ihit(A.  c). 

Sit  I  V.  - 

- 

-     Tageb. 

Six       . 

- 

-     Siddiatf. 

Sixth    - 

- 

-     Siddistikhd. 

Sixty    - 

- 

-     Siddisti  assir. 

Skin     - 

- 

-     Gogd. 

Skin  (for  water) 

-     f drbat  (A.  c). 

Skullcap 

- 

-     Kalotd  (la  Calotte). 

Sky      - 

- 

-     Sami. 

Slave  (mas.) 

- 

-     Gdfd;  Wasif;  Amhara. 

„     {fern.) 

- 

-     Gafit ;  Wnsifit ;  Amharit. 

Sleep,  v. 

• 

-     Many  it  (Pass  the  night.  "Heder")  ; 
Niyen  (?). 

Slippers 

- 

-     Ashin. 

Small   - 

- 

-     Tinn6oi  Ted  (?). 

Small-pox 

- 

.     Gifri  (in  S.  Fantii). 

Smell  (perfui 

ne) 

-     Suchnd. 

Smoke,  s. 

- 

-     Tan. 
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Smoke,  v, 

"        "* 

Sich. 

Snot     - 

- 

Infit, 

Snufi*  (tobacco) 

Jamali  (Give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  Jamali  Makonat"). 

Sole  (of  foot) 

Hard& 

SomiJi  - 

- 

Tumurr  (a  slighting  name). 

Son      - 

- 

Lijgay. 

Song    - 

- 

FaAarr. 

Sore     - 

- 

Td/fi. 

South  - 

- 

Ke'ebd. 

Span     - 

- 

Zumzurti. 

Spear   - 

- 

Waram. 

Spider  - 

- 

Asbdr&rdhtL 

Spider's  web  - 

Asbdr&r&hti  gdr* 

Spittle  - 

- 

Wir&h  (A.> 

Spoon  - 

- 

Fan&lah  (S.  Fand&l). 

Staff,  s. 

- 

Barti. 

Star     - 

- 

T&i  (Ji). 

Stench - 

- 

Chikn&. 

Stick    . 

■p                       tm 

Barti. 

Stone   - 

- 

TJn. 

Stop  (hus 

h).           - 

Snmbal. 

Street  - 

- 

Magdiah  tiga. 

Strong  - 

- 

Tfikh-zdld. 

Stupravi 

matrem 

A'e  khd  lagatklio. 

tuam 

(vulgar 

abuse) 

Stuprari 

patrem 

Aukhd  ligat. 

tuum 
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It  BufBccs 

. 

. 

Yokdl. 

Sugar   - 

- 

- 

Sukkar  (A.). 

Sugar-cane 

- 

- 

Ala  Shankorr  (S.). 

Sun      - 

- 

- 

Irr. 

Sweat  - 

- 

- 

Wizl. 

Sweet  - 

- 

- 

Yatimdl. 

Switch  - 

- 

- 

Tinne'o  bartt 

Sword  - 

- 

- 

Sif(A,). 

T. 


Take,  v. 

- 

Yakh  (to  woman  "  Yash**). 

Take  hold  of 

-■ 

Lahat. 

Take  care 

- 

Takayrdh  bd. 

Tall      - 

- 

Gidom 

Talisman 

- 

Kartds  (A.). 

Tax  (on   merchan- 

Ashtir (A.  c). 

dise) 

Tax  (on  land) 

- 

Zakdh  (A.). 

Tear     - 

- 

IM. 

Ten      - 

- 

Assir  (A.  c.). 

Tenth  - 

- 

Assirkhd. 

That  (;>r.)     - 

- 

Yd. 

Thatched  hut 

- 

Gambisd. 

Their   . 

- 

Ziwyo. 

Then    - 

- 

Yi  ed'ah. 

Thence 

- 

Yi  attay. 

There  - 

- 

Yadday. 
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Here  and  there 
Therefore 
These  - 
Thief   . 
Tliick  - 
Thigh  . 
Thin     - 
Thine  (thy)  - 
Thing  - 
Third  - 
Thirty  - 
Thirst  - 
Thirsty 
This     - 
Thorn  - 
Thorn  fence  - 
Thread 
Tliree  - 
Three  quarters 
Thrice  - 
Throat  - 
Throne 
Throw,  v» 
Thumb 
Thunder 
Tie,  V.  - 

Tie  (knot)     - 


-  Idday  wd  yadday. 

-  Yllebdyti. 

-  Yi'dch. 

-  Bojhi  (/em,  Rojbit). 

-  Wadal. 

-  Bad(i(?);  Gonji. 

-  Gofay. 
.  -khd. 

-  Sha'i(A.  a). 

-  Shishtikhd. 

-  Saseh. 

-  rirrd. 

-  21rrdr. 

-  Yf. 

-  Usukh* 

-  Ilutur  (Chuguf  ?). 

-  Fatli  (A.  c). 

-  Shishli. 

-  Shishti  rubd. 

-  Shishti  mutti. 

-  Hangtir;  marmar. 

-  Tifdn(?). 

-  Ghinbd  (?) ;  ginya. 

-  Gidir  Atobinyd. 

-  Birdk  (?) ;  birdg  (A.  c). 

-  Igad.     (Tie  the  camel  with  a  cord. 

*'  Gamaylah  fatit  be  igad.'') 

-  Kdtre  (Knot  with  your  cloth.  *•  Irds 

beKdtre.'0;  akofli  (?> 
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Time    - 

- 

- 

Sa'ah 

At  what  time  ? 

- 

Ay  Sil'ah  ? 

At  all  times 

1  - 

- 

Knllu  girum. 

Tired    - 

- 

- 

Daldgay. 

Tobacco 

- 

- 

Tunbdkhti. 

To       - 

- 

- 

Lay;  le. 

To-day 

•• 

- 

HfijL 

Toe      - 

- 

- 

Ingir  a/abinyd. 

Together  (with) 

- 

B&h.   (I  will  go  with  you. 

akh&kh  bdh  ilitdkh.^) 

Tomb  - 

- 

- 

Kabri. 

To-morrow 

- 

- 

Gish. 

Tongue 

- 

- 

Arrit 

Tooth  - 

- 

- 

Sin  (A.). 

Town  - 

- 

- 

Magfilah. 

Town-wall 

- 

- 

Jugal. 

Travel,  v. 

- 

- 

Sifar  (A.  c). 

Tree     - 

- 

- 

Laffi. 

Tripe   - 

- 

- 

AnAar. 

True    - 

- 

- 

^iKfi;  AuHfi. 

Truly  - 

- 

- 

do.         do. 

Turban 

- 

- 

imdmat  (A.). 

Turban  (amir's) 

- 

Kii'fik  (Turk.). 

Turmeric 

- 

- 

Hfirdi  inji. 

Twenty 

- 

- 

Koyalu 

Tweezers 

- 

- 

NecA  ;  JTarabah  (?). 

Twice  - 

- 

- 

Kot  mutti. 

Two     - 

» 

• 

Kot. 

''An 
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U. 


Ugly    -        . 

- 

Yagassal. 

Ulcor   - 

-. 

rfil6,p/.  rdld'fish. 

Unarmed      - 

• 

Agra  waram  zalti  {liU  sliieldiesa 
and  spearless). 

Uncle  (paternal) 

- 

Zen 

„    (maternal) 

- 

K&ka. 

Under  - 

- 

Tahdy, 

Understand  - 

- 

Tukdkh. 

Unfortunate 

- 

Ayy&miim  aylfi^  fern.  Ayydm&m 
ayK, 

Unjust 

- 

Z&lim  (A.). 

Unkind 

- 

Rahmatdm   aylfi,    fern,    rahmatfini 

• 

aylL 

Unsafe 

•• 

Amfinfim  altfiy  fern.  amdnAm  altL 

Untie  - 

- 

Fit^  (A.  c> 

Untrue 

- 

Kiz  (A«  c). 

Up      .       - 

- 

Ld'ay. 

Up  and  down    . 

- 

L&*ay  w&  tab£y« 

Oo  up  I 

- 

Tsal. 

Bring  up  I     - 

- 

L&'ay  hafush. 

Upon  (it)      - 

- 

Usd  Id'ay 

Urine  - 

- 

Shahad. 

Us       - 

• 

— ena. 

p  p 


ArrSNDix  II. 


Value  -       - 

-    BAy  (What  ia  the  price  of  tiiijiT 

"Buy  zomintli?") 

Veil     -       - 

-    Gulub  (Muo  mualin  fillet  on  women's 

Imir).                         ^                     . 

Vein    - 

-     Wntnr  (A.).                                      J 

Vengeance    - 

■    Ki«k(A.).                         .^M 

Venom 

■    Summi(A.)                        ^^H 

Venomous     - 

-     Summi-zilll.                           ^^H 

Veneted  (disemo) 

1  -     Chobia  1  Kitin.                                ^ 

Very    -         - 

-     BajiA. 

Very  good     - 

.     BajiA  kot^m. 

Vile     - 

-     Yegaasi. 

Villnge 

-     Gandll ;  Tinne'o  ^eli ;  tinno'o  lidj. 

Viper  - 

-    Hubib  summi-zillL 

Virgin 

-    WohasM. 

Void  (nuked) 

■    Kofh. 

Voice  - 

-     Tlibi. 

Vomit  - 

■    Nauka. 

Vow     .        - 

-     Ballamd.  (He  vowed  a  mare.  "  Bsl- 

lamS  zi«ya  iniati  faraa.") 

Vulture 

-     Aumar. 

^^ 
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W. 


A\'siUt  - 

- 

Uankot. 

Wall  (house) 

- 

Digadag. 

„     (town) 

- 

IfgaL     . 

Want,  *. 

- 

Hdjali  (A.). 

„         V. 

"  Ahad  if&jakh  :"  I  want  something. 
«'  Wandag  akh^hdkh  :*'  I  want  a 
servant. 

War     -        • 

- 

Matnidhat. 

Warm  - 

- 

WiyL 

Was      . 

- 

N&r ;  fern,  n&rti. 

Wash,  V.  imp. 

- 

Mayeh. 

Washing 

- 

Wessd  (the  ablution  CiiUed   •*  Wu- 

Watch  - 

— 

Zolanyd  (night  patrols  through  the 
city). 

Water  - 

- 

Ml. 

Water-pot     - 

- 

Hdn  (S.). 

Watered     (garden. 

field,  &C.)  - 

- 

Masnu. 

Wax     - 

- 

Shaina  (A.). 

Way  (road)  - 

- 

Uga. 

We       - 

- 

Inya;  iny^h. 

Weak  . 

- 

Takhdm  aylu. 

1*1*  3 


ObU 
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Wealth 

- 

Bajfh  dinat. 

Wcayer 

- 

Hayyilk  (A.). 

Weigh 

- 

Amezni. 

Weight 

- 

Mizdn  (A,). 

Well  (water) 

- 

Zar  (?> 

Well  (being) 

- 

Am&n  (A.). 

West    - 

- 

f  rr  kitbo  (?) ;  Kilmash  (?> 

Wet     - 

- 

Butti. 

What?. 

- 

Mintd? 

or  what  sort? 

- 

Min  Sinya  (?> 

Wheat 

- 

Ays  (A.  c.  ?). 

Whence  ?      - 

• 

Ayde?  (Whence  comest  thou? 
"Aydebedichkhi?^) 

Where  ? 

•• 

Bay  Id?  held? 

Whetstone    - 

- 

Mol&A. 

Whip   - 

- 

JiTaytal  (A.  S.). 

Wliisper,  v.  - 

- 

Ishayt  be  assayni. 

Whistle 

- 

Afij. 

White  - 

- 

Najfli. 

Who? 

• 

Min?  (Who  art  thou?  "Mm 
Sinyintakh?") 

Whore  ? 

- 

Gubnft 

Why? 

- 

Millay  ?  (  Why  dost  thou  beat  me  ? 
"  Millay  gadalkhdyn  ?  ") 

Wick   . 

- 

Fatflat  (A.). 

Widow 

- 

Armalah  (A.). 

Widower 

- 

Indosh  motbd. 

Wife    - 

- 

Indosh ;  misIitL 

HABARI  LANOUAOE. 
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Wig      (flheepHskin 

Gurud;  arabjikan 

dyed  red) 

Wind  - 

Dfif. 

Window 

TaAet  (A.  c.). 

Wine   . 

Gohny. 

Wipe,  r.        -        - 

Midu 

Within 

Usto. 

Without  (outside)  - 

K&choj. 

Without 

AjUm ;  ayltim  (?)• 

Without  reason 

Sabab  bildj. 

Without  hope 

Haylad  bil&y. 

Wolf    - 

WBx6h&  (S.> 

Woman 

Indosh;  mishti. 

„      (barren)     - 

Tuldfimayt. 

„      (pregnant) 

Earsi-z&li. 

Wonder 

Dink. 

Wonderful     - 

Ajab  (A.)« 

Wood  - 

Inchi. 

Word  - 

Sin&n. 

Wound 

Mahjd. 

Write  -        -        - 

Eitab. 

Writing-board 

LoA  (A.). 

Y. 


Yard  (court) 
Year    - 


Katam-bari. 

Amad. 
r  p  8 
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Last  jear 

-     Amnfi. 

Every  year   - 

-     Jammi  ammatfim. 

Yellow 

-     Hurdi,  fern.  Hurdit. 

Yeal     . 

-    I;  dy. 

Yet      - 

-    Wili. 

You      - 

-    Akli^kliusli. 

Young  - 

-     Darmd. 

Youth  - 

.     Dariniwh  (?). 

z. 


Zebra   - 
Zinc 


Farrfi  (S.). 
JKiy/i  birat. 
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THEEHOMETRIC  OBSEHVATIOBS  by  Libdt.  BDUTON, 
Durimg  tke  mtmlk  ofNimtmha;  1894. 


p«.U„. 

Du«. 

Btmirki. 

Bt.ll 

N«n 

""■ 

At  Zayla.    Thennomeler  ploeod  in  «rooDi 

Not.  4 

78« 

83« 

as" 

opening  to  ihe  8.  and  W.      Dav  cloadr, 
cini,     oighi.   cool,   liMTy    dow.      Sc* 
.     brMwfromN.E. 

B 

SI 

dH 

Cirro-cumulL 
f  On  ihD  Wrroca  at  dann  71"  i   iu  tlw  tun  at 

a 

77 

8S 

83 

\      noon   H8°.      Sky  clear  i    heaTy  dew  at 

T 

1A 

81 

MiHy  tnomiag  ;  dark  Itoriion. 

8 

77 

S3 

It 

83 

SS 

ZayLi  ii  open  to  both  the  land  farecM  (el 
Larri)  and  (he  sea  hrecio  <el  bohri). 

10 

76 

83 

7« 

The  ica  bn;cfc  usually  set  in  >t  10  A.M  ,  and 
,      conUnued  a>  at  Aden  until  lunai-L     Wind 
S      from  W.  and  S.W. 

1! 

7t 

7« 

«1 

The  Uod  hrtoie  endured  from  nightrall  (ill 
B  A.II.,  when  there  was  gencrully  a  calm. 
Wind  from  N.B. 

Nimbu*    in    morning  from    E.   nud    N.G. 

Clondy  day.    Hori.on  .lurk  at  niahlfall. 

13 

77 

83 

naiy  day  ;  cold  clear  night. 

79 

SI 

83 

CoJd  night  1  clear  day. 

83 

83 

people  about  tbia  time. 

le 

79 

A3 

S4 

17 

Bl 

tii 

Thunder  in  morning  t   cloee  and  cloody  at 

noon.    At  night  rain  fell  on  hilU. 

IB 

80 

M 

84 

Cloudy  morning. 

19 

83 

83 

Cloudy  forenoon. 

SO 

ea 

83 

BS 

r Rained   heaWly  at   Zayla  from  9   ah.   to 
1     SPM.     lUinfrornKJE. 

SI 

«i 

83 

Fine  clear  day.     Ligbtning  at  oSghL 
\     night.     Ughtning  from  N. 

>a 

83 

M 

S3 

Si 

83 

83 

Cloudy  raofning.    Clear  day. 

34 

741 

83 

Cool  morning.    IIol  cloudy  day. 

»a 

8a 

Hilto                          Ditto. 

Sfi 

11 

63 

rFn^shmoming.    Cloud  lea  day.    Fine  eTcn< 
i      Ing.     All  ligni  of  rain  have  vanished. 

ST 

T« 

S3 

Cloudlcia  day     Cool  niglit. 
I*rtZuyIaai3r.M.o..  STlhNoY. 

a8 

88 

BS 

rin  hut  atUudinRaraa  on  /.aylal'lain.    Sea 

1      bretic  Jit  IU*.M. 

S9 

73 

8S 

no 

88 

86 

Cloudy  mommg.     Cool  day. 
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CONDENSED   ACCOUNT 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  REACH  IIARAR  FROM 

ANKOBAR. 


The  author  is  Lieutenant,  now  Commander,  Wusaau  BAmam  of  the 
Indian  Navj,  one  of  the  trayellers  who  accompanied  Sir  William 
Comwallis,  then  Captain,  Harris  on  his  mission  to  the  court  of 
8hoa.  Ilis  services  being  required  bj  the  Bombaj  Government, 
he  was  directed  bj  Captain  Uarris,  on  October  14th,  1841,  to 
repair  to  the  coast  via  Harar,  bj  a  road  **  hitherto  untrodden  bj 
Europeans.**  These  pages  will  reward  perusal  as  a  narrative  of 
adventure,  especialljr  as  the/  admirabljr  show  what  obstacles  the 
suspicious  characters  and  the  vain  terrors  of  the  Bedouins  have 
thrown  in  the  wajr  of  energj  and  enterprise. 
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A  CONDENSED  ACCOUNT,  &c. 


**  Aden,  Fcbruar/  28. 1842. 

*'  Shortly  after  I  had  closed  my  last  communication  to 
Captain  Harris  of  the  Bombay  Engineers  on  special  duty 
at  the  Court  of  Shoa  (14.  Jan.  1842),  a  report  arrived  at 
Allio  Amba  that  Demetrius,  an  Albanian  who  had  been 
for  ten  years  resident  in  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa»  and  who 
had  left  it  for  Tajoorah,  accompanied  by  **  Johannes/' 
another  Albanian^  by  three  Arabsj  formerly  servants  of  the 
Embassy,  and  by  several  slavcsj  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Bedoos  (Bedouins)  near  Murroo.  This  caused  a  panic 
among  my  servants.  I  allayed  it  with  difficulty,  but  my 
interpreter  declared  his  final  intention  of  deserting  me,  as 
the  Hurruri  caravan  had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he 
persisted  in  accompanying  me.  Before  proceeding  farther 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  I  had  with  me  four 
servants,  one  a  mere  lad,  six  mules  and  nine  asses  to  carry 
my  luggage  and  provisions. 

<'  I  had  now  made  every  arrangement,  having,  as  the 
Wallasena  Mahomed  Abugas  suggested,  purchased  a  fine 
horse  and  a  Tobe  for  my  protector  and  guide,  Datah 

q  Q  4 
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Mnhomed  of  the  clan  Seedj  Hnbroo,  a  subtribe  of  the 
Debeneh.  It  was  too  late  to  recede :  accordingly  at  an 
early  hour  on  Saturday,  tlie  15th  January,  1842,  I  com- 
menced packing,  and  about  8  A.M.  took  my  departure 
from  the  village  of  Allio  Amba.  I  hnd  spent  there  a  weary 
three  months,  and  left  it  with  that  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
regret  felt  only  by  those  who  traverse  unknown  and  in- 
hospitable regions,  I  had  made  many  friends,  who  accom- 
panied me  for  some  distance  on  the  road,  and  took  leave 
of  me  with  a  deep  feeling  which  assured  me  of  their 
sympathy.  Many  endeavoured  to  dissuade  mo  from  the 
journey,  but  my  lot  was  cast. 

**  About  five  miles  from  Allio,  I  met  the  nephew  of  the 
Wdlasena,  who  accompanied  me  to  Farri,  furnished  me 
with  a  house  there,  and  ordered  my  mules  and  asses  to  be 
taken  care  of.  Shortly  after  my  arrival  the  guide,  an  old 
man,  made  his  appearance  and  seemed  much  pleased  by 
my  punctuality. 

**  At  noon,  on  Sunday  the  16th,  the  Wallasena  arrived, 
and  sent  over  his  comiiliments,  with  a  present  of  five  loaves 
of  bread.  I  called  upon  him  in  the  evening,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  letter  he  had  promised  me ;  he  ordered  it  to  be 
prepared,  taking  for  co])y  the  letter  which  the  king  (Sahala 
Salassah  of  Sboa)  had  given  to  me. 

''My  guide  having  again  promised  to  forward  me  in  safety, 
the  Wallasena  presented  him  with  a  spear,  a  shield,  and  a 
Tobe,  together  with  the  horse  and  the  cloth  which  I  had 
purchased  for  him.  About  noon  on  Monday  the  17th,  we 
quitted  Farri  with  a  slave-caravan  bound  for  Tajoorah.  I 
was  acquainted  with  many  of  these  people,  the  Wallasena 
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nleo  recommended  me  strongly  to  the  care  of  Mahomed 
ibn  Buraitoo  and  Dorranu  ibn  Kamil.  We  proceeded  to 
Datharal^  the  Wallasena  and  his  nephew  having  escorted 
me  as  far  as  Denehmelli>  where  thej  took  leave*  I  found 
the  Caffilah  to  consist  of  fifteen  Tajoorians,  and  about  fifty 
camels  laden  with  provisions  for  the  road,  fifty  male  and 
about  twenty  female  slaves,  mostly  children  from  eight  to 
ten  years  of  age.  My  guide  had  with  him  five  camels 
laden  with  griun,  two  men  and  two  women. 

The  Has  el  Caffilah  (chief  of  the  caravan)  was  one 
Ibrahim  ibn  Boorantoo,  who  it  appears  had  been  chief  of 
the  embassy  caravan,  although  Essakh  (Ishak)  gave  out 
that  he  was.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  always  gave 
orders  for  pitching  the  camp  and  for  loading ;  but  we  being 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  Has  el  Caffilah,  ho  had 
not  received  presents  on  the  arrival  of  the  Embassy  at 
Shoa.  Whilst  unloading  the  camels,  the  following  con- 
versation took  place.  *  Yd  Kabtdn  I '  (O  Captain)  said  ho 
addressing  me  with  a  sneer,  '  where  are  you  going  to?  — 
do  you  think  the  Bedoos  will  let  you  pass  through  their 
country?  We  shall  see!  Now  I  will  tell  you  I — you 
Feringis  have  treated  me  very  ill  I — you  loaded  Essakh 
and  others  with  presents,  but  never  gave  me  anything.  I 
have,  as  it  were,  a  knife  in  my  stomach  which  is  con« 
tinually  cutting  me  —  this  knife  you  have  placed  there! 
But,  inshallah  I  it  is  now  my  turn  I  I  will  be  equal  with 
you ! — you  think  of  going  to  Hurrur —  we  shall  see  I*  I 
replied,  ^*  You  know  me  not !  It  is  true  I  was  ignorant  that 
you  were  Ras  el  Caffilah  on  our  way  to  Shoa.  You  say 
you  have  a  knife  cutting  your  inside — I  can  remove  that 
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knife!  Those  who  treat  me  well,  now  that  I  am  return- 
ing to  my  country,  shall  be  rewarded ;  for,  the  Lord  be 
praised  I  there  I  have  the  means  of  repaying  my  friends, 
but  in  Shoa  I  am  a  beggar.  Those  that  treat  me  ill  shall 
also  receive  their  reward.' 

"  My  mules,  being  frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  camels, 
were  exceedingly  restive ;  one  of  them  strayed  and  was 
brought  back  by  Deeni  ibn  Hamed,  a  young  man  who 
was  indebted  to  me  for  some  medicines  and  a  trifling 
present  which  he  had  received  from  the  embassy.  Ibrahim, 
the  Ras  el  Caffilah,  seeing  him  lead  it  back,  called  out, 
*  So  you  also  have  become  servant  to  the  ICafir  (infidel)!' 
At  the  same  time  Datah  Mahomed,  the  guide,  addressed 
to  me  some  remark  which  he  asked  Ibrahim  to  explain ; 
the  latter  replied  in  a  sarcastic  manner  in  Arabic,  a  language 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted.*  This  determined  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Has  el  Caffilah  was  particularly  distress- 
ing to  me,  as  I  feared  he  would  do  me  much  mischief.  I 
therefore  determined  to  gain  him  over  to  my  interests,  and 
accordingly,  taking  Deeni  on  one  side,  I  promised  him  a 
handsome  present  if  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  Ibrahim  that  he  should  be  well  rewarded  if 
he  behaved  properly,  and  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  acted 
badly,  that  a  line  or  two  sent  to  Aden  would  do  him  harm. 
I  also  begged  him  to  act  as  my  interpreter  as  long  as  we 
were  together,  and  he  cheerfully  agreed  to  do  so. 

**We  were  on  the  point  of  resuming  our  journey  on 
Tuesday  the  18tli,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mule  of  the 

*  Thus  in  the  original.    It  may  be  a  mistake,  for  Captain  Barker 
id,  I  am  informed,  a  proficient  in  conversational  Arabic. 
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Kas  el  Caffilah  had  strayed.  After  his  conduct  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  he  was  ashamed  to  come  to  me,  but  he  de- 
puted one  of  the  caravan  people  to  request  the  loan  of  one 
of  my  mules  to  go  in  quest  of  his.  I  gave  him  one  readily* 
We  were  detained  that  day  as  the  missing  animal  was  not 
brought  back  till  late.  Notwithstanding  my  civility,  I 
observed  him  in  close  conversation  with  Datah  Mahomed, 
about  the  rich  presents  which  the  Feringis  had  given  to 
Essakh  and  others,  and  I  frequently  observed  him  pointing 
to  my  luggage  in  an  expressive  manner.  Towards  evening 
the  guide  came  to  me  and  said,  *  My  son  t  I  am  an  old 
man,  my  teeth  are  bad,  I  cannot  eat  this  parched  grein — 
I  see  you  eat  bread.  Now  we  are  friends,  you  must  give 
me  some  of  it ! '  I  replied  that  several  times  after  prepa- 
ring for  the  journey,  I  had  been  disappointed  and  at  last 
started  on  a  short  notice — that  I  was  but  scantily  supplied 
with  provisions^  and  had  a  long  journey  before  me:  notwith- 
standing which  I  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  share 
with  me  what  I  had  as  long  as  it  lasted,  and  that  as  he  was 
a  great  chief,  I  expected  that  he  would  furnish  me  with  a 
fresh  supply  on  arriving  at  his  country.  He  then  said,  '  it 
is  well  I  but  why  did  you  not  buy  me  a  mule  instead  of  a 
horse  ? '  My  reply  was  that  I  had  supposed  that  the  latter 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  him.  I  divided  the  night 
into  three  watches :  my  servants  kept  the  first  and  middle, 
andJ  myself  the  morning. 

*'  We  quitted  Dattenab,  the  frontier  station,  at  about 
7  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Wednesday  the  19th.  The  country  at 
this  season  presented  a  more  lively  appearance  than  when 
we  travelled  over  it  before,  grass  being  abundant :  on  tho 


trcc»  liy  tlic  rontUidc  was  niucli  gum  Acncb,  wliicli  lliu 
Cnffilnli  peojilc  ctilloctcd  as  thcjr  passed.  I  was  pleased 
to  remark  that  Ibraliim  was  the  011I7  person  Ul-dUpOBcd 
towards  me,  tlie  rest  of  the  travellers  were  civil  and  respect- 
ful. At  noon  wo  hiilted  under  some  trees  by  the  way- 
iido.  Presently  wc  wore  accosted  by  six  Ikdoos  of  tlic 
Woiimah  tribe  who  were  travelling  from  Kcelulho  to  Shoa: 
they  informed  us  that  Demetrius  had  been  plundered  and 
stripped  by  the  Takylo  tribe,  that  one  Arab  and  three 
male  alavcs  had  bocii  slain,  and  that  another  Arab  hud  fled 
on  horseback  to  the  Ktoh  (Ittu)  Galhts,  whence  nothing 
mora  had  boon  heard  of  him  j  tlio  rest  of  the  party  were 
living  under  tho  protection  of  Shaykh  Omar  Duttoo  of  the 
Takyle.  The  Uedooa  added  that  plunderers  were  lying  in 
wait  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ilowaah  for  the  white  people 
that  were  about  lo  leave  Shoo.  The  Has  el  Cnflilah  com- 
municated to  me  this  intelligence,  and  concluded  by  saying: 
'  Now,  if  you  wish  to  return,  I  will  take  you  back,  but  if 
you  say  forward,  let  us  proceed  I '  I  answered,  '  Let  us 
proceed!'  I  must  own  that  the  intelligence  pleased  me 
not;  two  of  my  servants  were  for  returning,  but  they  were 
persuaded  to  go  on  to  the  next  station,  where  we  would  be 
guided  by  cireumstnnces.  About  2  o'clock  p.  m.  we  again 
proceeded,  after  a  long  "  Cullam  "  or  talk,  whiuh  ended  ia 
Datah  Mahomed,  sending  for  assistance  to  a  neighbour- 
ing tribe.  During  n  conversation  with  the  Bob  el  CnfBlah, 
I  found  out  that  the  Bedoos  were  lying  in  wait,  not  for 
the  white  people,  but  for  our  caravan.  It  came  out  that 
these  Bedouins  had  had  the  worst  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
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lost  CafSlah  from  Tajoorah :  they  then  threatened  to  attack 
it  in  force  on  its  return.  The  Ras  el  Caffiiah  was  assured 
that  as  long  as  we  journeyed  together,  I  should  consider 
his  enemies  my  enemies,  and  that  being  well  supplied 
with  firearms,  I  would  assist  him  on  all  occasions.  This 
offer  pleased  him,  and  we  became  more  friendly.  We 
passed  several  deserted  villages  of  the  Bedoos,  who  had 
retired  for  want  of  water  towards  the  Wadys,  and  about 
7  o'clock  P.  M.  halted  at  the  lake  Leadoo* 

'*  On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  20th,  Datah  Maho* 
med  came  to  me  and  delivered  himself  though  Deeni  as 
follows :  *  My  son  I  our  father  the  Wallasena  entrusted  you 
to  my  care,  we  feasted  together  in  Gouchoo — ^you  are  to 
mo  as  the  son  of  my  house  I  Yesterday  I  heard  that  the 
Bedoos  were  waiting  to  kill,  but  fear  not,  for  I  have  sent 
to  the  Seedy  Habroo  for  some  soldiers,  who  will  be  here 
soon.  Now  these  soldiers  are  sent  for  on  your  account ; 
they  will  want  much  cloth,  but  you  are  a  sensible  person, 
and  will  of  course  pay  them  well.  They  will  accompany 
us  beyond  the  Howash  ! '  I  replied,  *  It  is  true,  the  Wal- 
lasena entrusted  me  to  your  care.  He  also  told  me  that 
you  were  a  great  chief,  and  could  forward  me  on  my 
journey.  I  therefore  did  not  prepare  a  large  supply  of 
cloth — a  long  journey  is  before  me — what  can  be  spared 
shall  be  freely  given,  but  you  must  tell  the  soldiers  that 
I  have  but  little.     You  are  now  my  father  I ' 

'^  Scarcely  had  I  ceased  when  the  soldiers,  fine  stout- 
looking  savages,  armed  with  spear,  shield,  and  crease,  mus- 
tering about  twenty-five,  made  their  appearance.     It  was 


than  10  A-it.  Tlie  word  waa  given  to  loul  tfie  caiDels, 
and  we  toon  moved  forward.  I  found  my  worth;  pro- 
tector etoeedingly  good-natured  and  tuvil,  dngging  on 
my  oaaoi  and  leading  my  mulce.  Near  the  Uowa&h  we 
[imuwd  Mrcral  villages,  in  which  I  could  not  but  remark 
tlio  great  proportion  of  children.  At  about  3  p.m.  wc 
forded  llio  rivor,  which  was  waiBt-decp,  and  on  the  bonks 
uf  which  were  at  loost  3000  head  of  homed  cattle  See- 
ing  iiu  •igna  of  (ho  expected  enemy,  we  journeyed  on  till 
5  P.M.,  when  wo  halted  at  the  Bouth-eostem  extremity 
of  the  Howoeh  Plain,  about  one  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
a  sinidl  pool  of  water, 

"  At  daylight  on  Friday  the  Ststit  was  discovered  that 
Dntah  Mahomed's  hone  had  disappeared.  Thtd  was 
entirely  hie  fault ;  my  servants  had  brought  it  bock  when 
it  strayed  during  tlie  night,  but  ho  oaid,  '  Let  it  feed,  it 
will  not  run  awayl'  When  I  condoled  with  him  on  the 
loea  of  BO  noble  an  animal,  he  replied, '  I  know  very  well 
who  has  taken  it :  one  of  my  cousins  asked  me  for  it  yes- 
terday, and  because  I  refused  to  give  it  he  has  stolen  it ; 
never  mind,  Inshallah  I  I  will  steal  some  of  his  camels.' 
After  a  'Cullam'  abont  what  was  to  be  given  to  our 
worthy  protectors,  it  wns  settled  that  I  should  contribute 
three  cloths  and  the  Caffilah  ten ;  receiving  these,  they 
departed  much  satisfied.  Having  filled  our  water-skins, 
we  resumed  our  march  a  little  before  noon.  Several  herda 
of  antelope  and  wild  aeses  appeared  on  the  way.  At 
7  F.H.  we  halted  near  Hano.  Prevented  from  lighting 
a  fire  for  fear  of  the  GoUa,  I  was  obliged  to  content 
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myself  with  some  parched  grain,  of  which  I  had  prep«ircd 
A  large  supply. 

^'  At  sunrise  on  the  22nd  we  resumed  our  journey,  the 
weather  becoming  warm  and  the  grass  scanty.  At  noon 
we  halted  near  Shaykh  Othman.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
Deeni  had  succeeded  in  converting  the  Sas  el  Caffilah 
from  an  avowed  enemy  to  a  staunch  friend,  at  least  out- 
wardly so ;  he  has  now  become  as  civil  and  obliging  as 
he  was  before  the  contrary.  There  being  no  water  at 
this  station,  I  desired  my  servant  Adam  not  to  make  any 
bread,  contenting  myself  with  the  same  fare  as  that  of  tlie 
preceding  evening.  This  displeasing  Datah  Mahomed, 
some  misunderstanding  arose,  which,  from  their  ignorance 
of  each  other's  language,  might,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Kas-el-Caffilah  and  Deeni,  have  led  to  serious  results. 
An  explanation  ensued,  which  ended  in  Datoh  Mahomed 
seizing  me  by  the  beard,  hugging  and  embracing  me  in  a 
manner  truly  unpleasant.  I  then  desired  Adam  to  make 
him  some  bread  and  coffee,  and  harmony  was  once  more 
restored.  This  little  disturbance  convinced  me  that  if 
once  left  among  these  savages  without  any  interpreter, 
that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
The  Ras-el-Caffilah  also  told  me  that  unless  he  saw  that 
the  road  was  clear  for  me  to  Ilurrur,  and  that  there  was 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
leaving  me,  but  should  take  me  with  him  to  Tajoorah.  He 
continued,  ^  You  know  not  the  Emir  of  Ilurrur :  when  lie 
hears  of  your  approach  he  will  cause  you  to  be  wayltud  by 
the  Oallo.   Why  not  come  with  me  to  Tajoorah  ?  If  you 
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fear  being  in  want  of  provisions  we  liavo  plenty,  and  you 
shall  share  all  we  have  I'  I  was  much  surprised  at  this 
change  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Ras  el  CaflSlah,  and 
by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  continue  friendly,  spared 
not  to  flatter  him,  saying  it  was  true  I  did  not  know  him 
before,  but  now  I  saw  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  disposi- 
tion. At  three  p.m.  we  again  moved  forward.  Grass 
became  more  abundant ;  in  some  places  it  was  luxuriant 
and  yet  green.  We  halted  at  eight  p.m.  The  night  was 
cold  with  a  heavy  dew,  and  there  being  no  fuel,  I  again 
contented  myself  with  parched  grain. 

''  At  daylight  on  the  23rd  we  resumed  our  march.  Datah 
Mahomed  asked  for  two  mules,  that  he  and  his  friend 
might  ride  forward  to  prepare  for  my  reception  at  his 
village.  I  lent  him  the  animals,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
he  returned  to  say  that  I  had  given  him  the  two  worst, 
and  be  would  not  go  till  I  dismounted  and  gave  him  the 
mule  which  I  was  riding.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the 
lake  Toor  Eniin  Murroo,  where  the  Bedouins  were  in 
great  numbers  watering  their  flocks  and  herds,  at  least 
3000  head  of  homed  cattle  and  sheep  innumerable. 
Datah  Mahomed,  on  my  arrival,  invited  me  to  be  seated 
under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  having  in- 
troduced me  to  his  people  as  his  guest  and  the  friend  of 
the  Wallasena,  immediately  ordered  some  milk,  which  was 
brought  in  a  huge  bowl  fresh  and  warm  from  the  cow ; 
my  servants  were  similarly  provided.  During  the  night 
Adam  shot  a  fox,  which  greatly  astonished  the  Bedouins, 
and  gave  them  even  more  dread  of  our  fire-arms.   Hearing 
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that  Demetrius  and  hie  party,  who  had  been  plundered  of 
everything,  were  living  at  a  village  not  far  distant,  I 
offered  to  pay  the  Has  el  Caffilah  any  expense  he  might  be 
put  to  if  he  would  permit  them  to  accompany  our  caravan 
to  Tajoorah.  He  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their 
joining  the  Cafiilah,  but  that  he  had  been  informed  their 
wish  was  to  return  to  Shoa.  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Ras,  who  begged  of  me  not  to  go  to  Hurrur ; 
*  for,'  he  said,  *  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hurruri  caravan 
remained  behind  solely  on  your  account.  You  will  there- 
fore enter  the  town,  should  you  by  good  fortune  arrive 
there  at  all,  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Emir*,  who  may  receive  you  kindly,  will  even- 
tually do  you  much  mischief,  besides  which  these 
Bedouins  will  plunder  you  of  all  your  property.*  The 
other  people  of  the  caravan,  who  are  all  my  friends,  also 
spoke  in  the  same  strain.  This  being  noted  as  a  bad 
halting  place,  all  kept  watch  with  us  during  the  night. 

''  The  mules  and  camels  having  had  their  morning  feed, 
we  set  out  at  about  10  A.  M.  on  Monday  the  24th  for  the 
village  of  Datah  Mahomed,  he  having  invited  the  CaflSlah^s 
people  and  ourselves  to  partake  of  his  hospitality  and  be 
present  at  his  marriage  festivities.  The  place  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  E.  N.  E.  of  the  lake ;  it  consists  of 
about  sixty  huts,  surrounded  by  a  thorn  fence  with  separate 
enclosures  for  the  cattle.     The  huts  are  formed  of  curved 

*  ThiB  chief  was  the  Emir  Abubakr,  father  of  Ahmed :  the  latter 
was  raling  when  I  entered  Harar  in  1855. 
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sticks,  with  tlieir  eodn  fiuteaci]  ia  iho  ground,  covered 
wit]]  mats,  ia  simpo  approacliing  to  ova),  about  five  feet 
higl),  fiftcGti  feet  long,  and  eight  broad.  Arrived  at  the 
village,  we  found  the  elders  Mated  under  the  shade  of  a 
venerable  Acacia  feasting  ;  nix  butlockd  were  immediately 
slaughtered  for  the  Cniliiah  and  ourselves.  At  sunset  a 
camel  was  brought  nut  in  front  of  the  building  and  killed 
—  tlie  Bedoos  are  extremely  fond  of  this  meat.  In  the 
evening  1  had  a  long  conversation  with  Datali  &Iahomed, 
who  said, '  My  son  I  you  have  as  yet  given  me  nothing. 
The  Wallaseoa  gave  me  everything.  My  horse  has  been 
stolen— I  want  a  mule  and  much  clotli.'  Decni  replied 
for  me  that  the  niulca  were  presents  from  the  king  (Sahaht 
Snlaseah)  to  the  Governor  of  Aden:  this  the  old  mnn 
would  not  believe.  I  told  him  that  I  bad  given  him  the 
horse  and  Tobe,  but  he  exclaimed,  •  No,  no  I  my  son ; 
the  Wnltascnn  is  our  father ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  given 
them  to  me,  and  also  that  you  would  give  me  great  things 
when  you  arrived  at  my  village.  My  son  I  the  Wallasena 
would  not  lie.'     Datah  waa  then  called  awa^. 

'*  Early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  25th,  Datah 
Mahomed  invited  me  and  the  elders  of  the  CaflSIah  to  his 
hut,  where  he  supplied  us  liberally  with  milk ;  clarified 
butter  was  (hen  handed  round,  and  the  Tajooriane  anointed 
their  bodies.  After  we  had  left  his  hut,  he  ciune  to  me, 
and  iu  presence  of  the  Itas  el  Caffilah  and  Deent  sud, 
■You  see  I  have  treated  you  with  great  honour,  you 
must  give  me  a  mule  and  plenty  of  cloth,  as  all  mj  jieople 
want   cloth.      Yon    have    given    me    nothing  as   yet  I' 
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Seeing  that  I  became  rather  fkngtj,  and  declared  solemnly 
that  I  had  given  him  the  horse  and  Tobe,  he  smiled  and 
said,  *  I  know  that,  but  I  want  a  mule,  my  horse  has  been 
stolen.'  I  replied  that  I  would  see  about  it.  He  then 
asked  for  all  my  blue  cloth  and  my  Arab  ^Camblee' 
(blanket).  My  portmanteau  being  rather  the  worse  for 
wear — its  upper  leather  was  torn — he  thrust  in  his 
fingers,  and  said,  with  a  most  avaricious  grin,  '  What 
have  you  here?'  I  immediately  arose  atid  exclaimed, 
'You  ore  not  my  father;  the  Wallosena  told  me  you 
would  treat  me  kindly ;  this  is  not  doing  so.'  He  begged 
pardon  and  said,  '  Do  not  be  frightenedi  my  son ;  I  will 
take  nothing  from  you  but  what  you  give  me  freely. 
You  think  I  am  a  bad  man ;  people  have  been  telling  you 
ill  tlungs  about  me.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have 
given  up  such  child's  work  as  plundering  people.'  It 
became,  however,  necessary  to  inquire  of  Datah  Mahomed 
what  were  his  intentions  with  regard  to  myself.  I  found 
that  I  had  been  deceived  at  Shoa ;  there  it  was  asserted 
that  he  lived  at  Errur  and  was  brother  to  Bedar,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  Adel,  instead  of  which  it 
proved  that  he  was  not  so  highly  connected,  and  that  he 
visited  Errur  only  occasionally.  Datah  told  me  that  his 
marriage  feast  would  last  seven  days,  after  which  he  would 
forward  me  to  Doomi,  where  we  should  find  Bedar,  who 
would  send  me  either  to  Tajoorali  or  to  Hurrur,  as  he 
saw  fit. 

**  I  now  perceived  that  all  hope  of  reaching  Hurrur  was 
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at  an  end.  Vexed  nod  didnppointcd  at  having  sufTered  ao 
luticli  in  Vttin,  I  was  obliged  to  resign  tlic  idea  of  going 
there  for  the  following  reasons :  The  Mission  treasury  wns 
at  ao  low  an  ebb  that  I  had  left  Shoa  with  only  three 
Gcrmnn  crowns,  and  the  proti{iect  of  meellng  on  the  road 
Mnhoincd  All  in  chnrgc  of  the  Bocond  division  of  the 
Enihaaay  and  the  preHenIa,  who  could  have  supplied  nie 
with  money.  The  constant  demands  of  Datah  Mnliomed 
for  tobacco,  for  cloth,  in  fact  for  everything  he  saw,  would 
become  ten  times  more  annoying  were  I  left  with  him 
without  an  interpreter.  The  Tajoorlana,  also,  one  all, 
begged  me  not  to  remain,  saying,  *  Think  not  of  your 
property,  but  only  of  your  and  your  servanle'  lives.  Come 
with  US  to  Tajoomb  ;  we  will  travel  quick,  and  you  shall 
eliaro  our  provisions.'  At  last  I  consented  to  this  now 
nrrongcment,  and  Datnli  Mnbomcd  made  no  objeelion. 
This  individual,  however,  did  not  leave  me  till  he  had 
extorted  from  me  my  best  mute,  alt  my  Tobes  (eight  in 
number),  and  three  others,  which  I  borrowed  from  the 
caravan  people.  He  departed  about  midnightt  aaying  that 
he  would  take  away  his  mule  in  the  morning. 

"  At  4  A.  u.  on  the  26th  I  was  disturbed  by  Datah 
Mahomed,  who  took  away  hia  mule,  and  then  oalced  fur 
more  cloth,  which  was  resolutely  refused.  He  then 
begged  for  my  '  Camblee,'  which,  as  it  was  tny  only 
covering,  I  would  not  part  with,  and  checked  him  by 
desiring  him  to  strip  mc  if  ho  wished  it.  He  then  left  me 
and  returned  in  about  Rn  hour  with  a  particular  friend 
who  hod   come   a   long  way   expressly   to   see   me.      I 
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acknowledged  the  honour,  and  deeply  regretted  that  I  had 
onlj  words  to  pay  for  it,  lie  himself  having  received  my 
last  Tobe.  *  However,'  I  continued,  seeing  the  old  man's 
brow  darken,  '  I  will  endeavour  to  borrow  one  from  the 
Caffilah  people.'  Deeni  brought  me  one,  which  was 
rejected  as  inferior.  I  then  said,  '  You  see  my  dress  — 
that  cloth  is  better  than  what  I  wear — but  here;  take 
my  turban.'  This  had  the  desired  effect;  the  cloth 
was  accepted.  At  length  Datah  Mahomed  delivered  mo 
^x^ver  to  the  charge  of  the  Ras  el  Caffilah  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner,  and  gave  me  his  blessing.  We  resumed 
our  journey  at  2  P.  M.,  when  I  joined  heartily  with  the 
ciiravan  people  in  their  '  Praise  be  to  God  I  we  are  at 
length  clear  of  the  Bedoos  I '  About  8  F.  M.  we  halted 
at  Metta. 

''At  half-past  4  A.M.  on  the  27th  we  started;  all  the 
people  of  the  Caffilah  were  warm  in  their  congratulations 
that  I  had  given  up  the  Hurrur  route.  At  9  a.m.  we 
halted  at  Codaitoo :  the  country  bears  marks  of  having  been 
thickly  inhabited  during  the  rains,  but  at  present,  owing 
to  the  want  of  water,  not  an  individual  was  to  be  met 
with.  At  Murroo  we  filled  our  water-skins,  there  being 
no  water  between  that  place  and  Doomi,  distant  two 
days'  journey.  As  the  Bos  el  Caffilah  had  heard  that  the 
Bedoos  were  as  numerous  as  the  hairs  of  his  head  at 
Doomi  and  Keclulhoo,  he  determined  to  avoid  both  and 
proceed  direct  to  Warrahambili,  where  water  was  plenti- 
ful and  Bedoos  were  few,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  grass. 
This,  he  said,  was  portly  on  my  account  and  partly  on  his  ' 
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own,  M  he  wocid  be  much  troubled  by  the  Bedouiiiii  of 
Doom!,  many  of  tJiem  being  hia  kinEmen.  We  oon- 
liniied  our  niarcb  from  3  p.  u.  till  9  P.  M.,  when  we  halteil 
nt  Boondcmih. 

"  At  4  p.  »!,,  on  Jnnnnry  28th,  we  moved  forward 
through  the  Waddy  Doondcrrah,  which  waa  dry  at  that 
f cnson ;  graen,  however,  waa  still  abundant.  From  11 
A.  M.  till  4  V.  it.,  we  hailed  at  Cieera  Dohiba.  Then 
again  advancing  wo  traversed,  by  a  very  rough  road,  n 
deep  ravine,  oalled  the  "  Place  of  Liona."  The  elavea 
are  now  beginning  to  ho  much  knocked  up,  many  of  them 
during  the  last  innreh  were  oldigcd  to  he  put  upon  camels. 
I  fonjit  lo  mention  that  one  died  the  day  we  left  Murroo. 
At  10  P.M.  we  halted  at  Magaioo  Geera  Dohiba:  this 
was  formerly  the  dwelling-place  of  Hagaioo,  chief  of  tlie 
Wocmah  (Oankali),  but  the  Ecsa  Somali  having  made  a 
BiicccMful  attaclt  upon  him,  and  swept  oif  al!  hia  cattle,  he 
deserted  iL  During  the  night  the  barking  of  doga 
betrayed  (he  vicinity  of  a  Bedoo  encampment,  and  caused 
tia  to  keep  a  good  look-out  Water  being  too  scarce  to 
make  bread,  I  contented  myself  with  coffee  and  parched 
grain. 

"  At  daylight  on  the  2dth  we  reanmed  our  journey,  and 
passed  by  an  encampment  of  the  Seea.  About  noon  we 
reached  Wartahanibili.  Thus  far  we  have  done  well,  but 
the  alavea  ar^  now  so  cxhauated  that  a  halt  of  two  days 
will  be  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength.  In  this 
Wody  we  found  an  abundance  of  slightly  brackish  water, 
and  A  hot  spring. 
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*^  Sunday,  SOih  January.  —  A  Caffilahi  travelling  from 
Tnjoorah  to  Shoa,  passed  by.  The  people  kindly  offered 
to  take  my  letters.  Mahomed  ibn  Bonutoo,  one  of  the 
principal  people  in  the  Caffilah,  presented  me  with  a  fine 
sheep  and  a  quantity  of  milk,  which  I  was  glad  to  accept. 
There  had  been  a  long-standing  quarrel  between  him  and 
our  Has  el  Caffilah.  When  the  latter  heard  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  present  he  became  very  angry,  and  said  to  my 
servant,  Adam,  '  Very  well,  your  master  chooses  to  take 
things  from  other  people ;  why  did  he  not  ask  me  if  he 
wanted  sheep  ?  We  shall  see !  *  Adam  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  ^  Be  not  angry ;  my  master  did  not  ask  for 
the  sheep,  it  was  brought  to  him  as  a  present;  it  has 
boon  slaughtered,  and  I  was  just  looking  for  you  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  people  of  the  Caffilah.'  This  ap- 
peased him ;  and  Adam  added,  *  If  my  master  hears  your 
words  he  will  be  angry,  for  he  wishes  to  be  friends  with 
all  people.'  I  mention  the  above  merely  to  show  how 
very  little  excites  these  savages  to  anger.  The  man  who 
gave  me  the  sheep,  hearing  that  I  wished  to  go  to  Ta- 
joorah,  offered  to  take  me  there  in  four  days.  I  told  him 
I  would  first  consult  the  Ras  el  Caffilah,  who  declared  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  proceed  from  this  alone,  but 
that  from  Dakwaylaka  (three  marches  in  advance)  he 
himself  would  accompany  me  in.  The  Ras  then  presented 
me  a  with  sheep. 

"  We  resumed  our  journey  at  I  p.m.,  January  3 1st, 
passed  several  parties  of  Eesa,  and  at  8  p.m.  halted  at 
Burroo  BuddaL 
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"Od  Fcbninry  let  we  marclied  from  4  A.M.  to  11 
A,M.,  when  wo  baited  in  the  Waily  Fiitliloo,  dry  nt  this 
Bcoaon.  OnuM  wiw  abundant.  At  3  p.m.  we  reauraed 
oui-  joumej.  Croaeing  the  plain  of  Ainahdoo  some  men 
were  observed  to  the  eouthwanl,  marching  towards  the 
CnfHliih  ;  the  alurni  and  the  order  to  close  up  were  instantly 
given;  our  men  threw  aside  tlicir  upper  garmente  and  pre- 
pared for  action,  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  parly 
of  Eeaa  coming  to  attack  them.  Ilowevor,  on  nearer 
approach  we  obeerved  ecvcrni  cimels  ivith  tliem ;  two  men 
were  sent  on  to  inquire  who  they  were;  they  proved  to  he 
A  party  of  Somalia  going  to  Oiieak  for  grain.  At  8  P.M. 
wo  hulti^d  oil  the  plain  of  Djikwaykkn. 

"  Atdiiylight  on  February  ihc  2nd,  the  Has  ol  Caffilob, 
Deeni,  and  Mahomed  accompanied  nie  in  advance  of  the 
caravan  to  water  our  mulca  at  Dukwnvlaka.  Arriving 
llicre  about  11  A.M.  we  fuund  the  Bcdoos  watering 
their  cattle.  Mahomed  unbridled  his  animal,  which  rushed 
towards  the  trough  from  which  the  cattle  were  drinking; 
the  fair  maid  who  was  at  the  well  baling  out  the  water 
into  the  trough  immediately  set  up  the  Ehrill  cry  of  alarm, 
nod  we  were  compelled  to  move  about  a  mile  np  the 
Wady,  when  we  come  to  8  pool  of  water  black  as  ink. 
Thirsty  as  I  was  I  could  not  touch  the  stuff.  The  CaffiUh 
arrived  about  half-past  1  P.H.,  by  which  time  the  cattle 
of  the  Bedoos  had  oil  been  driven  off  to  grass,  so  that  the 
well  was  at  our  service.  We  encamped  close  to  it.  Ibrahim 
recommended  that  Adam  Burroo  of  the  Assoubal  tribe,  a 
young  Bedoo,  and  a  relation  of  his  should  accompany  our 
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party.  I  promised  him  ten  dollars  at  Tajoorah.*  At 
3  P.M.,  having  completed  my  arrangements,  and  leaving 
one  servant  behind  to  bring  up  the  luggage,  I  quitted  the 
Caffilah  amidst  the  universal  blessings  of  the  people.  I 
was  accompanied  hj  Ibrahim,  the  Has  el  Caffilah,  Deeni 
ibn  Hamid,  my  interpreter,  three  of  my  servants,  and  the 
young  Bedoo,  all  mounted  on  mules.  One  baggnge  mule, 
fastened  behind  one  of  my  servants*  animals,  carried  a  little 
flour,  parched  grain,  and  coffee,  coffee-pot,  frying-pan,  and 
one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.  Advancing  at  a  rapid  pacMS, 
about  5  P.M.  we  came  up  with  a  party  consisting  of 
Eesa,  with  their  camels.  One  of  them  instantly  collected 
the  camels,  whilst  the  others  hurried  towards  us  in  a  sus- 
picious way.  The  Bedoo  hastened  to  meet  them,  and  we 
were  permitted,  owing,  I  was  told,  to  my  firearms,  the 
appearance  of  which  pleased  them  not,  to  proceed  quietly. 
At  7  P.M.,  having  arrived  at  a  place  where  grass  was 
abundant,  we  turned  off  the  road  and  halted. 

^'  At  1*30  A.M.,  on  Thursday,  3rd  February,  as  the  moon 
rose  we  saddled  our  mules  and  pushed  forward  at  a  rapid 
jmce.  At  4  A.M.  we  halted  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee  each, 
when  wo  again  mounted.  As  the  day  broke  we  came 
upon  an  encampment  of  the  Debeneh,  who  hearing  the 
clatter  of  our  mules'  hoofs,  set  up  the  cry  of  alarm.  The 
Bedoo  pacified  thom :  they  had  supposed  us  to  be  a  party 


*  As  the  youth  gave  perfect  satisfaction^  he  receiv^ed^  besides  the 
ten  dollars,  a  Tobe  and  a  European  saddle,  "  to  which  he  had  taken  a 
great  fancy.** 
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of  Emil  We  continuo^  our  journey,  and  a!>out  10  A-K. 
wo  Iinllcd  for  brcakfoat,  wliich  consisled  of  coffco  and 
pnrclied  grnin.  At  noon  wo  ^aln  moved  forwnrd,  and  at 
3  P.M.,  having  arrived  nt  a  pool  of  water  called  Alurhnbr 
in  tlio  Wady  Dalabayali,  we  halted  for  about  an  hour 
to  make  some  bread.  Wo  then  continued  through  the 
AVady,  pnEfied  several  Bedoo  cncamiiments  till  a  little 
afier  dark,  whgn  we  descended  into  tlie  plain  of  Gurgudeli. 
Here  observing  several  fires,  the  Bedoo  crawled  along  to 
reconnoitre,  and  returned  to  eay  they  were  Dcbeneh.  We 
gave  them  a  wide  berth,  and  about  8  30  p.m.  halted.  We 
were  cautioned  not  to  make  a  fire,  hut  I  had  a  great 
desire  for  a  enp  of  cofTee  after  the  fatigue  of  this  long 
march.  Accordingly  wo  made  a  small  fire,  concealing  it 
with  shields. 

"At  3  A.is.  on  Friday,  the  4th  February,  we  resumed 
our  journey.  After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  arriving  at 
a  good  grazing  ground,  we  halted  to  feed  the  mules,  and 
then  watered  them  at  AloolL  At  1  p.m.  I  found  the  sua 
BO  oppressive  that  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  two  hours. 
We  hod  struck  off  to  the  right  of  the  route  pursued  by 
the  Embassy,  nod  crossed,  not  the  Salt  Lake,  but  the  hilla 
to  the  southward.  Tho  wind  blowing  very  strong  con- 
siderably retarded  our  pn^reas,  so  that  we  did  not  arrive 
at  Dahfurri,  our  halting-place,  till  sunset.  Dahfurri  is 
situated  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  Mhow,  the 
encampment  of  the  Embassy  near  the  Lake,  and  about 
300  yards  to  tlie  eastward  of  the  road.  Hero  we  found 
a  targe  basin  of  excellent  water,  which  the  Tajoomna 
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informed  me  was  a  mere  mass  of  mud  when  we  passed 
bj  to  Shoa,  but  that  the  late  rains  had  cleared  awaj  all 
the  impurities.     After  sunset  a  gale  of  wind  blew. 

**  At  1  A.M.  on  the  5  th  February,  the  wind  having  de- 
creased we  started  Passing  through  the  pass  of  the  Ber 
Essa,  the  barking  of  dogs  caused  us  some  little  uneasiness, 
as  it  betrayed  the  vicinity  of  the  Bedoo,  whether  friend  or 
foe  we  knew  not.  Ibrahim  requested  us  to  keep  close 
order,  and  to  be  silent.  As  day  broke  we  descended  into 
the  plain  of  Warrah  Lissun,  where  we  halted  and  ate  the 
last  of  the  grain.  After  half  an  hour*s  halt  we  continued 
our  journey.  Ibrahim  soon  declared  his  inability  to  keep 
up  with  us,  so  he  recommended  me  to  the  care  of  the 
Bedoo  and  Deeni,  saying  he  would  follow  slowly.  We 
arrived  at  Sagulloo  about  11  A.M.,  and  Ibrahim  about  two 
hours  afterwards.  At  3  p.m.  we  resumed  our  march,  and 
a  little  before  sunset  arrived  at  Ambaboo. 

"  The  elders  had  a  conference  which  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  they  came  forward  and  welcomed 
me,  directing  men  to  look  after  my  mules.  I  was  led  to 
a  house  which  had  been  cleaned  for  my  reception.  Ibrahim 
then  brought  water  and  a  bag  of  dates,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards some  rice  and  milk.  Many  villagers  called  to 
pay  their  respects,  and  remained  but  a  short  time  as  I 
wanted  repose  :  they  would  scarcely  believe  that  I  had 
travelled  in  eighteen  days  from  Shoa,  including  four  day's 
halt. 

<'  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  6  th  February  I  set  out 
for  Tajoorah,  where  I  was  received  with  every  demon- 
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Btntion  of  welcome  by  both  ricli  nnd  poor.  The  Sultan 
gave  mo  his  liouae,  and  after  I  had  drunk  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  him,  considerately  ordered  away  all  the  people  who 
had  (locked  to  see  me,  lu,  he  remarked,  I  must  he  tired 
after  so  rapid  a  journey. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  that  the  British 
character  etiinds  very  high  at  Tajoorah,  The  people 
assured  me  timt  aince  the  British  had  token  Aden  they  had 
enjoyed  peace  and  security,  and  that  from  being  beggars 
they  had  become  princes.  As  a  proof  of  their  sincerity 
they  said  with  pride,  '  Look  at  our  village,  you  saw  it  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  you  know  what  it  waa  then,  behold 
what  is  now  I'  I  confessed  that  it  had  been  much  im- 
proved." 

(From  Tajoorah  the  traveller,  after  awarding  hia  at- 
tendants, took  boat  for  Znyla,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Ilajj  Sharmarkay's  agent.  SufTcring 
severely  from  fever,  on  Monday  the  14th  February  he 
put  to  sea  i^n  and  vbited  Berberab,  where  he  lived  in 
Sharmarkay's  house,  and  finally  he  arrived  at  Aden  on 
Friday  the  23th  February,  1842.  He  concludes  the 
narrative  of  his  adventure  as  follows.) 

"  It  is  due  to  myself  tliat  I  should  oRer  some  explanation 
for  the  rough  manner  in  which  this  report  is  drawn  up. 
On  leaving  Shoa  the  Caffilah  people  marked  with  a  jealous 
eye  that  I  seemed  to  number  the  slaves  and  camels,  and 
Deeni  reported  to  me  that  tliey  had  observed  my  making 
entries  in  my  note-book.  Whenever  the  Bedoos  on  the 
road  caught  eight  of  a  piece  of  paper,  they  were  load  in 
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their  demands  for  It.*  Our  marches  were  so  rapid  that  I 
was  scarcely  allowed  time  sufficient  to  prepare  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  ensuing  day,  and  experience  had  taught  me 
the  necessity  of  keeping  a  vigilant  watch,  f  Aware  that 
Government  must  be  anxious  for  information  from  the 
'  Mission/  1  performed  the  journey  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time  than  any  messenger^  however  highly  paid^  has  yet 
done  it^  and  for  several  days  lived  on  coffee  and  parched 
grain.  Moreover^  on  arrival  at  Aden^  I  was  so  weak  from 
severe  illness  that  I  could  write  but  at  short  intervals. 

**  It  will  not>  I  trusty  be  considered  that  the  alteration  in 
my  route  was  caused  by  trivial  circumstances.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  have  remained  with  the  Bedoos 
without  an  interpreter :  there  would  have  been  daily  dis- 
putes and  misunderstandings,  and  I  had  already  sufficient 
insight  into  the  character  of  Datah  Mahomed  to  perceive 
that  his  avarice  was  insatiable.  Supposing  I  had  passed 
through  his  hands^  there  was  the  chief  of  Bedar^  who, 
besides  expecting  much  more  than  I  had  given  to  Datah 
Mahomed,  would,  it  is  almost  certain,  eventually  have 
forwarded  me  to  TajooraL     Finally,  if  I  can  believe  the 

*  In  these  wild  countries  every  bit  of  paper  written  over  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  talisman  or  charm. 

-f  A  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  a  Portuguese  cook  belonging  to 
Captain  Harris's  mission  were  treacherously  slain  near  Tajoorah 
at  night.  The  murderers  were  Hamid  Saborajto,  and  Mohammed 
Saborayto,  two  Dankalis  of  the  Ad  Ali  clan.  In  1842  thej  seem  to 
have  tried  a  rtue  de  guerre  upon  M.  Rochet,  and  received  from  him 
only  too  mild  a  chastisement.  The  ruffians  still  live  at  Juddah 
( Jttbbah  ?)  near  Ambabo. 
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innumerable  reports  of  the  people^  both  at  Tajoorah  and 
Zalaya^  neither  I  myself  nor  mj  servants  would  ever  have 
passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Hurrun  The  jealousy  of 
the  prince  against  foreigners  is  so  great  that^  although 
he  would  not  injure  them  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
dominions^  he  would  cause  them  to  be  waylaid  and 
murdered  on  the  road.** 
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AiADAN,  Bishop  of  Cap€  Aden, 
100.11. 

Abar  ( Jahr  of  the  Arabs),  the  term 
eiplained,  204.  n, 

AlMskul,  tribe  of  the,  880. 

Abbaclie,  M.  Aittoine  d\  the  Abyui- 
nian  traTeller,  445.  n, 

Abban,  or  protector,  89*  and  n. 
Various  names  for,  among  difTerent 
tribes  and  races,  89.  n.  His 
multiform  duties,  89«  n.  Greedi- 
ness of  onet  92,  93. 

Abbaso  Valley,  the,  208. 

Abd  el  Malik,  the  Shaykh,  his  tomb, 
256. 

Abd  el  Muttaleb,  grandfather  of 
Mohammed,  his  sacrifice,  87.  n. 

Abd  el  llahman  el  Burai,  the  cele- 
brated Arab  poet,  specimen  of  bis 
melancholy  imagery,  53—55. 

Abd  el  llahman  bin  LJroar  el  Harari, 
the  Kasi,  333. 

Abdool  Kader  Ansari  Jeieri,  Sheikh, 
a  Maliomedan  author,  quoted, 
78.  ». 

Abdool  Kurreem,  a  victorious  Mo- 
hammedan general,  66,  n. 

Abdy,  an  abbreriation  of  Abdullah, 
9.  n. 

Abdy  Abokr,  or  •*  End  of  Time,** 
(servant  of  the  author's),  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  9.  His  shoir 
of  religion,  10.  and  n.  His 
power  of  repartee,  10.  His  eitra- 
▼agance  and  rascality,  10.  His 
satirical  remarks,  II.  His  skill 
in  smoking  and  buffoonery,  II. 


His  apt  remark,  93.  His  irre- 
verence, 112.  Keeps  watch  in 
the  Desert,  142.  His  despicable 
advice,  153.  His  horsemanidiip 
derided  by  the  Bedouins  158. 
His  fearfulneis,  165.  His  sus- 
picion of  th6  Somal,  168.  lieinark 
concerning  the  Bedouins  206. 
His  reception  from  the  elders  of 
Harar,  211.  Declines  Joining 
in  an  elephant  hunt,  227.  His 
dry  answer  to  a  boastful  speech, 
238.  His  inspiration,  255.  His 
humility,  366.  His  caution,  405. 
His  terror  in  a  storm,  439. 

Abdy  Mohammed  Diban,  proprietor 
of  the  Aynterad  Furt,  434. 

Abesi,  a  venomous  snake,  its  deadli- 
ness,  159.  ». 

Abody,  or  Baknyyah,  the  beautiful 
bird  so  named,  224.  and  ». 

Aboo  Abdallah  Mahomed  Dhabhant 
ibn  Said,  supposed  to  have  lieen 
the  first  to  introduce  coffee  into 
Arabia,  78.  n.' 

Aborigines,  or  Hamiies,  race  of 
Eastern  Africa,  98. 

Absi,  the  term  eiplained,  170.  ». 

Abtidon,  the  Gudabirsi  mule-driver, 
249.  His  song,  266—271.  His 
boastfulness,  365. 

Abubakr,  the  Amir,  story  jtold  of, 
335.  n. 

Abu  Jahl,  tale  of,  referred  to,  33. 

Abu  Kasiin,  of  Gaza,  30.  «. 

Abu  Sluijaa,  of  Isfahan,  30-  n, 

Abu  SitUh  (the  Father  of  Six), 
iwme  given  by  the  Bedouins  to  a 
CoWb  revolver,  84. 
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Abu  Zarbaj.  See  Ibrahim  Abu 
Zarlwy. 

Abyssinia,  custom  In,  of  detaining 

^  guesU^  S.  ».  Artisans  considered 
sorcerers  in,  33.  n.  Superstition  in, 
that  the  Jews  are  eaters  of  human 
blood,  57.  Its  existence  threatened 
by  the  Turks,  69.  Destroyed  by 
Mahfus  the  Moslem,  307.  Sale 
of  Christians  as  slares  in,  punished 
with  death,  436.  n. 

Abyssinian  travellers,  their  inability 
to  enter  Harar,  1.  An  Abys- 
sinian matron  described,  27,  88. 
Tlio  "Quarry"  or  Tobe,  29.  «. 
Descent  of  the  Abyssinians  firom 
Solomon,  98.  £usebius*s  declara- 
tion respecting,  99.  n.  'Jlieir 
exalted  estimate  of  salt,  136.  n. 
Their  •«  TeJ**  or  mead,  355.  ». 

Acacia,  the  Arman,  its  dense  growth, 
397. 

•*  Achha,"  "all  right,"  359. 

Adad,  or  the  Acacia  gum,  163,  164. 
Its  purity  in  the  country  of  the 
Gudabirsi,  246. 

Adau,  chief  of  the  Gudabirsi  tribe, 
his  sons,  239. 

Adan,  Prince  of  the  Girhi,  92.  Adan 
bin  Kaushan,  Oerad  of  Saghar- 
rah,  description  of  his  baton, 
254.  11  is  sinister  appearance, 
275.  His  cunning  and  treachery, 
275.  His  exten&ive  family  con- 
nexions, 276.  Ilis  coTctousness, 
276. 

Adari,  the  Somal  name  for  Harar, 
369.  n. 

A  del,  a  refuge  for  the  Indian  trade, 
68.  Its  commerce  with  India 
impeded  by  the  Turks,  69.  lu 
very  existence  Jeopardised,  69. 

Aden,  difficulties  and  delays  at, 
3.  An  Aden  crew  described, 
5.  Tlieir  food  and  habits,  5. 
Ridiculous  social  distinctions  in 
Aden,  39,  4a  Its  breed  of 
asses,  75.  n.  Tlie  Aden  Stone, 
100.  n,  lu  climate,  418.  n. 
Prevalence  of  scorbutic  dbeases 
at,  419.  n. 

Adiile,  or  Adulis,  the  port  of  Asum, 
the  Ray  of  Zayla  confounded  with, 


66.  H,     Various  opinions  as  to  its 
position,  66,  n. 

iEtliiopia,  its  slave  trade,  70.  Its 
emperors,  306 — 3'iO. 

Africa,  its  staple  manu&cture,  27.  »• 
Appetite  of  the  Africans,  28. 
Various  distinct  races  of  £astem, 
98.  Popular  method  of  landing 
in,  439. 

African  rulers,  their  strange  super- 
stitions and  interdicts,  2.  «. 

Afitkus,  King  (Scipio  Africanus?), 
101.  and  ». 

Afur,  or  morning  meal,  of  the  Somal, 
264. 

Agjogsi  well,  234. 

Aliun,  or  funeral  feast,  202. 

Ahmad  bin  Sultan  Abibakr,  Amir 
of  Harar,  his  appearance  and  cos- 
tume, 298.  His  court,  299.  Con- 
spired against  by  Arab  pedlars, 
329.  Infirmity  of  his  health,  332. 
His  four  wives,  332.  Severity  of 
his  rule,  333.  His  wealth,  334. 
Hii  state,  335,  336.  Attends 
at  the  harvest  home,  354,  355. 

Ahmad  bin  £1  Ashraf,  Prince  of 
Senaa,  his  reception  of  the  sons  of 
Saad  el  Din,  65, 

Ajam,  comprehensiveness  of  the 
name,  1 2.  ». 

*•  AkI  el  Salikin,"  or  the  Food  of  the 
Pious,  34»{. 

Aksar,  the,  or  £lixir,  superstition 
concerning,  57,  58. 

Alakiid,  the  antelope  so  named,  234. 
and  n. 

Albuquerque,  the  Great,  viceroy  of 
India,  309. 

**  Alhamdulillah  I'*  the  exclamation, 
366. 

Ali,  the  Somali  poet,  his  erudition 
and  acuteness,  368,  369.  His 
song,  369. 

Ali,  son  of  Saad  el  Din,  67. 

Ali  Addah,  or  White  Ali,  his  six 
sons,  21  & 

Ali  Iskandar,  an  Arab  mercenary, 
his  sarcastic  pleasantries,  84. 

All,  the  Somal  term  for  a  raid,  94. 
n.  et  $eg, 

Allah  help  the  Goer,  but  the  Re- 
turn is  Rolling/'  the  adage,  379. 
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•«  Al  N&r  wi\  U  al  Ar,**  die  Arabic 
tnaiiin,  371.  m. 

Atnnno,  King  of  Hadiya,  306. 

Amba  G^hd,  the  mountain  of,  310. 

Amda  Sion,  Empvror  of  iEthiopia, 
306. 

Aminah  the  pert,  355. 

Amirs,  origin  of,  391. 

Andreas,  Gabriel,  an  Abyssinian 
soldier,  kills  Mahfus  the  Moslem 
in  single  combat,  309. 

Angagarri,  the  well,  153. 

Angelo,  Mr^  a  Zaniibar  merchant, 
430.  n. 

Ao  Al>dal,  tomb  o(^  293. 

Ao  Darhe,  the  settlement  so  called, 
384. 

Ao  Samattar  and  Ao  Nur,  half- 
witted hedge-priests,  their  appear- 
ance described,  S39.  Casuistical 
question  of  the  former,  961. 

Ao  Umar  Siynd  and  Ao  llahmah, 
the  saints,  their  tomb,  292. 

Apartment,  the,  of  Sharmarkay, 
governor  of  Zayla,  described,  16, 
17. 

Aqueduct,  the,  at  Berberah,  its  con- 
struction attributed  by  the  Somal 
to  the  ancient  Pagans,  425.  More 
probably  constructed  by  the  Otto- 
mans, 425.  n, 

Arabia,  introduction  of  cofTee  into, 
by  Slisykh  el  Shasili,  76.  fi. 

ArNblet,  a  Mohammedan  people  so 
called,  66,  n. 

Arabs,  the,  their  costume,  29.  n. 
Their  mercenaries  superior  to  the 
Somal  in  the  use  of  arms,  46. 
Specimen  of  their  melancholy 
imagery,  53  —  55.  The  Arabs 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  earliest 
colonists  of  Zayla,  66,  n.  Their 
strong  predilection  for  Kit,  77.  n. 
348.  Their  superstition  respecting 
it,  77.  ».  Their  fondness  for  orna- 
ments, 81.  Their  skill  as  marks- 
men, 84.  Their  antiquated  fire- 
arms, 85.  Position  when  in  the 
act  of  firing,  84.  Particularity 
of  the  nobles  as  to  their  ciiil* 
drcn*s  names,  103.  n.  llieir 
aflection  for  their  horses,  222. 
Conspiracy  of  Arab  pedlars  agitinst 


the  Amir  of  Ilarar,  329.     Tlicir 

maxim,  *«  Al  Nir  wa  \i  al  Ar,**  371. 

».     llieir  unscrupulous  conduct, 

436.  ». 
Arcadia,   a  Somal,    described,   143. 

143. 
Arish,  or  cowhouse,  the  governor  of 

Zayla's  preference  for,  16.     MuU 

titude  of  them  in  Zayla,  21.  n. 
Armo  creeper,  the,  its  berries  some- 
times used  for  food,  1 85.  a. 
Arnott,  Dr.,  his  observations  upon 

the  poison  called  IVitbAyo,    199. 

His    experimenta    upon    animals 

with,  199—203. 
Arrah,  the  sons  of,  403.  n. 
Arrows,  poisoned,  of  the   Midgan 

tribe,  34.  a. 
Ashrafi,  the  Harar  coin  so  named, 

its  variahle  value,  335.  a. 
Ashurbara,  or  southern  gate  of  Zayla, 

47. 
Ass,  superiority  of  the  Bedouin,  74. 

The  Somali,  its  principal  occupa- 
tion, 75.  a. 
Assegai,  the,  of  the  Kaffirs,  42,  43. 

a. 
Aububah,  the  Shaykh,  descriptiou  of 

his  tomb,  217. 
Audal,  or  Auxal,  the  Somal  name 

for  Zayla,  21.  a.,  65.  369.  a. 
Audalli,  or  necklace,  85.  «. 
Auliva  Kuuibo,  or  Holy  Hill,  76. 

403. 
Avalites  the  ancient  name  of  Zayla, 

66, 
*'  Awwalin,**  the,  their  tombs,  165. 
Aybla    Farih     (Deensrsade),     her 

site,  usefulness,  and  bashfulness, 

1.33. 
Aynterad,  the  village  of,  434,  435. 

Description    of     the    Fort,  436,' 

437. 
Ayyal   Abdilhih,  the   royal  race  of 

the  Ilnbr  Awal,  380.  a. 
Ayyal  Nub  Iionail,  clan  of  the,  their 

devastations,  93.       Their   blood- 

thirstineu,  94,   95.     Their  cruel 

superstitions,  95. 
Ayyan  Sliirdon,  a  clan  of  the  Habr 

Awal,  316. 
Ayyal  Yunis,  the  sept  of,  massaera 

of,  by  the  Bedouins,  111. 
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Ball  b1  ManiloU  Strait*  o^  ocoupinl 

lijr  (lit  Turk*,  eg. 
•■  lluUn.-  or  ilcxtlMB  oWk,  a<0. 
UaKiiliis  or  ■Bllins  cnft,  lOH.. 


Diilir  Anil,  tht,  or  8>1l  Likv,  135. 

rolhcr,  9*.  m,     rriKlaiini  iU  pa*- 
Mnnt  ■  bravg,  Hi>. 
lUil,  III*  mmc  of,  IT.      ImporMnca 

ll«lfui,  F.I,  Mlh*  Uiivur  (Mahn»ia 
or  Ihe  Mijjrinli>fli>  433.  Hil 
hratrif  inil  inwrrcicncs.  IJB. 

■■  Ran,*  eiplanalion  ut  Ibo  (vim, 
lis.  n. 

Diokii  llsdim,  plain  of,  40a 

IlMnyin,  nr  trader,  riieeiwui  naniD 
given  to,  hj  tin  Sooial,  433. 

■■  tianduliUy"  (Sotnal  namo  tar  lh> 
ftToyral},IUioraciDuu«9ii,l«0  n. 

"Mar 


Bar, 


Ikirali"  ( I)erti«iKli)>  iu  nrputa- 


407, 


Barjimo,  ot  ilool,  of  th«  Somali,  5 
Barker.  Hie  Abywiiian  lra*«l]cr,  I 
Biiikfr,   Licul.  WilliaiD,  I.  N.,  h 

Ilnrar  from  AnkobaF,  SST— GSS 
Barki,  or  Somali  pillow,  59. 
Birtsma,  the  travvller,  hil  aocoui 

of  Zcila  (Zayla),   69—71. 

deuriptiiin  uf  Kerlwrii 

"Banrako"    {Rakl.a), 

plenty,  SOI.  a. 
"  Haltaladavii  Tarariny.- 

'I'uranay,  S97. 


Somali  coun I ly  in  lieu  of  money, 

Bcdo'uini.  (StealfoSomal.)  Their 
reaiona  for  aioiding  coHee,  IT.  n. 
Tlicireneampmtiilal  Za;la,9l.a. 
Turreyon  of  milk,  -23.  h.  Mur- 
der of  two  iofanta  by,  31.      Thoir 


peraonal  apjiearanee  docribed,  it, 
1-heir  draa  anil  •rarlike  impk- 
Fear  of  tlie  Bcduoin 
childfcfl  allbe  light  of  a  white  man, 
■la.  'l1iclTgaailaalurr,49.  Tram. 
lalioii  of  ■  remark  oflhe  aulliur*> 
bya  Bi-doola,49.  Their  Irreicr- 
rnccaiiU  l)laiphem]P,5'i.  Suppoied 
to  lia'i!  Ivarued  Ilie  languigo  of 
biriU  and  lieuta,  57.  Superiorily 
of  iLcir  Biiinial*,  74.  Their  on- 
e.TS.  Tlni    " 


Thtit 


r  the 


t,8l.  "nieirprejui: 
mtliis  liirtU,  82.  I1ie"  price  of 
bloMl.*«tS,tlT.  Trrpidation  aflhc 
iiilialiilant*  of  Zayla  at  ihe  appear- 
■ne*  of  thtee.  87.  Vanity  and 
cruelly  of,  89.  Their  uiigiaiion 
duiingllio  monaoDU,  SS.  h-  Tlieir 
blou<l  buda,  95.  Jliiir  atyla  of 
hair  dreiaing,  lOfi,  Their  beauty • 
marki,  108,  lliuit  Uutpilulily  and 
gtaliliido,  I II,  1 1  a.  atU.  Fraud* 
prseliiod  upon,  by  (he  inhaUlanit 
of  the  lowiii,  l!1.  llirir  fond- 
niiM  fi>r  Mil,  ins.  ■.  Tli«r  ap- 
pellalion  of  "aun-dwellera,-  139. 
Cuilotlly  at  tlio  ■pproacli  of  a 
earaiun,  144.  Their  eoolempi 
for  modem  weapon*,  145.  Their 
aitoniihrneiit  at  Ihe  eflVela  of  riHt- 
ptaeliee,  145.  Hwir  mute  luUci- 
talioni,  146.  Dislike  of  accoiml- 
kcepiiiR.  HC.  H.  Di'guutne 
niHhoil  of  teilifyin;  Ihi-ir  BOOA 
wiiliei,  I4T.  and  *.  Simplieilj  of 
their  liinenla,  118.  Facility  in 
diacOTeriiig  the  breed  of  aaimali, 
ISO.  a.  Their  gluttony  and  &a- 
lidiouineu,  154,  155.  Cupidity 
and  mcnacDi  of  a  Dednuia  ewurt, 
156,  157.  FriKhtentd  into  pro- 
priety, of  eonduct  by  threat  of 
aorccry,  157.  Theit  liorror  of 
terpenta,  159.  n.  Ttieir  fancy  ibr 
eBlingBuni*,l63.  Their  cuiioiiij, 
IS8.  Their  "palaver,'  189,  190. 
Clrcumloeulion,  191.  Uae  the 
pod  of  the  acacia  a*  food,  198,  «. 
Tlieir  fundncu  for  beat,  ^Hi. 
'llieil  ■•  ihain  a(tack>,"  91 V,  Tlieir 
■ater  bulltea,  314.      Their  pro- 
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penalty  for  horse  racing  and  bet- 
ting, 222.  Humiliation  of  a  Be* 
douin  warrior,  225.  The  "  Wer," 
or  symbol  of  widowhood,  248.  and 
».  lludeneas  of  the  Ayyal  Shirdon 
tribe,  S99.  Deceitful iiess  of  the 
Bedouins.  448.  Their  attack  upon 
the  English  camp  at  Berberah, 
449  —  458.  Tlicir  war-dance,  454. 
Their  greediness  for  spoil,  455. 

•*  Belly  of  the  Master  is  not  known," 
the  phrase,  333. 

Bcrbcrah,  the  Somali,  confounded 
with  the  Berbers  of  Nubia,  67.  a. 
Description  of,  by  the  trareller 
Bartema,  407.  And  by  Lieut. 
Cruttenden,  408— 4 la  lU  Fair, 
409,  410.  Its  origin,  411.  Its 
situation,  415,  416.  Salubrity  of 
its  climate,  417.  n.  Disputes  of 
Abbansat,  419.  a.  Its  system  of 
dues,  419.  M.  Its  currency,  419. 
n.  Supposed  amount  of  the 
money  dues  taken  during  the  Fair 
season,  420.  n.  Ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berberah,  420, 
421.  Its  geological  formation, 
432.  a.  Its  Aqueduct,  424.  Its 
cz{>ort%  425.  a.  Its  confusion 
during  the  Fair,  441 — 443.  De- 
serted during  the  monsoon,  447. 
Meteorological  observations  at,  by 
Lieut.  Ilvrnc,  583. 

Berbers,  the,  their  settlement  at 
Zayla,  67.     Their  descent,  67.  a. 

Bcrille,  the  loud-lunged,  354,  355. 

Berteri,  a  clan  of  the  Somal,  278. 

Beuh,  the  son  of  White  Ali,  218. 
His  procrastination  and  timidity, 
226.  Takes  part  in  an  elephant 
hunt,  227.  His  fear  of  a  lion, 
252. 

Bidaa,  Kumayyo,  or  witch,  58. 

Bilad  Wa  Issi,  the  "  Land  of  gire 
me  Something,**  112. 

"  Binnur,**  a  peculiar  sort  of  bead, 
86.  n. 

Birbisa,  the  tree  so  called,  288. 
and  n. 

Bird,  Dr.,  his  interpretation  of  the 
Aden  stone,  100.  a. 

**  Birsan,**  meaning  of  the  word, 
242.  n. 


"  Biya  Hablod,**  or  the  Girb*  Water, 
163. 

BiyuGora,  or  Night-running  Water, 
the,  425. 

Blasphemy  common  among  the  So- 
mal, 50,  51. 

Blood  money,  only  accepted  under 
certain  circumstances,  88.  a. 

Blyth,  Mr.,  the  naturalist,  his  opi- 
nion concerning  the  Warabn,  83.  n. 

Bceda  Mariam,  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia, 307. 

Bolungo,  or  ordeals,  of  Western 
Africa,  113. 

Books,  beauty  of  those  of  Harar, 
361. 

Boon,  or  coffee  berry,  78.  n, 

**  Bor,**  meaning  of  the  expression, 
158.  a. 

"  Bori,**  the  Eesa  name  for  tobacco, 
156. 

Bruce,  the  traveller,  his  description 
of  Zayla,  64.  a.  His  pedantry 
and  vanitj,  312.  a. 

Buamado,  or  castor  plant,  81. 

•*  Budd,**  the,  or  club,  of  the  So^ 
mali,  descrihcd,  45,  46. 

Buh  I  Buh  1  Buh  1  the  exclamation, 
236. 

Bulbar,  the  site  of,  401. 

Bulho  Faranji,  the  Franks*  Water- 
ing-place, 404. 

Burckharcit,  the  traveller,  objection 
of  the  Hejasis  to,  143.  a.  Unsuc- 
cessful termination  to  his  pilgrim- 
age, 432. 

Burhale  Nuh,  the  Abban,  his  db« 
pute,  429 — 431. 

Bursulc,  a  Somal  tribe,  279. 

Burton,  Richard,  determines  to  enter 
Harar,  2.  Embarks  from  Maala 
Bunder,  3.  Enters  the  Zayla 
Creek,  13.  Arrives  in  sight  of 
his  destination,  14.  Refuses  per- 
mission to  land,  14.  Goes  ashore 
in  a  cockboat,  15.  Reception  at 
the  gate  of  Zayla,  16.  His  intro- 
duction to  Sharmarkay,  the  gover- 
nor, 16.  Is  assigned  the  princi- 
pal seat  in  the  governor's  apart- 
ment, 17.  Life  in  Zayla,  26. 
His  numerous  visitors,  28 — 37. 
His     evening     occupations,    41. 
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Practises  with  Somali  weapons, 
44  —  46.  Reputed  to  bo  the 
strongest  man  in  Zayla,  46.  Pro- 
ceeds to  the  Ashurbarm  or  Sou- 
thern Gate,  47.  Gaines  of  ball 
and  hockey,  47.  Inspects  a  Be- 
douin encampment,  48.  Asto- 
nishment of  the  Uedouin  children 
at  his  appearance,  48.  Flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  a  small  black 
girl,  49.  liemark  of  the  author's 
trantdated  by  a  liedouin,  49.  Dis- 
belief in  the  opinion  that  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being  is  familiar  to 
all  barbarianft,  SO.  n,  IJis  rest 
disturbed  by  the  groans  of  an  Eesa 
lady,  51.  Afker-supper  employ- 
ments, 52.  Superstitiousness  of 
his  companiona,  55.  Attends  ser- 
vice in  the  Cathedral,  61.  Visits 
Saad  el  Din,  64.  Historical  in- 
quiries, 65.  Inspects  the  Dafkar, 
or  office  papers,  65.  His  wander- 
ings through  the  island,  73.  0)M;n. 
air  feeding  and  uetta,  73.     De- 

.  parts  from  Saad  el  Din,  74. 
Meets  a  caravan  of  the  Danakil, 
74.  Quisxes  the  Bedouins*  war- 
like accoutrements,  75.  Goes 
with  an  escort  to  the  Hini  or* 
well,  77.  Scowled  upon  by  Eesa 
camel  owners,  80.  Starts  upon  a 
sp«irting  expedition,  81.  His  suc- 
cess 82.     fleets  a  luirty  uf  Eesa 

.  girls,  85.  Proposes  uiarriago  to 
one  uf  the  party,  85.  Unable  to 
agree  upon  terms  with  the  lady, 
85.  Reception  on  his  arrival  at 
Zuyla,  86.  Requests  an  Abban, 
or  protector,  frum  the  Hajj  at 
Aden,  89.  His  irritation  at* the 
indolence  of  the  Hajj,  90.  Pre- 
paraiiuns  for  his  departure  frum 
Zuyla,  97.  Surts  for  Harar,  129. 
Interclianges  salutes  with  the  sol- 
diers, 129.  Assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Mofilem  merchant,  131. 
Description  of  his  caravan,   132. 

.  Enumeration  of  his  attendants, 
1 32—  1 38.  Dines  ofT  a  pet  lamb, 
137.  List  of  his  expenses,  137.  n. 
Order  of  march,  138.  Miserable 
travelling,  139.      Suffers  from  the 


cfiectsof  tliesun,  139.  Ilalu  at 
**Gagab,**  140.  Homely  supper 
in  the  Desert,  141.  Luxuriates  in 
the  night  brecxe,  141.  Sleeps  with 
his  rifle  for  a  pHlow,  141.  Non- 
apprehensiveneas  of  danger,  141. 
Continues  his  Journey,  142.  Ar- 
rival at  ^  Gudingaras,"  144.  Wea- 
pons derided  by  the  inhabitants, 

145.  Astonishes  them  with  his 
rifle* practice,  145.  Applied  to 
fur  a  charm  to  cure  a  sick  can»el, 

146.  Is  spit  upon  for  good  luck, 

147.  Goes  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, 147.  Visits  the  tomb  of  an 
Eesa  brave,  147.  Leaves  Gu- 
dingaras, 149.  Takes  the  post  of 
honor  on  the  march,  150.  Re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  *'  the  old 
man  who  knows  knowledge,**  151. 
Inspects  the  Dihh  Silil.  or  freshet, 
151.  Reaches  Kuranyali,  153. 
Receives  qucstioiuible  advice  from 
the  ''End  of  Time,**  153.  His 
proposed  departure  from  Kuran- 
yali demurred  to  by  the  Be- 
douins, 156,  157.  Restores  them 
to  their  senses  by  threatening  ihem 
with  sorcery,  157.  Is  permitted 
to  depart,  but  without  the  pro- 
mised escort,  1 57.  Protects  liim- 
selfagainst  venomous  reptiles  160. 
Crosses  «*iBiya  Hablod,'*  or  the 
Girls*  Water,  163.  Arrives  at  an 
Eesa  kraal,  166.  His  entertain- 
ment there,  167.  Bathes  in  a  sul- 
phureous spring,  171.  Reception 
by  the    inhabitants  of  a  village, 

171.  Singular  titles  given  to  him, 

172.  His  opinion  of  the  Eesa, 
176.  Departs  from  the  Zayla 
hills  183.  Ascends  the  Wady 
Durkaynlay,  1H6.  Scarcity  of 
water,  192.  Frightens  a  body  of 
predatory  Gudabirsi  into  submis- 
sion,  194.  Interview  with  a  pretty 
woman  of  the  tribe,  195,  19t'. 
Stung  by  ants  197.  Arrives  at 
the  Kafir's  Grave,  200.  Halts  at 
the  ^  llalinialah,**  or  Holy  Tree, 
204.  Visiu  Darbiyah  Kola,  or 
Kula*s  Furt,  209.  Approaches  his 
journey's  end,  211.      Endures  the 
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inLicries  of  a  kraal,  2\Z     Suffvra 
ill   health,   216.      Starts  for  the 
ruins  of  Aububah,  216.      Visits 
the  battle  field,  217.     Attends  at 
a  Somal  feast,  219.      His  indispo- 
sition   and   the  remedy   applied, 
219»  220.     Reaches  the  Haraw- 
wah  Talley,  224.     Writes  a  letter 
to  the  Gcrad  A  dan  of  Sagharrah, 
226.     Encounters  and    defeats  a 
Bedouin    at    single  -  stick ,    225. 
Joins  in  an  elephant  hunt,  227. 
Reaches  the  base  of  the  Koralay, 
or  Saddleback  Hill,  233.    Honors 
a  Bedouin  lady  with  a  salute  of 
one  gun,    234.     Ascends  to   the 
summit  of  the  SaddU-back,  235. 
Crowned  king  of  the  country  by 
the  "  End  of  Time,'*   236,  237. 
His  letter  to  the  Gerad  A  dan  re- 
turned unopened,  237.     Acquires 
an  evil  reputation,  !if38.     Visited 
by  two  half-witted  hedge-priests, 
239.     Presents  them  with  copies 
of  the  Koran,  239.     Enters  the 
Prairie  of  Marar,  249.     Pursued 
by    a     lion,    252.       Visited    by 
*•  Dahabo,**  sixth  wife  of  the  Gerad 
Adan,  254.     Arrives  at  Wilensi, 
*J62,     Conducted  to  the  cottage  of 
Sudiyah,  the  Gerad*s  prettiest  wife, 
262.     Acts  as  a  peacemaker,  271. 
Practical  answer  to  the  question 
of  a    Midgnn,   272.     Arrives  at 
Sagharrah,  280.  His  illness  at  the 
Gerad*s     house,     281.       Kindly 
treated  by  the  inmateis  281.     In- 
terview with  the  Gerad,  281 — 283. 
Suspected  by  a  Ilarari  deputation, 

282.  Proposes  to  start  for  Harar, 

283.  Opposition  of  his  com- 
panions, 284.  M'rites  a  letter  to 
the  Amir  of  Harar,  285.  His 
escort,  286.  Pays  toll  at  the  Galla 
I'ass,  287.  Crosses  the  Erar  River, 
290.  Disappointed  at  the  aspect 
of  Harar,  291.  Arrives  at  the 
city,  ii95.  His  audience  of  the 
Amir,  298 — 301.  Visits  the  Visier 
301.  Bed-time  reflections,  303. 
Collects  a  Harar  vocabulary,  324. 
Called  upon  by  the  Arabs  and 
Sumal  of  Harar,  345,  346.   Waits 
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upon  the  Gerad  Mohlmimed,  346. 
llis  theology  approved  of  by  tlio 
Visier  and  his  court,  349.  Second 
visit  to  the  Amir,  349.  Explains 
his  intentions,  350.  Visited  by 
the  Sbaykh  Jami,  350.  Damned 
by  the  Shnykh  for  a  heretic,  352. 
Second  visit  to  the  Gerad  Mo- 
hammed, 357.  Final  audience  of 
the  Amir,  358.  Again  visited  by 
the  Shay kh  Jami,  36 1 .  Dines  w  ith 
him,  362.  Last  visit  to  the  Gerad 
Mohammed,  362.  Departure 
from  Harar,  364.  Enters  the 
village  of  Sagharrah,  366.  En- 
thusiastically received  by  the  in* 
habitants,  366.  Hospitably  en- 
tertained in  the  house  of  the  Gerad, 
367.  Congratulated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Wilensi,  367.  Endeavours 
to  console  Mad  Said,  370.  En- 
tertains Shaykh  Jami  and  his 
companions,  371*  Determines  to 
depart  from  Wilensi,  372.  Vexa- 
tious delnys,  373.  Re-enters  the 
Marar  Prairie,  374.  Interview 
with  Madar  Farih,  a  Somal  chief, 
375.  R^oined  by  his  companions, 
375.  Fresh  disappointments,  376 
— 378.  Crosses  the  Marar  Prairie, 
378,  379.  Inconvenience  result- 
ing from  compulsory  undeanli- 
ncs!«,  379.  Takes  leave  of  his 
friends  and  property,  381.  Places 
himself  under  the  guidance  of 
*<  Dubayr,**  the  Donkey,  383.  Suf- 
ferings from  thirst,  387.  Pleasing 
visions  and  dreadful  realities  387. 
Descends  the  Gognysa  Valley, 
388.  Discovers  pools  of  water, 
388.  Enters  Wady  Danan,  or 
«<The  Sour,**  389.  Arrives  at 
Dihh  Murodi,  or  Llepluints*  Val- 
ley, 391.  Falls  in  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Ayynl  Shirdon,  399.  Ob- 
liging proposal  to  the  warriors  of 
the  tribe,  400.  Inspects  the  site 
of  Bulhnr,  401.  Arrives  at  Ber- 
berah,  406.  His  reception  by  the 
inhabitants,  413,  414.  His  visit 
to  ruins  near  Berberah,  419 — 421, 
Inspects  the  Biya  Gora,  or  Night- 
running   Water,   425.     Settles  a 
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dispute-  between  rival  Abbans, 
4J9^431.  Leaves  Bcrberah,  431. 
EmlMrks  on  board  £1  Kasab,  or 
the  Reed,  43 1 .  Arrives  at  Siyaro^ 
432.  VisiU  the  wells  there,  433. 
Reaches  Aynterad,  433.  Arms  in 
defence  of  the  vUlagr,  434.  His 
dangerous  situation,  434.  Amused 
at  the  fears  of  the  crew  of  tlie 
<•  Reed,**  438,  439.  Leaves  Ayn- 
terad,  439.  Lands  at  Aden,  440. 
Again  visits  Berberah,  441.  Num- 
ber and  character  of  his  party,  443. 
Position  of  his  camp,  443,  444. 
Attacked  by  tlie  Bedouins,  449. 
Is  wounded  with  a  Javelin,  459. 
Escapes  to  a  vessel  in  the  creek, 
45S.  Returns  to  Aden,  458.  His 
Grammatical  Outline  and  Vocabu- 
lary of  the  Harari  Langtiage,  509 
—582. 

«  Biisen,**  whence  derived,  2i65.  fi« 

Bushman,  the,  his  mode  of  destroy- 
ing the  elephant,  288.  n. 

•'Buss,'*  or  half-decked  vessel, 
5.  a. 

«  Buiah,**  or  millet  beer,  265.  a. 


Calmat  el  Catiat,  or  Cafta,  iu  in- 
to sicating  effects,  78.  n. 
Camel  drivers,  female,  their  boister- 
ous mirthfulness,  80. 
Camels,   their    flesh    the    principal 
food  of  the  ancient  Zaylans,  68. 
Tliose  of  the   Somali  ei pensive 
and  comparatively  useless,  74.  n. 
Superiority  of  those  of  the  Dan- 
kali,   74.    fi,      Eiample   of  their 
unaccommodating         disposition, 
128.     Camels*   milk   used   medi- 
cinally by  the  Somal,  178.    Prices 
of  camels,  446.  n. 

Cape  Kafirs,  the,  mutilation  of  their 
enemies  by,  95.  n. 

Caravan  of  the  Danakil  described, 
74,  75.  The  Ogadayn  caravans, 
432.  a. 

Carlyle,  Mr.,  418. 

Carter,  Dr.,  of  Bombay,  note  by, 
4*J2.  a. 


Caste,  the  system  of,  general  amongst 

the  Somal,  33.  n. 
Casuistry,  Mahomedan,  78,  m. 
Cattle  trough   of   the    Somali    de- 

aeribed,  8a 
Cerastes,  or   serpent,  superstitions 

respecting,  159.  n. 
Children,    the    Somal,    method    of 

training,  123. 
Christians,    the    Abyssinian,     their 

dislike    to    coff*ee    and    tobacco, 

17.  a.    Confederacy  against  them, 

65. 
Christopher,     Don,    a    Portuguese 

general,  defeats  the  King  of  A  del, 

313.    His  martyrdom,  316.    Tra- 
dition respecting,  316. 
Circumcision,  practised  by  the  So- 
mal, 123. 
•*  City  of  the  Slave  Merchant,**  Ta- 

Jurrah  so  called,  13. 
Civilization  unfavourably  contrasted 

with  barbarism,  •  9. 
Clans,  the  Eesa  tribe  divided  into, 

174.  Enumeration  of  them,  174. 

a. 
Oaudius,    Emperor   of   JEthiopia, 

killed  in  battle  with  the  Moslems, 

319.     Canonised,  32a 
Coffee,  objection  of  the  Abyssinian 

Christians  to,   17.   a.     Fondness 

of  the  Gallas  for,  17.  a.      Pet  tile 

theme  fur  Mahomedan  casuistry, 

77.  a.     Tlie  coffee  of  llarar,  340, 

341. 
Coffee-houses,  absence  o(  in  Zavia, 

17.  n. 
Coffee-tea,  the,  of  the  Harari,  353. 

and  a, 
Collyrium,  the  gall  of  the  crow  used 

by  the  Arabs  for,  82. 
Commerce,  the,  of  India,  seriously 

injured  by  the  Turks,  68,  69. 
Compass,  the  mariners*,  or  Dayrsh, 

3.  a. 
Coronation,  ceremony  of,  among  the 

low-caste  Bedouins,  237.  and  a. 
Covilhao,   Pedro,     the    Portugue<« 
envoy,  imprisonment  and  death  of, 
iu  Abyssinia,  3.  a. 
Corvus  crassirostris,   or   raven,   de- 
scription of  the,  261 .  and  a. 
Crow,  the,  Somal  tradition  respect- 
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itig,  82.  fi.  Numerous  varieties 
of,  ill  Africa,  83.  n.  llie  «*kiDg- 
croir  **  of  India,  83.  n. 

Cruttenden,  Lieut.,  quoted,  9.  His 
description  of  Berberab,  406  — 
4IU.  Attributes  tbe  construction 
of  the  Aqueduct  at  Berl>erah  to 
the  Persians,  495.  n.  His  obser- 
vations on  tbe  port  of  Karam, 
437.  n. 

Cumming,  Mr.  Gordon,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  Waraba,  83.  ». 


D. 


Daisa,  the  operation  so  called, 
133.  N. 

Dabagalla,  tbe^  or  ground  squirrel, 
160. 

Dabasenis,  the  bill,  409. 

Daflar,  or  office  papers,  of  Moham- 
med Kliatib,  65, 

Dagihi^  meaning  of  the  word, 
908.  M. 

Daga  Malablay,  a  detached  rock, 
416.  a. 

Dagger,  the  Somali,  described,  45. 

*•  Dababo,"  wife  of  the  Gerad  Adan 
of  Sagharrah,  953,  954. 

D&ir,  or  cold  season,  of  the  Somal, 
904.  a. 

Dairti  or  Hais,  the  rain  so  called, 
904.  a. 

Darnel,  or  pod,  of  the  acacia,  its 
use    as    food    by    tlie   Bedouins, 
193.  1^ 

Danakil,  a  caravan  of  the,  descrip- 
tion of,  74,  75.  Their  camels, 
74.  ».     Their  blood  feud,  95,  96. 

Dances,  Somali,  description  of  their 
peculiarities,  59.  60. 

D*Annlle,  the  traveller,  his  opinion 
of  the  situation  of  Adule,  66,  n. 

Dar,  or  aloe,  three  species  of  the, 
described,  199.  a. 

Darbiya  Kola  (Kola's  Fort),  909. 

Darud  Jabarti  bin  Ismail  bin 
Akil,  his  supposed  sacrilege  and 
puniiihment,  103,  104.  Position 
of  his  tomb,  104.  a. 

Dates,  singular  use  of,  by  the  So- 
mal, 455.  a. 


Daudaulay,  the,  or  woodpecker,  705, 

Daughters,  among  tlie  Somal,  not 
considered  as  part  of  the  family, 
191. 

David,  King  of  Ethiopia,  destruc- 
tion of  Saad  el  Din  by,  65. 

David  III.,  Emperor  of  iEthiopia, 
defeats  the  Moslems,  309.  Killed 
by  Mohammed  Oragne,  King  of 
Adel,  310. 

**Dawwir  el  fitrman,"  the  order, 
438. 

Dayrah,  the,  or  mariners'  compass, 
its  origin  according  to  the  Orien- 
tals, 3.  and  n. 

Dayyib,  or  pine,  of  the  Somal,  957. 
n. 

De  Bey,  his  remarks  respecting  tha 
Cape  Kafirs,  95.  a. 

••Debra  Berhan,**  the  •*  HUl  of 
Glory,"  306.  k. 

Del,  the,  or  milk-pail,  915. 

Delgorgue,  M.,  the  French  travel- 
ler, 83.  M.  His  assertions  concern- 
ing elephants,  999.  ».  His  re- 
marks on  the  honey-bird,  390.  a. 

Dcra,  or  gaselles,  1 63. 

Desert,  a  night  in  the,  141.  Its 
vegetation,  193.  Geological  com- 
position of  parts  of,  197. 

**  Devils,**  Arab  name  for  pillars  of 
sand,  154.  a. 

D*IIerl>clot,  his  remarks  respecting 
CafUh,  78.  a. 

Diary  and  Observations  of  Lieut. 
Speke,  459. 

Digarin,  the  Somal  name  for  spur- 
fowl,  89.  n. 

**  Digo,**  or  sticks  for  hut  building, 
914. 

Dihh  Murodi,  or  Murodilay,  the 
Elephants'  Valley,  391. 

Dihh  Silil,  the,  described,  151. 

D^sjat  el  Barr(the  wild  hen),  81.  a. 

*'  Diksi  as,**  red  venomous  fly,  24.  a. 
Dir,**  signification   of   the  word, 
158.  N. 

Dirr  and  Aydur,  tribes  of  the  Eesa 
derived  from,  173. 

Divorce,  frequency  of,  among  tha 
Somal,  199.  Solemnity  of  tlie 
divorce-oath,  448. 

Diwan  el  Jabr,  or  Civil  Court,  196. 
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*  Di  jar,"  the,  or  price  of  bkxKi,  of 

the  Pagan  Arabs,  87.  a. 
**  Dobo-dogooguswen,*  the  bird   to 

ealled,  *£24. 
Doghlah,  the  rill  to  named,  889. 
DogB,  settled  Somal  horror  o(  143. 

a.     Treaiured  by  the  wild  people, 

144.  a. 
Donyale,  or  vasp*honej  of  the  Somal, 

391.  a. 
Door,  thc^  a  valuable  article  among 

the  Iltfari,  297.  a. 
I>raughts  (Sliantarah),  the  game  of, 

deicribcd,  41.  a. 
Dua,  or  blessing,  348. 
Dubada  Gumbar  ACadu,  the   Two 

ISlack  Hills,  433. 
Dubar  Wena,  or  Great  Dubar,  4S3. 
Dubar  Yirr,  or  Little  Dubar,  433. 
**  Dubayr,**  the  Donkey,  a  Bedouin 

guide,  383.      ReUtes  the  legend 

uf     •^Moga's     eye-tooth,"     385, 

386. 
Dubsliid,  or   New  Year's   Day,  its 

literal  meaning,  114.  a. 
**  Durdur,"     the    word     explaii.ed, 

151.  a. 
Duwao,  or  Jackal,  his  epicureanism 

251.  a. 


£. 


Edcns  of  Add,  the,  151. 

iLcs4i,  irilie  of.  (See  Bedouins.) 
Villanuus  expression  of  their  faces, 
6.  llain  measure  chaunted  by  an 
£esa  youth,  6.  Tlieir  savage  at- 
tack upon  a  caraTan,  and  diaboli- 
cal cruelty,  15.  a.  Prefer  the 
lance  to  otiier  weapons,  44.  Their 
irreverence  and  blasphemy,  52. 
'J  heir  blood  feuds,  95,  96.  Tomb 
of  an  "Ecuk  brave,  147.  Methods 
of  disiioguifcliing  their  warriors, 
149.  a.  An  £esa  kraal,  166,  167. 
Hospitality  of  the  Kcsa,  167. 
Hieir  covetousness,  168.  Cruel 
treatment  of  their  sick,  1 69.  Power, 
extent,  and  ancestry  of  the  £e»a, 
173.  Tlivir  diviiiiun  intoclsns,  174. 
and  tt.  Their  recognition  of  an 
Ugaz,  or  chief,   174.      llieir  go* 


▼emment,  175.  Their  character, 
175,  176.  Tlieir  personal  appear- 
ance, 177.  Principal  sources  of 
wealth,  177,  178.  Monotony  of 
their  life,  179.  Names  given  to 
their  animaU^  179.  a.  l*heir 
diseases,  ISa  a. 

Egyptians,  tlie  ancient,  thnr  venera- 
tion for  the  ostrich  feather, 
94.  a. 

Elal-jog.  or  *«  Dweller  at  Welb,"  the 
pigeon  so  called,  237. 

Elaoda.  the  village  p(  291. 

Elephant  hunt,  an,  description  of, 
228.  Abundance  of  elephants  in 
Harawwah,  230. 

**  Elphiiistoue,"  the,  444. 

"  End  of  Time,"  the,  iu  allusion  to 
the  Moslem  priesthood,  9.  a.,  cf 
§eq.  See  Mulla  and  Abdy 
Abokr. 

England,  barbarism  of  its  mining 
couuties,  49. 

Erar  River,  tlie,  290. 

Eusebius,  his  declaration  coooeming 
the  Abyssinians,  99.  a. 

Expenses,  travelling,  list  of,  137.  a. 


F. 


Fakih  A  dan,  the,  33. 

Fakr  ood  lXt*n  Mekki,  liis  treatise 

on  the  use  of  coflTee,  78.  a. 
Fal,  meaning  of  the  word,  87.  n 

248. 
Families,  outcast,  among  the  Somal, 

33.  a. 
**  Faranj,"  the  Bedouin  iwme  for  a 

Frank,  145. 
**  Fares,"  or  horses,  of  the   Somal, 

described,  220. 
Farasilah,  the  weight  so  ealled,  246. 

340. 
Path  el  Ilabashah,  the,  303. 
Felaslias,  or  Jews,  supposed  by  the 

Abyssinians  to  possess  the  power 

of  metamorphosis,  57.  a. 
F^n61on,his  description  of  tlie  savage 

dress,  108.  a. 
Fida,  or  expiatory  offering,  281. 
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«•  Fid-tncr,"  or  the    evening  flyer, 

Somali  name  for  a  bat,  23.  «. 
Fin,  tlie.  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  IGl.  n. 
**  Fire,  but  not  »hame  1  **  the  Somal 

doctrine,  371. 
Finnan,  the  late,  of  the  Sultan  of 

Turkey,  conwquences  of,  339.  n. 
Fish,  the  principal  food  of  the  Zay- 

lansi,  G8.      Out  of  favour  as  an 

article  of  diet,  68.  n.      Despised 

by  the  Bedouins,  1 54. 
Flogging,  public,  in  Harar,  328. 
Fol  or  Aj,  decoration  for  the  arm, 

149.  n. 
**  Fula,**  the  ceremony  so  called,  366. 
Forimo,   the,   or    reed-pipe  of  the 

Eesa,  180. 
Forskiil,  Mr.,  his  remarks  respecting 

the  Kat  plant,  77.  n. 
Fornter,  Ilev.  Mr.,  his  interpretation 

of  the  Aden  stone,  lOO. ». 
'*  Foyftt,**  or  half- decked  vessel,  5.  n. 
French  lady,  sensation  caused  among 

the  Somal  by  a,  216.  n. 
Furxch,   the,   or  custom  house,  at 

Siyaro,  433. 
Futah,  or  loin-cloth,  326. 


G. 


"  Ca'ttngnl,"  or  "  fairies*  well,"  393. 

Gafra,  the  villngc  of,  288. 

*'  Gagab,**  a  resting  place  for  tra- 
vellers, 140. 

Galligab,  the  «•  Plentiful  Water,*' 
233. 

Gal  las,  a  half-caste  race  of  Eastern 
Africa,  98.  Various  opinions  as  to 
their  orifrin,  99.  The  Nole  Gallas, 
127.     llicir  various  dans,  278. 

Gall-nuts  used  as  a  dye  by  the 
Somali  vromcn,  27. 

•*  Galu,'*  the  bird  so  called,  Somal 
su]ierstition  re«))ecting,  161.  n, 

Gambisa,  or  hell-shaped  hut,  257. 

Game,  its  sbundance  in  the  Somal 
country,  81. 

Games  played  by  the  Somal  enume- 
rated, 4 1 ,  42.  n. 

Gashan,  the,  or  shield  of  tlie  Somali, 
described,  46. 


•*  Gate  of  the  Pleiades,*'  Uie,  Bab  el 
Mandeb  so  called,  11.  and  n. 

Gay  Ilumburti,  Harar*8  Navel,  320. 
361. 

*<  Gehi,**  meaning  of  the  term,  158.  a. 

Gedi,  or  march  of  the  Somal,  1 27.  n. 

Gel  Ad,  or  white  camels,  416.  n, 

"  Geljira,**  or  camel  driver,  195.  n. 

Genealogies,  the  pagan,  still  known 
to  the  Somal,  enumerated,  103. 

Gerad  Hirst,  chief  of  the  Berteri 
tribe,  story  told  of,  51,  52.  Be- 
trothal of  his  daughter,  S75. 
Various  opinions  concerning,  279. 

Geradah,  or  princess,  262. 

German  missionary,  a,'  his  mild  re- 
quest, 13.  a. 

*«  Gesi,**  or  hero,  24a 

Ghauts,  appearance  of  the,  183. 
416.11. 

Ghcxala,  Arab  name  for  an  antelope, 
82.  N. 

Girhi.  or  *•  GiraflTes,**  the,  277.  Tlielr 
principal  clans,  277.  n. 

Gisti,  the  Harari  word  for  *'  prin- 
cess,** 276.  n. 

Gisti  Fatimah,  the  queen  dowager  of 
Harar,  333. 

**  Goban,**  the  term  explained,  1 58.  n. 

Gobiyan,  or  Fat,  the  bird  so  called, 
184.224. 

Gogaysa  valley,  the,  388,  389. 

«*  Golden  Mount,**  the,  319. 

Got,  the,  or  rock  snake,  159.  n. 

Governor,  the  Turkish,  of  Mocha 
and  Hodayah,  farms  out  Zayla  to 
Sharmnrkay,  71. 

Graan  (Mohammed  Gragne),  his 
generals  take  possession  of  Gozi, 
66,  n.    See  Mohammed  Gragne. 

**  Gragne,**  or  *'  Guray,**  meaning  of 
the  word,  310.  n. 

Gragne  Mohammed.  See  Moham- 
med Gragne. 

Grave  of  Honor,  gun|>owder  so 
called  by  French  knights,  42.  a. 

Grecgree-men,  the,  or  seers,  of 
Western  Africa,  1 1 3. 

Gub,  or  Jujube,  its  use  as  a  perfume, 
206. 

Gudabirsi,  tribe  of  the,  92.  et  $eq. 
Their  attempt  to  seise  an  Abban, 
194.     Loi^ira,  or  CQwherd  boys. 
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195.  Their  tombt,  S07.  Their 
politeneti,  816.  Description  of 
their  equestrian  parapheriuilia, 
S28.  S2S.  A  maiden  of  the  tribe 
ill  search  of  a  husband,  S41. 
Sketch  of  the  tribe,  S41— S46. 
Stigmatised  as  ignoble  by  the 
Somal,  248.  Their  propensity 
for  lying,  848.  Their  principal 
clans,  848.  a.  Their  personal 
appearance,  843.  Their  turbu- 
lence, 843.  Comparative  security 
of  life  amongst  them,  844.  Dis- 
simulation natural  to  them,  844. 
Their  commerce  and  wealth,  844, 
345,  Their  method  of  tanning 
hides,  845,  846. 

**  Gudingaras,**  a  halting  place  in  the 
desert,  144. 

Ougi,   tlie,   or    monsoon,    143.    n. 
Rainy   season  of  the   Somal   so 

•^callwl,  804.  n. 

Gulays,  the  hill,  Lieut  Ilcrno's  re- 
marks respecting,  416.  n. 

Guled  (servant  of  the  author),  his 
family,  8.  His  personal  appear- 
ance, 8,  9.  A  strange  miiture 
of  courage  and  nervousness,  9.  ei 
atq.  His  calmness  in  a  storm, 
439. 

<*  Gunny  bags,**  used  as  saddles  by 
the  Somal,  91.  n, 

Guraf,  or  baling  vessel,  815. 

Gurgi,  or  hut,  75. 153. 

**  Gurgur,**  or  vulture,  hated  by  the 
Souial,  145. 


H. 


llaliash,  Kl,  usually  translated  Abys- 
sinia, 100. 

Habr,  its  signification,  103. 

Habr  Awal,  the  trilie,  its  treachery, 
889.  Enumeration  of  its  princi|wl 
clans,  S80.  n.  Its  internal  feuds, 
418,413. 

Habr  Gerhj^in,  the  tribe,  iu  dans, 
402.  R.      Its  blood  feud,  403.  a. 

Habr  Tul  Jailah,  the  tribe,  its 
principal  settlements,  437.  n. 


Hadagali  hills,  the,  residence  of  an 
Eesa  chief,  1 74. 

Hadiyah,  the  province  of,  305. 

HagiC  or  hot  season,  of  the  Somal, 
204.  M. 

Haines,  Mr.,  his  eiperiments  with 
the  Somali  arrow  poison,  800 — 
803. 

**  Hiyar  Abodi,"  a  talismanic  stone, 
825.  fli. 

'*  Halimalah,"  or  holy  tree,  reverence 
of  the  Somal  for,  204, 805. 

Halw4,  or  sweetmeats,  136. 

Haji  Abdullah,  the  Shaykli,  360. 

•*  Hamleh,"  the,  of  the  Arabs,  127.  n. 

Hammal,  or  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, 16. 

Han,  the,  or  wickerwork  bucket, 
815. 

"  Hangagarri,**  or  halting  place, 
140. 

Haranii,  Kl,  or  the  Ruffian,  name 
given  to  a  camel,  1 89. 

Harar,  a  counterpart  of  Timbuctoo, 
1 .  Its  inaccessibility  to  travellers, 
1.  Hatred  of  the  natives  to 
foreigners,  especially  to  the  Eng« 
lish,  8.  389.  Slavery  prevalent  in, 
8.  Tradition  eiisting  amongst  the 
people  of,  8.  a.  Its  breed  of  asses, 
75.  n.  Visit  of  Ibrahim  Abu 
Zarbay  to,  74.  Value  of  salt  at, 
136.  ».  A  Harar  grandee,  291. 
Appearance  of  the  city  from  a  dis- 
tance, 291.  Its  approaches,  293. 
Its  palace  and  courtyard,  297. 
Value  of  doors  in,  297.  Various 
names  given  to,  304*  Its  geo- 
graphical position,  304.  Its 
climate,  .S05.  Its  history,  306 — 
320.  Tomb  of  the  Amir  Nur  at, 
320.  DcMrri  ption  of  the  city,  32 1 , 
322.  1 U  fi  vo  gates,  32 1 .  n.  'llie 
Jami,  or  cathedral,  328.  Has 
the  reputation  of  being  an  Alma 
Mater,  323.  Tomb  of  the  Shaykh 
Umar  Abadir  el  Bakri  at,  323. 
The  language  of  Harar,  324. 
Description  of  its  citisens,  325. 
Their  dress,  326,  .S27.  I^iiity  of 
their  morals,  328.  Their  boast- 
fulness,  329.  Population  of  Harar, 
330.  lu government,  331.  ItssUte 
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dunj^n,  S3S.     Method  of  exe- 
eutiog  murderert  mt,  333.  Puoish- 
menU  for  various  oflfenees,  334.  Its 
coinage,  335.  Its  army,  336.  Weak- 
ness and  insecuritj  of  the  town, 
337.  Its  eommeroe,  337,  338.  In- 
dolence  of  the  inhabitants,  338. 
Its  slaTO  trade,  339.      Its  iTory 
trade,  340.       Its    exports,    341. 
Superioritj  of  its  Tobes  and  sashes, 
342.     Its  caravans,  343.     House 
furniture,  343.     Style  of  living  of 
the  inhabitants,  344.     Their  fond- 
ness for  K&t,  348.      Monotony  of 
life  at,  353.     lu  coffee-tea,  353. 
and  n.      Harvest  home,  354  355. 
Strong  drinks,  355.  and  «.  Beauty 
of  its  books,  361.      Fickleness  of 
the     inhabitants,     363.       Oram- 
matieal  outline  and  vocabulary  of 
the  language,  509 — 589. 

Ilarash,  or  coffee  cultivators,  341. 

Harawwah  Valley,  the,  iu  extent 
and  position,  923. 

"  Hard  as  tho  heart  of  Ilarar,**  the 
proverb,  325. 

**  Harisah,**  a  fiivourite  dish  with  the 
Somal,  23.  n. 

Hassan  Turki,  his  Shishkhanah  ri6e, 
85. 

Hawiyah,  tribe  of  the,  its  impudent 
assumption,  105.  Its  Pagan  origin, 
105. 

Haydrus,  the  Sherif,  patron  saint  of 
Aden,  said  to  have  stolen  the 
Prophet's  slippers,  104.  n. 

Haxramaut  adventurer,  a,  32.  Hard- 
ness and  determination  of  the 
Ilasramt,  32.  Tlicir  migratory 
habits,  32.  Story  told  of  a  run- 
away, 32.  n,  llie  forty-four 
propagandist  saints,  76. 

Headdress,  peculiar,  of  the  Somal, 
described,  106. 

Headland  of  the  Well  (Has el  Dir), 
12. 

MHeat  hurts,  but  cold  kills,**  the 
proverb,  261. 

"  Hedi,*'  a  Sonuil  perfume,  206. «. 

Hejssis,  the.  their  objection  to  Burck- 
hardt,  143.  a. 

Henna,  the  wild,  of  the  Somali,  81. 

Heme,  Lieut,  his  remsrks  on  the 


Gulays  mountains,  416.  n.  His 
calculation  of  the  money  dues 
taken  during  the  Fair  season  at 
Berberah,  420.  a.  His  surprising 
escape  firom  the  Bedouins,  453. 
His  meteorological  observations  at 
Berberah,  583. 

Herodotus  of  the  Arabs,  the,  referred 
to,  4.  a. 

Hiddik  or  Anukub,  the  porcupine, 
use  of  its  quills  among  the  Somal, 
237.  M. 

Hidinhitu  bird,  the,  160. 

Hig,  the,  a  species  of  aloe,  193. 

Hissi,or  Well,  the,  77. 

Hockey,  juvenile  game  of,  among  the 
Somali,  47. 

Holchus  Sorghum,  the  common 
grain  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  5.  «. 

Honey-bird,  the,  his  supposed  trea- 
chery, 390.  Superstitions  relet* 
ing  to,  390.  n. 

Hossain,  a  Mohammedan  general, 
takes  possession  of  Gosi,  66.  n. 

Hottentots  their  belief  in  the  trea- 
chery of  the  honey-bird,  390.  n. 


I. 


Ibn  Batuta,  his  description  of  Zayla, 
67. 

Ibn  Said,  his  sllusion  to  the  **  River 
of  Zayla,**  80.  a.  His  ancient  de- 
claration respecting  the  people  of 
Zayla,  81. 

Ibrahim  Abu  Zarbay,  orthography 
of  his  name,  75.  n.  Di'scription 
of  his  tomb,  76.  His  name  im- 
mortalised, 76. 

*<  Idagallah,**  or  earth -borrowers, 
403.  n. 

*«  Ijarah,**  the  term,  372. 

Ikamah,  el,  or  call  to  prayer,  62. 

lliynt,  the,  of  Persia,  93.  n. 

Imagery,  melancholy,  of  the  Arabs, 
specimen  of,  53—55. 

India,  its  trade  disturbed  by  the 
Turks,  68.  Its  commerce  takes 
refuge  in  Adel,  68.  Threatened 
with  annihilation,  69. 

Indian  girl,  an,  her  coquetry,  27. 
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Infak  el  Maytur  fi  Tarikh  biUd  el 
Takrur,  its  incorrectness,  101.  n. 

Inni-tarad-nil-liUf  explanation  of  the 
term,  104. 

•*  Inshallah  Bukra,**  ••  if  Allah  please, 
to-morrow,**  the  phrase,  50. 

Isenbcrg,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  1. 

Ishak  bin  Ahmed,  the  Sherif,  heads 
an  Arab  immigration,  102.  His 
wives  and  children,  102.  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancestor  of  all  ge- 
nuine Somali,  102. 

It^ghe  Helena,  the  regent  of  Ethio- 
pia, her  emitassy  to  Albuquerque, 
309. 

Ivory  trade,  the,  in  Harar,  340. ) 

**  I  will,**  danger  of,  15. 


Jabarti,  or  Ghiberti,  various  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
103.  M. 

•*  Jabr,  £1,**  or  civil  law,  in  Zayla, 
126. 

Jacobins  or  Abyssins,  the  king  of, 
70. 

Jalah,  or  the  Coffee  Water,  292. 

Jambel,  or  lynx,  251.  n 

Jami,  or  Cathedral,  described,  60. 
lieligious  services  performed 
therein  enumerated,  61,  62. 
Deportment  of  the  worshippers, 
63. 

Jami  Hasan,  the  Abban,  his  contro- 
versy with  Uurhaltf  Nuh,  429 — 
431. 

Jami,  Shaykh,  most  learned  of  the 
Somal,  76.  101.  His  appearance 
and  character,  351,  352.  His 
attempted  proselyting,  352. 

Jana,  or  black  ants,  d«scril>ed,  197.  n. 

Janissaries,  the,  their  rapacity,  68. 

**Jannah  Siri,"  prediction  respect- 
ing, 256. 

**  Jar,"  the  word  explained,  1 58.  n. 

^'J&t,**  or  Kat,  a  narcotic  plant, 
347. 

Jebcl  Shamsan  at  Aden,  the  sup- 
posed sepulchre  of  Cain,  250. 
Hie  peak  of,  44a 


Jtfddah  garrisoned  by  the  Turks, 
69.  n. 

Jemal  el  Din,  son  of  Saad  el  Din,  67. 

Jibril  Abokr,  clan  of  the  Habr 
Awal,  205. 

Jihad,  the,  or  Moslem  crusades, 
305.  n. 

JiUI,  the  dry  season  of  the  Somal, 
204.  a. 

Jilbah,  or  Kardas,  a  kind  of  neck- 
lace, 262.  and  ti. 

Jir  Ad,  or  field  rat,  160. 

Jizyah,  or  tribute,  365. 

**Jogsi,"  the  delicate  operation  so 
termed,  133,  134. 

Johnston,  Mr.,  his  travels  in  Southern 
Abyssinia  referred  to,  12.  a.  His 
derivation  of  the  word  Galla,  99. 

M. 

Juba,  the  river,  104.  n. 
Jujube,  the,  184. 


K. 


Kablr,  meaning  of  the  word,  323.  n, 
Kabir   Khalil,   one  of  the    Ulema, 

360. 
**  Kadar,**  the   Splugen  of  Somali- 
land,  395. 
Kadi,  the,  a  species  of  aloe,  81. 
Kafilah,  the  Bedouin,  251. 
Kafirs,  the  Cape,  their  barbarity  to 

their  enemies,  95.  a. 
Kafir's  Grave,  the,  200. 
Kakatua,  Arab   name  for  the  jay, 

184.11. 
Kalil,  the  fifth  season  of  the  Somal 

204.  a. 
Kaliyah,  or  Salul  (toasted  grain), 

366. 
Kamus,  or   Arab    dictionary,   100, 

101.  361. 
Karam  (Kurrum),  the  port  of,  437. 
Karanji,**  a  kind  of  bread,  338. 

368. 
'*  Karanli,**  a  perfbme  used  by  the 

Somal,  206.  a. 
Kariyah,  the  Arabic  term  for  Kraal, 

213.  «. 
Kat,    £1,    an   excitant     introduced 
into    £1    Yemen    by    the  Shaykh 

Ibrahim    Abu    Zarbsy,    76.      Its 
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description    and   uses,  77  —  79. 

A   sjnod  of    Muasulniaiis*   ver- 
dict regarding  the  use  of,  79.  ». 

Various  upecies  of  the  plant  enu- 
merated, 79.  n, 
Kasab,  £1,  or  the  Reed,  the  Teasel 

so  named,  431.     Trickery  of  the 

captain,  4S5.     Intense  fearfulness 

of  the  crew,  438,  439. 
Kata,  the  bird  so  named,  393. 
Kaum,  or  Commando,  Arabic  name 

for  a    party  of   freebooters,  94. 

and  «. 
<*  Kawurmeh,"  the  term  described, 

135.  M. 
Kazi,  or    Judge,    harangues  as    a 

preacher,  63.     His  ignorance,  62. 
Kedi,  the,  or  porcupine  tree,  206. 
Khain,  the  term  explained,  158.  n. 
Khalairiyah,  the,  or  workers  in  me- 

ul,  their  disabilities,  33.  n, 
Kharif,  its  signification,  14. 
Khattb,  the,   or    Moslem  preacher, 

61,   62.       Ignorance  of   one    of 

them,  63. 
**  Khayr  inshallah  1  it  is  well  if  Allah 

please  I  **  302. 
«'  Kirsh,**  the  coin  so  called,  21.  n. 
Kissing,  entirely   unknown   among 

the  Somal,  123. 
Kitab  el  Anwar,  the  (the  Book  of 

Light),  33. 
KlfMifs  or  ravines,   of  tlio  Ghauts, 

184. 
Kobbo,  or  valley,  the,  259. 
Kola's  Fort  (Darbiya  Kola),  209. 
Kondura,  the   mountain   so  called, 

286.     Beauty  of  its  scenery,  286, 

287. 
Kor,  or  wooden  bell,  the,  143. 
«'  Koralay,"  or  Saddleback  Hill,  the, 

description    of,    233.      Beautiful 

view  from  its  summit,  236. 
Kritpf,  the  Abyssinian   traveller,  1. 

His  /lerivation  of  the  name  Adel, 

12.  n. 
Kud  tree,  the,  described,  164. 
Kudidah,  the  tree  so  named,  355.  n* 
**  Kullan,**  the  tree  so  called,  161. 
Kulliban,  •*  May    Heaven  aid  ye  I  ** 

solemnity  attached   to  the  words 

by  the  Somal,  234.  and  n, 
Kura,  or  edible  Acacia,  193. 


Kuranyali,  or  **  place  of  ants,**  de- 
rivation of  the  name,  1 53.  and  n, 

Kurkabod,  the  game  of,  41.  a. 

**  Kurrah-jog,**  or  "sun-dwellera,** 
the  Bedouins  so  named,  139. 

Kursi,  or  cot,  24. 

Kutti,  or  cultivated  districts,  360. 


Labban,  or  **  milk-seller,**  the  name 
held  to  be  a  disgrace  by  both  the 
Somal  and  the  Arabs,  179. 

**  Laben,"  Somal  name  for  cream, 
178. 

Laconism,  little  prised  by  the  Afri- 
cans, 431. 

••  La  Uaha  ill*  Allah,**  the  inscrip- 
tion,  335.  n. 

Lane,  Mr.,  his  Modern  Egypt  re- 
ferred to,  62. 

LangiMge,  the  Harari,  Grammatical 
Outline  and  Vocabulary  of,  509— 
582. 

T^s,  or  Pits,  423. 

Lauh,  or  wooden  tablets  for  talis- 
mans, 239. 

Leopard,  the,  a  scourge  to  the  So- 
mal shepherd,  56, 

«Let!  Lctr  (Got  Go!)  the  ex- 
clamaticn,  336. 

Libah  !  the  exclamation,  252. 

**  Lillah,**  meaning  of  the  term,  351. 

Lion,  the,  its  timidity  and  stealtlii- 
ness,  236. 

Loajira,  or  cowherd  boys,  of  the 
Gudabirsi,  195.  Derivation  of 
the  name,  195.  ti. 

Lobo,  Father  Jerome,  the  Jesuit, 
3 1 1 .  M.  His  account  of  the  death 
of  Mohammed  Gragne,  318. 

Lopes  Suarez  Alberguiera,  a  Por- 
tuguese, ZayU  taken  and  burned 
by,  71. 


M. 

Madar  Farih,  the  Somali,  374,375. 

Majid,  Sliaykh,  supposed  by  the 
Easterns  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  mariners*  compass,  3.  n,  I  ma- 
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ginod    by  them   to  have  been  a 

Syrian  saint,  3.  ». 
**  Madkuk,  £1,**  or  K4t  paste,  S47. 
Mahallak,  or  brass  money,  of  Ha« 

rar,  SS4. 
Malifuz  the  Moslem,  destruction  of 

Abyssinia    by,    307.       SUin    in 

single  combat,  309. 
••  Mahi,**  the  schooner,  441. 
Malikamah,  or  tribunal  of  the  Kasi, 

126.11. 
<*Migidi   KiUb,**   the,   or   OrienUl 

Ephemeris  4.  n. 
Mulab  Shinni,  or  bee-honey,  of  the 

Somal,  391.  a. 
Malunah,    or   Accursed,   a    pocket 

Colt  so  termed  by  the  Bedouins, 

84. 
**  Man,"  or  *•  Himbah,**  the  shrub  so 

named,  SIO. 
Mansur,  son  of  Saad  el  Din,  67. 
Marar,  the  Prairie  of,  described,  849* 

Its  beauty  at  sunset,  S51. 
Marayhan,  tribe  of  the,  S80. 
Merer,  or  gum  tree,  163. 
Marhaluh,  or  halting  place,  141. 
Mariners'  compass,   the  (Dayrah), 

Eastern  notion  as  to  its  origin, 

3.  a. 
Masharrad,  or  joy*cry,  366. 
Masud   (adopted  son  of  Sharmar- 

kay),  his  murder,  14,  15.  and  a. 
Matron,   an  Abyssinikn,   described, 

27,  28. 
Mats, a  staple  manufacture  in  Africa, 

27.11. 
Meccah,  the  conquerors  of  Gozi  sup- 
posed to  have  come  frum,  66.  a. 
<*  Meccah  and  £1   Medinah,**  work 

upon,  referred  to,  37.  a. 
Medinah,  the  village  of,  66.  a. 
**  Mekkawi,**   or  ornament   for  the 

neck,  85.  n. 
Melancholy,  Arab,  specimen  of,  53-* 

55. 
Members,  the  seven,  of  the  Zayla 

Empire,  305. 
**  M creator,"  a  Moslem,  35.     A  cu- 
rious compound,   131.      His  im- 
portance, 131. 
Metamorphosis,  Bedouins  supposed 

to  possess  the  power  of,  57. 
Midgun,  tribes  of  the,  considered  by 


the  Sonul  as  outcasts,  34.  n.  Tlieir 
occupations,  34.  n.  Their  wea- 
pons, 34.  a.  llicir  personal  ap- 
pearance, 34.  a. 

Mihrab,  or  prayer  niche,  the,  2ia 

Mikahil,  clan  of  the,iu  bloodtbiisti- 
nesa,  128.  n. 

Misr,  a  Galla  chief,  legends  respect- 
ing, 201.  203. 

Missionary,  a  German,  his  unreason- 
able  request,  1 3.  a. 

<*  Milch  cows,"  Banyans  so  called  by 
the  Somal,  432. 

Missioners,  Uoman  Catholic,  ex- 
cluded from  Harar,  1. 

Mocha,  garrisoned  by  the  Turks, 
69.  N. 

Modi  Modi  *« Honor  to  thee  1" 
the  exclamation,  234. 

Moga  Medir,  **  Moga's  eye-tooth,** 
legend  of,  385,  386. 

Mohammed,  a  Sbaykhash,  his  itine- 
rary, 331. 

Mohammed,  servant  of  Lieut.  Stro- 
yan,  450.  ». 

Mohammed  bin  Yunis  el  Siddiki, 
assiKts  in  tlie  destruction  of  a  pa- 
gan magician,  102. 

Mohammed  el  Barr,  the  Sayyid, 
33. 

Mohammed  Gragnc,  King  of  Add, 
his  victorious  campaigns,  310. 
Defeated  by  the  Portuguese,  313. 
Defeated  a  second  time,  and  slain 
in  battle,  318. 

Mohammed  Khatib,  his  Daflar,  or 
office  papers,  65, 

Mohammed  Mahmud(El  Hammal, 
or  the  porter),  one  of  the  author's 
servants,  7.  His  persoiuil  appear- 
ance 7.  His  ignorance,  7.  Na* 
tural  inventiveness,  8.  Inliospi- 
tableness  of  his  connexions,  400. 
His  wonderful  **  pluck,**  405. 

Mohammed  of  Muscat,  the  unscru- 
pulous shipowner,  436.  a. 

Mohammed  Musa,  Kazi  of  Zayla, 
65, 

Mohammed,  the  Gerad,  Vizier  of 
Harar,  301.  His  apartment  of 
slate,  347. 

Mohammed  Sammattar,  the  Abban, 
444. 
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Mohammed  Wmis,  of  the  Jibril 
Abokr,  875. 

Monejt  table  of  the  "value  of,  in 
Harar,  534. 

Monogamy,  the  growth  of  civilba- 
tion,  ISl.fli. 

Moalem  jear,  most  auspicious  day  in 
the,  S.  •*  Mercator,**  a,  95.  Kule 
of  the  Mmlem  faith  as  regards 
prayer,  50.  n.  Moalem  roaary,  the, 
described,  55, 

Moslems,  the,  assign  the  inTention 
of  the  mariners*  compass  to 
Shaykli  M^Jid,  a  Syrian  saint,  3. 
«.  llieir  nautical  men  repeat  the 
Fatihah  prayer  in  his  honor,  3. 
Corpses  of  the  Moslems  sentient 
in  the  tomb,  53.  n.  Their  deri- 
vation of  the  word  Gal  la,  99.  n, 
Tlieir  fatalism,  285.  The  Jihad, 
or  crusades,  305.  n.      Their  de- 

'  feat  by  David  III.,  Emperor  of 
iEthiopta,  309.  Defeated  by  the 
Portuguese,  313. 

Mosques,  those  at  Zayla  described, 
23.  ». 

**  Mother  of  tlie  Poor,**  the  Arab 
name  for  Derbcrali,  414. 

Mueszin,  the,  25. 

Mukattib,  the,  or  courier,  1 27.  n. 

Mules,  their  expensivenem,  97.  ii. 

Mullah,  *•  £nd  of  Time,**  described. 
9.  See  Abdy  Abokr,  and  '*  End 
of  Time.** 

Mullah  (^ Parson),  or  lisnrd,  160. 

Murderers,  how  treated  in  Ilarar, 
333. 

Musalla,  or  prayer  carpet,  132. 

Muscovites,  the  old,  their  way  of 
commencing  married  life,  120. 

Mushgur,  the  ornament  so  called, 
81. 

Mussulman  Synod,  a,  its  decision  as 
to  the  use  of  Kdtand  Caftah,7.  n. 

Mutilation,  practice  of,  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  95.  n.  Opposed  to  both 
Christianity  and  Islamism,  95.  ». 


N. 


Naat,  El,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a 
Moslem  sermon,  62. 


'<  Nahuu  mutawakkilin,**  the  phrase 
explained,  51. 

Napoleon*s  **  Book  of  Fate,**  a  spe- 
cimen of  old  Eastern  superstition, 
56,  «. 

Nestor,  a  Bedouin,  his  advice  to  his 
tribe,  157. 

Nolc  Gal  las,  the,  their  subjection  to 
a  Christian  chief,  127. 

Nubia,  description  of  peculiar  cus- 
toms in,  593  —  595. 

Nur,  the  Amir,  King  of  Add.  con- 
ditions of  his  marriage  with  TaU 
wambara,  widow  of  Mohammed 
Gragne,  319.  Defeats  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  319.  Tradition 
concerning,  320. 


O. 


Observations,  meteorological,  at  Ber- 
l>erah,  by  Lieut  Heme,  583. 

*"  Oddai,**  or  old  man,  151.  SItaykh 
or  head  man  amongst  the  Eesa, 
175. 

Oj^adayn,  it^  caravans,  432.  a. 

Og^i,  mcaninf^  of  the  word,  158.  w. 

Oriental  Ephemeris  ("MiOidi  Ki- 
tab-),  4.  n. 

Orientals,  the,  their  notion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  invention  of  the 
Daymh,  or  mariners'  compass,  3. 
n.  Either  hot  lovers  or  extreme 
haters,  130. 

Ornaments,  the,  of  the  Bedouins, 
85.  n. 

Ostrich  feather,  the,  looked  upon  by 
the  clan  Ayyal  Nuh  Ismail,  and 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  an 
emblem  of  truth,  94.  and  n,  Wild- 
ness  of  the  ostrich,  1 63.  n. 

Ottomans,  the,  supposed  to  have 
constructed  the  Aqueduct  at  Ber- 
berah,  425. 

**  Ourat,**  the  hills  so  termed,  416.  n. 

Outca.^ts,  fiimilies  of  Somal,  enume- 
rated, 33.  n. 


P. 


**  Peace  conference,**  a,  431. 
Persians,    the   Berberah    Aqueduct 


T   T 


I 


■Mributrd  to  ttw,  bf  Llculeninl 

rrulUniUn,  4Vi.  a. 
"  Cmtlu  o'u,   1*,"  I'rvDcb  term   (or 

riatuniclovv,  ISS,  m 
"  Plwrinioniluul  Journal,'  tb(.  »- 

truct  ftotd.  77—79. 
"  Place  of  AnM  '  (  KuruifaU),  dgrU 

(■lion  oflht  namr,  Ij3.  uid  n. 
"  PLlunlo  lait,'  tuniM   Tur,  amoDg 

Tilioiu  trilm.  cnuRivratvil,  lV3t. 

-PiliHoriiK  Faiiii,- as.  H. 

Pillo*.  Ih«  Somali,  daCTLbnl,  59. 
P«(rjr  and  pocu.  ntivint  fbiidnta 

of  iha  Somal  for,  US.  US. 
pDiwnlivB,  the,  oflh*  Saiual.  198. 
l'al]>|^inj,    ■*   ■  general  tuIb,  ISI. 

I^lrlUKUMe,  llir,  their  ittiiM  of  lb* 

Mu*l«ii<.3l3. 
l*ia)rer,  an  iinpiuua,  ofau  Eau  lady, 

51. 
rrMtijVUr    Joliannci,   or    rrccionua 

Jiiluiilln,  king  of  lliu  Jatuliilu  ur 

Abjruiii*.  7a 
Price  at  itlood.  thi',  H7.  itid  n. 
PruTHti,  ID  ^lani,  sao.  ■■ 
PuKf^B^i  or  lurbvi,  410, 


Ilaglip,  a  petty  Eeaa  chief,  acia  ai 
|irut«elor,  02.  Ilia  greedineai  and 
vllortion,  93.  93.  Ilia  alleclcd 
tenor,  93.  Oeaeriplion  of  IiiiD, 
l»3.      Hia  rearfulneu,  194. 

Rajalo,  a  diviuon  ofllMi  Sucnal  year, 
1 1 J.  and  H. 

n-a  el  Bir,  or  Headland  oftiie  W<ll, 
I'J. 

Itui  A  Sansh,  New  Yeat'a  Day  of  the 
Araha.  1  U.  a. 

Ilayliaii,  or  llaiil,  the  plant  ao  called, 
HI. 

Rei>iil*(,  feared  by  the  Somal,  109. 
VariouB  deacriplioni  of,  159.  a. 
'I'radiiiona  ra>pectiii{;,  159.  n. 

Iter,  or  Kraal,  of  Eadtm  Afriea.  ita 
position  and  ineana  of  defence,  S13. 

Her  Ualuoi,  elan  at  the  Ecu  irilie, 
tlieir     murdi-r    of    Maaud,     the 


adoplol  aon  of  Sharmatkay, 
"  R\g  Veda  SanhitR,"  the,  of  V 


•or     Max      Miltler.     rrferrcd    to. 

Sl.n. 
Itira-ih,  one  of  a  Gudubiiti  cMorr, 

hia  appcaranoc,  1T(>, 
"  Itlth,"  tllB  oilrich  luBtlier  ao  ealleil 

by  tb*  Amix,  94.  a. 
"  Jlivtr  or  Zayla,"  the,  ita  luppoaed 

idantlty  vith  the  Takhualisbali,  sa 
"  ItuliUy  "  (  Prince  Raioy),  name  of 

an  EmchieC  174. 
Rosliet,    the    Abyaainian    troTclIar, 

Prnicb  a^nl  at  Jeilitali,  1.,  liis 

bargain,  &0.  a. 
Honun  Calliolie  miauoneri  excluded 

rmm  Karar,  1. 
Ilocary,  thm  Moalem,  deacrip[ion  of, 

5S.  B 


•Itowt 


t,  444.  and  h 


Saad  el  Din,  tialt  la,  61.  Deaerlp. 
tlon  of  tbe  ialand,  G4.  Ita  inaalu- 
btily,  C4.  Lbgend  concerning^ 
G5.  Eitanl  rcinaioa  at,  73.  lu 
doolatiofl,  73.      A  Uinniw  al,  73. 

aund  el  Dill,  tlie  liuTuic  prince  of 
Zayla,  Ilia  death,  67.      Hia  enuke 

of.  73. 
SdlNtya.  or  meet  cake,  S3,  n, 
Salir  el  Din,  ton  of  Saad  el  Din,  57. 
&bu,  tbe  month,  kepi  holy  by  lbs 

Somal,  114. 
Sacy,  Ue,  eiltael  IVom  bii  retearchci, 

78.  n. 


SaRharrah,  tlic  village  oT,  !74.    The 

Gcnid  of,  ST  j.  '(  trg. 
SagaujI,  tlie  cieeplng  plant  ao  turned, 

"  Sabil,"  the   Samnl    name  fur  Rer- 

bvrah,  aC9.  n. 
&lid,  Snaykh,  hil  lust  reating-place. 
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Said  WaKor  Macl^Soid,  an  old  Girht 

Bedouin,  271.    IlisaflSiction,  370. 
Saints*  Tomb,  tlie,  at  Zayla,  22.  ». 
Saints,  three  celebrated,  their  visita* 

tion  places,  228. 
Saj,  the  Arab  term  for  teak,  257. 
**  Salab,"  Arab  name  for  an  aloe,  193. 
Salimayn,  secretary  to  Sharmarkay, 

the  governor  of  Zayla,  55, 
Salt,  the  traveller,  his  opinion  as  to 

the  position  of  Adule,  66.  n. 
Salt,  fondness  of  the   Bedouins  for, 

135.  n.     Its  hiffb  price  at  Harar, 

136.  n.     Identified  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  with  wealth,  136.  n, 

Samawai,  the  Shaykh,  249. 
Samaweda  Yusuf  ( Shehrasade),  her 

corpulence,   endurance,  and  mo- 
desty, 133.      lleceivcs  an  offer  of 

marriage,  156. 
Sand   antelope,  the,  Somal  method 

of  captuiing  it,  82.  «. 
Sanhdj  and  Sumdmah,  the  Ilimyar 

chiefs,  descent  of  the  Berbers  from, 

100. 
Sauda,  a  cotton   stuff,  standard  of 

value  in  Berberah,  419.  ti. 
Sauda  Kashshi,  an  imitation  calico, 

92.  ti. 
Sauda  Wilayati,  or  dyed  calico,  92.  n. 
Sawahil,  the  Moslem  name  for  the 

African  coast,  55.  n.     A  tradition 

of,  66,  H, 
Sayyid    Mohammed    el     Darr,   the 

Sherif  of  Mocha,  his  tribute  from 

Sharmarkay,  71.     Dispossessed  of 

his  authority  in  Zayla,  71. 
Sayyid  Yusuf  el  Baghdadi,  his  viMt 

to  Siyaro,  near  Bi-rbvra,  101, 102. 

Assists  in  the  destruction  of  an 

infidel  magician,  102. 
Scorpions,    effects    of   their    sting, 

159.  n. 
Scotland,  "  mobbing**  in,  49. 
Seasons,    the   four,   of  the    Somal, 

204.  n. 
Selim  and  Sulayman,   Emperors  of 

Turkey,  garrison  the  Abyssinian 

ports,  69.  n. 
**  Sending  to  Coventry,**  the  term, 

153. 
Sepulture,    mode    of,    among    the 

Bedouins,  148. 


Shabta,  the  dish  so  called,  301. 
Shadcli,  the  order,  78.  «. 
Shahh,  the  game  of,  described,  41.  n. 
Shanabila  Sayyids,tlie  Kazts  of  Zayla 
in  the  17  th  century,  65,     Their 
long  retention  of  the  office,  65. 

Sliantarah,  or  draughts,  description 

of  the  game  of,  4 1 .  m. 
Sharmarkay  bin  Ali  Salih,  el  Ilajlj, 
governor  of  Zayla,  his  unpretend- 
ing apartment,  16.  His  politeness, 
17.  His  decent,  17.  His  early 
career,  17,  18.  Enumeration  of 
his  ancestry,  18.  n.  Signification 
of  the  name,  18.  n.  Succeeds  to 
the  governorship  of  Zayla,  19. 
His  personal  appearance,  19.  Tes- 
timonial to  his  bravery  from  Cap- 
tain Bagnold,  the  British  resident 
at  Mocha,  19.  n.  His  ambition, 
SO,  21.  Deposed  from  power, 
20.  n.  His  partiality  for  the 
English,  and  fear  of  the  French, 
20.  11.  His  substantial  house  in 
Zayla  described,  22—24.  His 
humility,  24.  His  deportment  at 
the  Cathedral,  63.  Feared  by  the 
people  of  Harar,  356.  His  mar- 
tello  towers  at  Berberah,  408.  ». 

Sharmarkay,  Mohammed  (son  of  the 
Governor),  his  position  among  his 
fathcr*s  visitors,  17.  His  com- 
manding aspect,  30.  His  literary 
and  religious  tendencies,  30,  31. 
His  reverence  for  his  father,  SI. 
His  ambition  and  determination,  31. 

Shaykhash,  or  **  Reverend,*'  a  clan  of 
the  Somal,  its  supposed  descent, 
279,  280. 

«*  Sliaykhs  of  the  Blind,**  the  Somal 
name  for  the  black  fly,  299. 

Sliajtan  or  Devil,  name  bestowed  by 
the  Bedouins  upon  a  Colt*s  re- 
volver, 84. 

Shazili,  £1,  the  Shaykh,  his  introduc- 
tion of  cofi*ee  into  Arabia,  76.  n. 

Sliebayli,  the  river,  104.  n. 

Slier w  a,  son  of  the  Gerad  Adan  of 
Sagha? rah,  254.  His  honesty,  255. 

Shiinal  wind,  the,  ita  violence,  401. 
435. 

Shimber  Libah,  or  lion-bird,  the, 
Somal  name  for  the  owl,  256. 
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Shimber  Lo«d,  or  cow-bird,  185. 

-  Shimberali  Valley/*  the,  ill,  n. 

Shishkhanah  rifle,  the,  of  Hassan 
Turki,  85. 

Shukkah,  or  half-tobe,  98.  n, 

««  Sifir,  El,"  or  wbiatUng,  hatred  of  the 
Arabs  to,  1 43.  n. 

"  Sigo,**  the  Somal  name  fur  pillars 
of  sand,  154.  n, 

Sihah,  the,  or  Arabic  dictionary, 
361. 

Sinaiibar,  Arab  name  for  tlie  pine, 
257.  «. 

Siyaro,  or  Mazar,  1 86. 

Siyaro,  a  noted  watering  place,  433. 
Its  wells,  43S.  Its  Fiirzeh,  or 
custom-house,  433. 

Slave-trade,  iu  prevalence  in  Zayla, 
21.  «.  70. 

Somal,  tribe  of.  (  See  also  Bedouins. ) 
Their  list  of  the  points  of  the 
compass,  4,  5.  ».  Their  gram 
called  Hirad,  5.  n.  Their  fear- 
lessness of  the  moonlight,  6.  n. 
Differ  from  the  Arabs  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  proper  names,  7.  m. 
Tlieir  inability  to  conceal  their 
thoughtsj^  8.  Suppose  scattered 
teeth  to  be  indicative  of  a  warm 
temperament,  9.  and  a.    Call  their 

I  country  Barr  el  Ajam,  or  barba- 
rian land,  12.  Their  indifference 
to  cuffee  as  a  beverage,  17.  n. 
Plagued  with  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes, 17.  a.  A  juurnSe  in  the 
country,  26 — 63.  Two  of  their 
women  described,  26,  27.  llieir 
Tobe,  or  outer  garment,  29.  n. 
Prevalence  of  the  system  of  caste 
among  them,  33.  «.  Enumera- 
tion of  outcast  families,  33.  a. 
Their  dread  of  blacksmiths,  and 
all  workers  in  metals,  33.  a. 
Tlieir  conduct  when  on  a  visit,  37. 
Their  games  of  Shantarah  and 
Shahh  described,  41.  a.  Their 
favourite  weapons,  42.  Games 
played  at  by  their  children,  42.  a. 
Description  of  their  spear,  43. 
^lethod  of  its  use,*  44.  The 
javelin,  44.  Tlie  dagger,  and 
their  mode  of  using  it,  45.  The 
"  Budd,"     or     club,     45.       The 


Gashan,  or  shield,  46.  Their 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  use 
of  weapons,  46.  Juvenile  game 
of  "hockey,**  47.  Forwardness 
of  their  children,  47.  The  game 
of  ball,  47.  Ludicrous  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  winners  of  the 
game,  47.  Irreverence  of  the 
Sonuil,  51.  An  elderly  Udy*8 
impious  prayer,  51.  Tale  of  a 
Somal  chief,  51.  Belief  in  for- 
tune-telling and  prophesying,  55, 

56.  Instances  of  their  credulity, 

57,  58.  llieir  women  in  every 
quarrel,  58.  Ungallant  saying 
respecting  their  women,  59.  De- 
scription of  their  Barki  or  pillow, 
59.  Of  their  Barjimo,  or  stool, 
59.  a.  Mode  of  summoning  to 
a  dance,  59-  Their  style  of 
dancing  described,  60.  Compul- 
soriness  of  their  religion,  60. 
Tlieir  Jami,  or  Cathedral,  de- 
scrilicd,  CO.  Description  of  their 
religious  worsliip,  61,  62.  Their 
deportment  in  church,  63.  Sup- 
posed affinity  between  them  and 
the  Berbers  of  Northern  Africa, 
67.  a.  Tlieir  Gel  Ad  and  Ayyuu, 
or  camels,  74.  m.  Comparative 
uselessness  of  these  animals,  74.  «. 
Description  of  the  Somali  ass,  75. 
a.  Tlieir  cattle-troughs,  80.  Ilie 
Sagaro,  or  rabbit,  82.  Somal  me- 
thod of  capturing  it,  62.  a.  llieir 
horror  of  the  Tuka,  or  crow,  82. 
a.     Their  tradition  respecting  it, 

82.  a.     Tlie  Waraba,  or  hyaena, 

83.  n.  Belief  of  the  Somali  as  to 
the  coroplei  character  of  its  sex, 
83.  a.  Timidity  of  the  Somal  of 
the  towns,  86,  87.  llieir  use  of 
beads  and  tobacco  as  money,  86.  a. 
llie**  price  of  blood,"  87.  a.  88. 
Their  Abban,  or  protector,  89. 
and  a.  Their  camel-saddles  de- 
scribed, 91.  a.  llie  *"  Bal,"  or 
ostrich  feather,  94.  a.  llieir  ori- 
gin and  peculiarities,  98.  Their 
name  variously  derived,  101.  and 
n.  Their  descent  from  the  Sherif 
Jshak  bin  Ahmed,  102.  llieir 
genealogies,  103.      Proved  to  be  a 
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Imir-cmte'tribe*  105.  Description 
of  ilieir  personal  appearance,  105. 
Addicted  to  the  practice  of  chew- 
ing tolwcco,  107.  135.  n.  Their 
susceptibility  'and  levity,  109. 
Their  treachery  and  cruelty,  110, 
111.  Marriage  ceremony,  US. 
ISO.  Their  numerous  supersti- 
tions, lis,  114.  List  of  their 
men  and  women's  names,  1 M.  ». 
Their  superficial  religion,  115. 
Description  of  their  language, 
115.  Their  facility  of  acquiring 
languages,  1 15.  n,  'Hieir  poets 
and  poetical  compositions,  116. 
Description  of  their  women,  1 1 7. 
Physical  superiority  of  the 
female  sei,  118.  Their  im- 
morality,  119.  Intermarriages 
with  other  tribes,  1 1 9.  Marriage 
prirtions,  ISO.  Their  method  of 
taming  a  shrew,  ISO.  Number 
of  wives  of  the  Somal  chiefs,  121. 
Frfquency  of  divorce,  122.  Ab- 
sence of  chivalric  ideas  amongst 
the  Somal,  ISS.  Mode  of  bring- 
ing up  their  children,  1S3.  Dis- 
posal of  a  man's  property  after 
his  death,  1S3.  Their  inveterate 
idleness,  1S4.  Their  mode  of  go- 
vernment, 1S5,  126.  Method  of 
reckoning  their  journeys,  1S7.  n. 
llieir  "Song  of  Travel,"  ISS. 
Camel  loading,  1S8,  1S9.  Their 
mode  of  carrying  water,  136. 
System  of  ^*side-lining  **  their 
horses,  141.  n.  Somali  Arcadia, 
143.  Their  horror  of  aogs,  143. 
M.  Tlieir  dislike  to  the  «*  Gur- 
gur,"  or  vulture,  145.  llieir 
astonishment  at  the  effects  of  rifle- 
shooting,  145.  Simplicity  of  their 
funerals,  1 48.  Form  of  their  graves, 
148.11.  Tlie  migration,  149.  A 
Stentor,  149.  Strange  appellation 
bestowed  upon  the  author  by  the 
Somali  women,  151.  "  Oddai,- 
or  old  man,  151.  n.  **  Sending 
to  Coventry,"  153.  Their  glut- 
tony,  40.  154.  'llieir  squeamish- 
ness,  155.  Their  contempt  for 
small  eaters,  155.  Their  freedom 
from  superstitious  dread,  159.   Pre- 


valence of  venomous  reptiles,  1 59. 
Ix*gend  respecting  a  Somali  horse- 
man, 159.  n.  Story  of  the  Hidin* 
hitu,  or  red  plover,  160.  and  n. 
Their  weakness,  161.  Want  of 
foresight,  16S.  Ostrich  sUlking, 
1 G3.  fi.  Medicinal  use  of  camels* 
milk,  178.  Their  mode  of  treat- 
ing various  diseases,  1 8 1 .  «.  Tlieir 
names  for  mountains,  1 83.  n.  Their 
WtML,  or  poison  tree,  1 98 — S03. 
Experiments  with  their  arrow 
poison  upon  animals,  199 — 203. 
Four  seasons  of  their  year  de- 
scribed, 5204.  Sensation  created 
among  them  by  a  French  lady, 
S16.  ».  A  Somal  feast,  819. 
Treatment  of  the  horse  among  the 
Somal,  S21,  S2S.  Their  supersti- 
tions concerning  the  Abodi,  or 
hawk,  SS5.  n.  Their  method  of 
hunting  the  elephant,  S28.  Hi- 
deousness  of  their  old  women,  S47. 
Comparative  honesty  of  the  Somal, 

'  255.  Tlieir  proverb,  **  heat  hurts, 
but  cold  kills,**  S61.  Interior  of 
their  cottages  described,  S6S,  S63. 
Their  manners  and  customs,  264 — 
266,  Surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  kettle,  265.  Tlieir 
Farshu  or  millet  beer,  S65.  A 
Somal  dwarf,  S81.  and  n.  Kind- 
ness of  the  Somal  of  Ilarar,  354. 
Desire  of  preeminence  among 
their  clans,  370.  Tlieir  doctrine, 
•'  Fire,  but  not  shame  I "  371.  Their 
credulity,  376.  IWir  supersti- 
tion concerning  the  honey -bird, 
390.  u»  'ilieir  various  kinds  of 
honey,  391.  n,  llieir  Splugen, 
395.  The  Ghauts*  mountains, 
416.  n.  Suppose  the  ancient  Pa- 
gans to  have  constructed  the  Aque- 
duct at  Berberah,  4S5.  n.  Effects 
of  terror  upon  the  Somal,  439. 
Their  method  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  injury  received  by  the 
wounded,  455.  n. 

**  Son  of  the  Somal,**  a,  his  earliest 
lesson,  155. 

-  Song  of  Travel,**  the,  1S8. 

Sorcery,  the  Bedouins  dreaded  as 
practisers  of,  56,     Terror  of  the 
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Eesa  mt  being  threatened  with, 
157. 

Spear,  the  Somali,  description  of,  43, 
44. 

Speke,  Lieut,  his  remarks  upon  the 
animals  of  the  Somali,  74, ».,  75.  n. 
Purchases  camels  at  Karam,  446.  n. 
Desperately  wounded  hy  the  Be- 
douins, 456.  His  miraculous 
escape,  456.  His  rapid  recovery, 
457.  11.  His  diary  and  observa- 
tions when  attempting  to  reach 
the  Wady  Nogal,  459—507. 

Squeamishness  of  the  Somal,  154, 
155. 

Stigmates,  or  beauty  marks,  of  tlie 
Bedouins,  108. 

Stone,  saeredness  of,  among  the 
Arabs,  SOS.  n. 

Stroyan,  Lieut. ,  his  part  in  a  disputed 
Abbansliip,  430.  Killed  by  the 
Bedouins,  451.  His  funeral  at 
sea,  458. 

Suaheli,  the,  of  F4i8tern  Africa,  his 
wasteful  eipenditure  of  time,  124. 

M. 

Suakin,  a  seaport  of  Abyssinia,  gar- 
risoned by  the  Turks,  69.  n. 

•*Subhan  Allah!**  the  exclamation, 
168.11. 

Subhanyo,  or  whipsnakc,  the^  1 59.  n, 

Sudiyah,  the  pretty  wife  of  the  Gerad 
of  Sagharrah,  her  appearance  and 
costume,  26S. 

Sujdah,  or  prostration,  the,  63. 

Su6ism,  the  Eastern  parent  of  Free- 
masonry, 361. 

Sultan,  a  Harari  eunuch,  his  sin* 
gular  appearance,  353. 

Sultan  el  Hahr,  or  Sea-king,  a  species 
of  whale,  440. 

Superstition  of  the  Somal,  56,  et  teq, 

Syncellus,  his  opinion  of  the  date  of 
the  Abyssinian  migration  from 
Asia,  99.  n. 


T. 


Taabanah,  El,  the  term  explained, 

89.  n.  et  ttq. 
Table,  the  genealogical,  of  Shamoar- 

kay,  governor  of  Zayla,  1 8.  n. 
Tujurruli,    the   **  City  of  the   Slave 


Merchant,**  a  Gvrnuin  missionary *s 
advice  respecting,  13.  n.  Black 
basalt  found  nenr,  72.  Tlie  Hajj 
of,  his  procrastination,  90.  His 
assumed  fearfulness,  91. 

Takhushshab,  the,  80. 

Takbzinali,  or  quid,  of  the  Somal, 
107.  II. 

Taki  el  Din  Makrixi,  his  account  of 
ancient  Zayla,  66. 

Takiyah,  or  cotton  cap,  of  Egypt, 
326. 

Talwambara,  the  heroic  wife  of  Mo- 
hammed Gragne,  story  told  of,  317, 
and  ».  Married  to  her  husband's 
brother,  319. 

Tanks,  artistic,  at  Soad  el  Din, 
described,  72. 

Tarud,  or  Darud,  the  Rejected,  ori- 
gin of  the  term,  104. 

Tawuli,  or  seers,  of  the  Somal,  113. 

**  Tej,"  Abyssinian  for  mead,  355.  «. 

Tetmyson,  tho  poet,  quotiKl,  53.  n. 

'*'l1iousand  and  One  Nights,  'llio,** 
referred  to,  36. 

Tobacco,  Surat,  the  sort  preferred 
by  the  Somal,  13.5.  and  n.  An 
indispensable  article  in  Africa, 
1 35.  n.     That  of  Harar,  34 1 . 

Tobe,  a  Somali  garment,  described, 
29.  n,  et  teq. 

Toma1,or  Handad,  the  (blacksmiths), 
servility  of  their  position,  33.  n, 

Topchi-Bashi,  the  (or  master  of  tiie 
ordnance),  his  usefulness  and  en- 
tertaining powers,  37. 

Trade,  origin  of,  between  Africa  and 
Cutch,  68.  n. 

Travellers,  their  irritability,  90. 

**  Tuka,**  or  crow,  the,  abhorred  by 
the  Somal,  82.  n. 

Turks,  the,  conquer  Yemen,  68. 
'lliose  of  Arabia  take  possession  of 
Zayla,  69.  Their  oppression  o. 
the  India  trade,  69. 

Two-bow  Friday  litany,  the>  62.  ^ 


U. 


Ubbah,  or  bitter  gourd,  250. 
Uddao,    a   Bedouin    watchman,    his 
fuiiduess  for  the  fire,  235. 


VgB,  o«  Airfrf  A*  E.«.  I7f. 
Uoar  AbMG>  d  B^kiv  a^U.  k- 
took  at  HuBT,  9f9. 

UmbnUa.    tiMk   ■  ap  af  r'—'T 

dignitj,  S96. 


••  Wada},'  s*  ClRiMun  eh'irf;  1  ST. 
WaHr  UuBo.  or  ■  'Dw  Soin,'  389. 
Widjr  DvntB,  thf^  daniptioD  of.  395. 
Wutf  IIl>IiI■l^  the.  denilKd,  873. 

Kenctml,66.  ■. 
Wail,  or  AkIU.  Ecaa  tldcn,  ITf. 
Wait.a4iiti,  «  Ihom*,  38T. 
Wakil.or  ag«it.340. 
Wao^     Sugii^d,    DMaoing   of    tll« 

pbiw.  308.  a. 
Waraba,  or  Durwa,  doubti  of  nalu- 
rning.   83. 


Iud< 


nlio 


I,  BS-a, 


/.or  Hrnias'  Hill,  83. 
"  Warabud,-  or  Ujmi-  Well.  I  to. 
War-daiKC  the.  of  tbt    Btdau'ua, 
docribtd,  154. 


Wrik.  the  Iwok  ef  S 

MO,  m. 

Woac  tlw  AfrioB  inTHIrr,  Ih 
ileM.iip«iiiu  of  Iht  CBitoBa  •( 
N^u,  SOS— 595. 

Wni.  or  vWkv  bolllc.  132.  SI5. 

Whitt  ast.  bilb  of  Ibe.  IM,  197. 

Widad*.  or  brdgcpriMlf,  S38,  239. 

Widovi.    among   tbt    Boma],   Ihcir 
1  ibc  deMli  of  Uinr 


la  oac  of  (Iwit  hiutnndV  rdalHaB, 
193. 

Wild  hcnuof  the  Sooiali, the,  SI. 

■  WiloHi,-  the  mountain  •»  eallol, 
Cfil.  Tbc  *ilHf  of,  3r,2.  Ko- 
tbiniaan  of  the  iDhabilanU,  HOT, 

Woman,  an  Imtiao,  dneriiieil,  36. 
87.  Ad  Ab^inian,  Z7,  28.  ])«• 
•criptloa  or  a  pretty  woinaa  of  tl>« 
GudatHni  iribe,  195,  196.1 

Wonien.  loppoHd  M  Zayia  (o  be 
in  cTerj  quarrel,  58,  59. 
UngmllMM  ujing  with  rrfrrrnre 
10,58,59.  iliovorHic  Uinikil, 
74.  LVucI  ticatment  of,  b;  tlia 
Ajjal  Nuh  Uniail, 'ji.  CoMume 
andperaonal  cui<rurniaii<in  vTlJioie 
of  llie  Komil,  117,  118,  'Jho 
Somali  women  HI  perioi  in  phfiiium 
to   iheir   lurJt,    l|H. 


•nd     fwi 


11 ! 


Ya    Abbandi,   O    PralvclrMi,   tbe 

Ttblr,  tliu.  thdf  funilji  IimIhI  h 
oulvaiu  lij  Ihe  Somsl,  S3,  n. 
'riwii  iQOilig  of  iuli>ulini(r*i  93.  ■. 
Thtit  Dumber,  9'J.  ■. 

VviDHi,  iiitroduelioD  of  cottta  liit". 
liy  All  Sluilfli  itiii  Oiuir,  TB.  ■. 
Caflah  iitobiliitEd  in,  in  eon*«- 
qudiMafitidTeCUupon  Ihi  liraio. 
78.  ■.  U'Rotrr  of  the  tuliio, 
IIA.    Tlie  Kje  oTYnuMi,  418. 

Y.  a,  timiiiaput.  aec. 

Yu>i>r,lliB  -  lUliauljr,-  bu  morality 

■nil  smelly,  lal. 
Yutuf  Dcta,  rsprnaiilatlita  of  tbe 

Gorad  of  Stcbiirnli,  375,376. 


90.  ■  Pttnttnco  at  ttx  lUir- 
Inilo  in,  17.  and  >.  lX-Mrt|>liou 
ofllM  town,  Sl.H.     lUfiapuliiiioii 

91.  a.,  S3,  a.  'Ilic  fivr  eain  of 
Zayla,  li  I.  a.  !■•  mo<i|ucs  i2.  m. 
Ita  elim<le,  p«itian,  and  coni' 
im-tM,  S!.  a-  Price  of  iiraTiHon) 
in.U.I.  a.      Seiteilr  of  valcr  in, 

bj  night,  as.  Ufa  in  Zayls.  US. 
Ucwiiption  of  btukful  in,  US. 
'11<0  wamcn  of,  in  nrty  Ijuairtl. 
AH.  Uncertainty  of  tiie  origin  of 
Zajila.  6S,  66.  Ita  ancient  magni. 
tuil*  and  splendour,  66.  Ili  &li 
and  deulatioii,  67.  Death  of  ila 
jnime,  Sud  d  Din,  GT.  Uncrip- 
liun  of,  bj  Iba  Batulah.  6" 


lakea  pa>wuion  of  by  il 


n,  6H.  a. 
e  Turta 


Zi.1  i\,\,A  «<>i>ll.fn  l*iil(},  ill  ui* 

■mon^  liia  Arabt.  IliO. 
~    a  Valiub,  Kiiiiitror  of  flhiopia, 


3«. 


I    liar. 


Ziribat 

Harar,  33  v 
Zalih,  or  mcai 

2ayla,  ili  puaitiuu  and  appoaraoM 
deacribcd,  U.  SlialiowncB)  of  Ihe 
vatvr  near,  IS.  Entira  abacnoeof 
coill-e-huuiei  In,  17.  n.  Wiih  < 
Itie  KifDcb   to  ucute  a  fooling  ii 


'I'aknu 

gua«,  71.  Pajota  undvi  the 
aulliority  of  the  Slierif  of  Moriia, 
71,  TwiM&iiRed  nut  la  Sbai- 
markax,  71.  Sureri  fiom  want 
of  nUT.  79.  a.  Scad  t\  Din  ita 
patioii  aaini,  79.  'I'he  Ailiurbara 
Catu  of,  iiueriplion  orer,  74.  It* 
fruilii  and  (ugviaUca,  8 1 .  I'riday 
an  idle  day  in  Za|l*,  IS4.  I'ulicy 
of  Ihe  gatcmor,  195.  Varioui 
lent*  inflicted  in,  135.  'I'ho 
.mhcn  of  (he  Empire,  .103. 
Liontd  by  Ihe  Tuck*,  69.  >. 
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KEW    WOBEB    AND    HEW   EDITIONS 

FUBLI8IEXD  BT 

Messrs.  LONGMAN,  BJIOWN,  GREEN,  and  LONQiyiANS, 

PATBRM08TBR  ROW,   XiOMpOM. 


Modern  Cookery,  for  Private  Families, 

reduioad  to  »  Sjstem  of  Easy  Pnotioe  in  m 
Series  of  ouefollj-tested  Beoripto,  in  which 
the  Prindplee  of  fiaron  Liebig  and  other  emi- 
nent Writers  have  been  as  much  as  possible 
wpplied  and  explained.  Bj  Blua  Aotok. 
Mewlj  rerised  and  much  enlamd  Bdition ; 
with  8  Plates,  comprising  27  Figures,  and 
160  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8? p.  price  f**  6d. 

Allen.— The  Dead  Sea  a  Hew  Route  to 

India :  With  other  Fragments  and  Gleanings 
in  the  Baft.  By  Captain  W.  Aij«v,  B.!!., 
F  JU9.,  Ao^  Author  of  Tkt  Narrative  of  the 
JKpgr&^iiwm.  WUh  Haps,  Wood  EngraT- 
ings,  ana  Illnstrations  19  tinted  lithographj. 
S  Tols.  post  8to.  26s. 

Arai^  (F.)— Meteprological  Essays.   By 

Fbavois  Axago.  With  an  Introduction  hj 
Baron  Humboldt.  Translated  under  the 
snperintendenceof  Lieut.-Oolonel  B.  Sabihi, 
B.A.,  Treasurer  and  y.P.BJ9. '  Sto.  IBs. 

Arago^s  Popidar  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
Bdited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smtth,  For.  Sec. 
KB,  I  and  Bobsbt  Graht,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S. 
In  Two  Volumes.  YoL  I.  Sto.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Ango^s  Urei  of  Distingniahed  Seientiflo  Men. 
Translated  by  the  Ber.  Badsk  Powsll, 
H.A.  I  Bear-Adpiiral  W.  H.  Sktth  j  and 
B.  Gbaht,  H.A.    8to.  [/«  ike  pre4(s. 

AiUn.— Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  ^onson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biograpbical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
Anuv.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
LvoT  Anair ;  consisting  of  additional  Seleo- 
tions  from  more  recent  Poets.  8fo.  price  ^.Ss. 

Arnold.— Poeips.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Bdition  of  the  First  Series.  Fcp. 
Sto.  price  68.  6d. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Seoond  Series,  about  one-third  new  I  thereat 
finally  selected  from  the  Tolumes  of  1840  and 
1862^  now  withdrawn.   Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 


Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or.  Fellowship  in  the 

lEast.  By  W.  D.  Abvold,  Lieutenant 
68th  Begiment,  Bengal  NatiTC  Infantry. 
Second  Bdition.   2  toLi.  post  Sto.  price  21s. 

Amott— On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place, 

Chimner-TalTes,  and  other  means,  om  and 
new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth  and 
Tentilation.  ByNxiL  Ajutott,  M.D.  F Jft.S. 
.  F.a.S.,  Author  of  Tke  Eiemenis  of  PJ^sics^ 
&c.    8to.6s.        ' 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  t '  Including 
also  ifotioes  of  the  Chief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCBYPHA.  By  the 
BeT.  A.  Abbowsmith,  MJL,  late  Curate  of 
Whitchurch,  Salop.    8tp.  price  16s. 

Austin.— Germany  from  1760  to  1814; 

Or,  Sketches  of  Ghnrman  Life  from  the  Decay 
of  the  Bmpire  to  theExpulsion  of  the  Frefich. 
By  Mrs.  Austdt.    Ppst  8to.  price  12s. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works,  complete'  in  One  Volume:  Com- 
prising the  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Miscella- 
neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  FugitiTC 
Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Bdition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  Baillie; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Sto.  21s.  cloth  i  or  42s.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Baker.— Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baub,  Esq.  With 
6  coloured  Plates.    Sto.  price  16s. 

Baker.— The  Bifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
Bt  S.  W.  Baub,  Esq.  With  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  price  14s. 

Barth.  —  Travels  and   Discoveries   in 

Africa.  By  Dr.  Babtu.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Comprisinff  Journeys  frorsk 
Tripoli  to  Kouka  s  from  Kouka  toYola,  the 
Capital  of  Adamawa,  and  back ;  to  Ksnem, 
accompanying  a  SlaTe-Hunting  Expedition 
to  Musgo ;  and  his  Journey  to  and  Bosi- 
dence  in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Journey  from 
Kouka  to  Timbuctoo  1  Besidence  in  Tim- 
buctoo  I  and  Journey  back  to  Kouka. 

[In  the  press. 
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KEW  WORKS  uro  S3W  SDITIOKS 


Bayldon'a  Art  of  Valaing  Rents  and 
rillngcri,  anil  Tonant's  ICtglit  of  Eiitoring  and 
Quitlioa  Forma,  oipldtiod  by  aaTeril  Sjuci* 
mm*  of  Vtluallon*)  with  Itemirki  on  Ilia 
Oullintion  punued  on  BoU«  in  difforant 
Situation*.  Ad*pl«d  to  tlia  Uw  of  iand- 
lonta,  Ijand'Affviiti,  Appnucn,  J^irmara, 
■nd  TenuiU.  New  EclitioD  i  corroctad  and 
ratiaed  by  JoHM  Ponauisoh.    8to.  10».  Gd. 

Berkeley.  — ReminlacenceB  of  a  Hnnts- 

man.  By  the  lIoDonnblfl  QmHTLtY  F. 
Hhheeibt.  Willi  Four  Etrliingi  b;r  Jolm 
Loooh.    8»o.  prioo  lit. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 

Baaed  on  CliemiiMl  and  BconoiDical  I'riDui- 
tilea ;  With  FormiilBfor  Fublio  Brmrera,  and 
Inatructiona  for  PriTatd  FainDic*.  New 
Ifdilion,  »ith  Adilitiona.     Bto.  lOa,  Od. 

Blaine's  Encyclopsedla  of  Rami  Sports; 

Or,  ■  i-omplelo  Aixount,  Ilutorioal,  I'nuJ- 
timl,  and  Deicriptire,  of  lluntiug.Sljootiiig, 
Fiabiiig,  lUaiitg,  and  otbor  Field  Sporta  and 
Athlatlo  Amiuomenta  of  Iha  pr«»ent  day. 
Kev  Kdition  i  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and 
all  ralatiTO  to  IlarMs  and  llonemaniliip, 
raviiod  bj  Hmnr  Btiovin  t  Bhooting 
and  Flailing  by  1£fu»iiiia  |  and  Oouning 
by  Mp.  a.  Qbir*ii.  With  upirard*  of 
600  Woodsuta.    8t«.  price  GOa.  hair-bound. 

Blair's    Chronological   and   Historical 

Tabloa,  from  (lie  CrMtion  to  the  prosent 
tinia:  With  Additionaand  Cotrecliona  from 
the  moat  uulhcnliD  Writers  ^  including  (ha 
Oomputation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Eiode  to  tlia  Temple. 
TTiider  the  reviaion  of  Sir  UsNBT  EUJS, 
K.n.     Imporinl  8>o,  31i.  Od.  half-moroocQ. 

Bloomfield.  —  Tbe    Greek    Testament, 

Willi  oopioua  Engliah  Notei,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Kiplanatory.  Eapecialty 
adapted  lo  tho  uae  ot  Theological  Stiideiita 
and  Miniiters.  By  the  Be*.  8,  T.  Bloom- 
TiBLD,  D.D.,  F,S.A.  Ninth  Kdition,  retised 
throughout;  oilh  Dr.  BlooniHeld'a  Sipjt'e- 

8td.  with  Ifap,  price  £2,  Ha. 

Bloomfield.— College  and  School  Greek 

Teatameni:  WiLti  bricfEngliih  NoteB,cliie% 
PliUulogicul  and  Bi plane tory,  especially 
farmed  for  uio  in  Colleges  and  the  Publio 
Schaola.  By  the  Re*.  S.  T.  Blooupield, 
D.D.,  F.5.A.  evTcnth  ani/ cAm^fl- Edition, 
improved  ;  with  Map  and  Indei.  Fcp.  8vo, 
price  Ta.  Od. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld's  Collega  and  School  Lexi- 
con to  ilie  Qroek  Toalament.  Fop.  6to. 
pince  10).  M. 


Bode.— The  Absence  of  Precision  in  the 

Formularie*  of  the  Church  of  Engiuid 
Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a  Stale  of  Proba- 
tion :  Being  the  Samplan  UeUrti  for  18GS. 
Bf  tbo  B«T.  J.  B.  BoDi,  M.A ,  Bector  of 


Bode.— Ballads  ft-om  Herodotus :  Wtb 

an  Introduclary  Poem.  By  the  Rer,  J.  E. 
BoDB,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Chri&t  Church. 
Serond  Edition,  with  four  additional  Piece*, 
IGmo.  prioa  Ta. 

Bonme.— A  Treatisa  on  the  Bteam  En- 

Sine,  in  i(a  Application  to  Minea,  Uiila, 
team  Navigation,  and  Railwaya.  By  the 
ArtisonClub.  Edited  byJoHK  BouBm,  C.B. 
New  Edition  1  with  33  Slocl  Plates  and  349 
Wood  EngTBTiiiga.     4Io.  price  37a. 

Bourne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller: With  TsriDua  Snggesliona  of  Im- 
proiement.     By  JOSN  BodbnM,  C.G.     New 

kditioii,  tlioroiighly  revised  and  corrected. 
With  20  Wgo  Plate*  aod  numoroiu  Wood- 
cut*,   ilio.  pric«  38*. 

Brande.— A  DlcUonai?  of  Science,  Litera- 

lurv,  and  Art;  Oompri*ing  tlia  Uislorj', 
Iteeoription,  and  Soieiitillo  Prinoiplei  uf 
e* ei7  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge  g  with 
the    Deriralion  and   Deflnition   of  all   the 

Term*  in  General  Uie.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Bbandb,  F.lt.H.L.  and  E.j  aieieled  by  Dr. 
J.  Ciuviv.  The  Third  Edition,  reiiaod 
and  corrected ;  including  a  Supplement,  and 
Dumerou*  Woodcuta.      Bto.  60*. 

Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chcmibtry,  a*  applied  lo  Mann  fait  urea, 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calioo-Priiit- 
iiig,  iJuusr-MBnufiiiCture,  the  Preserrslion 
of  Wood,  Tamiing,  Ao.  delitered  before  the 
Mcnibeis  of  the  Royal  IiielitutioQ.  Arranged 
by  permisBion  from  tba  Leoturor's  Notes  by 
J.  acoFfKBN,  M.B.    Fcp.  8yo.  with  Wood- 

Brewer,— An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commenceiiient  Ol'  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time :  Coin- 
priaing  a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  lUua- 
tralivo  Memoirs.  By  the  Rer,  J.  S.  Bbeweb. 
M.A.,  ProfeSBor  of  Engliah  Hiatonr  aiiii 
Lilcrature,  and  lata  Lecturer  in  Modem 
Hialory  iu  King's  College,  London.  The 
Maps  compiled  and  engruied  bv  E.  Wellor, 
F.K.Q.S.     Itoyal  6io,  12t.  6d.  half-bound. 

Bro die.— Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 
Series  of  Es*ay*  intended  to  itiuslrate  the 
Iiiduence  of  Che  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faaullies.  By  Sir  BehjaMIH  0. 
BiiouiE,  Bart.   Third  Edition.   Fop.STO.Es, 
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Brougham  and  Ronth.— Analytical  View 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Prinoipia.  By  Ubnut 
liOBD  Brougham,  F.B.S.,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
BoTal  Academy  of  Naples;  and  B.  J.Bouth, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  8t.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   8ro.  price  148. 

Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Bockingham :  Including  his  Yojages, 
Trarels,  AdTentures,  Specmlations,  Suo- 
oeeses,  and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
narrated;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had  personal 
interconrse  during  a  period  of  more  than 
Fifty  Tears.    Vols.  L  and  IL  poet  Sto.  21s. 

%•  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  edited  by  the  Author's 
Son  and  completing  the  work,  are  preparing 
for  publication. 

Bull  — The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians ;  formerly  Physician* 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  6e. 

Dr.  T.  BiiU*t  Hints  to  Hothen  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Presnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Srrors  in  connexion 
with  Uiose  subjects,  &o. ;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  6s. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Cbristun  Chableb  JofliAB  Buifssir,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Hip* 
poiyitu  and  kit  Jge,    7  Tols.  Sto.  £6.  6s. 

*.*  Thit  Second  EdIUea  of  tttt  Btnpei^ftut  Is  coibpc— d  of 
Ikraa  diftlaei  works,  whkh  maj  b*  bod  Mpmtrl j,  m  fellows  h— 

1.  Hippolytvs  sad  his  Aire ;  or,  ths  B«irfBnlnfs  sad  Prospects 
or  Cbriatlaaltj.    1  vols.  Sto.  pries  £1.  Uis. 

%.  OaUlac  of  the  Philooophj  of  UniTervsl  Hblory  spplied  to 
Lsnnaiie  sad  ReiigMm:  CeaUiiBiiiir  sa  Account  of  tbo 
Alpoabrtkal  Coafmaess.   1  vols.  Sto.  pries  £1.  ISk 

S.  Aaslscts  Aats  M  Icseas.    S  toIs.  Sto.  pries  £S.  Is. 

BunBen.~Lyra  Germanica:  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  chief  FestiTals  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Cathxbini  Whikwobth. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  6s. 

*«*  Tbls  selcctloa  of  Gennaa  Hymns  has  beea  msde  from  a 
rellecUoa  patdishcd  in  Gprmaaj  bj  ths  ChsrsUcr  BoMSKa ;  sod 
fonas  a  cotapsaioa  volnaie  to 


ThMlogia  Oermanica:  Whieh  aetteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  DiTine  Truth,  and 
saith  Tcry  loftj  and  loToly  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Subanva 
WiifKWOBTH.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rct. 
CninLBsKiirosLiT;  and  a  Letter  by  CheTa- 
lierBuiranr.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Sto.  6s. 


Bunsen.  —  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  EUstorical  luTestigation,  in 
FiTe  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Buitbbk,  D.D  . 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  (Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  COTTBBLL,  Esq.  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  YoL  I.  Sto.  2Ss.  ; 
.     YoL  IL  Sto.  80s. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  BcTolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection.  (I6S9— 1748).  By 
John  Hill  Bubtoit.    2  toIs.  Sto.  26s. 

Burton  (R.  F.)— Personal  Narrative  of  a 

Pilgrimage  to  El*Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
BiOHABD  F.  BUBTOK,  Lieutenant,  Bombay 
Army. '  With  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts,  and 
coloured  Plates.    8  toIs.  Sto.  price  £2.  8s. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modem 

and  Ancient  G^graphy  i  oomprisine  Fifty- 
two  full-coloured  Maps ;  with  complete  In- 
.  dices.  New  Edition,  nearly  aU  re-engraTed, 
enlarged,  and  neatly  improred ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  anthentic  sources  in 
both  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.    Boyal  4to.  24a.  half-bound. 

.  r  Ths  Modcra  Attss  of  IS  tall*coloarsd  lisps. 

Sspsrstely:  I  Ths  Ai2cat  Atks  of  M  MUeloaisd  Maps. 
L  Boyal  Sva.  ptios  lis. 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modem  and 

Ancient  GbographT.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly rensMi,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  pro^[ressiTe  DiscoTeries 
and  the  latest  Information  haTo  rendered 
necessary.    Post  Sto.  price  7b.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer:  A  Popular  Ex- 
position of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World  i 
their  GoTemment,  Population,  BeTcnues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries!  Agricultural, 
Manufacttuvd,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Be- 
ligion.  Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State  i 
With'  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  The  Cabinet  Lawyer,  Fcp.  Sto. 
price  lOs.  6d.  cloth  i  or  18s.  (^f  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  CiTil  and  Criminal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  }  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Oflllce  Bcgulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 16th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  theSession  1S54.    Fcp.  Sto.  lOs.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1S51 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
Jambs  Caibd,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  Tke  7iai«i.  The  Second 
Edition.    Sto.  price  14a. 
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CalTert.— PDennia ;  or,  the  Wondering 

acul ;  A  I'lirable.  in  Rhjms  tad  OulUue. 
~lj  the  It«T.  WiLLIiM  Caltirt,  M.A., 
'  -  of  8(.  Anlliolin'i  wiUi  81.  Jalin  the 
__  iptiat,  Mill  Minor  Cnnon  o(  St.  Paul's 
OatliKlnl.  WitU  20  Bt<ihings  bj  tbo 
Aulliar.    Bqunro  crmta  8td.  10a.  M. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual ;    or, 
PrajoTR,  Thoiulila,  uid   Song*  on  SeTsnl 
OoDuiom  or  •  Mitroii'a  Life.    B7  the  Rer. 
OilTBST,  M.A.     OrnaniBnlid  from  Ue- 
by  tba  Author  in  tlie  atjie  of  Qkivn 
iM'i  Prayrr-Boei.   Crown  8ro,  10s.  6d, 

"CarliBle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Tnrkish  and 
Qrwk  Wafflva.  Bj  th«  Eight  Hon.  the 
EarlofC.UUSLI.  Fifth  Edition.  I'ostSvo. 
pnpe  lOv.  Gd. 

Catlow.— Popnlar  Concbology;  or,  the 

Bhalt  Cshiiict  imiviiged  aCDording  to  the 
Modem  Syatcm  1  With  >  detailed  Account 
ol  llie  Animala  i  and  •  oompleto  Deicriptire 
XJat  of  the  Fomiliea  tod  Ghenera  of  Euoent 
Foiail  Sliotls,  Bj  AaxM  OiThOW. 
Sacond  Edition,  mooh  improTcd  1  with  405 
Woodout  lUuttrationB.    Post  8vo.  prioe  14a. 

Cecil.— The  8tnd  Farm;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  HorsM  for  the  Tnrf,  theOliue,  >n<l 
the  K"ad.  Addreuml  to  Breeders  of  Race 
lloreca  and  Ilimten,  Luidud  I'ropnutors, 
and  eapovlillf  to  Tenant  Farmers.  Bj 
CiOIi~    Sep.  Sf.  with  Frontispiece.  Ga. 

OmU'i  Secordi  of  the  Ohue,  Bud  Hsmoirt  of 
Co1obrBt«d  Sportsmen ;  Illiutrating  some 
of  the  Usages  of  Olden  Times  and  oouiparing 
tbemwith  preiailing Customs:  Togethorwith 
■II  Introduclioii  to  most  of  the  Fashionable 
Hunting  Couiitri™  J  and  Com  men  ta.  With 
Two  I'lntes  by  B.  Ilerring.  Fup.  8to.  price 
7b.  6d.  hulf-bound. 

OeoU's  Stable  Praetloe;  or,  Hinti  onTrainias 

(or  tbo  Turf,  the  Chaae,  and  the  Eoad ; 
with  ObeurratioBS  on  Raring  and  Himt- 
ing.  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Ilandi- 
capping  :  A<i<irCB9ed  to  Owiiera  of  Eooora, 
Euntt'ra,  and  other  Horsea,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Cliaaing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fi-p.  8to.  with  Plate, 
price  6s.  half-bound. 

The  Census  of  Great  Britiun  in  1651 : 

Comprisiog  an  Account  of  tbo  Numbers  and 
Uiatribution  of  the  People  g  their  Ages, 
Conjugal  Condition,  Ocoupalione,  and  Birtli- 

EUce:  With  Returns. of  the  Blind,  the 
leaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of  Public 
Inatitutiona ;  and  an  Analytioal  Indi'x. 
Beprinled,  in  a  condensed  form,  5viii  the 
Official  B^rU  and  Tablei.    Eoyal  8to.  5i. 


ChaljrbteQB's  Histoiical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dem SpeoulatiTB  Philo*opbj,  from  Eant  to 
Hegel:  Designed  a* an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Beccnt  Soliooli.  Trauslatod 
from  the  Qannaa  by  Auued  Tl7iiE.  Post 
8to,  prico  a*.  6d. 

Chapman.— History  of  Qastavns  Adol- 

phm,  and  ot the  Thirty  ToaM'  War  up  to  the 
Eing'i  Death;  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Weatphalia.  Bv 
B.  CiliFlLUf,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Letherbeail. 
8to.  [/«  liepr^t. 

Chevrenl  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Applications  to  the 
Aria:  Including  Fainting.  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestrirs,  Oarpeta,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Gtaiing,  Papar  Staining,  Calico  Printing, 
Lett  eqiresal'rin  ting.  Map  Colouring,  Diess, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Oardening,  ie. 
Translated  from  the  French  bT  CuasLU 
MiBTik  Second  Edition  ;  with  4  FlalM. 
Crown  6to.  10s,  6d. 

Clinton,— Literary  Remains  of  Henry 

Fynca  Clinton,  MA,  Author  of  tbo  F«ili 
HclleHici,  the  Fiuli  RoKtani,  Ac.  i  Compriaing 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subject*. 
Edited  by  Hie  E*i.  0.  J.  Fnfw  OtniTOM, 
MA.    Po«(  8to.  9t.  fid. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 
Social:  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
EMnburfh  lUvific.  By  llio  Hct.  W.  J. 
CoNTBKAEi,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    6to.  ISb. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epiatloa  of  9aint  Paul:  Comprising  1 
ctiinplele  Biography  of  the  Apoatlo,  and 
a  Translation  of  bia  Epistles  insen«d  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  1. 
COHTBKiBl,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Colhige,  Cambridge ;  and  the  Rev.  J,  3. 
HowBOir,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Colhigiste 
Inatitution,  Literpool.  With  40  Eograringa 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  Z  Tola.  4lo. 
price  £2.  8a. 

Copland. —  A  Dictionary   of  Practical 

Medicine:  Compriaing  General  Pathology, 
Ilia  Nature  and  Treatmtint  of  DiHSsea, 
Morbid  Structuroa,  and  tha  Disorders  e«- 
peoiatly  incidental  to  Climates,  to  8ei,  and 
to  the  dilTcrent  Epochs  of  Life;  with  nume- 
roui  appruiod  Formulte  of  tiio  !tlodicinca 
recommended.  B^  Jambs  Cofund,  M.D., 
Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotto'i 
Lying-in  UotpiUl,  &a.  Tola.  I.  and  II.  gvo. 
price £3 (  and  Parta X.  to XVII.*s. 6d. each. 
*«*  pDrtXTIII.,  completing  the  work,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 
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Cre&y.— An  Encydopsdia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historioal,Tbeoretioal,uid  Pnotical. 
Bj  Bdwabd  Obb8T|  F.S.A.,  0^.  lUui- 
trated  hj  upwards  of  8,000  Woodcuts, 
ezplanator/  of  the  Principles,  Meohinery, , 
•nd  Ckmstmotions  which  come  under  the  * 
direction  of  the  OiTil  Engineer.  8to. 
price  £8. 18e.  6d, 

The  Cricket-Field ;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Gmme  of  Cricket.  Bj  the 
Author  of  FriineipUi  <f  SeimUifie  BaUing, 
Second  Edition,  greatlj  improved;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Cost's  Invalid's  Book.— The  In- 

TaUd's  Own  Book :  A  Collection  of  Bedpes 
from  Tarious  Books  and  Tarious  Countries. 
Bj  the  Honourable  Ladt  Oust.  Second 
Bdition,    Fcp.  8? o.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  LitnJrgy  and  Family 

Ghaphun,  in  Two  Parts :  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Serrices  adapted  for  Domestic 
UbC,  with  Praters  for  ererj  daj  of  the  week, 
seleotedexclusiTelyfromtheBook  of  CSommon 
Prajer  i  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  erety  Sundaj  in  the  year. .  Br 
the  Ber.  Thomas  Dalx,  ALA.,  Ouion  Besi- 
dentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4t6.  price  21s.  cloth ;  81s.  6d.  calf  i 
ori£8. 10s.  morocco. 

i'Ths  Familt  Chaplaut,  12s. 
S«P«**^y  {T=iDoM«moLmn«T.10..6d. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Ilriend ;  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  JoHir  Datt,  M.D.| 
F.&.S.,  Ac.    Fcp.  8? o;  price  6s. 

Delaheche.— Beport  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Deron,  and  West  SomlBrset  By 
Sir  HskbY  T.  BsLABSokx,  F.B.S.,  kte 
Director-Qeneral  of  the  (Geological  Surrey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8to. 
price  14e. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Db  la  Bits, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Qenera.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  0.  T.  Wauub, 
F.B.S.  Im  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  VdL  I.  8to.  price  I8s.  Vol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistonn.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

BtrangCL  Knight,  Eiigrayer,  Member  of 
•eyenu  Foreign  Academies  of  Design ;  lind 
of  his  Brot&r-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Priyate  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes,  and 
Author  of  l%e  JntifnUiet  of  Borne,  By 
jAmsDuonBTOiTKyOfDennistoun.  2yols. 
poet  8yo.  with  lUustratioiis,  21s. 


Desprez.— The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled  in 

the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Econoiny 
and.  the  Ooming  of  the  Bon  of  Man :  An 
Answer  to  the  JjH)eaiyj4te  Skefehes  and  The 
End,  by  Dr.  Gumming. .  By  the  Bey.  P.  S. 
Dbbfriz,  BJ).  8eeond  Ediiiot^  enlarged. 
8yo.  price  iZs. 

DiscipUne.   By  the  Author  bf  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  Ac  Second 
Edition,  enlaiged;    18nlo;  price  2b.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  TaHotids,  Sdurces  of  Supply, 
probable  QUantliies,  Modes  of  Arriyal,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  .  By  Gsobob  Dqdd,  Author  of 
BrUuh  Mamifaeturei,  Ac  Post  8yo.  lOs.  6d. 

Dnberly.  —  Journal   kept    daring   the 

Bussian  Warj  from  the  l>eparture  of  the 
Army  from  Sneland  in  Apru  1854^  to  the 
Beductionof  SebastopoL  ByMB8.HiiniY 
Dubbbly;  SeeondBdUion.  Post 8yo.  10s. 6d. 

Eastlake.~Haierials  for  a  History  of  Oil 

Painting.  BySirCHABLBsLooKBABTLABB, 
F.B.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.    8yo.  price  16s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beligious  Scet>tio.  IthEdUioH.  Fcp.8yo.6B. 

Befonee  of  The  Solipie  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Itejoinder  to  Professor 
Newman's  Bepl^ :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Ontioism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Seamd  Edition,  reyised.     Post  8yb.  6s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Gbeek  and 
the  English  Texts ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Grebk- 
English  and  English-Greek.  New  Edition, 
with  a  hew  Index.    Boyal  8yo.  price  42s. 

The  Engliahman*!  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  Ac  2  yols.  royal 
8yo.  £8. 18s.  6d. )  large  paper,  £4. 14is.  6d. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.  — History  of  India 

under  Biber  and  Humiyun,  the  First  Two 
Soyereigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
Wx£LUM  EbskhtBi  Esq.    2  yoIb.  8yo.  82s. 


Ephemera.  — A  Handbook  of  Angling; 

Toicliing  Fli-Rnlimg,  TrolJhip.  iJuiruiii- 
L  liliing,  Si'aoa-Oiliiiig I  withllio  Katunil 
■}Ii*k>r>  ol  lli>«r  fill),  tiid  tbo  beit  modii 
■ttfOalehinf  tliem.  Bj  EpnaiiKBt.  Tliird 
Wi^  citfur  ndilion,  oomwtod  uid  im- 
^  pTOTed)  with  W(N>dcuta.    Fop.  Sto.  Gi. 

SphMnsn.~n)*  Book  ol  Um  SilauiD:  Com- 

priiinfE  tlia  Theory,  Frinriplri,  and  Piiw- 
lica  of  Flj-flil'ing  Tor  S«Iiuaa ;  Li>U  of 
godd  tialman  Fliei  fur  oierj  fooii  Riitrr  in 
ttia  Rinpire  i  the  Natural  Iliitor;  of  liie 
Salmon,  all  it4  known  Unlilla  dweriUed,  ind 
tlio  beet  wmj  of  irtiltcUII;  Breeding  it  u- 
plaiiiol.  lly  BfueUrrI)  luiiitcd  bj 
ANUimn  YooNO.  Fcp,  8ru,  witli  colourwl 
Piste  1,  price  1*>. 

Fairbairn.— OBefd  Information  for  En- 
gini«rt:  BeiiigH  Siirinof  Lectumdelireivd 
to  tha  Workiiig  Engineer!  of  Yorkthite  and 
Laneoiliire,    Witli  a  Scriea  of  Appendic 


oonlaining  Ilia  BuanlU  of  Riperimcotol  In- 
quire* into  (lid  Btrenqtii  of  Ualcriu'  " 
Cauu)    of    Boiler    Kinloiioni,    &c. 


dru*  into  (lid  Btrenqtii  of  Ua[criiil>,  tin 
luu)    of    Boiler    Kinloiioni,    &c.      Uy 
WlLLUM  FlinBALBH,  F.R.8..  J'.Q.S.  Willi 
I  nnd  WooJouti.   Ila;«l9>o.  price  IBa. 

'araday  (ProfosBor).  —  The    Snbject- 

ilUUor  of  Bii  LiM(uroi  on  the  KoD-MeUUio 
ill,  delitered  bafore  tha  Meinbor* 
;^  tha  Rojal  luitJIution,  by  Pfofe»«or 
ipAUniT,  D,O.L.,  7.B  B.,&o.    Arranged  by 

rmuMioD  from    the  Levturer'j  TSaina  bv 
ScOrFKBN,  M.B.     Fop.  8to.  prieo  Gi.  fid. 
Francis.— Chronicles  and  Characters  of 

the  Stock  Eiohango.  Hj  JouM  FsuiOIS. 
Vvw  Edition,  revised.     8vo.  lOa.  Gd. 

GUhart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. BjJiMiiB  William  QiLHiKT.F.R.S., 
Qeneral  Manager  of  llio  London  uid  Wrat- 
ininatfr  Bank.  Sir  Ik  Edition,  roriscd 
throughoul  and  enlarged  -,  with  Poilrsit  of 
the  Author.     2  Tola,  12ma.  price  IGa. 

Oilbart,  —  Logic  for  the   Uitllon:   a 

Familiar  Eipoaition  ofl  he  Art  oriteoaoning. 
By  J.  W.  GitnABT.  P.R.S.  4th  Edition  i 
with  Portrait  of  the  Autlior.     12mo.  3d.  6d. 

Oilbart.—Iaglo  for  the  Tonug:  eeniiiUng  of 

T«enty-G<a  Lesaonainthe  Art  of  Heaioning, 
Selected  from  the  Logic  ol  Dr.  laaac  Watla. 
By  J.  W,  GiuiiBT,  F.R.a.     12mo,  la. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  OUver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  by  Bolton  Cobhbi,  Esij.  Illnstrated 


QoBse,  —  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in 
Jamaica.  By  P.  U.  QoMl,  £aq.  With 
Ptetca.    Post  Bia.  price  11a. 


Hr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contribntioas  to  The 

Edinburgh  OeTiew.— Etaayi  on  PuliUcal  an  I 
Sooiat  Soieiico.  Oonlribniod  chiidytu  llio 
hlini^rtk  lifritm.  By  WimiU  U.  OlUtO. 
E  Tola.  Bvo.  price  21a. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Porcci.  By  W.  R.  Gnovi,  QC,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Correaponding  Member  of  the  Aca- 
dcniie*  of  Rome,  Turin,  liO.  TUnl  Ed.tiOH  . 
with  tfolea  and  RelurenecB.    Sio.  price  la. 

Gnmej.— Historical  Sketches,  illnstrat- 

ing  aome  Memonibto  Kvenit  and  E|K>clu, 
from  a.t>.  1.400  to  aj>.  1,&46.     By  llio  llcT. 

J,  IIlllFDEHUDIUKr.  U.A.  NewEditi^u. 
Fcp.  8tO.  [/a  Ikifrcu, 

Ouniey.— St.  Lauja  and  Haail  IV.:  Bsiag  a 
Beeond  Sariea  of  nialorical  Skotche*. 
By  the  Rot.  J.  ILucFDiM  GintHkr,  U.A. 


Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from 

tlie  Ltcliire-Rooni.  Edited  by  the  Itev. 
JouM  Iliu?i)iiH  GniiHKif,  K.A.,  Keclot  uf 
St.  Mary'a,  Maijlubona.     Crown  Sto.  U^_^ 

SSKS^SSfe;.::  KaiM 

si.m™«MDr.   Okarl«Ku<U1n,3i 


GwUt— AnEnoydopedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
JosKPU  GwiLT.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Kngratinga,  from  Bcaigna  by  J.  9. 
GwiLT.    Third  Edition.    8io.  12i, 

Hamilton.  —  Discnaeions  in  Phitosoptj 

and  Literature,  Gducatioa  and  Uuiionily 
BofonD.  ChieOj  from  the  Edintursk  fUiieu , 
corrected,  findicated,  enlarged,  in  NotcsaDd 
Appendicsi.  By  Sir  Wiujak  Hlmiltox, 
Bart.    Second  Edition,    8to.  price  21i. 

Hare  (Archdeaoonl.— The  Life  of  Lnther, 

in  Forty-eight  Hiitoricil  Engraiingi.  By 
Gdbtit  KdMio,  With  Siplanaliani  by 
Archdeacon  IIlltB  and  SlrBAKNa  WtliE- 
WOBTH.    Fcp.  4to.  price  £8*. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge;  or, 

Counaela  drawn  from  the  8ick-Bed  of  E.  JI. 
By  the  Rbt.  W.  llAHniaoH,  M.A.,  Domealie 
Clinplain  to  n.R.II.  the  Ducheaa  of  Oim- 
bridge.     Fcp.  8ro.  price  5b. 

Harry  Hie  over. -Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Tulk  1  or,  Spoctaolea  lor  Young  Sportsmen, 
By  HaKBT  lIlKOTEK.  New  Edit  ion,  2  roll. 
Svi).  »itU  Portrait,  price  24a. 


FimuBttiD  BT  LOKGMAK,  BKOWK,  iin)  00. 


Hany  Hieover.— Practical   Horseman- 

■hip.  BtHasbtHibotsb.  Seeond  EdUion  ; 
with  2  rlmtes.    Vop.  8to.  60.  half-bound. 

Baxrf  Seover.— The  Stud,  for  PrMtioal  Pnr^ 

posei  and  Prsctioal  Men:   being  a  Guide 

^     to  the  Ohoioe  of  a  Hone  for  uie  more  tlian 

for  show.     Bjr  Habbt  Hisotiii.    With  2 

Plates.    Pop.  8to.  price  6e.  half-bound. 

Harr7Hieov«r.— ThaPoeket  and  the  Btnd;  or, 
Praotioal  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  Bpr  Habbt  Hiboyxb.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  theAuthor.  Pop. 
8to.  price  6e.  half- bound. 

HaBsall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions I  Ooinprisixig  the  Beports  of  the  Ana- 
Utioal  Sanitarr  GDmmission  of  Tk$  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1864  indusiTC,  rerisod 
and  extended.  Bt  Abthub  Hill  HassalLi 
1C.D.,  ko,,  Ohief  Analyst  of  the  Oommission; 
Author  of  Mieroteofdcal  Anatomy  of  the 
HumamBody,  8fO.  with  159  Woodcuti^  28s. 

CoL  Hawker's  Instmctlons  to  Toung 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Snooting.  10th  Bdition,  rerised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  bj  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkbb.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Bust  bj 
W.  Behnes,  Esq. ;  and  numerous  explana- 
toiy  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8? o.  21s. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Hajdon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biographjr  and  Journals.    Bdited  and  com- 

$iled  bj  Tom  Tatlob,  MA.,  of  the  Inner 
'empl^  Bsq.    8  toIs.  post  8? o.  81s.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Bolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Bmpire,  Oiril,  Ecclesiastical^  Judicial,  Mili- 
tarj,  Nayal,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Timei  Compiled 
ehieflj  from  the  Records  of  the  Public 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Soyereigns  of 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
specttTe  States ;  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Grsat  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improred  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  Br 
JofBPH  Hatdb.  8? o.  price  25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  —  Paper   and   Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Bj  Biohibd  Hbb- 
BDro.  With  an  Introduction  bj  the  Rer. 
Obobqb  Cboly,  LL.D.  Second  Edition^ 
with  Additions  and  Oorrectaons;  Plates 
and  Speoimens.    8to.  price  7s.  6d. 

Sir  John  HerscheL— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  Johk  P.  W.  Hbbbohbl^ 
Bart.  Ac.  New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Bngrayings,    8? o.  price  18s. 


HilL-Travels  in  Siberia.  By  S.  S.  HiU, 

Esq.,  Author  of  TraveU  tm  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic,  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.    2  toIs.  post  8? o.  24s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Sooie^:  With  a  GUnce  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  rerised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Pep.  8to.  price  Half-a-Chrown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 

^  tions.  Bt  Sir  Hbkbt  Hollabd,  Bsrt., 
M.D.,  P.B.S.,  &o.,  Pellow  of  the  Royol 
College  of  Phjsidans.  Physician  in  Crdinarr 
to  Her  IdCajest J  the  Queen  and  to  His  Boysl 
Hiffhness  Prince  Albert.  Third  Editirp, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.    8to.  18s. 

Holland.-OhBpten  on  Mental  Phyiiology.  By 
Sir  Hbkbt  Hollabs,  Bart.,  P.B.S.,  &o. 
Pounded  ohieflj  on  Ohapters  contained  in 
the  Pirst  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  ReJIeetioMS  hj  the  same  Author. 
8to.  price  lOs.  6d« 

Hook.— The  Last  Dajrs  of  Onr  Lord's 

Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Uie 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  Bj 
the  Rot.  W.  P.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Pep.  8to.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Rojal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  Bj  Sir  William  Jaokbob  Hookbb, 
K.H.,  D.O.L.,  P.RA^  and  L.S.,  &o.  Ac 
Director.  New  Edition;  with  numerous 
Wood  Engrarings.    IGmo.  prioo  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Mnseom  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Useful  and  Be- 
markable  Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Bojsl  (Hrdens  of  Kew.  Bjr  Sir  W.  J. 
Hookbb,  E.H.,  &c..  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amoti— The  British  Flora ; 

Comprisinff  the  Phsnogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Perns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustratiTc  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plimts,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
Hookbb,  F.BA.  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  G.  A. 
Walbbb-Arkott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  PUtes,  price  148.  |  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  21s. 

Home.  —  The  Communicant's  Com- 
panion ;  comprising  an  Historical  Essajr  on 
-the  Lord's  Snpper:  Meditations  and  Prayers 
for  the  use  of  CommutUeante ;  and  the  Order 
of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
or  ffo/eOommmmiom.  Br  the  Bey.  T.  Habt- 
wbll  Hobbb,  B.D.  Aojral  82mo.  2s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  48.  6d. 
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Home's    IntrodQction  to  the  Critical 

Sluilj  and  Knowledge  of  iha  Holy  Scrip- 

"■""».    A  NeiT  Edition,  reiiaed,  oiiTECtcd, 

1  brought  liown  to  tlie jmiainit  Uaie,  bj 

WT.  H4BTini.L  HoKHM,  B.D.  (tlie  Author)  j 

^Um  Kut.  SiuoiL  DivntBOH.  1).D.,  of  ttte 

TTnifonit;  of  JtaSa,  tai  LL.D.  i   uid  8. 

PiuMACxTMaKiJ.is,LL.D,   4  rois.  8to, 

[iJi  M(  ;ir(H. 

Honw.— &  Comp«iidl«ni  Introdnctlra  to  the 
'    Btudrofthofiiblo.    II7  Ihe  Ita*.  T.  lUiT- 

"— Itt  HOUH,  U.D.  Ileing  an  Ail*lr*ii 
bU  htroJaftioM  la  lit  Crilieal  Sludf  md 

__  \oiel*dgt  ^f  tit   Half  Seriflitrti.     Now 

Xdition,  with  Mapi  and  ullin  Ungravinga. 

12ma.  !fi. 

How  to  Noree  Sick  Children :  Intended 


Howitt  (A.  M.>  — An  Art-Stndent  In 
Munieli.  B7  AxSk  liUsT  HowiTT.  8 
iv\b.  pmt  8to.  prioe  14a. 

Howitt.- The  Children'B  Year.  By  Mary 

'  Hown-r.  With  Four  Dltuttatloiu,  A«m 
iSoiigiu  by  Akvi.  UiBT  Howitt.  Square 
IGmo.  Gl. 

Howitt  —  Land,  Labour,  and  Gold; 
or.  Two  Tear*  in  Violoria  1  With  Viitt  to 
8;due;  and  Van  Bimnen'i  Land.  Bj 
WiLLiiw    Howitt.     2    to1>.    poit    Bto. 


and  Poetry.  Bj  WiLLUil  llowirr.  With 
numerouj  Wood  EngriTinga.  Firat  and 
Second  Serisa.     Medium  8vo.  Els.  each. 


WllUam  Hswltt'a  Boy'i  Conntty  Book;  boing 
tlic  Beal  Life  of  a  Oountry   Boy,  written 

byhimHiiri  eihiblling  all  thr  AmUMmenta, 
Plmaure*,  and  I'urauiti  of  Ohildrrn  in  the 
Countnr.  New  Edition  1  witli  40  Wood- 
cuta.     Fcp.  Hio.  priue  6t.- 

Howitt  — ThB  BunI  tile  of  England.  By 
WiLUiJd  Howitt.  Sew  Edition,  oor- 
rocted  and  roviied)  with  Woodouti  by 
Bewick  njid  Willionia.    Uedium  Sto.  £la. 

Hnc— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Seqnel 

to  Hue  and  Qabot'l  Journrf  lArimgA  Tartaty 
and  mill.  By  tlie  Abb*  HdOj  fonneriy 
Uiaaioiiory  Apostolic  in  China.  Copyright 
*  TraiialatioD,  with  the  Author's  suiotioii. 
Beaind  Sdilion;  with  ooloiired  Map  and 
Index,    2  Toti.  8td.  Sit. 


Hndson.— Plain  Directions  for  Making 
Willa  in  Conformity  with  the  Law  :  with  a 
otnr  Ei^ilion  of  the  Law  relating  to  Che 
diatribution  of  Pertoiial  E«lale  in  the  ease 
of  Intestacy,  two  Formi  of  Willi,  and  much 
uaefuliiiforuution.  Br-T,  C.  UntiBOlr,  Emj. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition  g  Inotuduig  Ibe 
proriaion*  of  Uie  Willa  Aot  Aniondment 
Aot  of  1S62.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  St.  6d. 

Hudson.  —  The  Executor's  Golde.  By 
J.  0.  HcDBON,  Esq.  Mew  and  enlarged 
Edition  1  ihlli  the  Addition  of  Direction* 
(of  |MyinE  SuocMaion  Duties  on  B«l   Fro- 

Erty  unQur  Willa  and  Intoitaoies,  and  a 
iblo  fordndingtlio  Values  of  Annuiliua  and 
the  Amount  of  Legsoy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.    Fep,  firo.  ptioe  fie. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's 

Volo.  I.  and  r 

aewed  1  Sa.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8to. 

IBs.  fid.  DBoh,  cloth.     Vol.  m.  post  8yo. 

ISa.  6d.  oloth:  or  in  16mo.  Part  1.  2s.  6<1. 

sewed,  Ba.  6d.  cloth  |  and  Fart  II.  3s.  sewed, 

4s.  cloth. 

Hnmboldt'B  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
SlBiVK.  New  Edition.  Ifioio.  piica  G*.  1 
or  in  a  Tols.  3*.  fid.  each,  cbth  1  2a.  6d. 
each,  sowed. 

Hont.  —  Researches  on  Light  in  its 
Chemical  Relations  1  embracing  a  Oon- 
sidcrstion  of  all  the  Fhotogrqihio  Proceasea. 
Bv  KoBiBT  HcKT,  F.R.8,,  Frofesaor  of 
Pliyatca  hi  ths  Metropolitan  School  of 
Srienos.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  ro- 
Tised  (  witli  cilonsiTO  Additions,  a  Plate, 
and  Woodcuts.    Bto.  price  lOe.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  £c 
both  on  Sea  and  Land,  mid  in  the  Freali- 
water  Looha  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Eipe- 
rionoes  of  Chsistophkb  Idli,  Esq.  Fc]). 
8to.  Gs. 

Jameson. —  A  Commonplace    Book  of 

Tliougbls,  ItHDiories,  and  Fancies,  Originul 
■ndSelecled.  Fartl.  EthicaandObsracteri 
Fart  II.  Literature  and  Art.  By  Una. 
JiMMOjt.  Seamd  Edilion  retiwd  ihrough- 
out  and  corrscled;  with  Etchings  and 
Wood  Engruiings.     Crown  Sto.  18s. 
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Hra.  lameson.— BIstMi  of  Charity,  Ctithalic 
snd  Prole>tant,  Abroad  and  st  Uoine.  By 
Mrs.  Jausson,  Author  of  Sacred  and  Ltyrnd- 
aty  Art.  Bw-ond  Edition,  with  a  new  Pre- 
face.   Fop.  8to.  4e. 


BX  LONOUAir,  BBOWH,  in  OO. 


Mrs.  Jomeeon's  Legends  bf  the  Saints 

and  Hutn*.  Forming  tbs  Fint  Sariu  of 
Baend  aaJLtftudttj  AH.  SeOotid  Edilbii  i 
with  munaroiu  Woodouta,  and  16  Stehingi 
hj  the  Antluir,  Square  oraini  8to.  price  S8e. 


Orden,  u  repreMnted  in  ihe  Pine  Aiti. 
"       '  g  the  Beoond  Soiae  of  .Swmf  mJ 


a  88 
)«. 

Mn.  Juoeaon^i  LagrtiJa  of  tlitt  Madeuu, 
■■  reprewDted  in  Uu)  Fine  Aiti.  Fanning 
the  Tliird  SeriM  of  Saerad  aad  Lgftndarf 
Jrl.  With  66  Drawing!  by  tlie  Author,  and 
16S  Woodouti.    Square  orown  Bto.  SSh 

JaqnemeL— A  CoMpendlnm  of  Chrono- 


F.  I 


Lord  JtSny'n  ContribatlonB  to  The 
Bdinburgh  Beriew.  A  Nvw  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Tolumej  with  a  Portnl  an- 
sraTed  bj  Henrj  BobmBon,  and  a  TigiMtte. 
Squaia  crovm  8to,  Bit.  oloUi  j  or  DOi.  oalf  i 
Or  in  8  roll.  8to.  price  4£«. 

Bishop  Jenmy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  b;  Bishop  Hibbk.  Setiied  and 
corrected  b;  the  Ber.  OHAXLnFiaiFDur, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  Oolloge,  Oxford.  How 
completo  in  10  Tol«.  8ro.  10«.  B<L  each. 


Day  in  iia  Teu,  from  tb«  BarluMt  Period 
to  tlie  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Projected  and 
ootnmanoed  by  ttie  late  Hdor  JoHVB,  B.M.  | 
oontinued  and  oompleted  by  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  NiDOLU,  B.M.    Fep-STo.  18s.  fld. 

Johnston.—A  Dictionary  of  Gdography, 
Deiom>tiTe,Phyaical,Btatiitical,andHittori- 


F.RJJR.,  F.B.O.8.,  F.OJ.,  Osographer  at 
EdinbarRb  in  Ordinal  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  IBSb] 
in  1  ToL  of  1,S60  pages,  oompriiing  abont 
60,000  Names  of  Places.  STO.Ses.  olothj  or 
hiOf-bound  in  mssia,  41i. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Ilioughta :  A  Serin  of  StanuM.  By 
Maxi  Ami  Sioos.  Withbeautiful  HIui- 
tntions  of  Flowers,  designed  and  eiaouted 
in  illnaainated  prioliiig  by  Omir  JovH. 
'Baptinted.  Imperial  8to.  price  Sis.  6d.  oalf. 


CaiiBcli.— Histoiical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Teetament.  By  Dr. 
H.  KiiiiMK,  H.A.  First  Portion — Eiodns : 


Eemble.— The  Boxons  in  England;  A 

History  of  the  Bngtiah  Oommanwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Hormati  Conqneat.  By 
0^OHK  MlTOaitiL  ITwiniT.M,  M^F,O.P.a.| 
to.    i  ToU.  8to.  prioe  S8s. 

Eemp.~The  Pha^  of  Hatter :  Being 
an  Outline  of  the  DisooTBries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Hodsm  Ohemlitry.  By  I.  Limd- 
XiT  XsHP,  U.D.,  Author  of  Tie  Nmtural 
HUteiyqfOrMlian,ka.  With  148 Woodonts. 
'  a  vols,  crown  8*o.  81i. 

Eennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
leat«d  during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  land.  By  AsuE  SixiviaTS 
KuvAKS.    Poat  6to.  10s.  6d. 

Kesteveo.— A  lisnoal  of  the  Domestic 

Praotlcv  of  Medicine.  Bt  W.B.  EmTiTjn, 
Fellow  of  the  Boysl  Oollege  of  Surgeons  of 
England,&o.    Square  pott  Sro.  prioe7a.6d. 

Kirhy  and  Spence's  Introdnctlon  to 
Bntomology  j  or,  Blaaimti  of  the  Katural 
Eistorf  aflDsaota  :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Inseots,  of  their  Mata- 
morphoses,  Food,  Stimtagema,  Habitations, 
Societini,  Motions,  Noiaea,  Hybernation, 
Lutinct,  fte.  New  Edition.  2  Tola.  Sto. 
with  Phitee,  piioe  81a.  6d. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
Leotures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Uedioins:  Diseawi of  tbe Heart.  By  P.M. 
IialHAX,  M  J}^  Physician  EitraordinBij  to 
the  Queen.  New  Xidition.  2  vols.  12mo> 
price  16>, 

Hrs.  R.  Lee's  Elemnits  of  Hatnral  His- 
tory I  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology  i  Com- 
priiing  the  Prindplee  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  inttnietira  Ac 
count*  of  the  moat  remarliBbls  Animals. 
New  Edition  I  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8*0. 7a,  6d. 

Le  Qnesne.— Constitntional  History  of 
Jersey.  By  Cexklm  Li  Qdbshb,  Eiq,, 
Jurat  of  tu  Boyal  Court,  and  Hembar  of 
the  States.    Sto.  ptioe  ISs. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,  By 
a  Last,  Author  of  Leiteri  at  Happituu. 
Fourth  and  eAeaper  Edition.      Fcp.  Sto, 
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LARDNEB'S  CABINET  CTCLOP£DIA 

Of  Blitorji  Biograpliy,  Lit«ratiire,  tha  Arti  and  SdenoM,  Hatnnl  mftorj,  and  XannliMtiirM 

A  8«riM  of  Original  Worka  hj 


SiE  JoHir  Hbuohsl, 
Sir  Jambi  MAOiiNTOSHa 
RoBBar  South  BT, 

SlB  DaTIO  BBBWBTBBt 


Thomas  Kbibhtlbt, 
John  Foestbb, 
Sib  Waltbb  Scott, 
Thomai  Moobb 


BviHOP  Thiblwall, 
Thb  Rbt.  O.  R.  Olbib, 
J.  C.  L.  Db  Sibxondi, 
John  Phillipb,  F.R.S.  GJI. 


And  othbb  Bminbnt  Wbitbbi. 

Complete  in  1S9  Tolf .  fcp.  8to.  with  Vifnette  Tltlei,  price,  in  dotti.  Nineteen  Onineaa. 
The  Worki  tiparmielg,  in  Sett  or  Series,  price  Tliree  SUUingB  and  Sixpence  eacli  Volame. 


A  LUi  <(f  th€  Works  eompoiing  ih%  Cabi nit  Ctolopjbdia  :— 


1.  Betri  Hittonr  of  Russia. .....  t  toIs.  10s.  6d. 

t.  DclPs  Lires  of  British  PoeU..  t  rols.  7s. 
t.  Brewster's  Optics lfol.Ss.0d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 

Discovery  ItoIs.  10s.6d 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  Fjrance. ...  8  vols.  10s.  6d. 
0.  De  Morf  tn  on  Probabilities  . .  1  vol.  Is.  6d. 
7.  De  Sismondi*s  History  of  the 

ItBlien  Republics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

8.De  Sismondi's   FaU   of  the 

Roman  Kmpire ,.Sfo1s.7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  Is.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Bconomy,!  vols.  7s. 
11*  Dunham's  Spain  snd  Portugal,  6  vols.  17s,  6d« 
IS.  Dunham's  Historyof  Denmark, 

Sweden,  end  Norwsy 8  vols.  lOt.  6d. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.  8f.  6d. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire.  .8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  daring  the 

Middle  Ag^es 4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  a  vols.  7s. 

17.  Dunham's     Lives    of     Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

18.  Ferf;:u8'8  Historyof  the  United 

States  2  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiquities  2  vols.  7s. 

30.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth,  5  vols.  17s.  fid. 

21.  Glei^'s  Lives  of  British  Mill- 

tary  Commanders 8  vols.  10s.  fid. 

32.  Grattau's     History     of     the 

Nctlierlands 1  vol.  8s.  fid. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  Ss.  Cd. 

24.  rierschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

25.  Ilerschel'a  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural Philosophy I  vol.  38.  fid. 

26.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

38.  Holland's     Manufactures    in 

Metal    3  vols.  lOs.  fid. 

39.  James's  Livcsof  Foreign  States- 

men   5  vols.  178.  fid. 

30.  Kateramll^rdner's Mechanics, I  vol.  3s. fid. 

31.  Keig^htley'sOutlincsof  History,!  vol.  3s.  Gd. 

Si.  I^rdner's  Arithmetic   1  vol.  3s.  Cd. 

S3.  Lardner'&  Geometry 1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 


84.  Lardner  on  Heat 1vol.  8s.<d. 

85.  Lardner's  Hydrostatics  and 

I'nenmaticB  1vol.  8s.8d. 

86.  Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 

city snd  Msfnetism  S  vols.  7s. 

87.  Mackintosh,      Forster,     end 

Coortenay's  Lives  of  British 

Statesmen 7vol8.Ms.6d. 

88.  Mackintosh, Wallsce,attdBeU's 

History  of  EnfUmd 10  Tola.  S8a. 

89.  Montfomery    and    Shelley's 

eminent  Italian,    Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  .  8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

40.  Moore's  History  of  IreUnd  . . 4  vols.  14s. 

41.  NIcohtf's  ChronokHnr  of  Hist.  1  vol.  8s.  6d. 

42.  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  2  vols.  7s. 

43.  Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1  voL  8s.  fid, 

44.  Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Msnu- 

nufacture  of  Silk I  vol.  8s.  fid. 

45.  Porter's  Msnufactures  of  Por- 

celsin  sod  GlsM  1  vol.  8s.  fid. 

46.  Roscoe's  British  Lawyers  ....  1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

47.  Scott's  History  of  Scotland  ....  2  vols.  7s. 

48.  Shelley's   Lives    of     eminent 

French  Authors 2  vols.  7s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

50.  Southey's    Lives    of    British 

Admirals 6  vols.  17s.  fid. 

61.  8tebbing:'s  Church  History. ...  2  vols.  7s. 

52.  Stebbing's    History    of     the 

Reformation 3  vols.  7s. 

53.  Swainson's  Discourse  on  Ns- 

tural  History I  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

54.  Swainson's  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

55.  Swainson's  Habits  &  Instincts 

of  Animals 1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

5fi.  Swainson's  Birds 3  vols.  7s. 

57.  Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  8ic.  3  vols.  7s. 

58.  Swsinson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

59.  Swainson's  Shells  snd  Shell-fish,  1  vol.  Ss.fid. 
fiO.  Swainson's  Animals  in  Mens- 

g^i-ries 1  vol.  8s.  fid. 

fil.  Swainson's     Taxidermy    and 

Biogrraphy  of  Zoologists. ...  I  vol.  3s.  fid. 
fi2.  Thirlwall's  Historyof  Greece.  8  vols.  38s. 


n  LOHOIUN,  BBOWN,  an  00. 


XrtvU'a  Book  of  EngliBh  mren.    An 

AraouDtofthsBiTenotEngUiidiuidWRtM, 
patioatiTuing  their  leipaotirB  Oounaa,  thrir 
tnoat  ibrikiDg  Sovobij,  wai  tha  elu«f  PIicm 
of  Intamt  on  their  Buiki.  Bj  BiJtutL 
■JjMWa,  Jun.    Fop.  8to.  8i.  6d. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  LeUtla 
Elinbeth  LuidoD  t  cxnnprUmg  tiM  Imprv- 
mtatriet,  tha  Vtiirtia*  Srmeeltt,  th«  Qoidm 
Flaltt,  ths  nvKJubur,  and  Poetical  Bamainl. 
Km  Editum  g  with  S  Tlgnettei  bj  B.  l>o;ls. 
8  Tola.  16mo.  10a.  olotb  |  morooeo,  21*. 


the  Principal  bHraliona  of  OaidRung  Dpon 
Phtilologieal  Cfronudai  B«iiis  tha  Moond 


LUTDIJEX,  PhJ).  F.BJI.    Sto.  piioe  Sli. 
Sr.  Jolm    Undlej'a  Introdiiotion  to 

Bolanj.  Hen  Edition,  with  OoTmotions  and 
eopioua  Addition!.  2  toIj.  Sto.  with  Bix 
flatoa  and  numerooi  Woodouta,  pries  Ma. 

Z^wood.— Anttaologia  OxonlenBia,  sire 

Florilsgium  a  luaibiu  portioi*  dir«nonmt 
Oionieiuiam  Qracij  at  Latinii  deoerptum. 
OotBiita  Gcuujfo  Lurwoos,  H.A.  ^dia 
Ohiiali  AJommo.    8to.  prio«  I4a. 

Long.— An  Inqniiy  conoeming  Religion. 
Bf  GiOBai  IiOHO,  Author  of  The  lleral 
Haiart  of  JfrM,  "  Ths  Conduct  of  Life,"  &c. 
Bto.  pno«  Bi.  S<L 

Lorimer'B  (C.)  Letteis  to  a  Toong  Master 

Mariner  on  aome  Snbjaott  oonneoted  with 
hiaCUling.    New  Edition.  Fcp.Sro.  Ba.Gd. 

London's  Encyclopedia  of  Oardening ; 

I  Theory  and  Fraotioa  of  Hor- 
ricultnra,  Arboriculture,  and 
ardming  i  Includins  all  the 
laleal  improrementa  i  a  Qeneral  Hiatoij  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countriea  t  >  Btatiitical 
Tiew  of  ita  Present  State  g  and  Suageationa 
.  for  ita  Futara  Frogresi  in  the  Brituh  Iilet. 
With  manj  hundred  Woodcuts.  Hew  Edi- 
tion, corwted  and  improted  hj  Un. 
LoVDOK.    Sto.  price  60a. 

London's  Encvdopedia  of  Trees  and 

Shmbat  or,  the  Artorelim  ei  IMietlKm 
Snlmmieum  abridged  i  Contaimng  theHardj 
Tree*  and  Sbrub*  of  Otmt  Britain,  NatiTe 
and  foreign.  Beienliflcally  and  Fopularlj 
Seaeribed  i  with  their  Frowation,  Culture, 
and  IJaea  in  the  Arti  j  and  with  Engrannga 
atofdj  all  the  Bpedea.  Adapted  for  the 
nae  of  Iluraerjmien,  Qardmera,and  Foreatera. 
With  abont  8,000  WoodcnU.  Sto.  prioseOi. 


London's  Enoyclopndia  of  AgriooItttrB ; 

oompiiaing  the  Theoi;  and  Practice  of  the 
Talnation,  Transfer,  L^tng-out,  Improta- 
mant,  and  Managanietit  M  Landed  Fnq>ert;f , 
and  of  tha  Oultiration  and  Boonomy  M  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  BrodaetkMU  of  Agri- 
onlture  |  Induing  aU  the  lafaat  Improre- 
menta, •  gmaral  HialoiT  of  Agricultnra  in 
all  Countnea,  aStatiatical  TUw  of  ita  preaent 
IBuggaationaibr  ita  future  progreis 
riti^If'  -     "  -  "'- 


London's  Encjrclopadia  of  Plants:  Com- 

raiabg  tha  ^edfle  Oharaoler,  Deaoription, 
Culture^  Hiitory,  Application  in  the  Arte, 
and  ercTf  other  deainble  Particular  ceapect- 
Ing  all  Uie  Plants  indigenous  to,  oultiiated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  New 
Xditioo,  ooneoted  to  the  Present  Time  by 
Has.  LouDOV ;  aaaiated  bj  Qsosaa  Don, 
F.L.B.  and  D^Tni  Woonva,  late  Ourator 
of  the  Ipswich  Huteant.  With  apwarda  of 
12,000  WoodouU  (more  than  2,000  new). 
Bto.  price  £3 13a.  6d, — Second  SupplenMnt, 
with  abore  8,000  Woodcuts,  price  Sla, 

London's   Eocjrclopadia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architectore  and  Furniture : 
oontaioiag  nomerous  Beaigua,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildingaj  Caun^  Inns,  Public  Houacs, 
and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisitu 
Fittings-op,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Soenarj.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Hra, 
Loimoir  I  with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts, 
8td.  price  63a. 

London's  Hortni  Britannlcos ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Planta  indigenouj  to,  oulti- 
laled  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entire!/ ^e«  Edition,  corrected  throughout  j 
With  a  Supplement,  induding  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  U&fl.  Loddofi 
assisted  by  W,  H.  Bl2Tl»  and  Datid 
Woosna.  Bto.  price  Sla.  6d.— The  SUF- 
VLUUKT  separately,  price  14a. 

Mtb.  London's  Amateur  O&rdener's 
CUendart  Being  a  Uonthly  Guide  aa  to 
what  should  be  aroided  aa  well  as  what 
should  be  done,  in  a  Garden  in  each  Month  g 
irith  plain  Bule*  Aov  lo  do  what  is  requiaite. 
ISmo,  with  Wcodcuta,  price  7s.  6d,  - 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  DomsBticatfld 
Animals  of  theB  ritiah  lalanda  i  Comprehend- 
ing ths  Natural  and  Economical  History  of 
Bpeciea  and  Varietiea  i  the  Deaoription  of 
the  Properties  of  extemalFonn  i  andObser- 
Tationa  on  the  Piimnple*  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Eaq.,  F.B.S.E. 
With  Wood  BngntTing*.    6to,  price  21*. 
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Low.— ElenlenU  ofPraotlcal  Agriculture ; 


th«Kc<oiioinTt)f  UiaFirm.  B/D.Low.Esq. 
F.B.S.K.  No*  Edition  I  with  200  WtwdcQU. 
8to.  pHoe  SI*. 

Uacanlay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  ilMnai^T,  M.P.  Cometed  bj  Eni- 
eui.    dro.  prioo  IS*. 

Macanlay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  tbe  Accoaaion  of  juDe>  II.  By 
TlIOUll    BlBIHOl'OH     MiOiCLlT.  Svw 

Edition.  Toll.  I.  and  II.  8to.  prion  82>. ; 
Vol.m.  arid  IV.  priw  80*. 

ilr.  Uabaalay's  Critlctd  and  Historical 
EiMji    contributed    to    The    Edinburgh 
BetiBw.    Four  Bdilions,  ia  faUowa : — 
1.  A  LraiukT  BDtTioti  (Iha  EigAIA),  io 

3  TOl*.  Sto.  pric«  S6a. 
S.  Coiii|>lete  io  Qua  Toloui,  with  Por- 
trut  and    Tiguetl«.      Square  orowii 
6«u.  price  21a.  clotlli  or  30i.  tait. 
8.  Another   Nkw  EotTiOK,    ia   3  Tol*, 

fop.  Sio.  prifw  21i. 
4.  Tha  rtopLB'B   EuiTiON,    in   8   toIs. 
orORii  6  TO.  price  8i.  oloth, 

Macanlay.— Lays  of  Audent  Rome,  with 

I  Try  uid  Iha  Armada.  Bf  TuoHAS 
BiUuiaToN  MiOiOUY.  New  Editioi.. 
16ino.  price  4m.  6d.  oloth)  or  lOd.  ed. 
bound  in  morooco. 
Mr,  Macanlay'B  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
With  nuniaroua  lltuatraliona,  Original  nnd 
from  tlia  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  bj 
Cborge  Sosrf,  Jan.,  and  engntTed  bj  Sunuei 
WiUiuna.  Hew  Edition.  Fup.  4to.  price 
81a,  boards  |  or  4£>.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mao  Donald.— Withiii  and  Witbont:  A 
Dramatiu Pooro.  By  Okoeoi  Mao  Do.vjuj). 
Crown  8vo.  7a.  Od. 

Macdonald.  — Villa  Verocchlo;  or,  the 

Yaut)]  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  A  Tale.  Hj 
tiie  lato  DiiNA.  Lociei  Uacdonaui. 
Fop.  810.  price  6». 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Kartii»t  Tiinua  to  the  Siiul 
Eatablialimont  of  the  liefonuntion.  Libnir/ 
Edition,revi»edbr  tbe  Author's  Son.  2to1i. 
8to.  price  Sis. 

Sir  James  Macidutosh's  Miscellaneons 

Worka:  Including  hii  Contributioiu  to  The 
Edinburgh  itsTiow.  Compluto  in  Otm 
Volilmot  *ith  Portrait  and  Vignette. 
Square  ctown  Hto.  price  Sli.  cloth  i  or  30s. 
boimd  in  oolfi  Or  in  3  Tola,  fop.  8to. 
price  21a. 


H'Intosb  and  Kemp.  — The  BriUsb 
Yotr.Book  for  the  Country  for  1Sd6: 
Being  am  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture.  Floriculture,  nnd  Arborioulmre. 
Edited  b;  C.  U'limMH,  Eaq.,  Authsr  of 
TAt  Soot  aftht  Oarden,  &o.  i  and  T.  LuJBLBV 
Kb»-,  M.D.,  Author  of  Jync*ltiiTal  Fif 
nalogj/.    Fcp.  8?o,  prloe  M.  fid, 

Macleod.— The  Theoiy  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementair  Prinripleii 
of  Ouiwoo)',  Prioea,  Credit,  and  Excliangw. 
By   llKimr  Dxufvnia   VLloixoo,  of    the 

Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barriat«r-at-Law  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Pbilowphieal 
Society.     2  Tola,  rojai  Sto.  price  30*. 

M'Ciore.- A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 
of  the  North-Weat  Pasaage.  By  U.U.S. 
hreiligalor,  Capt.  Sir  KoUERT  N'OMTai, 
RN.  Edited  by  Capt.  Shebibd  Obbobh, 
K.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Priiate 
Lcttors  of  Sir  R.  M'Cluni ,  and  iUuatraled 
froni  Bkctciies  taken  bj  Commander  9. 
Qumoy  Cresswell,     Hto,        [/■  Iki preu. 

M'Culloch.  — A  DicOonaiy,    Practical, 

Tlieorotlcal,  and  Uietorical,  of  Commerce 
id    Commerviat  NaTigatian.      lUustnted 


3'iniei  with  a  Supplemonl.  8to.  price  BOa, 
cloth  I  half-ruania,  &5«. 

M'Cnlloch.- A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Eiatoricsl,  of  (he  Tariooa 
Countriea,  Places,  and  prinoipat  Malurai 
ObjccU  in  the  World.  By  J.  B.M'OuLUWU, 
Eeq,  Itluatrated  with  Bii  \ti%a  Map*.  New 
Edition,  rcriaadj  with  a  Supplement.  BtoU. 
e>o.  price  63b, 

Maitland.~ThB   Church  in  the  Cata- 

oomba  :  A  Doaoription  of  tlie  PrimitlTe 
Church  of  Rome.  lUuitratod  by  its  Sepul- 
chral  Remains.  By  the  Her.  Co  abides 
Maituks.  New  Edition )  witlt  many 
Woodcuts.    Svo.  prim  lis. 

Mann.— The  Philosophyof  Reproduction. 

By  RoBSBT  JiHKS  Manx,  M.D.  F.E^S. 
Fcp.  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  price  it.  6d. 

General  Manstein's  Memoirs  of  Russia, 

Historioiil,  Political,  and  Military,  from  the 
Year  1TU7  to  1744 ;  a  period  compriatng 
many  Remarkable  E<ent9,  including  the 
first  Conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  Finland 
by  the  Iluasiau  Arm*.  Pirat  edited  (in 
1770)  by  David  Hume;  and  now  ns-edited, 
carefully  Compared  with  the  original  French, 
and  briefly  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  a 
"Uextfordbuibb  Incvubeht."    Po«t  Svo. 
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Mn.  Mareef  8  ConVenatioiui  on  Chemis- 
try, In  which  the  Blementi  of  that  Soienoe 
•re  frmiluurlj  explained  and  illosinted  hj 
Bxperiments.  New  Edition,  efalArgiMl  ina 
improred.    2  Toli.  fop.  8to*  price  !&, 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Converaationil  on  Natural 

Philoeophy,  in  which  the  Blements  of 
that  Soienoe  are  fJuniliatlj  esplldnad.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  oohrected  i  with  28 
Plates.    Fop.  8to.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Mrs.  Harcet'fl  Conversations  on  f  oliticdl 

Econoinjr,  iii  wliioh  the  Elehioiti  of  ihat 
Science  are  fiuniliarlj  JEiiplainbd.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  prio6  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Tege- 

table  Phyaiologj  |  combrehendinft  the  Ble- 
menta  of  Botanj,  witn  their  Applicniion 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition  |  Vith  4 
PUtee.     Pop.  Srb.  price  9i. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Cohvetsatibns  on  Land 

and  Water,  i^ew  Edition,  reriaed  and 
corrected;  with  a  coloured  Map:  ahening 
the  comparatiye  Altitude  of  Mountaina. 
Pep.  8yo.  price  6e.  6d. 

Marryat— MotUitains  and  Molehills; 

or,  Kecollections  of  a  Butat  Jbumal.  Bj 
Pbakk  MiBBTAT.  With  numj  Illustra- 
tions  on  Wood  And  in  Cbloun  from  Dratringi 
bjr  the  Author.    8to.  21b. 

Martinean.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life:  Disoouraee.  Bj  JjLiail  Mas- 
TnrxAU.    2  Tola,  post  8to.  7i.  6d.  tech. 

Xartinean.— XiaeeUaniea..  Compriaing  Easaya 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Life  tmd  Cdrre' 
mndenee^  Church  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Litcourte  of  ReUffion^  "Phases  of 
Faitli,"  the  Churoli  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Churches.  Bj  Jambs  Mas- 
TIHXAV.    Post  8to.  9s. 

Maonder's  Biographical  Ti-easury;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs^  Sketches,  ahd  brief 
Notices  bf  abdre  12,000  Eminent  Pefsdni  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History ;  forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Uniyersal  Bio^aphj. 
Ninth  Edition,  rerised  throughout.  Yop.Svo; 
10s.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  12a.  t  calf,  12s.  6d« 

Maonder's  Historical  ^reasoiy;  com- 
prising a  (General  Introduct<M7  Outline  of 
UniTenal  Historj,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Nation  that  exists  i  their  Aise. 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  in- 
habitants, their  Beli^on,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toma,  &c  New  Edition  ;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Index.  7op.  Svo.  lOa.  oloihi 
roan,  12s.  I  eal4 12a.6d. 


Manndefs  Sdtatiflo  &nd  Literary  Trea- 
sury i  A  new  and  popuklr  Enpydopttdia  of 
Science  And  the  BeiieA-Lettres  $  mduding 
Idl  Branches  of  Scietice,  and  every  subject 
boftiieoted  witti  Liteniture  tod  .Ajt.  New 
Edition.  Pop.  Svo.  price  10s.  doth ;  bound 
in  Mn,  l2s;  f  oilf,  12s.  6d. 

Matmder's  Treasury  of  Natural  Hifatory  ; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  diitihguiah  \h6  differeht  Cksses, 
Gknera,  and  Speoiss,  lure  combined  with  a 
yariety  of  interesting  Iiifonnation  illustrative 
of  the  Habits, .  Iiistinots,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy, of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Pep.  Svo.  price 
10s.  dothi  xoaii«  I2i; |  oal^  12s.  6d; 

Mailiideir's  !^asiu^  of  Knowledge,  and 

libr^ of  Aeferenp^  Comprisingan  Eng- 
lish Piobonarir  and  Orammar,  an  Univenial 
0aietteer,  a  (Saasioal  l>iotionary,  a  Chrono^ 
logjt  a  tjaw  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useM  Tablea,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  oarefuUy  revised  and 
corrected  throughout:  With  some  Additions. 
Pep;  Svo.  price  Ipa.  doth  i  bound  in  roan, 
12a.  f  oaif,  12s.  6d. 

ikjBrivtde.  -^  A  History  6f  the  Romans 

iinder  ihe  JBmiMre.  ij  the  Be  v.  Chablss 
MsBHTALX,  BJ).,  liite  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  in.  Svo. 
price  £2.  2s.— You.  tV.  and  Y.,  comprising 
Aiigkitui  and  the  ClauduM  Qtiari,  are  now 
ready. 

Heriyala.— Th»  PaU  of  the  Boman  BepuUio : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Centuiy  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bev.  Chablxs 
MssryiLB.  BJ).  New  Edition.  l2mo. 
price  7s.  6dL 

Meriyale.— An  Aeeonnt  of  the  Lift  and  letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  G^erman  of 
Abeken  i  and  edited  by  the  Bev.  Chaxlbs 
MxBTyixBt  B  JD;    iSmo.  9s.  6d^ 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  HoW  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  The  J^AiA  EdUian ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and 
Hunters  in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12 
WoodcuU.  By  WltLIAH  MiLili;  Esq. 
Imperial  Svo;  price  I2s.ed. 

•,•  Two  Casta  or  Models  of  Off  Pora  Past,  No.  1,  Shoifor  Alt 
JPw-posw,  No.  ty  8ht4  wttA  Lmtktt,  ott  Mr.  Mllaa'a  plaA,  m»j  be 

■  ■ 

][ilea.^A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
BvWtLLiiicMiunl.Ssq.  With  Pktes  and 
Woodcuts.  '  Small  4io.  price  6s. 

Milner.— Rossiai  its  Bise  and  Progressi 

.  Traffedisa  and  Bevolutions.  By  the  Bev. 
T.  MujrxB^  M.A.,  P.B.a;S.  Post  Svo. 
with  Plate,  price  10a.6d. 
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MUner.— The  Crimea,  Its  Ancient  and 
Uodem  Uktorj  i  The  Khuif.tlie  Sultuii, 
DTid  tho  Clan  i  Witli  Skelol  im  of  iu  Soeuerj 
and  I'opulution.  Bj  tlio  Iter.  T.  Mturan, 
M,A.    I'oBt  8to.  with  a  Mapi,  piica  10a. <kl. 

KUntt.— Til*  Baltia;  It*  (HtM,  SboTM,  uid 
Oilini  Willi  ■  Motioo  of  tho  Wliita  Sea. 
JJy  Iho  K«».  T.  UiuraB.  M.A.,  F.E.Q.S. 
f  Dit  8to.  with  Map,  ptice  10*.  Gd. 

Milnei'a  History  of  the  Church  of  ChriBt. 

Wilh  Additions  bv  the  Ute  Rot.  IbM-aO 
MiLiciB,  D.D.,  F.k.S.  A  liew  Edition, 
Tuy'itid,  with  ftddilionat  Notca  bj  tha  Re*, 
T.  Okihtiuii,  £J),    4  vuls.  Sto.  piiod  52>. 

Uonteltb.— Kara  and  Erzeronm ;  With 

tha  Ciiinpiiigiii  of  Prinoe  Pukiewitoh  in  the 
Year*  IBSSiiid  1839]  and  an  AooDUnt  at 
Ills  Ruuian  Oonc|i>eati  South  of  (Us  Cau- 
0aii»  donn  to  [ha  Treat/of  Turoomaii  Chia 
and  Adriinople.  l)j  LieutenaDt-Oeiutriil 
MuNlxiTB.  of  tlie  Madru  ICnginwn,  19 
ymni  allached  (□  tlie  Peninn  Bmbasrj. 
With  Map  and  Jlluit™tioa»,    8to.  IBi. 

Uontgomeiy.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Wrilingi  of  James  Monteomery  i  locluding 
Bolcotion*  from  hit  Oomapondenoe,  Remaim 
in  ProH  and  Virae,  and  Oontenatioiu.  Br 
JoHHlIoLURDand  J*itEBErsB»Tr,  With 
I'oi'traita  and  VigxetUa.  Tola.  I.  to  IV. 
poat  8to.  price  lOa.  Qd,  oacli, 

•,•  Tola.  T.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  oonpleting 
tlie  work,  are  I'a  the  prtti. 

jELinea  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

OolloctiTe  Editiim  1  willitha  Autlior'a  Auto- 
biognpliioat  Prefucea,  complete  in  Oua 
Volume  i  with  Portrait  and  Tigiietto.  Square 
crown  Sfo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco, 
aia.— Or,  in  4  toU.  fcp,  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  othor  Platta  price  lie. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

Tor  Public,  Social,  and  Friiate  SerotioD. 
ISmo.  price  ba.  6d, 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 
Dody,  couaidcred  in  relation  to  Health  and 

Morala.  BjQeorob  MOOBB.M.D,,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Ooliega  of  Phjaiciaoa,  n/tk 
and  cheaper  Editioa.    Fop.  8to.  price  6a. 

Heart.— Han  and  bU  Hotirea.  By  Oeorga 
MooBi,  M.D.,Membw  of  the  Bojal  College 
of  Phjaiciana.  Thud  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Ft-p.  8ro.  price  6a, 

Koore  — Tha  Hae  ot  tlia  Body  in  relation  1«  the 
Mind.  Dy  Gkobos  Moore,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  ColUge  of  Phyaiciana,  Third 
and  cheaper  Edilion.     Fop.  8to.  G*, 


Thomas  Hoore's  Poetical  Works :  Conf^ 

priaine  the  Author'*  recent  Intnxlaclionl  * 
'  Oomplate    in   One   "  ' 


printed  in  Buby  Type  i  with  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  lEi.  6d.  cloth  i  morocco  by 
Hayday,  21s. — Alio  an  Edition  complete  in 
1  vol.  mediutn  8to.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, £la.  olothi  morocco  by  Uayday,  ^i. 
— Another,  in  10»oU.frp,BTO,  with  Portrait, 
■nd  19  Plates,  price  85a. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies  niiiGtrated.    A 

:(eo  Edition  of  iloart^i  IHiJ,  lUloJiet,  illus- 
trated with  Thirteen  Bloal  Plates,  eugrared 
from  Original  Designs  by 
0.  W.  CoPB.  B,A.  J       D,  MiCLiBR,  BjI.  j' 
T.  Cbkswioc,  R.A. ;     J.E.Mii.ui8,A.R.A.; 
A-  L.  Kqq,  A.R-A.  i     W.MoLBEinr.HA; 
W.  P.  FkiTU,  R.A.  i      J-  Suit  ; 
■W.K.Fuo8T,A,a.A.;  F.Stowb,A.E  J.i  and 
J.  C.  U0BB1.ET  I  F.  M.  WiBD,  R^. 

Uniform  wilh  the  IllMjIraled  Ediliox  of 
Moore'a  Ijtila  SootA,  Square  crown  6to. 
price  Sis.  cloth  1  or  31s.  dd.  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco. 

lleoT*'*  Irish  Kalodiet.  niutnted  bj  D. 
Maclite,  R,A.  New  Edition  |  with  IGL 
Designs,  and  tha  whole  of  tlie  Lottarprces 
engntTid  on  Steel,  bj  F.  P,  Recker.  Super- 
royai  Bvo.  Sla.  Sd.  boards  ;  £2.  12s.  Gd. 
morooco,  by  Kaydsy, 

Xoere's  Irlsli  Helcdiea.  Sew  Sdidoa,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type  j  with  the  Preface  and 
Ilotea  from  the  collcctiie  edilion  of  iloare'i 
Foetieai  trerii,  the  AdverliMmenta  originally 
preSied  to  the  Milodia,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  33mo.  Ba.  Bd.— An  Edition 
in  ICmo.  with  Vignette,  Bs.;  or  12a.  6d. 
morooco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh :  An  Oriental 
Romance.  With  13  highly-enished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 
and  Stephanos',  engraved  under  the  auper. 
intendence  of  the  lato  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition,  Square  crown  8vo.  price  15a. 
cloth  I  morocco,  2Ba. 

Meora'i  Lalla  Soekh.     Han  Edition,  printed 

in  Diamond  Type  1  with  the  Preface  and 
Koles  from  the  coUectiie  edilion  of  ilovrt'i 
Potlkal  Iforh,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Deiign  by  Eenny  Meadowa.  3^mo.  Zt.  Gd. 
—An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  6e, ; 
or  12a.  6d.  morocco  by  Uuyday. 

Moore,— Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Bonga.  By  TnoMisMooBS.Aulhorof ia//B 
Bookh,  io.  First  collcoled  Edition-,  with 
VignettebyB.  Doyle.  16mo.  price  5a.  cloth  j 
IBa.  6d.  bound  in  morocco.— A  DiaaimH 
Edition,  with  Frauliipiect,  ia  in  the  presi. 
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Moore.— Memoirs,  Joumal,  and  Corre* 

•pondenoo  of  Thonuw  Moore.  Edited  hy 
the  Biffht  Hon.  Lobd  Johk  Busbbll,  M.P. 
With  Portmte  and  Vignette  lUiistrations. 
8  Tols.  poet  8fOv  price  lOe.  6d.  each. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Bngineerinff  and  Arohitectore.  Bj  H. 
MoasiBT,  M JL.,  F.B.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol ; 
Oorretponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with 
numerous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Sto. 
price  24s. 

More.— A  Critical  Histoiy  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  JLiterature  of  Ancient  Ghreece. 
Bj  WiLLiAK '  MUBK,  M.P.  of  Caldwdl 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Sto.  price 
86s. ;  Vol.  IT.  price  16s.       . 

Murray's  £ncyclop8Bdia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  i  ExhibiUng '-  ito  Belation'  to  the 
Heayenljr  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Cinl  and  Social  State'  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodeuts.    Sto.  price  60s. 

f     -    I  *  '  ' 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Lest 
Hours  of  Bemarkablo  Persons.  By  the 
BcT.  EusKiiiB  NiALB,  M.A.,  Beotor  of 
Xirton,  Sufiblk.  New  Editions  of  the  First 
and  Second  Series.  2  toIs.  fop.  8to.  price 
12s. }  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Hbvbt 
NxwMAK,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip 
Neri.    Second  Edition.    Sto.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

A  Sketch.  By  Cbdbio  Oldaoax,  Esq.,  of 
Sax-Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.    Crown  Sto.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  deliTered  at  l£e  Boiral  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Biohabd  Owsir,  F.B.S., 
Hunterian  Pro^Msor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged  i  with  235  Wood- 
cuts.   Sto.  21s.     •  > 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 

parattre  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animius,  deliTared  at  the  Boyal 
CoUege  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
numeroos  Woodcuts.    Vol.  L  Sto.  price  140. 


The  CompleteWorks  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from'  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
Introductions  to  the  Tarious  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Georob 
Pbabob,  Esq.  8  toIs.  post  Sto.  with  Por- 
trait, 25s.  6d. 

¥OI«.  1.    PASCAIi'S  PBOVmrCIAIi  LBT- 

ten :  with  M.  VUImiwIb's  ZaMy  on  PMoal  prtlzcd.aad  a  arw 
Mamoir.   Fwt  Srv.  Portnlt,  •«.  SO. 

TOIi.  9.    PAaCAI<»8  TUOVCaUTS  OUT  RK- 

liffiim  ud  EridracM  of  ChrUUuiUv,  with  Additioat,  from 
Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faag«r«1  Edition.   Po«t  Hre.  Sa.  6d . 

Toil.  8.    PASCAII'S     BII8C15LI«A1VB017S 

WritinicB,  CorrMpondmce,  Datached  Thoof  hta,  Ac.  i  from  M. 
Fauflrol  Edition.    Poat  Sto.  Ss.  M. 

Dr.  Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Third  EiUtion^ 
enlarged  and  improTcd  from  the  Author's 
Matcurials,  by  A.  S.  Tatlob,  M.D.  and 
,  G.  O.  Ebbs,  M.D.  i  With  numerous  Wood- 
outs.  Vol.  I.  Sto.  28s.;  Vol  II.  Fart  1. 21s. ; 
Vol.  n.  Part  n.  24s. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet :  WitL 
Obserrations  on  the  Dietetical  Begimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
minals, Children,  the  Sick,  &o.    8to.  16s. 

Dr.  Pereira's   Lectures   on   Polarised 

Li^ht,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Microscope,  deliTered  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  (}reat  Britain,  and  at  tlio 
Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Bct.  B.  Powbll,  M.A., 
&c.    Fcp.  Sto.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
E.  Wb8T.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
8  Tols.  fcp.  Sto.  21s. 

Pfeiflfer.  — A  Lady's   Second   Journey 

round  the  Worlds  From  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  JsTa,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &o.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.  By  .  Madame  Ida  Ppbifvbr. 
2  Tols.  post  Sto.  price  21b. 
.-     •)••..■•       , 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensiTC 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbookb, 
F.E.S.,  F.G.S. }  and  W.  H.  Millbb,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
UniTorsity  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  EngraTings.    Post  Sto.  price  18s. 
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PhilUpe.— A  Onlde  to  Geology.  By  John 

PHtLUpi,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Q^.,  Deputy 
ItMder  in  Q«alDK7  in  tha  nniienit;  of 
Oifordt  Uonorarj  Member  of  tlie  Impeml 
AaadBaiyofSoienciuDfMoKow.Ju.  Fourlii 
Edition,  parreotsd  to  th«  Freeant  Tiinej 
witli  4  PUt«i.    Pup,  8to.  price  U. 

Philllpi.  — rigiUM  snd  Stwrlptioiw  of  tlM 
PiOmMoin  Foiaili  of  Coniw&II,  DeTOn,  uid 
W«it  BomoracC  g  obcnrred  in  the  caiirM 
of  the  Ordnuioo  Qeotogicsl  Surrey  of  tli*C 
Diitriot.  UyJonMPuii.iiPB,F.R.8.,F.Q.8. 
Ao.    Sro.  mtli  60  FlatM,  priw  0i. 

Fleaae's  Art  of  Ferfninei?,  and  Methods 
ofOhUiniug  IheOdouri  of  PUnti !  With 
Inalniolioni  forthoManufieturearPBrfamea 
foe  tha  lliindkenihi<  Socnted  Powdun, 
Odorou*  Vin^ara,  Dimtirnoea,  Fonittama, 
CuMK  JtiquM,  INsrAimed  Soap,  ia.  j  and  ta 
App«ndii  on  ths  Ooloun  of  Fiowen,  Aiii- 
Qolal  Fruit  Enenom,  Ao.  With  80  Wood- 
cute.    Oroim  8yo.  price  7i,  6d. 

PiBcator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fishi  A  Pnctioal  I'realiM.  Pop.  Sto. 
price  Bi.  ed. 

Captain  Poiilock's  Report  on  the  Oeology 

of  llie  Couiitj  ot  Loiidondflrry,  snd  of  I'urtii 
of  .Tjrone  ind  Fennuiagb,  einmiDed  uid 
dcacribed  under  tbs  Aalhoritj  of  tbs  Muter< 
Oencml  and  Board  of  Ordnuioe.  8ro.  vith 
4S  PU[o«,  pries  2ia. 

Powell.— Essay B  on  the  SpHt  of  the 

InduotiTB  Philodopliy.  the  Unitj  of  World., 
and  thfl  PhiJosoplij  of  Creation.  Bj  the 
fier.BiHEH  PowiLi,  M.A.  P.R.3.  P.S.A.S. 
F.a.S.,SaTilia)iPn>reMorofaeometr;inthe 
Dniversity  of  Oiford.  Orowa  8to.  with 
WoodouU,  prico  12«.  Gd, 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Beading, 
adupled  to  erery  Toito  and  Oapaoitj  i  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheeper 
EditioQ.    Fcp,  Bro.  price  Ge. 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Joiunal  kept 

b; Thoiub  BiiEsa, Esq. from  1B31  to  1817: 
ComprisiDg  BeminiiceiKieg  of  Social  and 
PoUlical  Life  in  London  and  Paria  during 
thalptniod.  TokLand  n.  poatSro.  with 
Portrait,  price  21  e. 

Reade,— Man  in  Paradiae :  A  Poem  in 

ail  Books.  With  Lyrical  PoemB.  Dv 
JounEdituiid  REiiiB,  Author  of  "Italy, 
"IhfTeUtiQUB  of  Lifo,"  Ao.    Fcp.  8to.  5s. 


Dr.  Reece'B  Medical  Onlde ;  for  the  nse 

of  the  Clergy,  Head*  of  Funihea,  Schoola, 
and  Junior  McdioU  Practitlooera :  Com- 
priiing  a  completa  Modern  Diepenutory, 
and  a  Practical  TreatiieoD  the  distinguiihing 
Symptouu,  Cause*,  PreTention,  Cure  and 
FallintioD  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
niimsn  Framo.  With  the  latest  Diacoreries 
in  the  diQeruut  depsrtmoiiti  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medica,  lui.  Seven  teen  til 
KdilioD,  corrected  and  enlarged  bj  the 
Author's  Son.  Dr.  B.  £ncB,  M.B.C.S.  &o. 
8to.  price  IBs. 

Rich's  Blastrated  Companion  to  the 
LatiuDictioDaryandOreekLeiioon:  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  repreienting 
Visible  Objoeti  ooniiected  with  the  Arte, 
Manufactures,  and  &Tery-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Kepr«B«ntations 
of  nearly  2,000  OhJocl«  from  the  Antique. 
Post  8vo.  price  Sli. 

RlchELrdaon  (Captain).— Borsemanship ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Ridioff  and  Managing  aHorw, 
adapted  to  the  Ouidunco  of  Ladies  and  Qen- 
tlemeu  on  the  Boad  and  in  the  Field  :  With 
InstruotionsforBreaking-in  Colts  and  Taung 
Hones.  By  Captaia  RlCIUBDsOM,  lata  of 
the  4th  Light  Drqgoon*.  With  S  Line 
Engrarings.    Square  erown  8to.  price  l-fa. 


the  Uniienity  of  Oiford  in  18E3  and  1S64. 
Bv  GiOBas  K.  Bicxirdb,  U.A.,  Profeaior 
of  Political  Economy.    Post  Sto.  6s. 

Riddle's  Complete  LaUn-English  and 

English-Latin  Diotionsry,  for  the  Uae  of 
OoUeges  and  Schools,  Nnt  and  cheaper 
Edition,  rerised  and  corrected.    8ia.  Zls. 

i-TbeEnglish-Latm  Dictionary,  7s. 
'illioLatin-Bnglish  Dictionary, 16s. 

Blddle'i  SiBinond   Ladn-Engllali  DletlonaT?: 

A  Quids  to  the  Meaning,  Quality^  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Boyat  82mo.  price  4s. 

Eddie's  Copious  ahd  Critical   Latin- 

Snglisb  Leiicon,  founded  on  the  Oennsn- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr,  Wililam  Freund. 
New a«</c;fMfirr Edition.    Postllo.  31s,  6d. 

Rivera's  Rose-Amatenr's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Dosoriplions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
Tarietics  of  Eoses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
raepcctiie  Families;  Iheir  History  and 
node  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  oorrectfd 
and  iinprOTed  f  inoluding  a  full  AooounC  of 
the  Author's  experience  in  tbs  Culturo  of 
ItosGS  in  Pots.    Fop.  8to,  price  3b.  6d. 
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Bobins.— The  Whole  Evidence  agahist 

the  Claimi  of  the  Boman  Ofinroh.  Bj  the 
Ber.  Saudxbsok  BoBDfS,  MJL,  Beotor  of 
St.  Jamee's,  Dorer.    8to.  price  lOs.  6oL 

Dr.  E.  Bobinson'B  Greek  and  English 

Jjenooa  to  the  Greek  Testunoat.  A  New 
Sditum,  reTieed  imd  in  grett  pert  re-written. 
8td.  price  18e. 

Mr.  Heniy  Bogers'e  EesayB  selected  from 

Oontribntions  to  the'  JBditibur^k  Review, 
Seoond  and  eJksaper  Edition,  with  Additions. 
8  roll.  fop.  8to.  21f  •  < 

Dr.  Boget'8  Thesanros  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  to  as  to 
iaoilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
rerised  and  improredi  and  printed  in  a 
more  oonT^^iient  forq[^.  Cn^^  ^to.  10b.  6d. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  i  with  ample  Beferences 
to  the  best  Sources  of  uiformation  on 
each  particular  Topic.  '  Kew  Edition.  Fcp. 
aT0.^6s.    "■^' 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  BnsselL  A  New 

Edition,  including  sereral  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
PnsT.  With  Fortraito,  Yi^ettes,  and 
Iftesimile.    2  yplf .  post  8to.  pnde  16s. 

The  Life  pf  William  Lord  Bnss^U.  By 

the  Biffht  Hon.  Lobd  Johk  BirsaiLi^  M.F. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  I  with  a  Portrait  engrared  on  Steel 
by  S.  BeUin,  firom'  the  o^rig^nal  by  Sir  Peter 
Lelj  at  Woburp  Abber.    Post  atVo.'  lOs.  6d. 

St  John  (Mr8.)-r-Aiidahon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  "ViTor^  t  Hi«  j^drentures 
and  DiscoTcries.  By  Uss*' Hpiuoi  St. 
Josor.    Fcp.  8to.  price  2s.  dd. 

The  Saints  oor  Example.  By  the  Anther 

'  of  LgtUriio Mw  Vnkmmn liruiuUt  Ac.    Fcp. 
8to.  pnoe7s.  .     "^ 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  TbUng  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mamlr  based  upon 
Bishop  ThirlwaU's  History  of  Ghreeoe.'  By 
Dr.  LioirHisn  Sormits,  F.B.S  JD.,  Beotor 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Ifew 
Edition.    12mo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Scrivenor^History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

irom  the  Earliest  Becords  to  the  Present 
Period.  '  By  Haebx  Sobttivob,  Author  of 
Tk0  Rmlwayt  qf  ih§'  DmUd  KJmgdaa^  Kew 
Edition,  rerised  and  eorreoted.  8to.  10s.  6d. 


Scott— The  Danes  and  the  Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Yisit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands  i  with  a  Pwp  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  reninsnla  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketdi  of  the  most  interesting 

E)ints  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
y  Chabum  Hxztbt  Soott,  Author  of  The 
BafHe,  iM€  BUek  Sm,  f^nd  ihs  Qrimea.  Post 
8to.  price  lOs.  6d.  ' 

"  Mr.  Scott  ciTes  us  the  best  wtodem  scoomit  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  which  we  poesess ;  and  though 
his  work  Is  more  descriptiTe  than  historical,  there 
are  many  pertinent  illastrations  of  recent  events 
connected  with  )K>th  ooantries.  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  oklen  time.  We  could  make  numerous  extracts. 
We  hsTe  rarely  read  a  Yohune  of  the  same  extent 
which  ofllnrs  more  passages  apt  for  quotation.  But 
our  room  Is  circumscribed  I  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  with  heartily  recommending  the  book  to 
our  readers." '    NatAl  amd  MiLiTAar  Oasbttr 

SeweH— Amy  Herbert    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Bct.  Wiujak  Sswbll,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Kew  Editioii.'    Pop.  8to.  price  6s.    ^, 

SewelL— The  fjarl's  Daughter.   By  the 

Author  of  Jaw  Herbert,    Edited  by  the  Ber. 
*  W.  SswxLiL  B  J).  * ,  2  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  9s. 

Sew^ll.  *-r  Gfer^de :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  JtKif  Herhegi.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  SxwxLL^  B J).  TSifm  Edition.  Fcp. 
8tq.  pripe6s. 

SewelL— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Fraotioal  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amf  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  W. 
"*  Bmwmll.  B.D.  .  Hew  Edition.  8  toIs.  fcp. 
8yp.  pnoe  16(i. 

Sewell.  rr  Margaret  Ferdval.    By  the 

Author  of  Aimf  Herbert*  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  SiwiLL,  £.D.  Hew  Edition.  2  toIs. 
fop.  8to.  price  12s. 

J^jf  the  HtfM^  Author^ 
piere  HalL  2  toIi.  fep.  8to.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  LUSs.    Hew  Edition.    Fcp. 
8to.  price  7s.  6d. '  ' 

ICftt^^rifia  Ashton.     Hew  Edition.     2  vols, 
fcp.  8to.  price  12s.  . 
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Beadingi  |inr  Srvy  Qay  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  thii  Writings  of  Bishop  Js&bmy 
Tatlob.    F6p.  8to.  pric^  6s^ 

Beadingi  fnr  a  XoBth  preparatory  to  Ctonflrma- 
tioni  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
Hew  and  cheaper  Edition*    Fcp.  8to.  4s. 


KBW  WORKS  Aim  NEW  BDTTIOSa 


Sir  Edward  SeKWard's  HorratiTe  of  bis 
Sliipwrgc);,  ind  oomequmt  Duiooieiy  of 
cvrtun  iBlinds  in  tJto  Oaribbtnn  Sim. 
Ihird  Edilion.  2  ro».  post  8to,  Sl«.-An 
Abuiduueht,  inlfimo.  priooSi.Cki. 

The  Sermon  In  the  Moant.    Printed  by 

C.  Wliittinghini,  unirormlf  nitli  ths  TAtimS 
Bin*  i  bauuil  and  rliiped.  (Hmo.  priot 
EigliUenpenM. 

Bowdler's  Family  Sbakspeare:  In  which 

nothing  ii  aiMn' to  the  Original  Teit;  but 

tliois  word*  vid  eipreMioni   are   oisilltd 

which  onnot  with  propriatj  be  kmA  nloud. 
~BW  Kdilicm,  in  PockM  Volume*  J  with  lifi 
'oodeut*,  &oin  Design*  bj  Bniirke,IIoifBni, 
[f  and  other  ArtiaU.    6  tdI*.  fop,  Bto.  30*. 

A  LiSRiST  Editiov,  with  the  Mine 
Illuilntiana,  in  1  *ol.  medium  Bto.  price  21*. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 

grBphioal  Diclioiiiiry  of  thn  Britiih  Iilandi 
■ad  Nnrrow  aoa)  i  CgmprUing  oonoiie  Do- 
euripliont  of  about  Siitj  ThDiuniid  Flirei, 
Sent*.  Natural  Features,  and  Objeolaof  Note, 
fuuTitlMl  on  llie  brat  Authoritiei ;  ful!  Par. 
tioulan  of  the  Boandarici,  Regiilired  Glcu- 
tora,  liB.  of  the  Parhamentarj  Boroughs ; 
with  a  referenoe  under  weij  name  to  the 
tflint  of  tho  Ordnnnee  Burrcy,  as  far  as  coni- 
pktod  1  and  an  Apiwiidii,  containing  a 
Gcnrntl  View  of  tho  K<fsourcca  of  tlie  United 
'  SiiiKdom,  a  Sliort  Clironolog]'  and  an 
Abstrart  of  Certain  Kesulti  of  tho  last 
Caniita,     2  Tols.  Sto,  price  £3.  10*. 

Sliort  Whist;  its  Rise,  ProgresB,  and 

I>aw» !  With  Ob«er»Btioni  to  makoarj  one  a 
Wliiit  Plsjcr,  OonUining  also  llie  Law*  of 
Piquet,  Caiiino,  Ecart*,  CHbbage,  Back- 
gammon.  By  Major  A.  Sow  Kiiition  j  to 
whioh  are  added,  FreoapU  for  I'jroa,  hj 
,  Mrs.  B,    Fcp.  Sio.  B*. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Jonraey  of  Life.     By 

OiTnlBlKB  SinCLMH,  Author  of  Tif  Buii- 
ntaofLiJe.  New  Edition,  oorreclod  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  Bvo.  6*. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
lator.  Witli  Nute*  and  Illuslrations,  bj 
W.  HBnar  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ing* from  Design*  bj  P.  TaylbH.     Second 

.  Bfl<f  fiin^rr  Edition.  Crown  Bto.  10s.  Gd.; 
or2Is.  in  morocco  by  Hay  day. — An  Edition 

-   without  Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  price  Is. 

Smee'a  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third  Edition,  reTifcd,  corrected,  and  con- 
■idersbly  enlarged;  with  Electrotype*  and 
numeroni  Woodouli.  Po*t  Bvo.  price  10».6d. 


8initb(G.)SacredAnnalB;  or,  Researches 
into  the  Ilistvry  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
Bj  Qtonai  8iutii,  F.A.3,  tc.  3  volt, 
crown  e<0.  prioe  £1.  14a. )  or  aeparately  as 


A  Memoir  of  the  Eb7.  Sydney  Smith- 
By  hi*  Daughter,  LaitS  HoLLaRD.  With 
a  Selection  from  hi*  Letter*,  edited  bj' 
MsB.  AoBTIB.   Fotrtk  Edit\o»,  8  tola,  Bto. 


The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  UisceUanecns 
Works  :  IncludiDg  hi*  Oontributions  lo  The 
Edinburgh  EeTicw.    Three  Edition*  :— 


a.  Complete  in  Oiti  ToLDifS,  with  Poi^ 
trait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
Sto.  price  21b.  cloth  ;  or  30*.  calf. 

S.  Another  N«w  Editiow,  io  3  Tol*.  fop. 
8vo.  price  81s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Skctchc*  of  Moral  Philoiophy,  doliterod  >l 
the  Royal  Institution  in  llio  Year*  1804, 
1B0&,  and  1806.  Third  oaJ  rAifoper  Edition, 
Fcp.  8io.  7». 

Robert   Sonthey's   Complete    Poetical 

Worka  '  containing  all  the  Author'*  laat  In- 
troduction* and  Bote*.  Complete  in  One 
Volume, with PortraitandTignetle.  Medmm 
8io.prioe21t.oloth|  42a.boundinmoro™o. 
Or  in  10  rolt.  fop.  8td.  with  Portrait  and 
ly  Plate*,  price  3&>. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  lo  Lorelace  indue  ire.  With 
Biogiaphieal  Sketclio*  by  the  lata  Booitat 
Medium  8to.  price  30s. 


Sonthey's  Correspondence.— Selections 
from  the  Letter*  of  Robert  Soulhej,  it- 
Edned  by  hi.  Son-in-Law.  the  Kev  JoBy 
WooD  WiBTEa,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  "est 
Taning,  Sussoi.  It  i  voluisea.  Vol*.  1. 
end  II.  post  8to.  price  21i. 

The  Lif^  and  OorT«ipDiid«iieB  of  tha  lata  Bobart 
aouthey.  Eililod  by  his  Son,  the  Rct. 
C.  C.  SoDTBKr,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  rortraits,  and  Landscape  lUuitn- 
lioni.    6  toll,  pott  8»o.  price  63|. 


D  n  lOKaKAK.  BB0WIT.in>  00. 


Boothejr'B  The  Doctor  fto.   Complete  in 

One  ToluBF.  Edited  br  the  Ber.  J,  W, 
Waxtsb,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  TigIwtt^ 
Biut,  ud  oolonred  Plite.  New  Edition. 
Squkre  crown  Sto.  prio*  21i. 

1.  Oioioe  Funni  With  CoUectioai  for 
the  Hiitoiy  of  Buinen  and  Literatiur*  in 
Eogludi  i.  SpMial  Colleetion*  on  luioni 
EiitoRoalandlheolafiadBabjeat*)  S.Ana- 
btiral  Bcadingi  in  Tuion*  bnnobM  of 
liiteratnre  j  and  ^  OrigiiUkl  Mmnonuida, 
Littrarj  and  Hiioellaneona.  Edited  by 
the  Her.  3.  W.  Wum,  B.D.  *  Tol*. 
■qaBr«onwn8TO.priae£g.  ISi.     . 


SiintheT'e  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Bise  ftud 

Profrai  of  Hethodiam.  New  Edition,  with 
Notei  and  Addition).  Edited  b^  the  Ber. 
0.  0.  BoDTKir,  M.A,  8  toU.  Sto,  with 
2  Portrait!,  prioe  28i. 

Spencer.— The  PrinoipleB  of  FByohology. 
B;  HiKBiKT  Shroib,  Antboi  of  Sgeial 
Sutie*.    Sro.  ie«. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 
VmiM.  Br  the  Eight  Eon.  Sir  Jum 
BnFHiv,  ^O.B.  LL.U.  Profauor of  Modern 
HittoiT  in  the  UniTsnitj  of  Cambridge. 
Beoond  Edition,    i  toIi.  8<ra,  price  24a, 

Stephen.— Essays  In  EccleBiastlcal  Bio- 
(ra^T  )  from  The  Edinburgh  Seriew.  Bj 
tba  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Jahm  Stbfhbh,  K.C.B, 
LI1.D.    Third  Edition.    2  toIi.Bto.  a4a. 

Stonehenge,— The.  Oreyhoand;  Being  a 

TreatiM  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  Training  Qrajhonndi  for  Fublio  Sun- 
ning j  their  DisesHa  and  Treatment:  Con- 
lainmi  abo,  Bulei  for  the  Management  of 
Couteing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Dediion  of 
Couraea.  Bj  Stonihihok.  With  nnmi 


n  Bto.  prioe  21i. 

fitotr,— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 
Training  School,  and  the  Normal  Seminarj 
for  preparing  Sohool-Trainen  and  Qo- 
TemBaaea,  By  D* no  Siow,  Em.,  Honorary 
Secietarjr  to  the  QIaigow  Mormal  Era* 
Seminarj.  Tenth  Edition  1  with  fUt«t  and 
Woodonta,    Foat  Sto,  p:ioe  fla. 


Straohey.- Hebrew  Folltios  In  the  Times 

oFBaTKonand  Bennaohraib  I  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Hiatotiaal  Meaning  and  Purpoee  of  the 
Fniphedea  of  Iiainb,  with  aome  Notico  of 
tlmr  bearing!  on  the  BooiaJ  and  Politioal 
Life  of  England,  B7  Edwisd  Stbiohbt, 
Siq,     Cimptr  btM,    Sro.  prioe  8>.  6d. 
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Tagui.— Locke's  Wrlttjigs  and  Philo- 

•ophf  Hiatorioallj  oonaidered,  and  Tindioated 
from  the  charge  of  oontribnting  to  the 
loepUdam  of  Honw.  By  Bdwaxd  Tasabt, 
F.S.A.,FXJ.    Sto.  12a.  ed. 

Tate.- On  the  StrengUi  of  Materials; 

Containing  nrloiu  original  and  osoful  For* 
niulw,  ipedallj  appliad  to  Tubular  Bridgee, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Caat  Iroo  Beami,  Ac. 
Bj  Ihoiui  Tats,  P.B.A.S.    8to,  61.  6d, 

T^rler.— ChrlsUan  Aspecta  of  Faith  and 
Untyt  Twenty  Ditoooraea.  By  Joan 
Jixn  TatIiIB,  B.A.  Beoond  Edition. 
Poet  Sto.  prioe  7a..6d. 

Ta^or.— Loyola ;  And  Jesuitism  In  its 
Endimnit!.  By  luAO  T^TLoa.  Post  Bto, 
with  Medallion,  prioe  lO*.  Bd. 

Taylor, -Wesley  and  Methodism,    By 

Iiuo  Taxmb.  Pott  8to.  with  a  Portrait, 
price  lOa.  6d. 

TegoborskL— Commentaries  on  the  Fro- 

ductire  Foroe*  of  Bouia,  Br  L.  Di 
TiooBOlBll,  Priry-Counoillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Buiaia.  ToL  L 
8to.  14a. 

ThirlwalL—The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Eight  Ber.  tb«  Lou>  BiBBor  of  8r. 
Datid'b  (the  Ber.  Connop  Thirlwall).    An 
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ThoniBDn  {the  Rev.  W.)— The  Atoning 
Wofk  of  Oliriit,  ro»iflwed  in  reUlion  to  lome 
ciirrenE  Tbeonei  i  in  Kight  Itnotpton  LiW- 

;  Vnm,  Willi  numoroiu  Note*.     Bj  tl>e  Ber. 

'  W.  Thomsob,  M.A.,  Proroft  of  Qusan's 
Collego,  Oxford.     8vq.  8*. 

nomsoB,— An OttUine of  the IawioI Thought; 
tieiug  a'rpoatiia  on  Pure  uid  Applied  Logic, 
Bj  tliB  KflY,  W.  THOMfloti,  M.A.  "  Third 
Edition,  eiilu-gcd.    Fpp.  8to."  prioa  7f.  (y- 

Tbomeon's  Tables  of  ^terest,  atTfiree, 

Four,  Foiir-snd'«-H»lf,  Mid  Fire  por  Ceut., 
from  Onfl  Found  to  Ten  Tlioiuuid,  uid  tram 
1  to  306  Daji,  in  ft  regular  prograuion  of 
■ingle  Dija ;  with  Intcnnt  >t  b11  the  kbore 
lUlM,  from  One  to  TtrelTs  Months,  aiid 
from  One  to  Ten  Vear*.  Al>o,  □umeroui 
other  Tablet  of  KichuigM,  Time,  and  Dia- 
ooiuili.    New  £ditioa.     ISmo.  price  8*. 

Thomson's  Seasons.  Edited  b;  Bolton 
CoKNET,  K«q.  Illiutrsted  with  77  fine 
Wood  KngraTingi  from  Dnigni  bj  Mem- 
bers of  tlkc  Etching  CJub.  8quiir«  crown  8vo. 
Sla.  cloth  1  or,  Stti.  bound  Id  moroooo. 

ThornbBTy.— Sbakspewe'B  England ;  or, 

■  Skstoh  of  our  8ocl>l  Hittory  during  the 
JUignofEliaibeth.  BjG, W.Tjiobmbtot, 
Uaq.,  Author  of  Slittor)  of  Iht  JiHccanurt, 
&o.     8  vols,  crown  Bro.  [Jul  rtady.    ' 

The  Thamb  Bible ;  or,  Verl)nm  Sempl- 
t«muai.  Bj  J.  Tatlok.  Baing  in  Kpi- 
tooie  of  tho  Old  and  New  Teatamenta  to 
Engliih  Vcrao.  Reprinted  from  ihoEdition 
of  IGUSg  boundiodclaiped.    64mo.  la.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices   fl.iid  of  the 

Stale  of  Iho  Circulation,  from  1S47  to  the 
oloH  of  186B.  By  TaoiLia  Tookb,  FJt.S. 
With  Contributiona  by  Yfimtic  Ksw 
junOD.  Being  tlie  Fifth  and  concluding 
Volume  orTaolis'i  ^iriory  o;'i'nc«,  wilhan 
Index  to  the  wholework.    Bro. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  bo  Philosophically 
oonaidtred,  in  a  BeriM  of  Lettera  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  eihtvd  by  tho  Rot.  S.  TdbneB. 
3  Tola,  poat  8to.  price  31*.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England 

during  the  Middle  Agea :  Comprieing  the 
Boigna  from  tlie  Norman  Conqueal  to  Uia 
Acoetuon  of  Uenry  Till.  Eitth  Edition, 
reviaed  by  thft  Kev.  8.  TinuiBa.  4  Tola. 
8to.  price  bO». 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saioni,  from  the  Earlieat  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conqueat.  S«Tenth  Edition,  reriaed 
t^  the  SeV.  %  TuBWi^. ,  .8  Tola.  S«o,  86a, 


Townsend.— Hodem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illnatrated  with  Kuaye  and  Notea.  By 
W.  O,  ToTnrBBNB,  Kaq.  M..i.  Q.O,  3  Tola. 
Hto.  prioa  30a, 


Dr.  Tnrton's  Uann&l  of  the  Land  and 

Preeh-water  Sheila  of  Ibe  British  lalands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  oonaldorableAdditioni 
by  JoBN  ErwifiD  Qb*t  I  With  Woodoul», 
and  12  coloured  Plates.    Poat  Sto.  price  16«. 

Tnson.— The  British  Consul's  Uannal : 
Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Conaula,  at  wfII 
as  for  the  Merchant,  3hi|>owner,  and  Maater 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Coniidar  Tranuvt  lona  ; 
and  containing  tfaa  Commercial  IWticia 
bctwoBii  Greet  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  TOBOS,  of  the  Inner  T'empla ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
Bulale-QecerBl  in  Louclon.    Sto.  price  lEs. 

Twining.— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  niuatrstad  by  the  Art  of  tho  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miaa  Louisa 
TwiiniiO.  With  64  Platea,  oomprising  207 
Figurea.    Post  4to.  21a. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Uannfao- 

lures,  and  Minea  i  Containing  a  clear  Eipo- 
aition  of  tlioir  Principlea  and  I'ructico. 
>  Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  moat  of 
the  Articlai  being  entirely  iw-writtvu,  and 
many  new  Articlea  added.  With  neurlj 
1,600  Woodoula.    8  role.  Sto.  price  fiO*. 

Vehse.— MemoirB  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, andDiplomaoy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.B. 
VsilHB.     IVunahited  from  the  German  by 

FbINzBiUHLIS.  2T0lB.pO9tHTO.[/HI'(rM<f^. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 
chiefly  Ornithology.  By  0.  Watihton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Viewa  of  Walton  HaU.  New  and  cheopor 
Edition.     2  ToLa.  fcp.  Sto.  prioe  10s. 

Webster  and  Farkes's  Encyclopedia  of 

Domostio  Economy  g  Comprising  such  lub- 
jectaaaaremoat  immediately  connected  with 
HouBokeeping ;  A>,  The  Consti-uction  of 
Domeatio  EdiGcea,  lyith  the  modoaofWirm- 
ing,  Tcutilating,  and  Lighting  them — A  de- 
scription of  the  Tarioua  nrtiolos  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  (heirM^teriala — Duties  o( 
Serranta,  Ac.  New  Edition ;  with  neoriy 
1,000  Woodcuts.    Sto.  prico  BOa. 

Weld.— A  Vscatioa  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  C.R!WBLD,Barri>- 
ter-aMiair.    Post  Sto.  with  Map|  10*.  6d. 
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THE  TRAYELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

To  be  completed  in  FIFTY  VOLUMES,  price  HALP-a-CROWH  eacli. 

List  of  48  YoLTTicss  already  published. 
Vol.  1.    Mr.  MACAULAY's  B89AYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVE   ....  2/6 
X ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  RANKB  and  GLADSl'ONB  ....  V« 

5.  LAING'8  RESIDENCE  In  NORWAY    V* 

4.    IDA  PFEIFFER'i  LADY»i  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD «/« 

6.  EOTllEN,  or  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST «/« 

6.  HUC»8  TRAVELS  In  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA   V« 

7.  THOMAS  HOLCROrr»i  MEMOIRS 2/6 

8:    WERNE'i  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

9.    MRS.  JAMF^ON»i  SKETCHES  in  CANADA   a/« 

10.  Mr.  MACAULAY'i  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON....  2/6 

11.  JERRMANN»8  PICTURES  from  ST.  PRTRR.SIIURO  V6 

12.  THE  REV.  O.  R,  GLEIG'e  LEIP8IC  CAMPAIGN  V6 

IS.    HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES '/• 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD*!  SHIPWRECK 2/6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS*  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRB  D'ARMES 2/6 

16.  OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS • 2/6 

17.  M'CULLOCH'e  LONDON ;  and  GIRONIERE»8  PHILIPPINES  ., 2/6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DR  COVERLEY;  and  80UTHEY»8  LOVE  STORY  2/6 

jLORD   CARUSLE*8   LECTURES    and    ADDRESSES;     and\ 

'^1  JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON J     

20.  HOPE'S  BIBLE  In  BRITTANY,  and  CHASE  In  BRITTANY 2/6 

21.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION    ..    2/6 

22.  MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON ;    LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE. .  2/6 
28.    TURKEY  and  CHRISTEND<JM;  &  RAN KR's  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN.  2/6 

(BARROW'S  a)NTINENTAL  TOUR;  and                                   1  ^^ 

^'(FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS J  

rSOUVESTRE's  ATTIC    PHILOSOPHER  in  PARIS,  and"\ 
^'\  WORKING  MAN'S  CONFF^SIONS....  J 

f  Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS ;  ^ 
^'\  and  his  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  0831-82) J 

r SHIRLEY   BROOKS'S   RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  1^ 
*^-l  DR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT J ' 

28.  LANMAN's  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA 2/6 

29.  RUSSIA.    By  the  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE  V6 

SO.    SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 2/6 

jBODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHAMYL;   and| 

"•\  MCCULLOCH'S  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  [  ' 

82.    LAING'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series 2/6 

S3.    DURRIEU'S  MOllOCa);  and  an  ESSAY  on  MORMONISM 2/6 

84.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND,  by  PLINY  BIILES 2/6 

85.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS.  Vol.  II 2/6 

f  HAYWARD's  ESSAYS  on  CHESTERFIELD  and  SELWYN;   and)  ^/G 

'  I  MISS  MAYNE'S  ARCnC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES   j 

87.    CORNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 2/6 

38.    DE  FOR  and  CHURCHILL.    By  JOHN  FORSTER.  Esq 2/6 

89.    GREGOROVIUS'S  CORSICA,  translated  by  RUSSELL  MARTINBAU,  M.A...  3/6 

r  FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  translated  by  the  Rev.  B.  POWELlI  ^ 

"1  STARK'S  PRINTING:  lU  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS J 

41.  MASON'S  LIFB  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA 9/6 

42.  FORESTER'S  RAMBLF^  in  NORWAY   2/6 

(RAINES'S  VISIT  to  the  VAUDOIS  of  PIEDMONT ) 

•  (SPENCER'S  RAILWAY  MORALS  and  RAILWaV  POLICY..  |    ''* 

44.  HUTCHINSON'S  NIGER,  TSHADDA.  and  BINUK  EXPLORATION  2/6 

45.  WILIIKRFORCK's  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVE-TRADE  2/6 

( Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  TRKDKRIC  tlie  GREAT  and  ) 

*••  \  H ALLAM's  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  . . .  )     ^^® 

47.    VON  TSCHUDl's  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALPS 2/0 

/Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAY  on  CROKRR's  EDITION  of  BOSWELL's  LIFE  o/\ 
*^'\  JOHNSON:  With  MRS.  PIOZZI's  ANECDOTBS  of  DR.  JOHNSON..  J  ^^ 


West.  —  Lectures   on  the  Diseases  of 

IiirunCT  nnd  Oliililhood.  Bt  Odahlxb  W»t, 
I>I.Jl.,'pl7>ician  to  tha  HoRpitat  for  Siok 
OlillJren ;  I'hfiiciin-Accouuliaur  to,  and 
Livrlurer  on  Mulwiferjr  at,  St.  UBrtholomeit'* 
lloipiMl.    Third  Ediliao.    Sio.  14*. 

Wliecler  (H,  M.)— A  Popular  Harmonjr 

□ftli()I)ible,Ilittoricall;  uid  Chronologically' 
urmngisd.  B;  HinstM.  WniELln,  Aullior 
uf  ilihrtw  for  ArlHlts,  Ac.    Fcp.  B»o.  6s. 

Wheeler  (J.T-)-Tbe  Life  and  Travels  of 

llorodoliu  in  lbs  Fitlli  Century  btfom 
Cliriili  An  iiniginarf  Uioersphj,  founded 
on  fact.  iUuilntivc  of  tl.e  ifutotj,  Maniien, 
BelLKion,  Lilerature,  Am,  slid  Social  Cun- 
ditian  of  tliB  Onwki,  ICgyptiani,  Penian*. 
Bkb^lonikoa,  Itubnws,  Bcythiim,  andorliar 
Ancient  Nationa,  in  tb«  Dnjs  a(  Paricle* 
■nd  Nshaniiali.  "By  3.  Tauots  'Wiibei.eb, 
F.R.a.8.  B  vol*,  pout  8.O.  witU  lUp,  2U. 
Wh«alBr.— The  Gflo^nphy  of  HBrodotni  Ds- 
Tcloped,  Kipluiiifd,  and  Iliiulrulod  hum 
lloilorn  Bceorcbe.  and  Diaouverio*.  Bj 
J.  'lALnoTS  WllMMlB.  F.lt-G.S.  Willi 
A[d)is  ami  I'Iniia.    Uru,  jiricu  18i. 

t^/hitelocke'a  Journal  of  tlie  English 

Umbniay  to  llic  Court  of  Bir.'Jt'n  in  tbo 
Year*  1G53  ant 
rOTiMd  \>j   llx: 
S  toIb.  8vo.  24s. 

Whittingham.— Notes  on  the  late  En- 

■HMlition  aj^aiiiit  Lha  Jtuiainn  Soltk'nioiila  in 
Uustorn  Sibfrin  g  mid  uf  a  Viiit  to  Japan 
and  lo  tbe  Sborei  of  Tartarj  and  of  llic  Sea 
of  Okhotsk.  B;  Cnplaln  Ueiinaiid  AVuit- 
TIHanm,  Itojul  Eiij^inevrs.  Tost  Std,  ivitli 
Ohart,  price  IDs.  6d. 

\miioh'B  Popalar  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Valuo  of  Lif^hold,  Lontoholil,  and  Churclt 
Properly,  Renewal  Finoi,  ka.  Third  Edaiur, 
with  additionil  Tabtea  ofllataral  or  llyper- 
1>o1iaIiogarith>ng,TrigonoinDtry,A>tronomyi 
Oeograj^iy,  Jio.  Poat  8to.  prieo  Da.  — 
Sm-rLiuKNT,  price  la. 

Lady  WiUonghby's  Diary  (1635  to  1663^ 

Pi'inlcd,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  aCjIo 
of  the  period  to  wliiuh  Tht  Diary  lofL-rs. 
New  Edilion;  in  Two  Parts.  Sqnare  fcp. 
6ia.  price  Bi,  each,  boarda ;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  18a.  each. 
Wllmot'B  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 
Commentariei  on  tho  Ijiwa  of  lingland,  in- 
IcndtKl  for  the  lue  of  Young  Persona,  and 
compriaed  in  a  aeriraof  Iielliint  from  a  Fatlier 
to  hit  Dnugbler.  A  Hew  Kdilion,  coitccImI 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sir  JoDN  E.  EABDLsr  WiLUor,  llarl. 
llimo.  price  Oa.  6(1. 
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Wilson.  —  Bryologia  Britannica:   Con- 

Ininbig  tho  Uotaei  of  Qrvul  Urilain  an.l 
Ireland  ajstematicallyairangedancl  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bttck  and 
ScAimpm  Willi  01  illustrative  I'latca,  in- 
cluding 26  new  onea  engraied  for  tho  present 
work.  Buing  a  new  Kdilion,  wilh  ninny 
Additiona  and  AUcrutiona,  of  ihu  ifaifolujuf 
Unlanica  of  Mea.ra.  Hooker  and  Tajlor. 
By  WltLim  WiuoK,  Preaident  of  tlio 
Vurrington  Natural  lliatory  Society.  8td. 
Hi.  f  or,  with  tho  Plntoi  coloured,  £  1.  •!•. 

Woods.— The  Fast  Campalgd :  A  Sketch 

of  tba  War  in  the  Eaal.  fron.  the  Departure 
of  Lord  lUglau  lo  tho  Fall  of  Sebiatopol. 
By  N.A.  Woous,  Inls  Special  C«rr»pon- 
dunt  to  (he  J/u^i'iy  llaWJ  at  (lie  Scat  of 
War.    3  tola,  poal  8fo.  price  21i. 

Tonga.— A  Hew  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

l^iituioing  all  the  Qreck  Words  lucd  by 
Writer*  of  good  autborily.  By  C.  D. 
YoNOE,  B.A.  SiWHd  Edition,  revised  end 
cori-colod.     Poit  *Uo.  price  21b. 

Tonge's  New  Latin  Oradns :  Containing 

;r¥    Word   naoii    by    llio    Poola  of  gouil 

"     ■  '  r  the  (Jk. 

r,  Harrow. 

Chartachoues,  and  Itugby  Sclioola ;  King'* 
Colk^,  London  I  and  Olarlboraugh  Colli'^c. 
mrd  Edition.  Post  8vo.  Ba.— Aepknuii 
of  Gpitheta  olaaaiflod  according  to  their 
K-i/l„h  Meaning,  prii-o  a».  lid. 

Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt, 

With  a  Trentiao  of  Draught.  New  Edilion, 
villi  nuinuroua  Wood  EngraiiugB,  from 
Draigns  by  William  Earvej.  lilcjen. 
LoNOUAN  and  Co.'s  Edilion  abould  be  or- 
dered.)   8vo.  price  10a. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.  By  William  Youatt. 
A  New  Edition  ;  witli  numeroua  Engrarinj;:, 
from  Deaigna  by  W.  Harvey.      8vo.  6i. 

Yonng.— The  Mystery  of  Time ;  or,  the 

All  in  All :    A  Scan-h  for  Light  nnd  Right. 
11»  Iho  KcT.  John  Yopso,  LL.D.,  fomuriy 
ol  Albion  Chapel,  Moorflclda.     Post  Bto. 
[/«(  reads. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History:    An 

Argument  grounded  in  Ihe  Facts  of  }iii 
Lite  on  Karth.  By  the  Bet.  John  Youno, 
LL.D.,  fonneriT  of  Albion  Chapel,  Moorlicld*. 
Post  8vo.  7i.  Gd. 
Znmpt's  Grammar  of  the  LaUn  Lan- 
guage. Trannlaled  ond  adopleil  for  Ihe 
use  of  English  HtudcnU  by  Dr.  L.Scuuni, 
F.H8.E.  i  With  numeroua  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  aVaiiBlal or. 
lib  Edition,  Iboroughly  revised.  8vo.  14a. 
IJfareA  1886. 
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